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4  THE  HISTORY 

BOOK  <<  ment.''    The  sharp  answers  the  parliameiit  gave 

L-to  their  addresses,  and  the  reprehensions  for  their 

^^^^*  presumption  in  meddling  with  matters  above  them, 
gave  the  army  new  matter  to  reply  to;  and  put 
them  in  mind  of  some  former  professions  they  had 
made,  **  that  they  would  be  glad  to  be  eased  of 
the  burden  of  their  employment ;  and  that  there 
might  be  successive  parliaments  to  undergo  the 
same  trouble  they  had  done.**  They  therefore  de- 
sired them,  **  that  they  would  remember  how  many 
*f  years  they  had  sat ;  and  though  they  had  done 
great  things,  yet  it  was  a  great  injury  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  to  be  utterly  excluded  from  bearing 
any  part  in  the  service  of  their  country,  by  their 
engrossing  the  whole  power  into  their  hands ;  and 
thereupon  besought  them,  that  they  would  settle 
a  council  for  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
^  ment  during  the  interval,  and  then  dissolve  them- 
**  selves,  and  summon  a  new  parliament ;  which,*" 
they  told  them,  **  would  be  the  most  popular  action 
**  they  could  perform.** 

These  addresses  in  the  name  of  the  army,  being 
confidently  delivered  by  some  officers  of  it,  and  as 
confidently  seconded  by  others  who  were  members 
The  par.    of  the  housc,  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  they 
bate  about  should  reccive  a  solemn  debate,  to  the  end  that 
ef\beir      when  the  parliament  had  declared  its  resolution  and 
Mttiag.      determination,  all  persons  might  be  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce therein,  and  so  there  would  be  an  end  put 
to  all  addresses  of  that  kind. 

There  were  many  members  of  the  house,  who, 
either  from  the  justice  and  reason  of  the  request,  or 
seasonably  to  comply  with  the  sense  of  the  army,  to 
which  they  foresaw  they  should  be  at  last  compelled 
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OF  THE  REBELLION.  5 

to  submit,  seemed  to  think  it  necessary,  for  abat-  book 
ing  the  great  envy,  which  was  confessedly  against 


the  parliament  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they    ^^^^- 
should  be  dissolved,  to  the  end  the  people  might 
make  a  new  election  of  such  persons  as  they  thought 
fit  to  trust  with   their  liberty  and  property,  and 
whatsoever  was  dearest  to  them.    But  Mr.  Martyn  Hmrry 
told  them,  **  that  he  thought  they  might  find  the  appH^tion 
"  best  advice  firom  the  scripture,  what  they  were  to  ^J  ^l^^ 
^  do  in  this  particular :  that  when  Moses  was  found  ^  ^'*p^'" 
**  upon  the  river,  and  brought  to  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
*^  ter,  she  took  care  that  the  mother  might  be  found 
**  out,  to  whose  care  he  might  be  committed  to  be 
**  nursed ;  which  succeeded  very  happily."    He  said, 
**  their  commonwealth  was  yet  an  infant,  of  a  weak 
**  growth,  and  a  very  tender  constitution ;  and  there- 
**  fore  his  opinion  was,  that  nobody  could  be  so  fit 

to  nurse  it,  as  the  mother  who  brought  it  forth ; 

and  that  they  should  not  think  of  putting  it  under 

any  other  hands,  until  it  had  obtained  more  years 

and  vigour.''  To  which  he  added,  **  that  they  had 
'*  another  infant  too  under  their  hands,  the  war  with 
**  Hdland,  which  had  thrived  wonderfully  under 
'*  their  conduct ;  but  he  much  doubted  that  it  would 

be  quickly  strangled,  if  it  were  taken  out  of  their 

care  who  had  hitherto  governed  it." 

These  reasons  prevailed  so  far,  that,  whatsoever  The  pw- 
was  said  to  the  contrary,  it  was  determined,  that  detemined, 
the  parliament  would  not  yet  think  of  dissolving,  ^^j^*'^^ 
nor  would  take  it  well,  that  any  persons  should  yf **!>'•."*' **' 
take  the  presumption  any  more  to  make  overtures  to 
them  of  that  nature,  which  was  noi  fit  for  private 
and  particular  persons  to  meddle  with :  and,  to  put 
a  seasonable  stop  to  any  farther  presumption  of  that 
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BOOK  kind,  they  appointed  a  committee  "  Speedily  to  pre* 
^'  pare  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  filling  up  of  their 


XiV. 


1 653.  «  house ;  and  «  by  which  it  should  be  declaimed  to  be 
**  high  treason,  for  any  man  to  propose  or  contrive 
"  the  changing  of  ^  the  present  government  settled 
"  and  established." 

This  bill  being  prepared  by  the  committee,  they 
resolved  to  pass  it  with  all  possible  expedition.  So 
Cromwell  clearly  discerned,  that  by  this  means  they 
would  never  be  persuaded  to  part  with  that  autho* 
rity  and  power,  which  was  so  profitable,  and  so  plea- 
sant to  them:  yet  the  army  declared  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  determination,  and  continued 
their  applications  to  the  same  purpose,  or  to  others 
as  unagreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  house ;  and  did 
all  they  could  to  infhse  the  same  spirit  into  all  the 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  the  parliament  odi- 
ous, as  it  was  already  very  abundantly ;  and  Crom- 
well was  well  pleased  that  the  pariiament  should 
express  as  much  prejudice  against  the  army. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  Cromwell  thought 
this  a  good  season  to  expose  these  enemies  of  peace 
to  the  indignation  of  the  nation ;  which,  he  knew  \ 
was  generally  weary  of  the  war,  and  hoped,  if  that 
were  at  an  end,  that  they  should  be  eased  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  contributions,  and  other  impo- 
sitions :  thereupon,  having  adjusted  all  things  with 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  who  were  at  his  devo- 
c^mweii  ^Jqjj^  in  the  month  of  April,  that  was  in  the  year 
officers  dis.  1653,  hc  camc  into  the  house  of  parliament  in  a 

solyfe  the 

parliament  moming  wheu  it  was  sitting,  attended  with  the  of- 

^  for  the  filling  up  of  their    contrive  the  ilissohition  of  this 
house ;  and]  Not  in  MS.  parliament,  or  to  change 

^  contrive  the  changing  of]         *  knew]  well  knew 
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Seen,  who  were  likewise  members  of  the  house,  and  book- 

XIV 

told*  them,  ^^  that  he  came  thither  to  put  ^n  end  to L. 

"  their  power  and  authority;  which  they  had  ma-    *^^^- 
**  naged  so  ill,  that  the  nation  could  be  no  otherwise 
^  preserved  than  by  their  dissolution ;  which  he  ad- 
^  vised  them,  without  farther  debate,  quietly  to  sub- 
^  mit  unto." 

Thereupon  another  officer,  with  some  files  of  mus- 
keteers, entered  into  the  house,  and  stayed  there  till 
idi  the  members  walked  out ;  Cromwell  reproaching 
many  of  the  members  by  name,  as  they  went  out  of 
the  house,  with  their  vices  and  corruptions;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  sir  Harry  Vane  with  his  breach  of 
faith  and  ccnmiption ;  and  having  given  the  mace  to 
an  officer  to  be  safely  kept,  he  caused  the  doors  to 
be  lodked  up ;  and  so  dissolved  that  assembly,  which 
had  sat  almost  thirteen  years,  and  under  whose 
name  he  had  wrought  so  much  mischief,,  and  re- 
duced three  kingdoms  to  his  own  entire  obedience 
and  subjection,  without  any  example  or  precedent 
in  the  Christian  world  that  could  raise  his  ambition 

» 

to  such  a  presumptuous  undertaking,  and  without 
any  rational  dependence  upon  the  friendship  of  one 
man,  who  had  any  other  interest  to  advance  his  de- 
signs, but  what  he  had  given  him  by  preferring  him 
in  the  war. 

When  he  had  thus  prosperously  passed  this  Ru- 
bicon, he  lost  no  time  in  publishing  a  declaration  of 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  his  proceeding,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people :  in  which  he  put  them  in 
mind,  ^*  how  miraculously  God  had  iq)peared  for 
^  them  in  redudng  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  so  great 
*'  a  d^ree  of  peace,  and  England  to  a  perfect  quiet ; 
"  whereby  the  parliament  had  opportunity  to  give 

B  4 
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BOOK  "  the  people  the  harvest  of  all  their  labour,  -  blood, 

'     "  and  treasure,  and  to  settle  a  due  liberty  in  refe- 

1 653.    <«  rence  to  dvil  and  spiritual  things,  whereunto  they 

were  obliged  by  their  duty,  and  those  great  ^  and 

Wonderful  things  God  had  wrought  for  them.   But 

that  they  had  made  so  little  progress  towards  this 

**  good  end,  that  it  was  matter  of  much  grief  to  the 

*^  good  people  of  the  land^  who  had  thereupon  ap- 

**  plied  themselves  to  the  army,  expecting  redress 

*♦  by  their   means ;  who,  being  very  unwilling  to 

**  meddle  with  the  civil  authority,  thought  fit  that 

'*  some  officers,  who  were  members  of  the  parlia- 

**  ment,  should  move  and  desire  the  parliament  to 

**  proceed  vigorously  in  reforming  what  was  amiss 

**  in  the  commonwealth,  and  in  settling  it  upon  a 

**  foundation  of  justice  and  righteousness :  that  they 

**  found  this,  and  some  other  endeavours:  they  had 

*'  used,  .produced  no   good  effect,   but  rather  an 

**  averseness  to  the  thiiigs  themselves,  with  much 

**  bitterness  and  aversion  to  the  people  of  God,  and 

his  Spirit  acting  in  them :  insomuch  as  the  godly 

party  in  the  army  was  now  become  of  no  other 

use,  than  to  countenance  the  ends  of  a  corrupt 

party,  that  desired  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 

"  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation :  that,  for 

"  the  obviating  those  evils,  the  officers  of  the  army 

"  had  obtained  several  meetings  with  some  mem- 

"  bers  of  the  parliament,  to  consider  what  remedies 

*•  might  properly  be  applied ;  but  that  it  appeared 

•*  very  evident  unto  them,  that  the  parliament,  by 

"  want  of  attendance  of  many  of  their  members, 

"  and  want  of  integrity  in  others  who  did  attend, 

^  their  duty,  and  those  great]     those  great 
their  duty,  engagements,   and 
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**  would  never  answer  those  ends,  which  Ood,  his  book 
**  people,  and  the  whole  nation,  expected  from  them ; 


€€ 


**  but  that  this  cause,  which  God  had  so  greatly    ^  ^^' 
**  blessed,  must  needs  languish  under  their  hands, 
**  and  hy  degrees  be  lost,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
**  comforts  of  his  people,  be  delivered  into  their  ene- 
**  mies'  hands.     All  which  being  seriously  and  sadly 
considered  by  the  honest  people  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  by  the  army,  it  seemed  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  Gh)d,  to  consider  of  some  effectual 
**  means,  whereby  to  establish  righteousness  and 
peace  in  these  nations: .that,  after  much  debate, 
^  it  had  been  judged  necessary,  that  the  supreme 
government  should  be,  by  the  parliament,  devolved 
for  a  time  upon  known  persons,  fearing  God,  and 
of  approved  integrity,  as  the  most  hopeful  way  to 
countenance  all  God's  people,  preserve  the  law, 
^'  and  administer  justice  impartially ;  hoping  there- 
*^  by,  that  people  might  forget  monarchy,  and  un- 
*^  derstand  their  true  interest  in  the  election  of  suc- 
'^  cessive  parliaments,  and  so  the  government  might 
'^  be<  settled  upon  a  right  basis,  without  hazard  to 
this  glorious  cause,  or  necessity  to  keep  up  armies 
for  the  defence  thereof:  that  being  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  decline  all  extraordinary  courses,  they 
had  prevailed  with  about  twenty  members  of  the 
parliament  to  give  them  a  conference ;  with  whom 
they  debated  the  justice  and  necessity  of  that  pro- 
position ;  but  found  them  of  so  contrary  an  opi- 
nion, that  they  insisted  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  present  parliament,  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
as  the  only  way  to  bring  those  good  things  to 
pass  which  they  seemed  to  desire :  that  they  in- 
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BOOK  '^  sisted  upon  this  with  so  much  vehefnence,  and 
^^  were  so  much  transported  with  passion,  that  they 


«« 


J  653;    «  caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  the  perpetuating 
this  parliament,  and  investing  the  supreme  power 
in  themselves.     And  for  the  preventing  the  con- 
summation of  this  act,  and  all  the  sad  and  evil 
**  consequences,  which^  upon  the  grounds  th^*eof, 
'^  must  have  ensued,  and  whereby,  at  one  blow,  the 
^*  interest  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious 
^*  cause,  had  been  in  danger  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
*^  they  had  been  necessitated  (though  with  much 
^^  repugnance)  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament." 

There  needs  not  be  any  other  description  of  the 
temper  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  than  the  remem- 
bering that  the  dissolution  of  that  body  of  men,  who 
had  reigned  so  long  over  the  three  nations,  was  ge- 
nerally very  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  people, 
how  unusual^  soever  the  circumstances  thereof  had 
been ;  and  that  this  declaration,  which  was  not  only 
subscribed  by  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers^ 
but  was  owned  by  the  admirals  at  sea,  and  all  the 
captains  of  ships,  and  by  the  commanders  of  all  the 
land  forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was 
looked  upon  as  very  reasonable;  and  the  declara- 
tion, that  issued  thereupon,  by  which  the  people 
were  required  to  live  peaceably,  and  quietly  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  government  of  the  council  of 
state,  which  should  be  nominated  by  the  general, 
until  such  a  time  as  a  parliament,  consisting  of  per- 
sons of  iip{»t>ved  fidelity  and  honesty,  could  meet, 
and  take  iqion  them  the  government  of  those  "^  na- 
tions, found  an  equal  submission  and  obedience. 
The  method  he  pursued  afterwards,  for  the  com- 

'  unusual]  wonderful  °*  those]  t^ese 
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posing  a  government,  by  lit*st  putting  it  into  a  most  boor 
ridiculous  confusion,  and  by  divesting  himself  of  all 


t€ 


C< 


pretences  to  authority,  and  putting  what  he  had  no  '^^•^• 
title  to  keep  into  the  hands  of  men  so  well  chosen, 
that  they  should  shortly  after  delegate  the  power  in 
form  of  law  ^  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  na^- 
tion,  was  not  less  admirable ;  and  puts  me  in  mind 
of  what  Seneca  said  of  Pompey,  ^  that  he  had 
brought  the  people  of  Rome  to  that  pass,  by  mag- 
nifying their  power  and  authority,  ut  salcus  esse 
non  possit  nisi  heneficio  servitutis.'*  And  if  Crom- 
well had  not  now  made  himself  a  tyrant,  all  bonds 
"being  broken,  and  the  universal  guilt  diverting  all 
inclinations  to  return  to  the  king^s  obedience,  they 
must  have  perished  together  in  such  a  confusion,  as 
would  rather  have  exposed  them  as  a  prey  to  fo- 
reigners, than  disposed  them  to  the  only  reasonable 
"way  for  their  preservation ;  there  being  no  man  that 
durst  mention  the,  king,  or  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  upon  the  twentieth^  of  April  that  the 
parliament  had  been  dissolved ;  and  though  Crom- 
well ibund  that  the  people  were  satisfied  in  it,  and 
the  declaration  published  thereupon,  yet  he  knew  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  other  visible 
power  to  settle  the  government,  than  the  council  of 
officers;  all  whom  he  was  not  sure  he  should  be 
able  long  entirely  to  govern,  many  of  them  having 
clear  other  notions  of  a  republic  than  he  was  will- 
ing England  should  be  brought  to.  A  parliament 
was  still  a  name  of  more  veneration  than  any  other 
-assemUy  of  men  was  like  to  be,  and  the  contempt 

"  in  form  of  law]  legally  ^  twentieth]  tweDty-fi)urtfa 
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XIV. 

'• —  to  behave  itself  with  more  discretion.    However  the 


1653. 


ice  was  broken  for  dissolving  them,  when  thej  should 
do  otherwise ;  yet  he  was  not  so  weU  satisfied  in  the 
general  temper,  as  to  trust  the  election  of  them  to 
the  humour  and  inclination  of  the  people. 
Cromwell        He  rcsolvcd  therefore  to  choose  them  himself,  that 

Mid  hii  on* 

cere  chooM  he  might  with  the  more  justice  unmake  them  when 
menL  ^  hc  should  think  fit ;  and  with  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil of  officers,  for  he  made  yet  no  other  council  oi 
state,  he  made  choice  of  a  number  of  men,  conost- 
ing  of  above  one  hundred  p  persons,  who  should  meet 
as  a  parliament  to  settle  the  government  of  the  na^ 
tion.  It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  so  wild  a  no- 
tion should  fall  into  any  man's  imagination,  that 
such  a  people  should  be  fit  to  contribute  towards 
any  settlement,  or  that  from  their  actions  any  thing 
could  result,  that  might  advance  his  particular  de^ 
sign.  Yet,  upon  the  view  and  consideration  of  the 
persons  made  choice  of,  many  did  conclude,  ^Hhat 
he  had  made  his  own  scheme  entirely  to  himself; 
and  though  he  communicated  it  with  no  man  that 
**  was  known  %  concluded  it  the  most  natural  way 
**  to  ripen  and  produce  the  effects  it  did  afterwards, 
**  to  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself.'' 
Conditions  There  were  amongst  them  divers '  of  the  quality 
ties  of  the  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  and  who  had  estates,  and 
mi^t^."^^"  such  a  proportion  of  credit  and  reputation,  as  could 
consist  with  the  guilt  they  had  contracted.  But 
much  the  major  part  of  them  consisted  of  inferior 
persons,  of  no  quality  or  name,  artificers  of  the 
meanest  trades,  known  only  by  their  gifts  in  pray- 

p  above  one  hundred]  above        ^  that  was  known]  Not  m  MS» 
one  hundred  and  forty  '  divers]  some  few 
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ing  and  preaching;  which  was  now  practised  by  aU  book 
degrees  of  men,  but  scholars,  throughout  the  king- 


dom.   In  which  number,  that  there  may  be  a  better  _'  ^^^'  ^ 
judgment  made  of  the  rest,  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  the  mem- 
name  one,  from  whom  that  parliament  itself  waSwMniek- 
afterwiurds  denominated,  who  was  Praise-God  (that  p^^ood 
was  his  Christian  name)  Barebone,  a  leatherseller  ^|^'^ 
in  Fleet-street,  firom  whom  (he  being  an  eminent 
speaker  in  it)  it  was  afterwIutU  called  Praise-God 
Barebone's  parliament.     In  a  word,  they  were  ge- 
nerally '  a  pack  of  weak  senseless  fellows,  fit  only  to 
bring  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower 
than  it  was  yet. 

It  was  fit  these  new  men  should  be  brouirht  to-  cromweii 
gether  by  some  new  way :  and  a  very  new  way  it  together  by 
was ;  for  Cromwell  by  his  warrants,  directed  to  every  ^l^^  to 
one  of  them,  telling  them  "of  the  necessity  of  dis-"***^"*^*- 
solving  the  late  parliament,  and  of  an  equal  neces- 
sity, that  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  government 
^^  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  provided  for,  and 
^  therefore  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  his  council 
of  officers,  nominated  divers  persons  fearing  God, 
and  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty,  to  whom  t\ke 
great  charge  and  trust  of  so  weighty  affairs  waf 
to  be  committed,  and  that  having  good  assurance 
"  of  their  love  to,  and  courage  for  God,  and  the  in- 
*^  terest  of  his  cause,  and  the  good  people  of  this 
**  commonwealth  ;*'  he  concluded  in  these  words,  **  I, 
"  Oliver  Cromwell,  captain  general  and  commander 
*^  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised, 
"  within   this  commonwealth,  do  hereby  summon 
"  and  require  you  personally  to  be  and  appear  at 

'  generally]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  «  the  coundl-chamber  at  Whitehall,  upon  the  fourth 

L.  ^<  day  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  take  upon- 

1 653,    (t  y^y  ^jjg  ggi^  trust.     And  you  are  hereby  cidled 

*^  and  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  county 
^*  of/'  &c.  Upon  this  wild  summons,  the  persons  so 
nominated  aj^ared  at  the  council-chamber  upon  the 
fourth  of  July,  which  was  near  three  months  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament. 
cromweu       Cromwdl,  with  bis  council  rf  officers,  was  ready 

speaks  to 

tbem,  and  to  reooive  them,  and  made  them  a  lonir  discourse  of 
tbem  ui  in-  ^^  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  honour  due  to  his  name^" 
fol"^"/  fi*W  ^^  *^**s  ^^  scripture;  and  remembered  *Hhe 
authority,   tt  wondcrful  mercies  of  Grod  to  this  nation,  and  the 

"  continued  series  of  providence,  by  which  he  had 
*^  appeared  in  carrying  on  his  cause,  and  bringing 
affairs  into  that  present  glorious  conditicm,  where* 
in  they  now  were."  He  put  them  in  mind  of 
*^  the  noble  actions  of  the  army  in  tiie  &mous  vie* 
**  tory  of  Worcester,  of  the  apidications  they  had 
^  made  to  the  parliament,  tor  a  good  settlement  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  the  neglect 
whereof  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  dissolve 
it."  He  assured  them  by  many  ai^umwte,  some 
of  which  were  urged  out  of  scripture^  **  that  they 
had  a  very  lawful  call  to  take  upon  them  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  nation;"  and  concluded 
with  a  very  earnest  desire,  **  that  great  tenderness 
might  be.  used  towards  all  conscientious  persons,- 
of  what  judgment  soever  they  appefgred  to  be." 
When  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  delivered 
to  them  an  instrument,  engrossed  in  parchment  un^ 
der  his  hand  and  seal,  whereby,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council  of  officers,  he  did  devolve  and  intrust  the 
supreme  authority  of  this  commonwealth  into  the 


it 
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hands  of  those  persons  therein  mentioned;  and  de»  book 
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elated,  •*  that  they,  at  any  forty  of  thetn,  were  to  be 
held  and  acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  nation,  to  which  all  persons  within  the  same, 
^^  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  were  to 
*'  jrield  Obedience  and  subjection  to  the  third  day  of 
'*  the  month  of  November,  which  should  be  in  the 
''  year  1654,"  which  was  about  a  year  and  three 
months  from  the  time  that  he  spoke  to  them ;  and 
three  months  befiore  the  time  prescribed  should  ex*- 
pire,  they  were  to  make  choice  of  other  persons  to 
succeed  them,  whose  power  and  authority  should 
not  exceed  one  year,  and  then  they  were  likewise  to 
proride  and  take  care  for  a  like  succession  in  the 
government     Being  thus  invested  with  this  autho-  They  repair 
nty,  they  repaired  to  the  parbament   house,  andiiament 
made  choice  of  one  Rouse  to  be  their  speaker,  an  cb^  ^ 
old  gentteman  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  a  naem-J^JJ*"' 
ber  of  the  former  parliament,  and  in  that  time  been 
preferred  and  made  provost  of  the  ccdlege  of  Eton, 
which  office  he  then  enjoyed,  with  an  opinion  of 
having  some  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  but  of  a  very  mean   understanding,  but 
throughly  engaged  in  the  guilt  of  the  times. 

At  their  first  coming  together,  some  of  them  had 
the  modesty  to  doubt,  that  they  were  not  in  many 
respects  so  well  qualified  as  to  take  upon  them  the 
istyle  and  title  of  a  parliament.  But  that  modesty 
was  quickly  subdued,  and  they  were  ea^ly  persuaded 
to  assume  that  title,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  They  m. 

,  m       •         •       <  1  •  mi  sume  the 

the  supreme  authonty  m  the  nation.     These  menouneofa 
thus  brought  together  continued  in  this  capacity  ^*^"*"*"** 
near  six  months,  to  the  amazement  and  even  lyiirth 
of  the  people.     In  which  time  they  never  entered 
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BOOK  Upon  aay  g^ave  and  serious  debate,  that  might  teed 

t^  any  settlement,  but  generally  expressed  great 

^^^^'    sharpness  and  animosity  against  the  clergy,  and 

ingi'uui     against  all  learning,  out  of  which  they  thought  the 

2!JJlf  **"    dergy  had  grown,  and  stDl  would  grow. 

There  were  now  no  bishops  for  them  to  be  angry 
with ;  they  had  already  r^educed.  all  that  order  to  the 
lowest  distress  K  But  their  quarrel  was  against  all 
who  had  called  themselves  ministers,  and  who,  by 
being  called  so,  received  tithes,  and  respect  from 
their  neighbours.  They  looked  upon  ^  the  function 
itself  to  be  Antichristian,  and  the  persons  to  be  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  and  the  requiring  and  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  be  absolute  Judaism^  and  they 
thought  fit  that  they  should  be  abolished  altogether ; 
and  that  there  might  not  for  the  time  to  come  be 
any  race  of  people  who  might  revive  those  pretences, 
they  proposed  ^,  ^^  that  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
universities,  and  pplleges  in  those  universities, 
might  be  sold,  and  the  monies  that  should  arise 
thereby,  be  disposed  for  the  public  service,  and  to 
ease  the  people  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
"  contributions." 

When  they  had  tired  and  perjd^exed  themselves 
so  long  in  such  debates,  as  soon  as  they  were  met  in 
the  morning  upon  the  twelfth  of  December,  and  be- 
fore many  of  them  were  come  who  were  like  to  dis- 
sent from  the  motion,  one  of  them  stood  up  and  de- 
clared, "  that  he  did  believe,  they  were  not  equal  to 
**  the  burden  that  was  laid  upon  them,  and  therefore 
**  that  they  might  dissolve  themselves,  and  deliver 


it 


^  distress]  beggary  '  they  proposed]  they  thought 

«  They  looked  upon]  They      fit 
resolved 
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"  back  their  authority  into  their  hands  from  whom  book 

XIV 

"  they  had  received  it ;"  which  being  presently  con- 


sented to,  their  speaker,  with  those  who  were  of    ^^^^* 
that  mind,  went  to  Whitehall,  and  re-deliVered  to  Od  the 
Cromwell  the  instrument  they  had  received  from  him,  December 
acknowledged  their  own  impotency,  and  besought  Le^^ap 
him  to  take  care  of  the  commonwealth.  to^cr^"^" 

By  this  frank  donation  he  and  his  council  of  offi-  ^®^^'  * 
cers  were  once  more  possessed  of  the  supreme  sove- 
reign power  of  the  nation.     And  in  few  days  after, 
his  council  were  too  modest  to  share  with  him  in  this 
royal  authority,  but  declared,  **  that  the  government  cromweii 
'*  of  the  commonwealth  should  reside  in  a  single  per-  council 
**  son ;  that  that  person  should  be  Oliver  Cromwell,  make  wm 
•*  captain  general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  Scot-J^^^"'- 
*^  land,  and  Ireland,  and  that  his  title  should  be  lord 
**  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
*'  land,  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  dominions  and  terri- 
'*  tories  thereunto  belonging;  and  that  he  should 
^  have  a  council  of  one  and  twenty  persons  to  be  as- 
^*  sistant  to  him  in  the  government." 

Most  men  did  now  conclude,  that  the  folly  and 
sottishness  of  this  last  assembly  was  so  much  fore- 
seen, that,  from  their  very  first  coming  together,  it 
was  determined  what  should  follow  th^r  dissolution. 
For  the  method  that  succeeded  could  hardly  have 
been  composed  in  so  short  a  time  after,  by  persons 
who  bad  not  consulted  upon  the  contingency  some 
time  before.  It  was  upon  the  twelfth  of  December, 
that  the  small  paiiiament  was  dissolved,  when  many  ^ 
of  the  members,  who  came  to  the  house  as  to  their 
usual  consultations,  found  that  they  who  came  before, 
were  gone  to  Whitehall  to  be  dissolved ;  which  the 
other  never  thought  of:  and  upon  the  sixteenth  day, 

VOL.  VII.  c 
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BOOK  the  oommissuMiers  of  the  great  seal,  with  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  were  sent  for  to  attend  Crotn- 


]  653.  ji^qH  and  his  council  to  Westminster-hall ;  it  being 

1 6^1*6  is'  then  yacation-time ;  fmd  being  come  thither,  the 

ia'we^  commissioners  sitting  upon  their  usual  seat,  and  not 

minster-  kuowiug  wtij  they  were  sent  for,  the  declaration  of 

cording  to  the  council  of  officers  was  read,  whereby  Cromwell 

an  instni-  .  .  i    •        i  ^ 

ment  of  was  made  protector ;  who  stood  m  the  court  unco- 
men™'  vered,  whilst  what  was  contained  in  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment was  read)  which  was  called  the  instrument  qf 
The  sub-  gocemment ;  whereby  it  was  ordained,  **  that  the 
it,  "  ^  "  protector  should  call  a  parliament  once  -in  every 
three  years;  that  the  first  parliament  should  be 
convened  upon  the  third  day  of  September  follow- 
ing, which  would  be  in  the  year  1654 ;  and  that 
**  he  should .  not  dissolve  any  parliament  once  met, 
*^  till  they  had  sat  five  months ;  that  such  bills  as 
**  should  be  presented  to  him  by  the  parliament,  if 
**  they  should  not  be  confirmed  by  him  within  twenty 
^*  days,  should  pass  without  him,  and  be  looked  upon 
**  as  laws :  that  he  should  have  a  select  council  ito 
'^  assist  him,  which  should  not  exceed  the  number 
of  one  and  twenty,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen :  that 
immediately  after  his  death  the  council  should 
**  choose  another  protector  before  they  rose :  that  no 
protector  after  him  should  be  general  of  the  army: 
that  the  protector  should  have  power  to  make  peace 
^*  and  war :  that,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  he 
should  make  laws,  which  should  be  binding  to  the 
subjects  during  the  intervals  of  parliament." 
cromweu        Whilst  this  was  reading,  Cromwell  had  his  hand 

tftkes  ftn  __ 

oath  to  ob-  upon  the  Bible ;  and  it  being  read,  he  tock  his  oath, 
serve  i .      ^f  ^-jj^^  j^g  would  uot  violato  any  thing  that  was  con- 

**  tained  in  that  instrument  of  government ;  but 
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^^  wovM  observe,  and  bause  the  same  to  be  observed;  book 

XIV. 

^*  atid  in  all  thitigs,  according  to  the  best  of  his  un- !— 

'*  derstandiAg,  govern  the  nation  according  to  the    ^^^^' 
**  laws,  statutes,  and  customs,  seeking  peace,  and 
*'  causing  justice  and  law  to  be  equallj  adniinis- 
« tered." 

This  new  invented  ceremony  being  in  this  manner 
performed,  he  himself  was  covered,  and  all  the  rest 
bare ;  and  Lambert,  who  was  then  the  second  person 
in  the  armj,  carried  the  sword  before  his  highness 
(wKich  was  the  style  he  took  from  thenceforth)  to 
his  coach,  all  they  whom  he  called  into  it  sitting 
bare ;  tod  so  he  returned  to  Whitehall ;  and  imme- 
diately pi'odamation  was  made  liy  a  herald,  in  theHeupro. 
palace-ydrd  at  Westnnnster,  *^  that  the  late  parHa- protector. 
^  ment  having  dissolved  theikisdves,  and  resigned 
**  their  whole  jKJwer  and  authority,  the  government 
^  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Bcottend,  and 
Ireland,  by  a  lord  protector,  and  successive  triennial 
parliametlts,  was  now  established:  and  whei^as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  captain  general  of  aU  the  forces 
^  of  the  commonwealth,  is  declared  lord  protector  of 
^  the  said  nations,  and  had  accepted  thereof,  pubU- 
^  cation  was  now  made  of  the  same ;  and  all  persons, 
"  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever,  in  any  of  the 
^  said  three  nations,  were  strictly  charged  and  com- 
^'  manded  to  take  notice  thereof,  and  to  conform  and 
'*  submit  themselves  to  the  government  so  establish- 
••  ed ;  arid  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.  were  required  to 
'<  publish  this  proclamation,  to  the  end  that  none 
«  might  have  cause  to  pretend  ignorance  therein." 
Which  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  published 
in  Cheapside  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London ;  and, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  by  the  sheriffs,  and  other 

c  S 
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BOOK  officers,  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
And  in  some  time  after  y^  the  citj  of  London  invited 


1654.    ^^^  ue^  protector  to  a  very  splendid  entertainment 

The  city  '^  ^^     r 

iiiTiteshioi  at  Grocers'  haD,  upon  an  Ash-Wednesday;'  the 
^^  roce  8  g(;p^^  i^jug  railed,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  recep- 
tion such  as  had  been  at  any  time  performed  to  the 
king :  and  he,  as  like  a  king,  graciously  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  lord  mayor  at 
his  departure. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  so  little  pains^  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  without  any  other  reason  than  be- 
cause he  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  without  the  assistance, 
and  against  the  desire  of  all  noble  persons  or  men  of 
quality,  or  of  any  number  of  men  \  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles,  were  possessed  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  lands  by  the  year,  mounted  himself  into 
the  throne  of  three  kingdoms,  without  the  name  of 
king,  but  with  a  greater  power  and  authority  than 
had  ever  been  exercised  or  claimed  by  any  king; 
and  received  greater  evidence  and  manifestation  <^ 
respect  and  esteem  from  aU  the  kings  and  princes  in 
Christendom,  than  had  ever  been  shewed  to  any  mo- 
nardi  cS  those  nations :  which  was  so  much  the  more 
notorious,  in  that  they  aU  abhorred  him,  when  they 
trembled  at  his  power,  and  courted  his  friendship. 

Though,  during  this  last  year's  unsettlement  in 
England,  Cromwell  had,  ex  plenitudine  potestatisy 
taken  care  that  there  was  a  good  winter  guard  of 
ships  in  the  Downs,  yet  the  Dutch  had  enjoyed  a 
very  fruitful  harvest  of  trade  during  that  confusion, 
and  suspension  of  power ;   and  had  sent  out  their 

y  some  time  after]  a  few  days     Not  in  MS. 
after  •  any  number  of  men]  three 

*  tipon  an  Ashr Wednesday ;]     men 
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fleets  of  merchantmen  under  a  conroy,  by  the  north  book 


of  Scotland ;  and,  by  the  return  of  that  convoy,  re- 
ceived their  fleet  from  the  Baltic  with  security;  so    *^^'** 
that,  upon  the  hope  those  domestic  contentions  in 
England  would  not  be  so  soon  composed,  they  begun 
to  recover  their  spirits  airain.     But  Cromwell  had  a  fleet  this 

Teftr    1658 

no  sooner  broke  the  long  parliament^,  but,  with  set  forth  ' 
great  diligence,  he  caused  a  strong  fleet  to  be  nkade^^^^^ 
ready  against  the  spring ;  and  committed  the  com- 
mand thereof  to  three  admirals  jointly ;  Blake,  a 
man  well  known,  but  not  thought  entirely  enough 
devoted  to  Cromwell ;  Monk,  whom  he  called  out  of 
Scotland  as  his  own  creature;  and  Dean,  a  mere 
seaman,  grown,  from  a  common  mariner,  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  bold  and  excellent  officer. 

This  fleet,  in  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  year 
1653,  met  with  the  Dutch  about  the  middle  seas 
over  between  Dover  and  Zealand ;  and  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  engage  them.  But  the  wind 
not  being  favourable,  it  was  noon  before  the  fight 
b^un;  which  continued  very  sharp  till  the  night 
parted  them,  without  any  visible  advantage  to  either 
side,  save  that  Dean,  one  of  the  English  admirals, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  from  the  rear-admiral 
of  the  Dutch.  The  next  morning,  the  Dutch  having 
the  advantage  of  the  small  wind  that  was^  the  Eng- 
lish chained  so  furiously  upon  the  thickest  part  of 
them,  without  discharging  any  of  their  guns  till  they 
were  at  a  very  small  distance,  that  they  broke  their  The  Dutch 
squadrons ;  and  in  the  end  forced  them  to  fly,  and  tea  in 
make  all  the  sail  they  could  for  their  own  coasts,  ^^"*' 


^  had  no  sooner  broke  the    invested  m  his  new  dignity 
long  parliament]  was  no  sooner 

C8 
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BOOK  leaving  behind  them  eleven  of  t^ir  ships;  which 
._!_  were  all  taken ;  besides  six  which  were  sunk.     The 


*^^^*  execution  on  the  Dutch  was  very  gveat,  as  was  like- 
wise the  number  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  officers  as 
soldiers.  The  Iqss  of  the  English  was  greatest  in 
their  general  Dean :  there  was,  besides  him,  but  one 
captain,  and  about  two  hundred  common  seamen, 
killed:  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  gveater; 
nor  did  they  lose  one  ship,  nor  were  so  disabled  but 
that  they  followed  with  the  whole  fleet  to  the  coast 
of  Holland,  whither  the  other  fled ;  and  being  got 
into  the  Flie,  and  the  Texel,  the  English  for  some 
time  blocked  them  up  in  their  awn  harbours,  taking 
all  sudi  ships  as  came  bound  for  those  parts  ^. 
The  Dutch  This  great  defeat  so  humbled  the  States,  that  they 
oommis.  made  all  possible  haste  to  send  four  conunissioiiers 
treat  of  ^  ii3to  England  to  mediate  for  a  treaty,  and  a  oessatitm 
P^"'  of  arms ;  who  were  received  very  loftily  by  Cromwell, 
and  with  some  reprehension  for  their  want  of  waii^ 
ness  in  entering  into  so  unequal  a  contention ;  yet 
he  declared  a  gracious  inclination  to  a  treaty,  till 
the  conclusion  whereof  he  could  adnait  no  cessatioa ; 
which  being  known  in  Holland,  they  would  not  stagr 
so  long  under  the  reproach  and  disadvantage  of  b^g 
besieged,  and  shut  up  in  their  .poifts ;  but  made  all 
possible  haste  to  prepare  another  fleet,  Strang  enough 
to  remove  the  En^ish  from  their  coasts ;  which  thejr 
believed  was  the  best  expediait  to  advance  their 
treaty:  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  dP 
the  (^lency  of  that  people,  than  that  they  should 
be  able,  after  so  many  losses,  and  so  late  a  great 
defeat,  in  so  short  a  time  to  set  out  a  fleet  strong 

^  parts]  ports 
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enough  ^  to  visit  those  who  had  so  lately  overcome  book 
them,  and  who  shut  them  within  their  ports. 


Their  admiral  Trump  had,  with  some  of  the  fle^t»  ^^^^* 
retired  into  the  Wierings,  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  other  ports  for  the  English  fleet  to  divide 
itsdf.  He  had,  with  a  marv^ous  industry,  caused 
hb  hurt  ships  to  be  repaired ;  and  more  sev^e  pu- 
nishment to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  had  behaved 
themselves  cowardly,  than  had  ever  been  used  in 
that  State.  And  the  States  published  so  great  and 
ample  rewards  to  all  officers  and  seamen  who  would, 
in  that  conjuncture,  repair  to  their  service,  that  by 
the  end  of  July,  within  less  than  two  months  after  Tmmp 
their  defeat,  he  came  out  of  the  Wierings  with  a  fleet  ^^^th 
of  ninety  and  five  men  of  war ;  which  as  soon  as  the  J^J^^^'f^^ 
English  had  notice  of,  they  made  towards  him.  But^^^  ""^^  ""^ 
the  wind  rising,  they  were  forced  to  stand  more  to 
sea,  tor  fear  of  the  sands  and  shelves  upon  that  coast. 
Whereupon  Van  Trump,  all  that  night,  stood  into 
the  Texel ;  where  he  joined  five  and  twenty  more 
of  their  best  ships ;  and  with  this  addition,  which 
n^ule  an  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  he  faced  the  Eng* 
li^ ;  who,  being  at  this  time  under  the  command  of 
Monk  alone,  ^  kept  still  to  the  sea ;  and  having  got 
a  little  move  room,  and  the  weather  being  a  little 
eleaser,  tacked  about,  and  were  received  by  the  Dutch 
with  great  courage  and  gallantry. 

The  battle  continued  very  hot,  and  bloody  on  both  Another 
sides,  from  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  till  one  Trump 
in  the  afternoon ;  when  the  admiral  of  Holland,  tbeEo^ii^h  ^ 
famous  Van  Tnunp,  whilst   he  very  signally  per-^f^*^* 


*  to  set  oi^t  a  fleet  strong  '  being  at  this  time  under  the 
enough]  to  gather  a  strong  fleet  command  of  Monk  alone,]  Not 
enough  together  in  MS, 

c  4 
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was  shot  with  a  musket  bullet  into  the  heart,  of 


1654.  which  he  feU  dead  without  speaking  word.  This 
blow  broke  the  courage  of  the  rest;  who  seeing 
many  of  their  companions  burnt  and  sunk,  after 
having  endured  very  hot  service,  before  the  evening, 
fled,  and  made  all  the  sail  they  could  towards  the 
Texel :  the  English  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pur- 
sue them ;  but  found  themselves  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  own  coast,  both  to  preserve  and  mend  their 
maimed  and  torn  ships,  and  refresh  their  wounded 
men. 

This  battle  was  the  most  bloody  that  had  been 
yet  fought,  both  sides  rather  endeavouring  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemy's  fleet  than  the  taking  their 
ships.  On  the  Hollanders'  part,  between  twienty 
and  thirty  of  their  ships  of  war  were  fired,  or  sunk, 
and  above  one  thousand  prisoners  taken.  The  vic- 
tory cost  the  English  dear  too;  for  four  hundred 
common  men  and  eight  captains  were  slain  outright, 
and  above  seven  hundred  common  men  and  five 
captains  wounded.  But  they  lost  only  one  ship, 
which  was  burned :  and  two  or  three  more,  though 
carried  home,  were  disabled  for  farther  service.  The 
most  sensible  part  of  the  loss  to  the  Dutch  was  the 
death  of  their  admiral  Van  Tmmp,  who,  in  respect 
of  his  maritime  experience,  and  the  frequent  actions 
he  had  been  engaged  in,  might  very  weU  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  eminent  commanders  at  sea  of 
that  age,  and  to  whose  memory  his  country  is  far- 
ther indebted  than  they  have  yet  acknowledged. 

This  was  the  last  engagement  at  sea  between  the 
two  commonwealths :  for  as  the  Dutch  were,  by  this 
last  defeat,  and  loss  of  their  brave  admiral,  totally 
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dispirited,  and  gave  their  commissioners  at  London  book 
order  to  prosecute  the  peace  upon  any  conditions,  so 


Cromwell,  being  by  this  time  become  protector,^    ^^^^' 
was  weary  enough  of  so  chargeable  a.war,  and  knew 
he  had- much  to  do  to  settle  the  government  at 
home,  and  that  he  might  choose  more  convenient 
enemies  abroad,  who  would  neither  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  as  well,  or  to  do  him  so  much  harm, 
as  the  Hollanders  had  done,  and  could  do.    And 
therefore  when  he  had  drawn  the  Dutch  to  accept 
of  such  conditions  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them ; 
among  which  one  was,  ^^  that  they  should  not  suffer 
any  of  the  king's  party,  or  any  enemy  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  to  reside  within  their  do- 
*'  minions :"  and  another,  which  was  contained  in  a 
secret  article,  to  which  the  great  seal  of  the  States 
was  affixed,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  **  ne- 
ver to  admit  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  their 
stateholder,  general,  or  admiral;  and  likewise  to 
deliver  up  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the  E!ast  In- 
dies" (which  they  had  taken  from  the  English  in 
the'  time  of  king  James,  and  usurped  it  ever  since) 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eaist  India  English  company 
again ;"  and  to  pay  a  good  sum  of  money  fw  the 
old  barbarous  violence  exercised  so  many  years  since 
at  Amboyna;  for  which  the  two  last  kings  could 
never  obtain  satisfaction  and  reparation :  about  the 
middle  of  April  1654,  he  made  a  peace  with  thecromweii 
States  General,  with  all  the  advantages  he  could  de-  ^!^with 
sire,  baring  indeed  all  the  persons  of  power  and  ii^-^r|^J^4. 
terest  there,  fast  bound  to  him  upon  their  joint  in- 
terest. 

'  being  by  this  time  become  protector^]  Noi  in  MS. 
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XIV. 

he  forced  Portugal  to  send  an  ambassador  to  beg 


'  ^^^*    peace,  and  to  submit  to  expiate  the  offence  they  had 
Portugal     committed  in  receiving  prince  Rupert,  by  the  pay* 

send  BD  am.  ^       «  ^  n  !»•■.■■ 

baasador for ment  of  a  great  sum  of  money;  and  brought  the 
^^'       two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  to  sue  for  his  alli- 
ance.    He  suspended  for  a  time  to  choose  a  new 
enemy,  that  he  might  make  himself  as  much  obeyed 
at  home,  as  he  was  feared  abroad ;  and,  in  order  to 
He  prose,   that,  he  prosecuted  all  those  who  had  been  of  the 
king's        king's  party  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  laid  new  im« 
^^^*        positions  upon  them,  and,  upon  every  light  rumour 
of  a  conspiracy,  clapped   up  all  those  whom   he 
thought  fit  to  suspect  into  close  prisons;  aajokied 
others  not  to  stir  from  their  own  houses,  and  ba- 
nished all  who  had  ever  been  in  arms  for  the  king, 
from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  and 
laid  other  penalties  upon  ibem,  contrary  to  the  ar- 
ticles granted  to  them  when  they  gave  up  tfaeir 
arms,  and  to  the  indemnity  upon  making  their  com- 
positions. 
The  general     j^q  disoouteuts  woTe   ffeucral  over  the  whok 

discontents  ^ 

in  the  na-  ]^KBgdom,  aad  amoug  all  sorts  of  people,  of  what 
party  soever.  The  presbyterians  preached  boldly 
against  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  monstrous 
licence  that  sprung  from  thence ;  and  they  who  en- 
joyed that  licence  were  as  unsatisfied  with  the  go* 
vemment  as  any  of  the  cest^  talked  more  loudly, 
and  thveatened  the  person  of  OomweU  more  than 
any.  But  into  these  distempers  CromweU  was  not 
inquisitive ;  nor  would  give  those  men  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk,  by  calling  them  in  question,  who,  he 
knew,  would  say  more  than  he  was  willing  any 
body  should  hear;  but  intended  to  mortify  those 
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spirits  at  the  chai^  of  .the  king's  party,  and  book 
with  the  spectade  of  their  suffering  upon  any  the       ^' 


most  trivial  occasion.  And  if,  in  this  general  li«  ^^^^* 
ceoce  of  discourse,  any  man,  who  was  suspected  to 
wish  well  to  the  king,  let  £aU  any  light  word  against 
the  government,  he  was  sure  to  be  cast  in  prison, 
^nd  to  be  pursued  with  all  possible  severity  and 
cruelty :  and  he  could  not  want  frequent  oi^iortuni- 
ties  of  revenge  this  way.  It  was  the  greatest  con- 
sqlation  to  miserable  men,  who  had,  in  themselves 
or  their  friends,  been  undone  by  their  loyalty,  to 
meet  together,  and  lament  their  conditions:  and 
this  brought  on  invectives  against  the  person  of 
Cromwell;  wine,  and  good  fellowship, 9  and  the 
cpQtinuance  of  the  discourse,  disposing  them  to  take 
notice  pf  the  universal  hatred  that  the  whcie  natioa 
had  of  him,  and  to  fancy  how  easy  it  would  be  t^ 
destroy  him.  And  commonly  there  was,  in  all  thpse 
meetings,  some  corrupted  person  of  the  party,  who 
fomented  most  the  discourse,  and,  for  a  vile  recom- 
pense, betrayed  hb  companions,  and  informed  .of  all, 
aBd  more  than  had  been  said.  Whereupon  a  new 
plot  was  discovered  against  the  .commonwealth  .an4 
the  person  of  the  proteotor,  and  a  high  court  of  jus* 
tioe  was  presently  erected  to  try  the  criminals; 
which  raiiely  absolved  any  man  who  was  brought 
before  them.  But  to  this  kind  of  trial  they  never 
e:(posed  any  man  but  those  of  the  king's  party ;  the 
other,  of  whom  they  were  more  afraid,  had  too 
many  friends  to  suffer  them  to  be  brought  before 
such  a  tribunal;  which  had  been  first  erected  to 
murder  the  king  himself,  and  continued  to  root  out 

8  and  good  fellowship,]  Not  in  MS. 
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'  .  been  against  the  king  (except  he  became  afterwards 


it 


1654.    for  him)  was  ever  brought  before  that  extravagant 
power ;  but  such  were  remitted  to  the  trial  of  the 
law  hj  juries^  which  seldom  condemned  any. 
A  high  court     The  verv  next  month  after  the  peace  was  made, 
^r^{^^    for  the  better  establishment  of  Cromwell's  empire,  a 
thr^J^'  high  court  of  justice  was  erected  for  the  trial  of  per- 
with  Hoi-  gQ0g  accused  of  "  holding  correspondence  with  Charles 
^^  Stuart,"  (which  was  the  style  they  allowed  the 
king,)  **  and  for  having  a  design  against  the  life  of 
the  protector,  to  seize  upon  the  Tower,  and  to 
proclaim  the  king."     The  chief  persons  they  ac- 
Mr.  Gerard  cuscd  of  this  wcrc,  Mr.  Grcrard,  a  young  gentleman 
Vowel  tried  of  a  good  family,  who  had  been  an  ensign  in  the 
^^       king's  army,  but  was  not  at  present  above  twenty- 
two  years  of  age*':  the  other,  one  Mr.  Vowel;  who 
kept  a  school,  and  taught  many  boys  about  Isling- 
ton K    Mr.  Grerard  was  chaiged  with  **  having  been 
<'  at  Paris,  and  having  there  spoken  with  the  king ;" 
which  he  confessed ;  and  declared,  **  that  he  went 
**  to  Paris  upon  a  business  that  concerned  himsdf,*^ 
(which  he  named,)  **  and  when  he  had  despatched 
**  it,  and  was  to  return  for  England,  he  desired  the 
^^  lord  Grerard,  his  kinsman,  to  present  him  to  the 
king,  that  he  might  kiss  his  hand ;  which  he  did 
in  a  large  room,  where  were  many  present ;  and 
that,  when  he  asked  his   majesty,  whether  he 
^*  would  command  him  any  service  into  England  ? 
**  his  majesty  bid  him  to  commend  him  to  his  iiiends 
"  there,  and  to  charge  them  that  they  should  be 

^  twenty-two  years  of  age]      'Isliugton]Ori^tna%»Knights- 
MS.  adds :  without  any  interest     bridge 
or  fortune 


t€ 
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*' quiet,  and  not  engage  themselves  in  any  plots;  book 
^  which  must  prove  ruinous  to  them,  and  could  do L 


"  the  king  no  good :"  which  was  very  true:  for  his    *^^'*- 
majesty  had  observed  so  much  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  at  his  being  at  Worcester,  and  his  conceal- 
ment after,  the  fear  they  were  under,  and  how  fruit- 
less any  insurrection  must  be,  that  he  endeavoured 
nothing  more  than  to  divert  and  suppress  all  indi- 
nations  that  way.     However,  this  high  court  of  jus- 
tice received  proof,  that  Mr.  Gerard  and  Mr.  Vowel 
had  been  present  with  some  other  gentlemen  in  a 
tavern,  where  discourse  had  been  held,  *^  how  easy  a 
thing  it  was  to  kiU  the  protector,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  seize  upon  the  Tower  of  London,  and  that, 
^^  if  at  the  same  time  the  king  were  proclaimed,  the 
*'  city  of  London  would  presently  declare  for  his 
^*  majesty,  and  nobody  would  oppose  him." 

Upon  this  evidence,  these  two  gentlemen  were  They  are 
condemned  to  be  hanged;  and  upon  the  tenth  of^^ 
July,  about  two  months  after  they  had  been  in  pri- 
son, a  gallows  was  erected  at  Charing-cross ;  whi- 
ther Mr.  Vowel  was  brought ;  who  was  a  person  ut-  Mr.vowei 

-  -  1        »  .  1  •       executed  at 

terly  unknown  to  the  king,  and  to  any  person  m-cbarmfc- 
trusted  by  him,  but  very  worthy  to  have  his  name  SJ^nwi- 
and  memory  preserved  in  the  list  of  those  who  T""  ****••' 


▼iour. 


shewed  most  magnanimity  and  courage  in  sacrific- 
ing their  lives  for  the  crown.  He  expressed  a  mar-  - 
veUous  contempt  of  death;  "which,"  he  said,  "he 
'^  suffered  without  having  committed  any  fault."  He 
professed  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  his  reverence  for 
the  church ;  and  earnestly  and  pathetically  advised 
the  people  to  return  to  their  fidelity  to  both; 
"  which,"  he  told  them,  "  they  would  at  last  be 
"  compelled  to  do  after  all  their  sufferings."     He 
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XIV 

L.  *'  how  unworthily  thej  prostituted  themselves  to 

1654.  «  gerve  the  ambition  of  an  unworthy  tyrant;"  and 
conjured  them  ^to  forsake  him,  and  to  serve  the 
*^  king ;  which,  he  was  sure,  they  would  at  last  do." 
And  so  having  devoutly  recommended  the  king,  and 
the  kingdom,  and  himself,  to  God  in  very  pious 
prayers,  he  ended  his  life  with  as  much  Christian  re» 
solution,  as  can  be  expected  from  the  most  composed 
conscience. 
S^K^If^  The  protector  was  prevailed  with  to  shew  more 
on  Tower,  fcspcct  to  Mr.  Gerard  in  causinc^  him  to  be  beheaded, 
afternoon  who  was  brought  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  to 
day.  *  '^^  a  scaffold  upon  the  Tower-hill.  But  they  were  so 
ill  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  him  who  suffered 
in  the  morning,  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
other  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  pressed  him  to  dis- 
cover all  the  secrets  of  the  plot  and  consfiiracy.  He 
told  them,  *^  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  lives,  he  would 
*^  lose  them  all  to  do  the  king  any  service ;  and  was 
**  now  willing  to  die  upon  that  suspicion ;  but  that 
*^  he  was  very  innocent  of  what  was  charged  against 
*'  him ;  that  he  had  not  entered  into  or  consented  to 
any  plot  or  conspiracy,  nor  given  any  countenance 
to  any  discourse  to  that  purpose;"  and  offered 
again  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  to  magnify  the 
king :  upon  which  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  pro- 
ceed; and  thereupon,  with  great  and  undaunted 
courage,  he  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  block. 
The  tame        The  samc  dav  was  concluded  with  a  very  exem- 

d»y  and  -^  -^ 

place  the  plary  piece  of  justice,  and  of  a  very  different  nature 

ambasM.  from  the  Other  two.     The  ambassador  of  Portugal 

thM  1^-^  had  a  very  splendid  equipage,  and  in  his  company 

headed.  |jjg  brother  don  Pantaleon  8a,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
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and  a  man  eminent  in  many  gfeat  actions ;  who  out  booIv 
of  cariosity  accompanied  his  brother  in  this  embassjr, 


that  he  might  see  England.  This  gentleman  was  of  ^^^^- 
a  haughty  and  imperious  nature ;  and  one  day  being 
in  the  new  exchange^  upon  a  sudden  accident  and 
mistake;  had  a  quarrel  with  that  Mr.  Gerard,  whom 
we  now  left  without  his  head;  who  had  then  re- 
turned some  negligence  and  contempt  to  the  rhodo- 
montadoes  of  the  Portuguese,  and  had  left  him  sen- 
sible of  receiving  some  affront.  Whereupon  the  don 
repaired  thither  again  the  next  day,  with  many  ser- 
vants, better  armed,  and  provided  for  any  encounter, 
imagining  he  should  there  find  his  former  adversary, 
who  did  not  expect  that  visit.  But  the  Portuguese 
not  distinguishing  persons,  and  finding  many  gen- 
tlemen walking  there,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  one  he 
believed  very  like  the  other,  he  thought  he  was  not 
to  lose  the  occasion,  and  entered  into  a  new  quarrel ; 
in  which  a  gentleman  utterly  unacquainted  with 
what  had  formerly  passed,  and  walking  there  acci- 
dentally»  was  killed,  and  others  hurt ;  upon  which, 
the  people  rising  from  all  the  neighbour  places,  don 
Pantaleon  thought  fit  to  make  his  retreat  to  his 
brother's  house ;  which  he  did,  and  caused  the  gates 
to  be  locked,  and  put  all  the  servants  in  arms  to 
(kfend  the  house  against  the  .people ;  which  had 
pursued  him,  and  flocked  now  together  from  all 
parts  to  apprehend  those  who  had  caused  the  dis- 
order, and  had  killed  a  gentleman. 

The  ambassador  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  but 
looked  upon  himself  as  afironted,  and  assaulted  by  a 
rude  multitude ;  and  took  care  to  defend .  his  house 
till  the  justice  should  allay  the  tumult.  Cromwell 
was  quickly  advertised  of  the  insolence,  and  sent  an 
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the  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  action : 


1 654.  Q^^  so  the  ambassador  came  to  be  informed  of  the 
truth  of  the  story,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
afflicted  and  astonished.  The  officer  demanded  the 
person  of  his  brother,  who  was  well  known,  and  the 
rest  of  those  who  were  present,  to  be  delivered  to 
him,  without  which  he  would  break  open  the  house, 
and  find  them  wherever  they  were  concealed.  The 
ambassador  demanded  the  privilege  that  was  due  to 
his  house  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  he  would 
defend  against  any  violence  with  his  own  life,  and 
*  the  lives  of  all  his  family ;  but  finding  the  officer  re- 
solute, and  that  he  should  be  too  weak  in  the  en- 
counter, he  desired  respite  till  he  might  send  to  the 
protector;  which  was  granted  to  him.  He  com- 
plained of  the  injury  that  was  done  him,  and  de»red 
an  audience.  Cromwell  sent  him  word,  **  that  a 
*^  gentleman  had  been  murdered,  and  many  others 
^^  hurt ;  and  that  justice  must  be  satisfied ;  and 
*^  therefore  required  that  alF  the  persons  engaged 
"  might  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  officer ; 
^^  without  which,  if  he  should  withdraw  the  soldiers, 
^<  and  desist  the  requiring  it,  the  people  would  pull 
**  down  the  house,  and  execute  justice  themselves ; 
**  of  which  he  would  not  answer  for  the  efiect. 
**  When  this  was  done,  he  should  have  an  audience, 
*^  and  all  the  satisfaction  it  was  in  his  power  to 
*'  give.'*  The  ambassador  desired, "  that  his  brother, 
"  and  the  rest,  might  remain  in  his  house,  and  he 
would  be  responsible,  and  produce  them  before 
the  justice  as  the  time  should  be  assigned."  But 
nothing  would  serve  but  the  delivery  of  the  persons, 
and  the  people  increased  their  cry,  **  that  they 
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**  would  pull  down  the  hoo«e,**    Whereupon  the  booh 
ambassador  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  brother^ 


and  the  rest  of  the  persons ;  who  were  aU  sent  pri.  '^^^- 
•oners  to  Newgate.  The  ambassador  used  all  the 
instances  he  could  for  his  brother,  being  willing  to 
leave  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  law ;  but  could 
receive  no  other  answer  but  **  that  justice  must  be 
^  done  f  and  justice  was  done  to  the  full ;  for  they 
were  all  brought  to  their  trial  at  the  sessions  at 
Newgate,  and  there  so  many  of  them  condemned  to 
be  hanged  as  were  found  guilty.  The  rest  of  those 
who  were  condemned  were  executed  at. Tyburn; 
and  don  Pantdleon  himself  was  brought  to  the  scaf* 
fold  on  Tower-hilt,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gerard  was  exe- 
cuted ;  where  he  lost  his  head  with  less  grace  than 
his  antagonist  had  done. 

Though  the  protector  bad  nothing  now  to  do  but  The  ooodi- 
at  home,  Holland  having  accepted  peace  upon  his'prul?L 
own  terms^  Portugal  bought  it  at  a  full  price,  and^^^^^ 
upon  an  humble  submission,  Denmark  being  con*^^*^"' 
tented  with  such  an  alliance  as  he  was  pleased  to 
make  with  them,  and  France  and  Spain  contending, 
by  their  ambassadors,  which  should  render  them- 
selves most  acceptable  to  him;  Scotland  lying  un-Tbeaute 
der  a  heavy  yoke  by  the  strict^  government  of^^^^^f^f 
Monk,  who  after  the  peace  with  the  Dutch  was 
sent  bade  to  govern  that  province,  which  was  re- 
duced under  the  government  of  the  English  laws, 
and  their  kiiic,  and  kirkmen,  entirely  subdoed  to 
the  obedience  of  the  state  with  ^  reference  to  assem- 
blies, or  synods ;  Ireland  being  confessedly  subdued,  of  Ireland. 
and  no  opposition  made  to  the  prot^tor^s  com- 

*  strict]  severe  *  with]  without 
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BOOK  mands;  so  that  commissions  were  sent  to  divide  all 

XIV. 

!— the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Irish,  or  to 

'^^'^'  those  English  who  had  adhered  to  the  king,  amongst 
those  adventurers  who  had  supplied  money  for  the 
war,  and  the  soldiers  and  officers ;  who  were  in 
great  arrears  for  their  pay,  and  who  received  liberal 
assignations  in  lands ;  one  whole  province  being  re- 
served for  the  Irish  to  be  confined  to°^;  and  all 
these  divisions  made  under  the  government  of  his 
younger  son,  Harry  Cromwell,  whom  he  sent  thi- 
ther as  his  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom;  who  lived 
in  the  full  grandeur  of  the  office :  notwithstanding 
all  this,  England  proved  not  yet  so  towardly  as  he 

Disputes     expected.    Vane,  and  the  most  considerable  men  of 

own  party;  the  independent  party,  iToni  the  time  he  had  turned 
them  out  of  the  parliament,  and  iso  dissolved  it,  re- 
tired quietly  to  their  houses  in  the  country ;  poi- 
soned the  affections  of  their  neighbours  towards  the 
government ;  and  lost  nothing  of  their  credit  with 
the  people;  yet  carried  themselves  so  warily,  that 
they  did  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
or  to  give  CromweU  any  advantage  against  them 
upon  which  to  call  them  in  question. 

Especially       ThcTc  wcrc  another^  less  wary,  because  a  more 

the  level- 

len.  desperate  party,  which  were  the  levellers;  many 

whereof  had  been  the  most  active  agitators  in  the 
army,  who  had  executed  his  orders  and  diesigns  in 
incensing  the  army  against  the  parliament,  and  had 
been  at  that  time  his  sole  confidents  and  bedfellows ; 
who,  from  the  time  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
protector,  which  to  them  was  as  odious  as  that  of 
king,  professed  a  mortal  hatred  to  his  person ;  uid 

*"  for  the  Irish  to  be  confined  to]  for  a  demesne  for  the  protector 
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he  well  knew  both  these  people  had  too  much  credit  book 

XIV 

in  his  army,  and  with  some  principal  ofiicers  of  it. 


Of  these  men  he  stood  in  more  fear  than  of  all  the    '  ^^^' 
king's  party ;  of  which  he  had  in  truth  very  little 
apprehension,  though  he  coloured  many  of  the  pre- 
parations he  made  against  the  other,  as  if  provided 
against  the  dangers  threatened  from  them. 

But  the  time  drew  near  now,  when  he  was  obliged  He  caiu  a 
by  the  instrument  of  government,  and  upon  his^errnew 
oath,  to  call  a  piarliament;  which  seemed  to  him™*^**^^' 
the  only  means  left  to  compose  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  an  entire  submission  to  his  government.' 
In  order  to  this  meeting,  though  he  did  not  observie 
the  old  course  in  sending  writs  out  to  all  the  little 
boroughs  throughout  England,  which  use  to  send 
burgesses,  (by  which  method  some  single,  counties  ^ 
send  more  members  to  the  parliament,  than  six 
other  counties  do,)  he  thought  he  took  ^  a  more 
equal  way  by  appointing  more  knights  for  every 
shire  to  be  chosen,  and  fewer  burgesses;  whereby 
the  number  of  the  whole  was  much  lessened ;  and 
yet,  the  people  being  left  to  their  own  election,  it 
was  not  by  him  p  thought  an  ill  temperament,  and 
was  then  generally  looked  upon  as  an  alteration  fit 
to  be  more  warrantably  made,  and  in  k  better  time« 
And  so,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  writs,  elections  were 
made  accordingly  in  all  places;  and  such  persons, 
for  the  most  part,  chosen  and  returned,  as  were  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  best  affected  ^  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  to  those  who  had  any  authority  in 


.    ^  by  which    method    some  ^  he  thought   he   took]   he 

single  counties]  in  which  there  seemed  to  take 

is  so  great  an  inequality,  that  p  by  him]  Not  in  MS. 

some  single  counties  *>  best  affected]  least  affected 
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BOOR  it;  there  being  strict  order  given,  *'  that  no  person 
**  who  had  ever  been  against  the  parliament  during 


**  persons,  .<diould  be  capable  of  being  chosen  to  sit 
**  in  that  parliament ;''  nor  were  any  such  persons 
made  choice  of. 
Hii  pariia-      The  daj  of  their  meeting  was  the  third  of  Sep- 
^temb.  8,  tember  in  the  year  1654,  within  less  than  a  year 
^^^'       after  he  had  been  declared  protector;  when,  after 
they  had  been  at  a  sermon  in  the  abbey  at  Westmin* 
ster,  they  all  came  into  the  painted  chamber ;  where 
Ins  highness  made  them  a  large  discourse ;  and  tdd 
The  tub-    them,  **  that  that  parliament  was  such  a  congrega- 
hiBspc^  ^  tion  of  wise,  prudent,  and  discreet  persons,  that 
to  them,     a  Bngignd  had  scarce  seen  the  like :  that  he  should 
forbear  relating  to  them  the  series  of  God's  provi- 
dence aU  along  to  that  time,  because  it  was  wdl 
'*  known  to  them ;  and  only  declare  to  them,  that 
'*  the  erection  of  his  present  power  was  a  suitable 
**  providence  to  the  rest,  by  dewing  what  a  condi<^ 
**  tion  these  nations  were  in  at  its  erection :  that 
^  then   every  man's  heart  was  against  anoth^s, 
**  every  man's  interest  divided  against  anoth^s,  and 
almost  every  thing  grown  arbitrary:  that  there 
was  grown  up  a  general  contempt  of  Ood  and 
Christ,  the  grace  of  God  turned  into  wantonness, 
**  and  his  spirit  made  a  cloak  for  all  wickedness  and 
**  profaueness ;  nay,  that  the  axe  was  even  laid  to 
**  the  root  of  the  ministry,  and  swarms  of  Jesuits 
^  were  continually  wafted  over  hither  to  consume 
**  aad  destroy  the  welfare  of  England :  that  the  na- 
tion was  then  likewise  engaged  in  a  deep  war 
with  Portugal,  Holland,  and  P^rance;  so  that  the 
"  whole  nation  was  one  heap  of  confusion :  but  that 
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**  t^  y^^amt  gofrenvamt  was  caloilated  for  the  book 
**  |ieople'9  interest,  let  maligiuuit  spirits  sagr  what 


4t 


tbfsj  would;  and  that»  with  humbleness  towards  '^^'' 
God,  and  modesty  towards  them,  he  would  re- 
count somewhat  in  the  hehalf  of  the  government. 
Pirst,  it  had  endearoured  to  reform  the  law ;  it 
had  put  into  the  seat  of  justice  men  of  known  in>- 
tegrity  and  alnlity ;  it  had  settled  a  way  for  pro- 
**  bation  of  ministers  to  preach  the  goipd :  and  be^ 
**  aides  all  this»  it  had  called  a  free  parliament : 
**  that,  blessed  be  God,  they  that  day  saw  a  free  par- 
^  liament :  then  as  to  wars,  that  a  peace  was  made 
^  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Dutdi,  and  Portugal, 
"^  and  was  likewise  near  concluding  with  France*: 
that  these  things  were  but  entrances,  and  doon 
of  hopes;  hut  now  he  made  no  questicm  to  ^Eiable 
them  to  lay  the  top  stone  of  the  work,  recom- 
^  mending  to  them  that  maxim,  that  peace,  though 
**  it  were  made,  was  not  to  be  trusted  farther  than 
^it  counted  with  interest:  that  the  great  work 
^  which  now. lay  upon  this  parliament,  was,  that  the 
^  goreammexA  of  England  nught  be  settled  upon 
tamos  of  hcmour :  that  they  would  avoid  conAK 
flions,  lest  foreign  Abates  should  take  advantage  of 
them :  that,  as  for  himself,  he  did  not  speak  like 
**  one  that  would  be  a  lord  over  them,  but  as  one 
'*  that  would  be  a  fellow-servant  in  that  great  aS- 
**  fair :"  and  concluded,  "  that  they  should  go  to 
^  their  house,  and  there  make  choioe  of  a  speaker :'' 
which  they  presently  did,  and  seemed  very  unani- 
mous in  their  first  «ct,  which  wns  the  making  choice 


ft 

f 
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of  Wilfiam  Lenthall  to  be  their  speaker;  which wiiiiam 
agreement  was  upon  very  disagreeing  pnnciples.  cbown  their 
•Cromwell  having  designed  him^'Ar  luck's  sake,  and*^'*^'' 
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BOOK  being  well  acquainted  with  his  temper,  concluded^ 
that  he  would  be  made  a  property  in  this,  as  well 


XIV. 


^^^^-  as  he  had  been  in  the  long  parliament,  when  he  al- 
ways complied  with  that  party  that  was  most  jwwer- 
ful.  And  the  other  persons  who  meant  nothing 
that  Cromwell  did,  were  weU  pleased,  but  of  hope 
that  the  same  man's  being  in  the  chair  might  faci- 
litate the  renewing  and  reviving  the  former  house ; 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  true  legitimate  par- 
liament, strangled  by  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and 
yet  that  it  had  life  enough  left  in  it. 
inieir  act.  Leuthall  was  no  sooner  in  his  chair  than  it  was 
prpposed,  "  that  they  might  in  the  first  place  con- 
"  sider  by  what  authority  they  came  thither,  and 
"  whether  that  which  had  convened  them  had  a 
**  lawful  power  to  that  purpose."  From  which  sub- 
ject the  protector's  creatures,  and  those  of  the  army, 
endeavoured  to  divert  them  by  all  the  arguments 
they  could.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  current  of 
the  house  insisted  upon  the  first  dearing  that  point, 
as  the  foundation,  upon  which  all  their  counsels 
must  be  built :  and  as  many  of  the  members  posi- 
tively enough  declared  against  that  power,  so  one  of 
them,  more  confident  than  the  rest,  said  plainly, 
that  they  might  easily  discern  the  snares  which 
were  laid  to  entrap  the  privileges  of  the  people ; 
*^  and  fpr  his  own  part,  as  God  had  made  him  in- 
<*  stru mental  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in  one  per- 
^^  son,  so  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see  the  na- 
tion's liberties  shackled  by  another,  whose  right  to 
the  government  could  not  be  measured  otherwise 
than  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  which  alone  had 
*'  emboldened  him  to^  command  his  commanders." 
This  spirit  pi^Vadljbd'  so  far,  that,  for  eight  days  to- 


it 
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flether^  those  of  the  council  of  officers,  and  others,  book 

'         XIV 

(who  were  .called  the  court  party,)  could  not  divert 


< 


the  question  from  being  put,  "  whether  the  govern-  '  ^^^' 
**  ment  should  be  by  a  protector  and  a  parliament," 
any  other  way  than  by  lengthening  the  debate,  and 
then  adjourning  the  house  when  the  question  was 
ready  to  be  put,  because  they  plainly  saw  that  it 
would  be  carried  in  the  negative. 

The  continuance  of  this  warm  debate  in  the 
house,  in  which  the  protector's  own  person  was  not 
treated  with  much  reverence,  exceedingly  perplexed 
him ;  and  oUiged  him  once  more  to  try,  whkt  re- 
spect his  sovereign  presence  would  produce  towards 
a  better  composure.  So  he  came  again  to  the  cromweii 
painted  chamber,  and  sent  for  his  parliament  totCmiotbe 
come  to  him ;  and  then  told  them,  '^  that  the  great  chafer. 
God .  of  heayen  and  earth  knew  what  grief  and 
sorrow  of  heart  it  was  to  him,  to  find  thom  falling 
**  into  heats  and  divisions ;  that  he  would  have 
**  them  take  notice  of  this,  that  the  same  govern- 
ment made  him  a  protector,  that  made  them  a 
parliament :  that  as  they  were  intrusted  in  some 
**  things,  so  was  he  in  others :  that  in  the  gbvern- 
''  ment  were  certain  fundamentals,  which  could  not 
^'  be  altered,  to  wit,  that  the  government  should  be 
^*  in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament ;  that  parlia- 
*'  ments  should  not  be  perpetual,  and  always  sit- 
ting; that  the  militia  should  not  be  trusted  into 
one  hand,  or  power,  but  so  as  the  parliament 
might  have  a  check  on  the  protector,  and  the  pro- 
tector on  the  parliament ;  that  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion there  ought  to  be  a  liberty  of  consdence,  and 
**  that  persecution  in  the  church  was  not  to  be  to- 
**  lerated.    These,  he  said,  were  unalterable  funda- 
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BOOK  <<  mentals.    As  for  other  things  in  the  gov^efrmneiit; 
^  thej  were  examinable  and  alterable  as  the  state 


1654.  it  ^f  affairs  did  require:  that»  for  his  omn  part, he 
**  was  even  overwhelmed  with  grief,  to  ^tee  that  any 
'*  of  them  should  go  about  to  oirerthrow  what  was 
settled,  contrary  to  the  trust  tiiey  had  received 
from  the  pe<^le ;  whidi  could  not  but  bring  very 
great  inconveniences  upon  themselves  and  the  na^ 
**  tion«"  Whai  he  had  made  this  frank  declaration 
unto  them  what  they  were  to  trust  to,  die  better  to 
confirm  them  in  their  duty,  he  had  appointed  a 
guard  to  attend  at  the  door  of  the  parfiament  liouae, 
and  there  to  restrain  all  men  from  entering  into  the 
house  who  refused  to  subscribe  this  following  en- 
He  admiu  gagement :  **  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  b^ 

none  into  ■»   n  '  9  />  ^  111  n    t 

the  bouse  '^  true  aud  fai.thful  to  the  lord  protector  of  the  vom* 
snbt^ribed*  **  mon wealth  of  England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland ; 
ment  to^  ^*  ^^^  ^'^^  °^^  (accordiug  to  the  tenor  of  this  in- 
bim.  i(  denture,  whereby  I  am  returned  to  serve  in  par- 
liament) propose  or  give  any  consent  ^  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  setded  in  one  person  and  a 
parliament," 

This  engagement  a  considerable  part^  of  the 
members  utterly  revised  to  sign;  and  called  it  a 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  and  an  ab- 
solute depriving  them  of  that  fireedom  which  was 
essential  to  it.  So  they  were  excluded,  and  re- 
strained firom  entering  into  the  house:  and  diey 
who  did  subscribe  it,  and  had  diereupon  liberty  to 
sit  there,  were  yet  so  refractory  to  any  proposition 
that  might  settle  him  in  the  government  in  the 
manner  he  desired  it,  that,  afiter  the  five  months 

'  any  oonseni;]  my  consent     "  a  considerable  pait]  the  tnijor  part 
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iiear  apeat  in   wrandihg,  and  useless  discouraes,  book 

(during  which  he  was  not  to  attempt^  the  dissohi- 1_ 

tion  of  them,  bj  his  instrument  of  government,)  iie    ^^^• 
took  the  first  opportunily  to  dissolve  them;    aiid 
upon  the  two  and  twentieth  of  January,  with  someHedisMiTes 
reproaches,  he  let  them  know  he  could  do  the  bnsi-  ss. 
ness  without  them ;  and  so  dismissed  them  wil^ 
much  evidence  of  his  displeasure :  and  they  again 
retired  to  their  habitations,  resolved  to  wait  another 
opportunity  of  revenge,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
give  no  evidence  of  their  submitting  to  his  usurpa^ 
tion,  by  undertaking  any  employment  or  office  under 
Ms  authority,  he  as  carefiilly  endeavouring  and  watch- 
ing to  find  such  an  advantage  against  them,  as  mi^it 
make  them  liable  to  tihe  penalty  of  the  laws.     Yet 
even  his  weakness  and  hnpotenoy  upon  such  a  noto- 
rious advantage  appeared  in  two  very  notable  ia^ 
stances,  which  happened  about  that  time,  in  the  An  account 
case  of  two  persons,  whose  names  were  then  much  wudt'an 
taken  notice  of  upon  the  stage  of  affairs,  John  Wild-  y  itum  ° 
man  and  John  Lilbum.  leveiicn. 

The  former  had  been  bred  a  scholar  in  the  «ni-john  wud- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  being  young,  and  of  a 
pregnant  wit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
meant  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  war ;  and  chose 
to  depend  upon  CSromwell's  countenance  and  adv4ee, 
when  he  was  not  above  the  degree  of  a  captain  of  a 
troop  of  horse  himself,  and  was  much  esteemed  and 
vahied  by  .him,  and  made  an  officer ;  and  was  so 
active  in  contriving  and  fomenting  jealousies  and 
discontents,  and  so  dexterous  in  composing  or  im- 
proving any  disgusts,  and  so  inspired  with  the  spirit, 
of  praying  and  preaching,  when  those  gifts  came 

*•  he  was  not  to  attempt]  he  durst  not  attempt 


man. 
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BOOK  into  request,  and  became  thriving  arts,  that  about 

Yf  V 

the  time  when  the  king  was  taken  from  Holmby, 


1655.  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  army  should  enter 
into  contests  with  the  parliament,  John  Wildman 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  principal  agitators,  and  was 
most  relied  upon  by  Cromwell  to  infuse  those  things 
into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  conduct  them 
in  the  managery  of  their  discontents,  as  might  most 
advance  those  designs  he  then  had ;  and  quickly  got 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  parts;  and,  having  a 
smooth  pen,  drew  many  of  the  papers  which  first 
kindled  the  fire  between  the  parliament  and  the 
army,  that  was  not  afterwards  extinguished  but  in 
the  ruin  of  both.  '  His  reputation  in  those  faculties 
made  him  quit  the  army ;  where  he  was  become  a 
major ;  and  where  he  kept  still  a  great  interest,  and 
betook  himself  to  dvil  affairs,  in  the  solicitation  of 
suits  depending  in  the  parliament,  or  before  com- 
mittees ;  where  he  had  much  credit  with  those  who 
had  most  power  to  do  right  or  wrong,  and  so  made 
himself  necessary  to  those  who  had  need  of  such 
protection  from  the  tyranny  of  the  time.  By  these 
arts  he  thrived,  and  got  much  more  than  he  could 
have  done  in  the  army,  and  kept  and  increased  his 
credit  there,  by  the  interest  he  had  in  other  places. 
When  Cromwell  declined  the  ways  of  establishing 
the  commonwealth,  Wildman,  amongst  the  rest,  for^ 
sook  him;  and  entered,  warily,  into  any  counsels 
which  were  like  to  destroy  him :  and  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  this  last  parliament^  having  less  of  phl^m, 
and  so  less  patience  than  other  men,  to  expect  an- 
other opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  leave 
him  to  Establish  his  greatness,  he  did  believe  he 
should  be  able  to  make  such  a  schism  in  the  army. 
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-as  would  give  an  opportunity  to  other  enraged  per*  book 

sons  to  take  vengeance  upon  him.  L. 

'  Cromwell  knew  the  man,  and  his  undermining  ^^^^- 
faculties;  knew  he  had  some  design  in  hand,  but 
coukl  not  make  any  such  discovery  as  might  war- 
rant a  public  prosecution ;  but  appointed  some  trusty 
spies  (of  which  he  had  plenty)  to  watch  him  very 
narrowly,  and,  by  being  often  with  him,  to  find 
his  papers ;  the  spreading  whereof,  he  knew,  would 
be  the  preamble  to  any  conspiracy  of  his.  Shortly 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  these  in- 
struments of  Cromwell's  surprised  him  in .  a  room, 
where  he  thought  he  had  been  safe  enough,  as  he 
was  writing  a  declaration ;  and  seized  upon  the  pa- 
pers ;  the  title  whereof  was,  **  a  declaration,  con- 
taining the  reasons  and  motives  which  oblige  us 
to  take  up  arms  against  Oliver  Cromwell;"  and 
though  it '  was  not  finished,  yet  in  that  that  was 
done,  there  was  all  venom  imaginable  expressed 
against  him,  and  a  large  and  bitter  narration  of  all 
his  foul  breach'  of  trust,  and  perjuries,  enough  to 
have  exposed  any  man  to  the  severest  judgment  of 
that  time ;  and  as  much  as  he  could  wish  to*  dis- 
cover against  him,  or  any  man  whom  he  most  de- 
sired to  destroy.  The  issue  was,  the  man  was  strait- 
ly  imprisoned,  and  preparations  made  for  his  trial, 
and  towards  his  execution,  which  all  men  expected. 
But,  whether  CromweU  found  that  there  were  more 
^gaged  with  him  than  could  be  brought  to  justice, 
or  were  fit  to  be  discovered,  (as  many  men  believed,) 
or  that  Wildman  obliged  himself  for  the  time  to 
come  not  oidy  to  be  quiet,  but  to  be  a  spy  for  him 
upon  others,  (as  others  at  that  time  suspected^  and 
had  reason  for  it  afterwards,)  after  a  short  time  of 
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BOOK  miBraoiiiBent,  the  man  was  zestored  to  his  libertj^ 

'    and  resorted,  with  the  same  suooess  aod  repiitatioii, 

1655.    ^Q  }j^  jGdrmer  course  of  life ;  in  which  he  thiired 

very  notafblj. 

John  Lu-        The  case  of  Jchn  lalbum  was  mudi  mote  won- 

"™*  derful,  and  administered  more  occasion  of  discauEse 
and  observation.  This  man,  before  the  troubles, 
was  a  poor  bookbinder ;  and,  for  procuring  some  se- 
ditious pamphlets  against  the  church  and  state  to 
be  printed  and  dispersed,  had  been  severely  ceib- 
sured  in  the  star  chamb^,  and  received  a  sharp  cas- 
tigation,  whicfa  made  him  .more  obstinate  and  mafi- 
dous  against  them ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  <»nfoaocd, 
in  the  mdancholy  of  his  imprisonment,  and  by  read- 
ing the  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  raised  in  himself  a  mar- 
vellous inclination  and  appetite  to  sufer  in  €be  de- 
fence or  for  the  vindication  of  any  oppressed  truth ; 
«nd  found  hinsdf  very  much  confirmed  in  that  spi- 
rit ;  and  in  that  time  diligently  collected  and  mad 
all  those  libek  and  books,  which  had  anciently,  as 
well  as  lately,  been  written  against  the  church :  from 
whence,  with  the  venom,  be  had  likewise  oontracted 
ihe  impudence  and  bitterness  of  their  style ;  and,  by 
{nractice,  brought  himiself  to  the  foculty  of  writing 
like  them :  and  so,  when  that  licence  broke  in  of 
printing  all  timt  malice  and  wit  could  suggest,  he 
published  some  .pamphlets  in  his  own  name,  fuH  of 
that  confidence  and  virulency,  which  might  asperse 
the  government  most  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  and 
to  their  humour.  When  the  jwar  begun,  lie  put  him- 
Mlf  into  the  anny ;  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
king's  f oroes  in  that  engagement  at  Bimtfovd,  short- 
ly after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  and  being  then  a 
man  mudi  known,  and  talked  of  for  his  qualities 


1655. 
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$bore  mentioiied,  he  was  not  so  well  treated  m  pri^  book 

XIV. 

son  as  win  like  to  recoDcile  him ;  and  being  brdught- 
before  the  chief  justice^  to  be  tried  fi)r  treason  by 
a  commission  of  oyer  and  ferminer,  (in  which  me* 
thod  the  kii^  intended  then  to  have  proceeded 
against  the  rebels  which  should  be  taken,)  he  be^ 
hared  himself  with  so  great  impudence,  in  extolling 
^e  power  of  the  parliament,  that  it  was  manifest  he 
had  an  ambition  to  have'been  made  a  martyr  for 
that  cause.  But  as  he  was  liberally  supplied  from 
his  friends  at  London,  (and  the  parliament  in  ex- 
press terms  declared,  **  that  they  would  inflict  pu-» 
^  nirfiment  upon  the  prisoners  they  had  of  the  Idng^s 
^^  party,  in  the  same  manner  as  LSbum  and  the  rest 
^  should  suffer  at  Oxford,")  so  he  did  find  means  to 
corrupt  the  marshal  who  had  the  custody  of  him ; 
and  made  his  escape  into  the  parliament  quarters ; 
where  he  was  received  with  public  joy,  as  a  dUaii^ 
pion  that  had  defied  the  king  in  his  own  court 

From  this  time  he  was  entertained  by  Oomwell 
with  great  familiarity,  and,  in  his  contests  with  the 
pariiament,  was  of  much  use  to  him,  and  privacy 
with  him.  But  he  begun  then  to  find  him  of  so 
restless  and  unruly  a  spirit,  and  to  make  those  ad* 
vances  in  religion  against  the  presbyterians  before 
he  thought  it  seasonaMe^  that  he  dispensed  with  his 
presence  in  the  army,  where  he  was  an  officer  of 
name,  and  made  him  reside  in  Lmidon,  where  he 
wished  that  temiper  should  be  improved.  And  when 
the  parliament  was  so  much  offended  with  his  sedi- 
tious humour,  and  the  pamphlets  he  published  every 
day  in  rdigion,  with  reflectiofis  upon  their  proceed^ 
ings,  that  they  resolved  to  prosecute  him^  with 

^  to  proBecate  him]  to  have  proceeded  agsunait  him 
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Boofc  great  rigour,  (towards  which  the  assembly  of  divines, 
which  he  had  likewise  provoked,  contributed  their 


1655.  desire  and  demand,)  Cromwell  writ  a  very  passionate 
letter  to  the  parliament,  ^*  that  they  would  not  so 
'^  much  discourage  their  army,  that  was  fighting  for 
^*  them,  as  to  censure  an  officer  of  it  for  his  opinion 
^*  in  point  of  conscience ;  for  the  liberty  whereof,  and 
^*  to  free  themselves  from  the  shackles  in  which  the 
*'  bishops  would  enslave  them,  that  army  had  been 
^*  principally  raised."  Upon  which,  all  farther  |)ro- 
secution  against  Lilbum  was  declined  at  that  time, 
though  he  declined  not  the  farther  provocation  ;  and 
continued  to  make  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
as  odious  as  he  could.  But  from  the  time  that  Crom- 
well had  dispersed  that  parliament, '  and  was,  in  ef- 
fect, in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  Lilbum 
withdrew  his  favour  for  him ;  and  thought  him  now 
an  enemy  worthy  of  his  displeasure ;  and,  both  in 
discourses  and  writings,  in  pamphlets  and  invectives, 
loaded  him  with  all  the  aspersions  of  hypocrisy,  ly- 
ing, and  tyranny,  and  all  other  imputations  and  re- 
proaches which  ieither  he  deserved,  or  the  malice  or 
bitterness  of  the  other's  nature  could  suggest  to  him, 
to  make  him  the  most  universally  odious  that  a 
faithless  perjured  person  could  be. 

Cromwell  y  could  bear  ill  language  and  reproaches 
with  less  disturbance  and  concernment,  than  any 
person  in  authority  had  ever  done :  yet  the  prosecu- 
tion '  this  man  exercised  him  with,  made  him  plain- 
ly discern  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
his  dignity,  or  to  have  any  security  in  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  his  licence  continued;  and  therefore, 

»  parliament,]  MS. adds:  and         ^  Cromwell]  The  protector 
made  himself  protector,  '  prosecution]  persecution 
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after  he  had  set  spies  upon  him  to  .observe  his  ac-  book 

•  XIV 

dons,  and  collect  his  words,  and  upon  advice  with 


the  council  at  law  of  the  state  %  was  confidently  in-  *^^* 
formed,  *^  that,  as  well  by  the  old  established  laws, 
'^  as  by  new  ordinances,  Lilbum  was  guilty  of  high 
**  treason,  and  had  forfeited  his  life,  if  he  were  pro- 
**  secuted  in  any  court  of  justice,"  he  caused  him  to 
be  sent  to  Newgate,  and  at  the  next  sessions  to  be 
indicted' of  high  treason;  all  the  judges  bising  pre- 
sent, and  the  council  at  law  to  enforce  the  evidence, 
and  all  care  being  taken  for  the  return  of  such  a 
jury  as  might  be  fit  for  the  importance  of  the  case. 
Lilbum  appeared  undaunted,  and  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  man  that  was  to  play  a  prize  before  the 
people  for  their  own  liberty ;  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  heard,  all  the  charge  and  evidence  against  him 
with  patience  enough,  save  that,  by  interrupting  the 
lavFyers,  sometimes,  who  prosecuted  hiAi,'  and  by 
sharp  answers  to  some  questions  of  the  judges,  he 
shewed  that  he  had  no  reverence  for  their  persons, 
nor  any  submission  to  their  authority.  The  whole 
day  was  spent  in  his  trial ;  and  when  he  came  to 
make  his  defence,  he  mingled  so  much  law  in  his 
discourse  to  invalidate  their  authority  ^,  and  to 
make  it  appear  so  tyrannical,  that  neither  their 
lives,  liberties,  nor  estates,  were  in  any  degree  se- 
cure, whilst  that  usurpation  was  exercised ;  and  an- 
swered all  the  matters  objected  against  him  with 
such  an  assurance,  making  them  ^*  to  contain  no- 
*^  thing  of  high  treason,  and  that  to  be  a  govern^ 
<*  ment  against  which  ^  high  treason  could  not  be 

*  the  council  at  law  of  the         ^  that  to  be   a  government 

state]  his'oouDcil  at.law  against  which]  Cromwell  to  be 

^  their,  authority]  the  autho-  a  person  againft  whom 
rity  of  Cromwell  .... 
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BOOK  <*  oommitted ;**  and  telling  them  '*  that  all  trae  bom 


XI 


u 


EB^shmen  were  obliged  to  oppose  this  tyranny, 
1655.  <«  Qg  ]|Q  \^  dxme  purely  for  their  sakes,  and  that  he 
<'  had  done  it  only  for  their  sakes,  and  to  preserve 
^  them  from  being  slaves,  contrary  to  his  own  pro- 
**  fit  and  worldly  interest :"  he  told  them  ^'  how 
^  much  he  had  been  in  Cromwell's  friendship :  that 
**  he  might  have  received  any  benefit  or  preferment 
<*  from  him,  if  he  would  have  sat  still,  and  seen  hi& 
"  country  enslaved ;  which  because  he  would  not 
**'  do,  he  was  brought  hither  to  have  his  life  taken 
'^  fixrni  him  by  their  judgment ;  which  he  appre- 
^*  bended  not :"  he  defended  himself  with  that  vi- 
gour, and  charmed  the  jury  so  powerfully,  that» 
against  all  the  direction  and  chai^  the  judges  could 
give  them,  (who  assured  them,  **  that  the  words 
^  and  actions  fully  proved  against  the  prisoner, 
^  were  high  treason  by  the  law ;  and  that  they  were 
**  bound,  by  all  the  obligation  of  conscience,  to  find 
^*  him  guilty,")  after  no  long  consultation  between 
themselves,  they  returned  with  their  verdict,  **  that 
**  he  was  not  guilty :"  nor  could  they  be  persuaded 
by  the  judges  to  change  or  recede  from  their  ver- 
dict ^:  which  infinitely  enraged  and  perplexed  Crom-« 
well  ^ ;  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  greater  defeat  than 
the  loss  of  a  battle  would  have  been.  And  though 
Lilbum  was  thus  acquitted  in  the  year  1658,  yet 
Cromwell  ^  would  never  soffer  him  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty, as  by  the  law  he  ought  to  have  been,  but  sent 
faim  from  prison  to  prison,  and  kept  him  endosed 
there  tin  he  himself  died.  These  two  instances  of 
persons  not  otherwise  considerable  are  thought  per- 

^  verdict]  judgment  acquitted  in  the  year  1653,  yet 

«  Cromwell]  the  protector         Cromwell]  Not  m  MS. 
'  though  I^lbum  was  thus 
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tinent  to  be  ioserted,  as  an  evidence  of  the  temper  book 
of  the  nation ;  and  how  far  the  spirits  of  that  titne    ^^^' 
were  from  paying  a  submission  to  that  power,  when    '  ^^5- 
nobody  had   the  courage   to  lift   up  their  hands 
against  it. 

Whatever  uneasiness  and  perplexity  Cromwell  Th«  .^ng*« 
found  in  his  condition  at  home,  the  king  found  no  abroad.  ^ 
benefit  from  it  abroad,  or  from  the  friendship  or  the 
indignation  of  other  princes ;  they  had  all  the  same 
terrible  apprehension  of  Cromwell's  power  as  if  he 
had  been  landed  with  ah  army  in  any  of  their  do* 
minions,  and  looked  upon  the  king's  condition  as 
desperate,  and  not  to  be  supported.    The  treaty  be-cromweir* 
tween  France  and  England  proceeded  very  fast;J^^7*'^ 
and  every  day  produced  fresh  evidence  of  the  good 
intelligence  between  Cromwell  and  the  cardinal. 
The  ships  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  when 
they  went  to  relieve  Dunkirk,  and  by  the  taking 
whereof  Dunkirk  had  been  lost,  were  now  restored, 
and  set  at  liberty;  and  such  mutual  offices  per- 
formed between  them,  as,  with  frequent  evidences  of 
aversion  from  the  king  and  his  interest,  made  it 
very  manifest  to   his   majesty,  that  his  residence 
would  not  be  suffered  to  continue  longer  in  France, 
after  the  alliance  should  be  published  with  Crom- 
well ;  which  was  not  yet  perfected,  by  the  cardinal's 
blushing  to  consent  to  some  propositions,  without 
which  the  other's  fast  friendship  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  he  was  not  willing  that  modesty  should 
be  conquered  at  once,  though  every  body  knew  it 
would  quickly  be  prostituted. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but. that  the  king  was 
heartily  weary  of  being  in  a  place  where  he  was  so 
iU  treated;  where  he  lived  so  uncomfortably,  and 

VOL.  VII.  E 
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BOOK  ih)in  whence  he  foresaw  that  he  should  soon  be 

XXV. 

driven.    But  as  he  had  no  money  to  enaUe  him  to 


1655.    i^eiQQye,  or  to  pay  the  debts  he  owed  there,  so  he 

The  king  "■  i  •  i  i  •    i 

thinks  of    knew  not  to  what  place  to  repair,  where  he  might 
Ktreating   ^^^  ^  ^.^^  reccption.    Holland  was  bound  not  to 

^1^°^;,^"^  admit  him  into  their  dominions,  and  by  their  ex* 
was  the      ample  had  shewed  other  princes  and  states,  what 

question.  ^  -^ 

conditions  they  must  submit  to  who  would  be  allies 
to  Cromwell.  The  king  of  Spain  was  at  the  same 
time  contending  with  France  for  Cromwell's  friends 
ship,  and  thought  he  had  some  advantage  with  hint 
by  the  residence  his  majesty  had  in  France:  so 
there  could  be  no  thought  of  repairing  into  Flan- 
deis,  and  that  he  could  be  admitted  to  stay  there. 
The  protestants,  in  most^  {daces,  expressed  nwch 
more  inclination  to  his  rebels  than  to  him.  The  Bo- 
man  catholics  looked  upon  him  as  in  so  desperate  a 
condition,  that  he  would  in  a  short  time  be  necessir 
tated  to  throw  himself  into  their  arms  by  cbai^ging 
his  religion,  without  which  they  generally^  declared^ 
**  they  would  never  give  him  the  least  assistance,** 
In  this  distress,  his  majesty  resumed  the  considera- 
tions he  had  formerly  entered  upon,  of  sending  to 
the  diet ;  which  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  to 
meet  shortly  at  Ratisbon^  to  make  choice  of  a  king 
of  the  Romans.  And  Germany  being  then  in  peace^ 
the  emperor  made  little  doubt  of  finding  a  concur- 
rence in  the  choice  of  the  king  of  Hungary  his 
eldest  son  to  be  made  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
thereby  to  be  sure  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire. 
Our  king  had  long  designed  to  send  the  lord  WiU 
mot  on  that  errand,  to  try  what  the  emperor,  and 

f  most]  all  ^  they  generally]  they  all 
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princes  of  Oermatij,  ii^ould  do,  to  ^ch  a  cotijutic-  BOpk 
tiiwi,  towards  the  uniting  all  other  pritices  with     ^^^' 


thettidelves,  in  undertaking  a  quarrel  they  were  aU  *^^^' 
'Coiieemed  in,  to  t^tbre  a  prince  so  injured  and  op- 
pressed by  so  odidiiii  a  rebellion ;  land  in  the  mean 
time,  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  mbre  hope, 
Whdt  contributibti  the^  would  make  towards  his 
Mppolt ;  ktid  likewise,  upon  this  bccasion,  what  ft 
|>lace  might  be  found,  in  the  nearest  paits  of  Ger- 
IsifAiy,  -Ibr  the  king  to  repair  to ;  where  he  might  At- 
tend his  better  destiny. 

It  wlas  most  suitaUe  to  the  occasion,  dtid  the  ne^  ^ 
cessity  of  the  king's  condition,  that  this  affair  shiduld 
be  despatched  in  as  private  a  way  as  was  posilible, 
and  with  as  little  expense,  it  being  imposl^ibie  to 
Bend  an  ambassador  in  such  an  equipage,  as,  c^t  sUch 
An  illustrious  convention  of  all  the  princes  of  the* 
empire,  was  necessary.  Wilmot  pressed  very  much 
Ibr  that  character,  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
accomplish  his  being  made  an  earl;  for  which  he 
had  obtained  the  king's  promise  in  li  fit  season. 
And  he  took  great  j)ains  to  persuade  the  king^ 
^  that  this  was  a  proper  season,  and  very  much  for 
^  the  advancement  of  hU  service :  but,  that  if  h^ 
^  had  the  title  of  an  earl,  which  would  be  looked 
^  upon  as  a  high  qualification,  he  would  not  assuine 
'^the  character  of  attlbassador,  though  he  would 
"  carry  sudi  a  commission  with .  him,  but  make  dll 
'*  Ms  n^ociations  as  a  private  envoy  ;**  of  which  he 
proBDUsed  the  king  wonderM  efiects,  afnd  pretended 
to  have  great  assurance  of  money,  and  of  making 
levies  of  mto  for  any  expedition.  The  king,  rathet 
to  comply  with  the  general  expectation,  and  to  do 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  do,  than  oiit  of  any 

£  2 
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BOOK  hope  of  notable  advantage  from  this  agitation,  was 
contented  to  make  him  earl  of  Rochester ;  and  gave 


1655.    Y^^  ^  g^^j^  commissions  and  credentials,  as  were 

The  king  .         n 

nutkei  wii.  ncccssary  for  the  employment ;  and  sent  him  from 
Roch^n  P<^  ^^  ^he  Christmas  time»  that  he  might  be  at 
hi'm  to°tibe  I^tisbon  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  to 
iutitboD    ^  ^"  *^®  beginning  of  April  following ;  means  hav- 
ing been  found  to  procure  so  much  money  as  was 
necessary  for  that  journey,  out  of  the  assignment 
that  had  been  made  to  the  king  for  his  support :  of 
which  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  and  which  the 
cardinal  caused  at  this  time  to  be  supplied,  because 
he  looked  upon  this  sending  to  Ratisbon  as  a  prepa- 
ratory for  the  king's  own  remove. 
?Scou«iid      Though  Scotland  was  vanquished,  and  subdued, 
at  this  time,  to  that  degree,  that  there  was  no  place  nor  person 
•who  made  the  least  shew  of  opposing  Cromwell; 
who,   by  the   administration   of  Monk,  made  the 
yoke  very  grievous  to  the  whole  nation;  yet  the 
preachers  kept  their  pulpit  licence;  and,  more  for 
the  afiront  that  was  offered  to  presbytery,  than  the 
conscience  of  what  was  due^  to  majesty,  many  of 
them  presumed  to  pray  for  the  king ;  and  generally, 
though  secretly,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  the  present  government.    The  Highlanders^ 
by  the  advantage  of  their  situation,  and  the  hardi- 
ness of  that  people,  made  frequent  incursions  in  the 
night  into  the  English  quarters;  and  killed  many 
of  their  soldiers,  but  stole  more  of  their  horses :  and 
where  there  was  most  appearance  of  peace  and  sub- 
jection, if  the  scddiers  straggled  in   the  night,  or 
went  single  in  the  day,  they  were  usually '  knocked 

■  usually]  always 
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on  the  head;  and  no  inquiiy. could  discover  the  ma-  book 
lefactora.  ^'^ 


Many  expresses  were  sent  to  the  king,  as  well    ^^^^• 
from  those  who  were  prisoners  in  England,  as  from 
some  lords  who  were  at  liberty  in  Scotland,  ''  that 
Mtddleton  might  be  sent  into  the  Highlands  with 
his  majesty's  commission ;"  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  earl  of  Glencame,  a  gallant  gentleman,  offered, 
if  he  were  authorized  by  the  king,  to  draw  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  in- 
fest the  enemy,  and  be  ready  to  submit  to  Middle- 
ton,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  there  with  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition.     Accordingly  the  king  The  king 
had  sent  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Glencame ;  mlLioD^o  ~ 
who  behaved  himself  very  worthily,  and  gave  Monk  Qeo^SIro! 
some  trouble.    But  he  pressing  very  earnestly,  that 
Middleton  might  be  sent  over  to  compose  some  ani- 
mosities and  emulations,  which  were  growing  up  to 
the  breaking  off  that  union,  without  which  nothing 
could  succeed,  his  majesty,  about  the  time  that  the 
earl  of  Rochester  was  despatched  for  Ratisbon,  sent 
likewise  Middleton  iuto  Scotland,  with  some  fewAndMid- 
o£Bc:ers  of  that  nation,  and  such  a  poor  supply  ofwDtTnto 
arms  and  ammunition,  as,  by  the  activity  and  in-^~**'°^" 
dustry  of  Middleton,  could  be  got  upon  the  credit 
and  contribution  of  some  merchants  and  officers  in 
Holland  of  that  nation,  who  were  willing  to  redeem 
their  country  from  the  slavery  it  was  in.    With  this 
very  slender  assistance  he  transported  himself  in  the 
winter  into  the  Highlands ;  where,  to  welcome  him, 
he  found  the  few,  whom  he  looked  to  find  in  arms, 
more  broken  with  faction  amongst  themselves  than 
by  the  enemy ;  nor  was  he  able  to  reconcile  them. 
But  after  Glencame  had  delivered  his  thin  unarmed  • 
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BOOK  troops  to  Middleton^  and  condescended  to  fight  a 
duel  with  an  inferior  officer,  who  provoked  him  to  it 


1656.  j^fl.^|,  jj^  ^^  Q^f  Qf  jjjg  command,  whether  he  was 
troubled  to  have  another  command  over  him,  who^ 
upon  the  matter,  had  no  other  men  to  command  bififc 
what  were  raised  by  him,  though  he  had  exoaed- 
ingly  pressed  Middleton's  being  sent  over  to  thiat 
purpose,  or  whether  convinced  with  the  imposi£* 
Giencarae  hiUtv  of  the  attempt,  he  retired  first  to  his  own 

retires  to  "^  ,  •■»«-ii_^_ 

his  own  house,  and  then  made  his  peace  with  Monk,  that  he 
miu^l^s'his  might  live  quietly,  and  retained  stiU  his  affiectioK 
Mrk.""'^^  and  fidelity  to  the  king ;  which  he  made  manifest 
afterwards  in  a  more  favourable  conjuncture:  and 
at  the  same  time  he  excused  himself  to  the  kibgv 
for  giving  over  an  enterprise  which  he  was  not  able 
to  prosecute,  though  Middleton  sustained  it  a  ftt& 
year  afterwards. 

The  truth  is,  the  two  persons  who  were  most  con- 
cerned in  that  expedition  had  no  d^ee  of  hope  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  any  success;  the  kii^, 
and  Middleton ;  who  had  both  seen  an  army  of  that 
people,  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary,  not 
aUe  to  do  any  thing  where  they  fought  upon  terms 
nMM*e  advantageous.  And  how  could  those  now, 
drawn  together  by  chance,  half  armed  and  undis- 
ciplined, be  able  to  contend  with  victorious  troops, 
which  wanted  nothing,  and  would  hardly  part  with 
what  they  had  got?  But  his  majesty  could >not  re- 
fuse to  give  them  leave  to  attempt  what  they  be- 
Ueved  they  could  go  through  with ;  and  Middleton^ 
who  had  promised  them  to  come  to  thern^  when  he 
was  assured  he  should  be  enabled  to  carry  over  with 
him  two  thousand  men,  and  good  store  of  avmi^ 
thou^t  himself  oUiged  to  venture  his  life  witii 
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them  who  expected  him,  though  he  could  carry  no  book 
more  with  him  than  is  mentioned ;  and  by  his  bebai 


viour  there,  notwithstanding  all  discouragements,  he    ^^^^* 
manifeated  how  much  he  would  have  done,  if  .others 
bad  performed  half  their  promises. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  mention  an 
adventure  that  was  made  during  his  being  in  the 
Highlands,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the 
honour  of  thei  undertakers.  There  was  attending 
upon  the  king  a  young  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Wogan, 
a  very  handsome^  person,  of  the  age  of  three  or 
four  and  twenty.  This  gentleman  had,  when  he 
was  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  been,  by  the 
Gorrupti<m  of  some  of  his  nearest  friends,  engaged 
in  the  parliament  service  against  the  king;  where 
the  eminency  of  his  courage  made  him  so  much 
taken  notice  o^  that  he  was  of  general  estimation, 
and  beloved  by  all ;  but  so  much  in  the  friendship 
of  Ireton,  under  whom  he  bad  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  that  no  man  was  so  much  in  credit 
with  him.  By  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  king 
he  was  so  much  improved  in  age  and  understand^ 
iog,  that,  by  that  horriUe  and  impious  murder,  and 
l^  the  information  and  advice  of  sober  men  in  his 
cooAversation,  he  grew  into  so  great  a  detestation .  of 
all  tbat"  people,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to 
repair  his  own  reputation,  by  taking  vengeance  of 
tiioae  who  had  cxoened  and  misled  him:  and  in 
order  theceunto,  as  soon  as  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
resumed  the  government  of  Ireland  again  for  the 
king,  (which  was  the  only  place  then  where  any 
arms  were  borne  for  his  majesty,)  captain  Wogan 

^  haodaome]  beautiful 
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BOOK  repaired  thither  to  him  through  Scotland;  and  be-* 
haved  himself  with  such  signal  valour,  that  the  mar- 


1655.  quis  of  Ormond  gave  him  the  command  of  his  own 
guards,  and  every  man  the  testimony  of  deserving 
it.  He  came  over  with  the  marquis  into  France ; 
and,  being  restless  to  be  in  action,  no  sooner  heard 
of  Middleton's  being  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  he 
resolved  to  find  himself  with  him ;  and  immediately 
asked  the  king's  leave  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
as  many  of  the  young  men  about  the  court  as  he 
could  persuade  to  go  with  him;  declaring  to  his 
majesty,  ^Hhat  he  resolved  to  pass  through  Eng- 
*'  land."  The  king,  who  had  much  grace  for  him» 
dissuaded  him  from  the  undertaking,  for  the  diffi* 
culty  and  danger  of  it,  and  denied  to  give  him  leave. 
But  neither  his  majesty,  nor  the  marquis  of  Ormond^ 
could  divert  him ;  and  his  importunity  continuing, 
he  was  left  to  follow  his  inclinations :  and  there  was 
no  news  so  much  talked  of  in  the  court,  as  that  cap- 
tain Wogan  would  go  into  England,  and  from  thence 
march  into  Scotland  to  general  Middleton ;  and  many 
young  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  were  in  Paris, 
listed  themselves  with  him  for  the  expedition.  He 
went  then  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  who, 
during  the  time  of  the  king's  stay  in  France,  exe- 
cuted the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  to  desire  the 
despatch  of  such  passes,  letters,  and  commissions,  as 
were  necessary  for  the  affair  he  had  in  hand.  The 
chancellor  had  much  kindness  for  him,  and  having 
heard  of  his  design  by  the  common  talk  of  the  court, 
and  from  the  free  ^  discourses  of  some  of  those  who 
resolved  to  go  with  him,  represented  **  the  danger 
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"  of  the  enterprise  to  himself,  and  the  dishonour  book 
•*  that  would  reflect  upon  the  king,  for  suffering 


4€ 


**  men  under  his  pass,  and  with  his  commission,  to  l^^^* 
**  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin :  that  it  was 
**  now  the  discourse  of  the  town,  and  would  without 
**  doubt  be  known  in  England  and  to  Cromwell,  be^ 
**  fore  he  and  his  friends  could  get  thither,  so  that 
it  was  likely™  they  would  be  apprehended  the 
first  minute  they  set  their  foot  on  shore;  and 
**  how  much  his  own  particular  person  was  more 
**  liable  to  danger  than  other  men's  he  knew  well  ;** 
and,  upon  the  whole  matter,  very  earnestly '^  dis- 
suaded him  firom  proceeding  farther. 

He  answered  most  of  the  particular  considera- 
tions with  contempt  of  the  danger,  and  confidence 
of  going  through  with  it,  but  with  no  kind  of  rea- 
son (a  talent  that  did  not  then  abound  in  him)  to 
make  it  appear  probable.  Whereupon  the  chanceUor 
expressly  refused  to  make  his  despatches,  till  he 
could  speak  with  the  king ;  **  with  whom,"  he  said, 
**  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  persuade  his 
**  majesty  to  hinder  his  journey ;"  with  which  the 
captain  was  provoked  to  so  great  passion,  that  he 
broke  into  tears,  and  besought  him  not  to  dissuade 
the  king ;  and  seemed  so  much  transported  with  the 
rescrftttion  of  the  adventure,  as  if  he  would  not  out- 
live the  disappointment.  This  passion  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  the  king,  that  he  caused  all  his  de- 
spatches to  be  made,  and  delivered  to  him.  And 
the  very  next  day  he  and  his  companions,  being 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  went  out  of  Paris  t(^e- 
ther,  and  took  post  for  Calais. 

*"  it  was  likely]  Not  in  MS.  "  earnestly]  positively 
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BOOK       They  landed  at  Dover,  continued  their  journey 
to  London,  and  walked  the   town;  stayed  there 


1655.  ijjove  three  weeks,  till  they  had  bought  hoiBes, 
which  they  quartered  at  common  inns,  and  listed 
men  enough  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  to 
prosecute  their  purpose.  And  then  they  appointed 
their  rendezvous  at  Bamet,  marched  out  of  London 
as  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  from  Bamet  were  full 
fourscore  horse  well  armed  and  appointed,  and  quar- 
tered that  night  at  St.  Alban's;  and  from  thence, 
by  easy  journeys,  but  out  of  the  common  roads, 
marched  safely  into  Scotland;  beat  up  some  quar- 
ters which  lay  in  their  way,  and  without  any  mis- 
adventure joined  Middleton  in  the  Hi^ilands; 
where  poor  Wogan,  after  many  brave  actions  per- 
formed there,  received  upon  a  party  an  ordinary 
flesh  wound;  which,  for  want  of  a  good  sui^eon, 
proved  mortal  to  him,  to  the  very  great  grief  af 
Middleton,  and  all  who  knew  him.  Many  of  the 
troopers,  when  they  could  stay  no  longer  there, 
found  their  way  again  through  England,  and  oe- 
turned  to  the  king. 

In  the  distress  which  the  king  suffered  during 
his  abode  in  France,  the  chanceUor  of  the  exche- 
quer's  part  was  the  most  uneasy  and  grievous.  For 
though  all  who  were  angry  with  him  were  as  angry 
with  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  lived  in  great 
friendship  with  him,  and  was  in  the  same  trust  with 
the  king  in  all  his  counsels  which  were  reserved 
from  others;  yet  the  marquis's  quality,  and  the 
great  services  he  had  performed,  and  the  great  suf- 
ferings he  underwent  for  the  crown,  made  him  above 
all  their  exceptions :  and  they  believed  his  aversion 
from  all  their  devices  to  make  marriages,  and  to 
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traffic  in  religion,  proceeded  most  from  the  credit  book 
the  other  had  with  him.     And  the  queen's  displea- 


sure grew  sa  notorious  against  the  chancellor,  that^J^^^- , 
afiber  he  found  by  degrees**  that  she  would  not disp'easare 
sfeek  to  him,  nor  take  any  notice  of  him  when  she  chancellor 
saw  him,  he  forbore  at  last  coming  in  her  presence ;  cbeqaerTn 
and  for  many  months  did  not  see  her  face,  though  **'*""• 
he  had  the  honour  to  lodge  in  the  same  house,  the 
palace  royal,  where  both  their  majesties  kept  their 
courts ;  which  encouraged  all  who  desired  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  her  majesty,  to  express  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  chancdlor,  at  least  to  withdraw 
firom  his  conversation :  and  the  queen  was  not  re- 
served in  declaring,  that  she  did  exceedingly  desire 
to  remove  him  from  the  king ;  which  nothing  kept 
him  from  desiring  also,  in  so  uncomfortable  a  condi- 
tioQ,  but  the  conscience  of  his  duty,  and  the  confi- 
dence his  majesty  had  in  his  fidelity. 

This  disinclination  towards  him  produced,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  contrivance  ^  of  an  odd  nature, 
and  a  union  between  two  seemingly  ^  irreconcileable 
fiEictions,  the  papists  and  the  presbjrterians :  which 
was  discovered  to  the  king  by  a  false  brother,  before 
the  ehancdlor  had  any  intimation  of  it.     The  lord  a  petition 
Bakarris,  with  Dr.  Frazier,  and  some  other  Scots  Ihe'scottish 
about  the  court,  thought  themselves  enough  qtiaK- J^*by^i". 
fied  to  undertake  in  the  name  of  all  the  presby-  ?"»f  »»<* 
terians;  and  caused  a  petition  to  be  prepared,  in  that  the 

_  ,  ,  chancellor 

which  they  set  out,  **that  the  presby  tenan  party  of  the  ex. 
«<  bad  great  affections  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  much  mi^^UTbe 
**  power  to  do  it;  and  that  they  had  many  proposi-""®^*^* 
**  tions  and  advices  to  offer  to  his  majesty  for  the 

<»  by  d^ees]  Not  in  MS.  ^  seemingly]  very 
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BOOK  "  advancement  thereof:    but  that  they  were 

'"  couraged,  and  hindered  from  offering  the  same^ 
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1655.    a  by  reason  that  his  majesty  intrusted  his  whole  af- 
fairs to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  who  was 
an  old  known  and  declared  enemy  to  all  their 
party ;  in  whom  they  could  repose  no  trust :  and 
therefore  they  besought  his  majesty,  that  he  might 
**  be  removed  from  his  council,  at  least  not  be  suf- 
**  fered  to  be  privy  to  any  thing  that  should  be  pro- 
*^  posed  by  them ;  and  they  should  then  make  it 
"  appear  how  ready  and  how  able  they  were  in  a 
*^  very  short  time  to  advance  his  majesty's  affairs.'' 
And  of  the      Auothcr  petition  was  prepared  in  the  name  of  his 
thoiics  also,  Romau  catholic  subjects ;  which  said,  ^*  that  all  his 
•gainst  im.^^  majcsty's  party  which  had  adhered  to  him,  were 
^*  now  totaUy  suppressed ;   and  had,  for  the  most 
part,  compounded  with  his  enemies,  and  submitted 
to  their  government :  that  the  church-lands  were 
'*  all  sold,  and  the  bishops  dead,  except  very  few, 
**  who  durst  not  exercise  their  function  :  so  that  he 
"  could  expect  no  more  aid  from  any  who  were  con- 
"  cemed  to  support  the  government  of  the  church 
as  it  had  been  formerly  established :  that  by  the 
defeat  of  duke  Hamilton's  party  ^  first,  and  then 
by  his  majesty's  ill  success  at  Worcester,  and  the 
total  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  after- 
wards by  CromweU,  his  majesty  might  conclude 
what  greater  aid  he  was  to  expect  from  the  pres- 
byterian   party.     Nothing  therefore  remained  to 
him  of  hope  for  his  restoration,  but  from  the  af- 
**  fection  of  his  Roman  catholic  subjects ;  who,  as 
they  would  never  be  wanting  as  to  their  persons, 

'  party]  army 
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**  and  their  estates  which  were  left,  so  they  had  book 
"  hope  to  draw  from  the  catholic  princes,  and  the  ' 


*^  pope  himself,  such  considerable  assistance  both  in  ^  6^^- 
**  men  and  money,  that  his  majesty  should  owe  his 
^*  restitution,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  sole 
**  power  and  assistance  of  the  catholics.  But  they 
**  had  great  reason  to  fear,  that  all  these  hopes 
*'  would  be  obstructed,  and  rendered  of  no  use,  not 
**  only  by  there  being  no  person  about  his  majesty 
**  in  whom  the  catholics  could  have  any  confidence, 
*^  but  by  reason  that  the  person  most  trusted  by 
**  him,  and  through  whose  hands  all  letters  and  de- 
**  spatcfaes  must  pass,  is  a  known  enemy  to  all  ca- 
**  tholics ;  and  therefore  they  besought  his  majesty, 
**  that  that  person,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
**  might  be  removed  from  him ;  whereupon  he  should 
**  find  great  benefit  to  accrue  to  his  service."  It  was 
concluded  amongst  them  %  that  when  these  two  pe- 
titions should  be  weighed  and  considered,  the  queen 
would  easily  convince  his  majesty,  that  a  person  who 
was  so  odious  to  all  the  Roman  catholics,  from  whose 
affections  his  majesty  had  most  reason  to  promise 
himself  relief,  and  to  all  the  protestants  who  could 
contribute  to  his  assistance  or  subsistence,  could  not 
be  fit  to  be  continued  in  any  trust  about  him. 

When  matters  were  thus  adjusted,  which  were 
the  longer  in  preparation,  because  the  persons  con* 
cemed  could  not,  without  suspicion  and  scandal, -me  design 
meet  together,  but  were  to  be  treated  with  by  per-  ^^^l  ^r. 
sons   mutually  employed,  one  Mr.  Walsingham,  a^'to^th^ 
person  very  well  known  to  all  men  who  at  that'''n«r5wh»«»* 

'  *^  qaaahed 

time  knew  the  palace '  royal,  who  had   been  em*  them  both. 

^  It  was  concluded  amongst  them]  They  concluded 
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BOOK  pbyed  in  the  affair,  came  to  the  king,  and,  whether 

l.oiit  of  ingenuity,  and  dislike  of  so  foul  a  combiiia- 

^^^^'  don,  or  as  he  thought  the  discovery  would  be  grate- 
ful to  his  majesty,  informed  him  of  the  whole  in- 
trigue, and  gave  a  copy  of  the  petitions  to  the  king ; 
who  shewed  them  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  informed  them 
of  the  whole  design  K  And  from  this  time  his  ma- 
jesty made  himself  very  merry  vidth  it  ^,  and  spoke 
of  it  sometimes  at  dinner,  when  the  queen  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  asked  pleasantly,  **  when  the  two  petitions 
**  would  be  brought  against  the  chancellor  of  the 
"  exchequer  ?"  which  being  quickly  known  to  some 
of  the  .persons  engaged  in  the  prosecution,  they  gave 
it  over,  and  thought  not  fit  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
it ;  though  both  parties  '  continued  their  implacable 
malice  towards  him,  nor  did  he  find  any  ease  or  quiet 
by  their  giving  ovet  that  design,  their  animosities 
against  him  still  breaking  out  one  after  another,  as 
long  as  the  king  remained  in  France;  the  queeii 
taking  all  occasions  to  complain  to  the  queen  regent 
of  the  king's  unkindness,  that  she  might  impute  all 
that  she  disliked  to  the  chancellor;  and  the  queen 
mother  of  France  was  like  to  be  very  tender  in  a 
point  that  so  much  concerned  herself,  that  any  man 
should  tiare  to  interpose  between  the  mother  and  the 
son. 

.  There  was  an  accident  fell  out,  that  administered 
some  argument  to  make  those  complaints  appem^ 
more  reasonable.  The  cardinal  de  Retz  had  alwiiyg 
expressed  great  civilities  towards  the  king,  and  a 
desire  to  serve  him ;  and  upon  some  occasional  con- 

*  design]  intrigue     "  with  it]  with  the  design     *  parties]  factions 
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ference  between  them,  the  cardinal  asked  the  Jdnir»  book 

•  XIV 

*^  whether  he  had  made  any  attempt  to  draw  any 


'^  assistance  from  the  pope,  and  whether  he  thought    \^^^' 

**  that  nothing  might  be  done  that  way  to  his  ad-  of  the 

"  vantage  ?*'  The  king  told  him,  "  nothing  had  been  cl^i^'de 

'*  attempted  that  way ;  and  that  he  was  better  able  ^^ 

**  to  judge,  whether  the  pope  was  like  to  do  any  thing 

**  for  a  man  of  his  faith."   The  cardinal  smiling,  said, 

"  he  had  no  thought  of  speaking  of  his  faith  ;'*  yet 

in  short,  he  spoke  to  him  like  a  wise  and  honest  man  \ 

**  that  if  any  overtures  were  made  him  of  the  change 

**  of  his  religion,  he  must  tell  his  majesty,  it  becomes  y 

'*  him  as  a  cardinal  to  wish  his  majesty  a  catholic 

**  for  the  saving  his  soul ;  but  he  must  declare  too, 

**  that  if  he  did  change  his  religion,  he  would  never 

**  be  restored  to  his  kingdoms."     But  he  said,  **  he 

"  did  believe,"  (though  the  pope  was  old,  and  much 

decayed  in  his  generosity ;  for  Innocent  the  Tenth 

was  then  Hving,)  *^  that  if  some  proper  application 

^^  was  made  to  the  princes  of  Italy,  and  to  the  pope 

^'  himself,  though  there  would  not  be  gotten  where* 

**  withal  to  raise  and  maintain  armies,  there  might 

^*  be  somewhat  considerable  obtained  for  his  more 

*'  pleasant  support,  wherever  he  should  choose  to 

**  reside."     He  said,  **  he  had  himself  some  alliance 

^  with  the  great  duke,  and  interest  in  other  courts, 

^  and  in  Rome  itself;  and  if  his  majesty  would  give 

^  him  leave,  and  trust  his  discretion,  he  would  write 

^  in  such  a  manner  in  his  own  name  to  some  of  his 

^^  friends^  as  should  not  be  of  any  prejudice  to  his 

**  majesty,  if  it  brought  him  no  convenience."     The 

king  had  reason  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and 

y  becomes]  became 
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BOOK  to  leave  it  to  his  own  wisdom,  what  he  would  do. 

XIV 

L.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  the  cardinal  asked 

J  655.  jjjg  majesty  a  question  or  two  of  matter  of  fact,  which 
he  could  not  answer ;  but  told  him,  ^^  he  would  give 
a  punctual  information  of  it  the  next  day  in  a  let- 
ter :"  which  the  cardinal  desired  might  be  as  soon 
-  as  his  majesty  thought  fit,  because  he  would,  upon 
the  receipt  of  it,  make  his  despatches  into  Italy. 
The  particular  things  being  out  of  the  king's  me- 
mcNry,  as  soon  as  he  returned,  he  asked  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  concerning  them ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  punctual  account  from  him,  his  nuyesty 
writ  a  letter  the  next  day  to  the  cardinal,  and.  gave 
him  information  as  to  those  particulars.  Within 
very  few  days  after  this,  the  cardinal  coming  one 
day  to  the  Louvre  to  see  the  queen  mother,  he  was 
The  car-  arrcstcd  by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  sent  pri- 
Retaseot  soucr  to  the  Bastillc ;  and  in  one  of  his  pockets, 
Sil/^*^  which  they  searched,  that  letter  the  king  had  sent 
to  him  was  found,  and  delivered  to  the  queen  regent ; 
who  presently  imparted  it  to  the  queen  of  England ; 
and  after  they  had  made  themselves  merry  with 
some  improprieties  in  the  French,  the  king  having, 
for  the  secrecy,  not  consulted  with  any  body,  they 
discovered  some  purpose  of  applying  to  the  pope, 
and  to  other  catholic  princes ;  and  that  his  majesty 
should  enter  upon  any  such  counsel,  without  first 
consulting  with  the  queen  his  mother,  could  proceed 
only  from  the  instigation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

Her  majesty,  with  a  very  great  proportion  of 
sharpness,  reproached  the  king  for  his  ne^ect,  and 
gave  him  his  letter.  The  king  was  exceedingly 
sensible  of  the  little  respect  the  queen  mother  had 
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shewed  towards  him,  in  communicatiDg  his  letter  in  book 
that  manner  to  his  mother ;  and  expostulated  with     ^^^' 


her  for  it ;  and  took  that  occasion  to  enlarge  more  '  ^^* 
upon  the  injustice  of  his  mother's  complaints,  than 
he  had  ever  done.  And  from  that  time  the  queen 
mother^  who  was  in  truth  a  very  worthy  lady,  shew- 
ed much  more  kindness  to  the  king.  And  a  little 
time  after,  there  being  a  masque  at  the  court  that 
the  king  liked  very  well,  he  persuaded  the  chancellor 
to  see  it ;  and  vouchsafed,  the  next  night,  to  carry 
him  thither  himself,  and  to  place  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  and  him  next  the  seat  where  all  their  majesties 
were  to  sit.  And  when  they  entered,  the  queen  re- 
gent asked,  *'  who  that  fat  man  was  who  sat  by  the 
**  marquis  of  Ormond  ?""  The  king  told  her  aloud, 
*'  that  was  the  naughty  man  who  did  all  the  mis- 
^  chief,  and  set  him  against  his  mother :"  at  which 
the  queen  herself  was  little  less  disordered  than  the 
chancellor  was  '.  But  they  within  hearing  laughed 
so  much,  that  the  queen  was  not  displeased;  and 
somewhat  was  spoken  to  his  advantage,  whom  few 
thought  to  deserve  the  reproach. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  informed  by  the  French  PriDoe  ru- 
court,  **that  prince  Rupert,  who  had  been  so  long  Sis  flMtmr. 
**  absent,  having  gone  with  the  fleet  from  Holland  JJ^t^^ 
'^  before  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  had  not 
^  been  heard  of  in  some  years,  was  now  upon  the 
^'  coast  of  France,  and  soon  after  at  Nantes,  in  the 
^*  province  of  Bretagne,  with  the  Swallow,  a  sliip  of 
^*  the  king's,  and  with  three  or  four  other  ships :  and 
^*  that  the  Constant  Reformation,  another  ship  of  the 
^*  king's,  in  which  prince  Maurice  had  been,  was  cast 

'  chancellor  was]  MSi  adds :  who  Mushed  very  much 
VOL.  VII.  F 
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BOOK  <<  awaj  in  the  IncBes  near  two  yeaxB  before;  and 

1—  "  that  prince  Rupert  himself  was  returned  with  very 

1655.  « ill  health/'  The  king  sent  presently  to  tirelcome 
him,  and  to  invite  him  to  Paris  to  attend  his  health; 
and  his  majesty  presumed  that,  by  the  arrival  of  this 
fleet,  which  he  thought  must  be  very  rich,  he  should 
receive  some  money,  that  would  enable  him  to  i*e^ 
move  out  of  France ;  of  which  he  was  as  weary  as 
it  was  of  him. 

Gr^at  expectation  was  raised  in  the  English  court, 
that  there  would  be  some  notable  change  upon  the 
arrival  of  this  prince ;  and  though  he  had  professed 
much  kindness  to  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
when  he  parted  firom  Holland,  yet  there  was  hope 
that  he  would  not  appear  now  his  friend,  the  rather 
for  that  he  had  left  Ireland  with  some  dedared  un- 
kindness  towards  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  And  aU 
men  knew  that  the  attorney  general,  who  was  unsa* 
tisfied  with  every  body,  would  have  most  influence 
upon  that  prince;  and  that  his  highness  could  not 
be  without  credit  enough  with  the  king  to  introduce 
him  into  business ;  which  they  thought  would  at  least 
lessen  the  chancellor.  In  order  to  which,  it  was  no 
sooner  known  that  prince  Rupert  was  landed  in 
France,  but  the  lord  Jermyn  visited  and  made  great 
court  to  sir  Edward  Herbert ;  between  whom  and 
him  there  had  been  greater  show  of  animosity  than 
between  any  two  of  the  nation  who  were  beyond  the 
seas,  they  having  for  some  years  seldom  spoken  to, 
never  well  oi^  each  other.  And  Herbert,  who  was 
of  a  rough  and  proud  nature,  had  declared  puUidy; 
^  that  he  would  have  no  friendship  with  any  man 
^*  who  believed  the  other  to  be  an  honest  man."  Be- 
tween these  two  a  great  friendship  is  suddenly  made; 
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aiid  the  attornej  is  ;everj  dajr  with  tbe  qiieeli,  who  book 

had  ^ewed  a  greater  aversion  from  him  than  from L. 

any  man,  not  otily  upon  the  business  of  the  dake  of    ^^^^' 
York,  but  upon  many  other  occasions.     But  now 
she  commended  him  to  the  king, ''  as  a  wise  man, 
**  of  great  e±perience,  and  of  great  interest  in  £hg- 
*•  land.'' 

From  the  death  of  sir  Richard  Lane,  who  had 
been  keeper  of  the  great  seal  under  his  late  majesty, 
there  had  ndt  only  been  no  officer  in  that  place,  but, 
&om  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  the  king  had  been 
trithout  any  great  s&al,  it  having  been  there  lost. 
But  he  had  lately  employed  a  graver  to  prepare  a 
great  seal ;  which  he  kept  himsdf,  not  intending  to 
confer  that  office,  whilst  he  remaihed  abroad.     But  The  queen 
now  the  queen  pressed  the  king  very  earnestly,  to  moyes'the 
make  the  attorney  general  lord  keeper  of  the  great  S^e*Her. 
seal ;  which  was  a  promotion  very  natural,  men  or-  ^^  ^**^ 

—^^      Keeper  y 

dinarily  rising  from  the  one  office  to  the  other.  l%e  and  be  is 
king  knew  the  man  very  well,  and  had  neither  esteem 
nor  kindness  for  him ;  yet  he  well  foresaw,  that  when 
prince  Rupert  came  to  him,  he  should  be  pressed 
both  by  his  mother  and  him  so  importunately,  that 
he  should  not  with  any  ease  be  able  to  refuse  it. 
Then  he  believed  that,  if  the  man  himself  were  in 
goCMl  humour,  he  would  be  of  great  use  in  composing 
any  ill  humour  that  should  arise  in  the  prince ;  to 
which  it  was  apprehended  he  might  be  apt  to  be  in- 
clined. And  therefore  his  majesty  thought  it  best 
(since  nobody  dissuaded  him  from  the  thing)  to  oblige 
him  frankly  himself  bef6re  the  prince  came ;  and  so 
called  him  to  his  council,  and  made  him  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal ;  with  which  he  seemed  wonder- 
fully delighted ;  and  for  some  time  lived  well  towards 

F  2 
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BOOK  every  body;  though,  as  to  any  thing  of  business,  he 
appeared  only  in  his  old  excellent  &culty  of  raising 


1655. 


4f 


doubts,  and  objecting  against  any  thing  that  was 
proposed,  and  proposing   nothing  himself;    which 
was  a  temper  of  understanding  he  could  not  rectify, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  did  less  mischief 
than  it  would  have  done  in  a  time  when  any  thing 
was  to  have  been  done. 
Prince  Ra-      Before  the  prince  came  to  Paris  he  gave  the  king 
aa  uucT   such  an  account,  as  made  it  evident  that  his  majesty 
^*  o'  hw  ^^  ^^  expect  no  money :  "  that  what  treasure  had 
been   gotten   together,  which,  he  confessed,  had 
amounted  to  great  value,  had  been  all  lost  in  the 
ship  in  which  himself  was,"  (that  sprung  a  plank 
in  the  Indies,  when  his  highness  was  miraculously 
preserved,)  **  and,  in  the  boat,  carried  to  another 
**  ship,  when  that  the  Antelope,  with  all  the  men, 
**  and  all  that  had  been  gotten,  sunk  in  the  sea ;  and 
**  that  much  of  the  other  purchase  had  been  likewise 
**  cast  away  in  the  ship  in  which  his  brother  perished ; 
'<  which  was  after  his  own  misfortune :"  so  that  all 
that  was  brought  into  Nantes  would  scarce  pay  off 
the  seamen,  and  discharge  some  debts  at  Toulon, 
which  the  prince  had  contracted  at  his  former  being 
there,  during  the  time  that  the  king  had  been  Jn 
Holland :   and,  '*  that  the  ships  were  all  so  eaten 
"  with  worms,  even  the  Swallow  itself,  that  there 
**  was  no  possibility  of  setting  them  out  again   to 
^*  sea."    This  was  all  the  account  the  king  could  re- 
ceive of  that  whole  affair,  when  the  prince  himself 
canie  to  Paris ;  with  which  though  the  king  was  not 
satisfied,  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  remedy  it,  the 
prince  taking  it  very  ill  that  any  account  should  be 
required  of  him ;  and  the  keeper  quickly  persuaded 
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his  highness^  that  it  was  only  the  chaDcellor  of  the  book 
exchequer's  influence,  that  disposed  the  king  with 


so  much  strictness  to  examine  his  account.  ^^^^* 

'  There  was  another  design  now  set  on  foot,  bjAn  affair 
which  they  concluded  they  should  sufficiently  mor- Mr.l!oog^ 
tify  the  chancellor ;  who,  they  thought,  had  still  too  naomTthe 
much  credit  with  his  master.  When  the  king  went  JJl^liSi  ^ 
into  Scotland,  Mr.  Robert  Lonir,  who  hath  been  ^>>«  >«<»«- 
mentioned  before,  was  secretary  of  state;  who,  bar- place. 
ing  been  always  a  creature  of  the  queen's,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  lord  Jennyn,  had  so  behaved  him- 
self towards  them,  during  his  short  stay  in  Scotland, 
(for  he  was  one  of  those  who  was  removed  from  the 
king  there,  and  sent  out  of  that  kingdom,)  that  when 
his  majesty  returned  from  Worcester  to  Paris,  they 
would  by  no  means  suffer  that  he  should  wait  upon 
his  majesty;  and  accused  him  of  much  breach  of 
trust,  and  dishonesty,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  he 
should  say,  which  could  be  proved,  **  that  it  was  im- 
*^  possible  for  any  man  to  serve  the  king  honestly, 
**  and  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen,  and 
"  keep  the  lord  Jermyn's  favour."  The  truth  is, 
that  gentleman  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  ge- 
nerally well  thought  of,  and  the  king  did  not  believe 
him  faultless ;  and  therefore  was  contented  to  satisfy 
his  mother,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  execute  his 
office,  or  to  attend  in  his  councils.  Whereupon  he 
left  the  court,  and  lived  privately  at  Rouen ;  which 
was  the  reason  that  the  chancellor  had  been  com- 
manded to  execute  that  place,  which  entitled  him 
to  so  much  trouble.  Upon  this  conjunction  between 
the  lord  Jermjm  and  the  keeper,  the  last  of  whom 
had  iu  aU  times  inveighed  against  Mr.  Long's  want 
of  fidelity,  they  agreed,  that  there  could  not  be  a 

V  3 
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BOOK  better  expedient  found  out  to  iemea.  the  dumcdlor's 

! credit,  than  by  restoring  Long  to  the  execution  of 

1655^   the  secretary's  function.    Whereupon  they  sent  for 
him^  and  advised  him  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the 
king,  *^  that  he  might  be  again  restored  to  his  office 
**  and  attendance,  or  that  he  might  be  charged  with 
**  his  crimes,  and  be  farther  punished,  if  he.  did  not 
**  clear  himself,  and  appear  innocent*"   This  petition, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  when  he  was  in  coimdl, 
by  the  queen ;  who  came  thither  only  for  that  pmr- 
pose,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  read ;  which  be- 
ing done,  the  king  was  surprised,  having  not  in  the 
least  received  any  notice  of  it ;  and  said,  **  that  her 
**  majesty  was  the  principal  cause  that  induced  hb 
**  majesty  to  remove  him  from  his  place,  and  that 
*'  she  then  believed  that  he  was  not  fit  for  the 
^  trust."    She  said,  ^'  she  had  now  a  better  opinion 
Is  refused    ^  of  him,  and  that  she  had  been  misinformed."  The 
kfng.^       king  thought  it  unfit  to  receive  a  person  into  ^  near 
a  trust,  against  whose  fidelity  there  had  been  such 
public  exceptions ;  and  his  majesty  knew  that  few 
of  his  friends  in  England  would  corres^nd  with 
him ;  and  therefore  would  not  be  persuaded  to  re-» 
store  him.    This  was  again  put  all  upon  the  chaa* 
cellor's  account,  and  the  influence  he  had  upon  the 
king. 
M?  L^°      Thereupon  Mr.  Long  accused  the  chancellor  of 
accuses  the  having  bctmyed  the  king ;  and  undertook  to  prove 
of  the  ex-   that  he  had  been  over  in  England,  and  had  private 
Ms  bay'ing  couference  with  Cromwell :  which  was  an  aspersion 
Elfgia^d,    ^  impossible,  that  every  body  laughed  at  it:  yet 
and  con-    bccause  he  undertook  to  prove  it,  the  cbancellof 

versed  with  * 

Cromwell,  presscd^  ^  that  a  day  might  be  aj^ointed  for  Mm  to 
**  produce  his  proof:"  and  at  that  day  the  queen 
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Game  again  to  the  council,  that  she  might  be  pre-  Booic 
sent  at  the  charge.    There  Mr.  Long  produced  Ma»- 


aoDet,  a  man  who  had  serred  him,  and  afterwards    ^^^' 

The  basi* 

been  an  under-derk  for  writing  letters  and  commis-  nets  hnrd 
sionsy  during  the  time  of  the  king's  being  in  Scot-^^^^^j, 
land,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester  ^p'^?^^ 

*  u  a  heanay 

and,  being  released  with  the  rest  of  the  king's  ser-wHoeisof 
yants,  had  been  employed,  i^om  the  time  of  the^* 
king^s  return,  in  the  same  service  under  the  chan- 
ceUor ;  the  man  having,  before  the  troubles,  taught 
the  king,  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  children  to  write,  being  indeed  the  best 
writer,  ^  for  the  fairness  of  the  hand,  of  any  man  in 
that  time. 

Massonet  said,  ^*  that  after  his  release  from  his 
^  imprisonment,  and  whilst  he  stayed  in  London,  he 
^  spoke  with  a  maid,  who  had  formerly  served  him, 
**  that  knew  the  chancellor  very  weD,  and  who  as-, 
^sured  him,  that  one  eyening  she  had  seen  the 
<«  chancellor  go  into  Cromwell's  chamber  at  White- 
^  hall;  and  after  he  had  been  shut  up  with  him 
^  some  hours,  she  saw  him  conducted  out  again.^ 
And  Mr.  Long  desired  time,  that  he  might  send 
over  for  this  woman,  who  should  appear  and  justify 
it.  To  this  impossible  discourse,  the  chancellor  said, 
^  he  would  make  no  other  defence,  than  that  there 
^  were  persons  then  in  the  town,  who,  he  was  con- 
^  fident,  would  avow  that  they  had  seen  him  once 
^  every  day,  from  the  time  he  returned  from  Spain 
**  to  the  day  on  which  he  attended  his  majesty  at 
^  Paris  r  as  indeed  there  were ;  and  when  he  had 
said  so,  he  offered  to  go  out  of  the  room ;  which  the 

*  tbe  best  writer,]  MS  add» :  in  Latin  as  well  as  English^ 
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BOOK  king  would  not  have  him  to  do.    But  he  told  his 

XIV 

'     majesty,  **  that  it  was  the  course ;  and   that  he 
1655.    t€  ought  not  to  be  present  at  the  debate  that  was 
"  to  concern  himself;**  and  the  keeper,  with  scMne 
warmth,  said,  **  it  was  true ;"  and  so  he  retired  to 
his  own  chamber.    The  lord  Jermyn,  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  said,  *^  he  never  thought  the  accusation 
**  had  any  thing  of  probability  in  it ;  and  that  he 
^*  believed  the  chancellor  a  very  honest  'man :  but 
the  use  that  he  thought  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
calumny,  was,  that  it  appeared  that  an  honest 
and  innocent  man  might  be  calumniated,  as  he 
thought  Mr.  Long  had  likewise  been ;  and  there- 
fore they  ought  both  to  be  cleared."    The  keeper 
said,  **  he  saw  not  ground  enough  to  condemn  the 
<'  chancellor ;  but  he  saw  no  cause  neither  to  de- 
**  clare  him  innocent :  that  there  was  one  witness 
**  which  declared  only  what  he  had  heard ;  but  that 
**  he  undertook  also  to  produce  the  witness  herself, 
'^  if  he  might  have  time ;  which  in  justice  could  not 
*^  be  denied ;  and  therefore  he  proposed,  that  a  com- 
petent time  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Long  to  make 
out  his  proof;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
chancellor  might  not  repair  to  the  council  i**  with 
which  proposition  the  king  was  so  offended^  that, 
with  much  warmth,  he  said,  *'  he  discerned  well  the 
design;  and  that  it  was  so  false  and  wicked  a 
charge,  that,  if  he  had  no  other  exception  against 
Mr.  Long  than  this  foul  and  foolish  accusation,  it 
"  was  cause  enough  never  to  trust  him.**    And 
therefore  he  presently  sent  for  the  chancellor,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  came  in,  commanded  him  to  sit  in  his 
The  king    placc ;  and  told  him,  *'  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  in  a 
chancellor.  **  couditiou  to  do  him  more  justice  than  to  dedare 


it 

it 


it 
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>^  him  innocent;"  which  he  did  do,  and  commanded  book 

XIV 

the   derk  of  the  council  to  draw  up  a  full  order 


for  his  vindication,  which  his  majesty  himself  would    '^^^* 
sign. 

The  keeper  could  not  contain  himself  from  ap- The  keeper 
pearing  very  much  troubled :  and  said,  "  if  what  he  ^^uo/ 
"  heard  from  a  person  of  honour,  who,  he  thought,  ^^^^^'^ 
"  would  justify  it,  were  true,  the  chancellor  had  ^^™^  .„ 

V  y        '  '  spoken  ill 

*^  aspersed  the  king  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  much  of  the  king. 
^'  reviled  ^  his  majesty  in  point  of  his  honour,  that . 
"  he  was  not  fit  to  sit  there.*'  The  chancellor  was 
wonderfully  surprised  with  the  charge ;  and  humbly 
besought  his  majesty,  ^'  that  the  lord  keeper  might 
*^  produce  his  author,  or  be  looked  upon  as  the  con- 
**  triver  of  the  scandal."  The  keeper  answered, 
^*  that  if  his  majesty  would  appoint  an  hour  the 
"  next  day  for  the  council  to  meet,  he  would  pro- 
*^  duce  the  person,  who,  he  was  confident,  would 
^'justify  allhehadsaid." 

The  next  day,  the  king  being  sat  in  council,  i**  Jo^f^ 
the  keeper  desired  that  the  lord  Gerard  might  be  doced  to 
called  in ;  who  presently  appeared ;  and  being  asked,  ^^^ ' 
>^  whether  he  had  at  any  time  heard  the  chancellor 
^'  of  the  exchequer  speak  ill  of  the  king  ?"  he  an- 
swered, **  Yes.""    And  thereupon  made  a  relation  of 
a  conference  that  had  passed  between  the  chancellor 
and  him  a  year  before,  when  the  king  lay  at  Chan- 
tilly ;  **  that  one  day,  after  dinner,  the  king  took 
f*  the  air,  and  being  in  the  field  his  majesty  alighted 
**  out  of  his  coach,  and  took  his  horse,  with  other  of 
**  the  lords,  to  ride  into  the  next  field  to  see  a  dog 
'^  set  partridge ;  and  that  he,  the  lord  Gerard,  and 

^  reviled]  depraved 
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BOOK  ^  tlie  chaoeellor  remained  in  the  coach,  when  he  en- 
^^^'  ^  tered  into  discourse  of  the  king's  condition ;  and 
1655.  ^  said,  that  he  thought  his  majesty  was  not  active 
^'  enough,  nor  did  think  of  his  business ;  and,  that 
^  the  chancellor,  who  was  known  to  have  credit 
**  with  him,  ought  to  advise  him  to  be  active,  folr 
**  his  honour  and  his  interest ;  otherwise,  his  friends 
**  would  fall  from  him.  But,  that  it  was  generally 
^'  believed,  that  he,  the  chanceUor,  had  no  mind  that 
^*  his  majesty  should  put  himself  into  action,  but 
**  was  rather  for  sitting  still ;  and  therefore  it  oon- 
^  cemed  him,  for  his  own  justification,  to  persuade 
**  the  king  to  be  active,  and  to  leave  France^  wher^ 
<^  he  could  not  but  observe  that  every  body  wad 
weary  of  him.  To  all  which  the  chancellor  took 
great  pains  to  purge  himself  from  being  in  the 
*^  fiftult ;  and  said,  that  nobody  could  think  that  he 
^'  could  take  delight  to  stay  in  a  place  where  he  was 
so  ill  used;  but  laid  all  the  fault  upon  the  king'; 
^*  who,  he  said,  was  indisposed  to  business,  and  took 
too  much  delight  in  pleasures,  and  did  not  love 
to  take  pains;  for  which  he  was  heartily  sorry, 
•*  but  could  not  help  it ;  which,"  Gerard  said,  "  he 
**  thought  was  a  great  reproach  and  scandal  upon 
*'  the  king,  from  a  man  so  obliged  and  trusted,  who 
**  ought  not  to  asperse  his  master  in  that  manner." 
The  chancellor  was  a  little  out  of  countenance ; 
The  Chan-  and  Said,  "  he  did  not  expect  that  accusation  from 

oellor's  de- 

fence.  ^'  any  body,  less  that  the  lord  Gerard  should  dis- 
**  cover  any  private  discourse  that  had  passed  a  year 
**  before  between  them  two,  and  which  appeared  by 
^  his  relation  to  have  been  introduced  by  himself, 
'^  and  by  his  own  freedom :  that  whosoever  believed 
*'  that  he  had  a  mind  to  traduce  the  king,  would 


ti 
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**  nerer  beBeTe  that  he  would  have  chosen  the  lord  book 

XIV 

**  Gerard,  who  was  known  to  be  none  of  his  Mend, 


^  to  have  communicated  it  to.''  He  said,  ^*  he  did  '  ^^^* 
**  veiy  well  lemember,  that  the  lord  Gerard  did,  at 
**  that  time  when  thej  two  remained  alone  in  the 
^  coach,  very  passionate!  j  censure  the  king^s  not  be- 
<<  mg  active,  and  blamed  him,  the  chancellor,  for  not 
**  persuading  his  majesty  to  put  himself  into  action ; 
^  and  that  he  was  generally  believed .  to  be  in  the 
**  &ult.  Upon  which  he  had  asked  him,  what  he 
**  did  intend  by  being  active,  and  what  that  action 
'^was,  and  where,  to  whidi  he  wished  the  king 
^  should  be  persuaded  ?  He  answered,  with  an  in- 
^  CEease  of  passion,  and  addition  of  oaths,  that  ra- 
**  ther  than  sit  still  in  France,  his  majesty  ought  to 
^  go  to  every  court  in  Christendom ;  that,  instead 
^  of  sending  an  ambassador  who  was  not  fit  for  any 
*^  business,  he  should  have  gone  himself  to  the  diet 
^  at  RatidK>n,  and  solicited  his  own  business ;  which 
^  would. have  been  more  effectual :  and  that,  if  he 
^  could  not  find  any  other  way  to  put  himself  into 
^*  actimi,  he  ouj^t  to  go  into  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
^  land  to  Middleton,  and  there  try  his  fortune."  To 
all  which  the  chancellor  said,  he  did  remember  that 
he  replied,  '*  he  believed  the  king  was  indisposed  to 
<<  any  of  that  action  he  proposed :  and  though  he 
did  not  believe  that  he  had  used  those  eiqpressions, 
of  the  king's  delighting  in  pleasures,  and  not  lov- 
ing buaness  so  well  as  he  ought  to  do,  if  the  lord 
^'  Gerard  would  positively  aflSrm  he  had,  he  would 
^  rather  confess  it,  and  submit  himself  to  his  ma- 
^  jesty's  judgment,  if  he  thought  such  words  pro^ 
^  ceeded  from  any  malice  in  his  heart  towards  him, 
**  than,  fay  denying  it,  continue  the  debate :"  and 
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300K  then  he  offered  to  retire;  whkh  the  kinir  foiind 

XIV  • 

—  him  to  do ;  upon  which  the  keeper  was  very  angry ; 

1655.    QQ^  ggj^^  a  ^)|^  words  amounted  to  an  offence  of  a 

high  nature ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  his  majesty 
was  no  more  sensible  of  them  :  that  for  any  man, 
**  especially  a  counsellor,  and  a  man  in  so  near  trust, 
to  accuse  his  master  of  not  loving  his  business, 
and  being  inclined  to  pleasures,  was  to  do  all  he 
could  to  persuade  all  men  to  forsake  him ;"  and 
proceeding  with  his  usual  warmth  and  positiveness, 
the  king  interrupted  him ;  and  said,  ^*  he  did  really 
'*  believe  the  chancellor  had  used  those  very  words, 
'^  because  he  had  often  said  that,  and  much  more,  to 
**  himself;  which  he  had  never  taken  ill:  that  he 
^^  did  really  believe  that  he  was  himself  in  fauH,  and 
*^  did  not  enough  delight  in  his  business ;  which  was 
not  very  pleasant ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  such 
putting  himself  into  action,  which  was  the  com- 
**  mon  word,  as  the  lord  Gerard  advised,  was  like  to 
^^  be  attended  with  those  benefits,  which,  he  was 
"  confident,  he  wished."  In  fine,  he  declared,  **  he 
<<  was  very  well  satisfied  in  the  chancellor's  affec- 
**  tion,  and  took  nothing  ill  that  he  had  said ;"  and 
directed  the  clerk  of  the  council  to  enter  such  his 
majesty's  declaration  in  his  book ;  with  which  both 
the  keeper  and  the  lord  Gerard  were  very  ill  satis- 
fied. But  from  that  time  there  were  no  &rther 
public  attempts  against  the  chancellor,  during  the 
time  of  his  majesty's  abode  in  France.  But  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  insert  in  this  place,  that  after 
the  king's  return  into  England,  there  came  the  wo- 
man to  the  chancellor,  who  had  been  carried  over  to 
Rouen  by  Massonet,  and  importuned  by  Mr.  Long 
to  testify  that  she  had  seen  the  chanceUor  with 
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Cromwell;  for  which  she  should  have  a  present  book 
liberal  reward  in  money  from  him,  and  a  good  ser-, 


vice  at  Paris;  which  when  the  woman  refused  to  l^^^^- 
do»  he  gave  her  money  for  her  journey  back,  and  so 
she  returned :  of  which  the  chancellor  informed  the 
king.  But  Mr.  Long  himself  coming  at  the  same 
time  to  him,  and  making  great  acknowledgments, 
and  asking  pardon,  the  chancellor  frankly  remitted 
the  injury^;  which  Mr.  Long  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge with  great  gratitude  ever  after. 

The  king,  wearied  with  these  domestic  vexations, 
as  well  as  with  the  uneasiness  of  his  entertainment, 
and  the  change  he  every  day  discovered  in  the 
countenance  of  the  French  court  to  him,  grew  very 
impatient  to  leave  France ;  and  though  he  was  to- 
tally disappointed  of  the  expectation  he  had  to  re- 
ceive money  by  the  return  of  prince  Rupert  with  that 
fleet,  he  hoped  that,  when  the  prizes  should  be  sold, 
and  aU  tlie  seamen  discharged,  and  prince  Rupert 
be^  satisfied  Iiis  demands,  which  were  very  large, 
there  would  be  still  left  the  ships,  and  ordnance, 
and  tackling,  which  (though  they  required  great 
charge  to  be  fitted  out  again  to  sea,  yet)  if  sold,  he 
presumed,  would  yield  a  good  sum  of  money  to  en- 
able him  to  remove,  and  support  him  some  time 
after  he  was  removed ;  for  there  were,  besides  the 
ship  itself,  fifty  good  brass  guns  on  board  the  Swal- 
low, which  were  very  valuable.  His  majesty  there- 
fore writ  to  prince  Rupert,  (who  was  returned  to 
Nantes  to  discharge  some  seamen,  who  still  re- 
mained, and  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  prizes,)  **  that  he 
"  should  find  some  good  chapmen  to  buy  the  ships; 

^  remitted  the  injury]   MS,     more  words  of  it 
adds :   and    would    make   no        ^  be]  Not  in  MS, 
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BOOK  ^  aod  ordnance,  and  tackle,  at  the  vaiae  iSbey  were 
'     "  worth :"  which  was  no  sooner  known  at  Nantes, 


it 


1655.  than  there  appeared  chapmen  enough,  besides  the 
marshal  of  MeUeray,  who  being  governor  of  that 
place,  and  of  the  province,  had  much  money  always  ^ 
by  him  to  lay  out  on  sudi  occasions.  And  the  prince 
writ  the  king  word,  ^*  that  he  had  then  a  good  chap* 
man,  who  would  pay  well  for  the  brass  cannon ; 
and  that  he  should  put  off  all  the  rest  at  good 
**  rates."  But  iie  writ  again  the  nest  week,  *^  that, 
**  when  he  had  even  finished  the  contract  for  the 
brass  cannon,  there  came  an  order  from  the  court, 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  buy  the  brass  can- 
non, and  to  macshal  Melleray  to  take  care  tiiat 
*•  they  were  not  carried  out  of  that  port," 

The  prince  aj^rehended,  that  this  unexpected  re- 
straint proceeded  from  some  daim  and  demand  from 
Cromwell;  and  then  expected,  that  it  would  like* 
wise  relate  to  the  Swallow  itself,  if  not  to  the  other 
ships ;  and  the  marshal  contributed  to  and  cherished 
this  jealousy,  that  the  better  markets  might  be  made 
of  all  the  rest ;  himself  being  always  a  sharer  with 
the  merchants,  who  made  any  purchases  of  that 
kind:  as  he  had,  from  the  time  that  his  highness 
first  came  into  that  port,  always  insinuated  into  him 
in  confidence,  and  under  great  good-will  and  trust, 
^*  that  he  should  use  all  expedition  in  the  sale  of  the 
prizes,  lest  either  Cromwell  should  demand  the"" 
whole,  (which  he  much  doubted,)  or  that  the  mer- 
ehants,  owners  of  the  goods,  should,  upon  the 
^*  hearing  where  they  were,  send  and  arrest  the  said 
f*  ships  and  goods,  and  demand  restitution  to  be 
"  made  of  them  in  a  course  of  justice ;  in  either  of 

^  always]  still 
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<<  which  £aaQ&f**  he  said»  '^  he  did  not  know,  consU  book 

XIV 

^  deling  how  things  stood  with  England,  what  the 1- 

"  court  would  detennine:"  though,  he  promised,  -^^^^ 
<<  he  would  extend  his  authority  to  serve  the  prince, 
<<  as  far  as  he  could  with  his  own  safety ;  and  defer 
'*  the  publishing  and  execution  of  any  orders  he 
^*  should  receive,  till  the  prince  might  facilitate  the 
^^  despatch ,"  and  by  this  kind  advice  very  good  bar- 
gains hiad  been  made  for  those  goods  which  had  been 
sold ;  of  which  the  marshal  had  an  account  to  his 
own  desire. 

But  when,  upon  this  unwelcome  advertisement, 
the  king  made  his  address  to  the  cardinal  to  revoke 
this  order ;  and,  as  the  best  reason  to  oblige  him  to 
gratify  him,  told  him,  ^*  that  the  money,  which 
**  should  be  raised  upon  the  sale  of  those  cannon, 
^*  was  the  only  means  he  had  to  remove  himself  out 
^  of  France,  which  he  intended  shortly  to  do,  and 
^  to  go  to  the  hither  parts  of  Germany,  and  that  his 
^  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  he,  had  some 
^  thoughts  of  finding  themselves  together,  in  the 
^  beginning  of  the  summer,  at  the  Spa :"  which  in- 
deed had  newly  entered  into  the  king's  considera- 
tion, and  had  been  entertained  by  the  princess  royal ; 
the  cardinal,  being  well  pleased  with  the  reason,  told 
his  majesty,  **  that  this  order  was  not  newly  made, 
^*  but  had  been  very  andent,  that  no  merchants  or 
^'  any  private  subjects  should  buy  any  brass  ordnance 
^^  ill  any  port,  lest  ill  use  might  be  made  of  them ; 
*^  abd  that  the  order  was  not  now  revived  with  any 
"  purpose  to  bring  any  prejudice  to  his  migesty ; 
*^  who  should  be  no  loser  by  the  restraint ;  for  that 
**  Umself  would  buy  the  ordnance,  and  give  as  much 
^  for  them  as  they  were  worth ;  in  order  to  which. 
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'    "  see  the  cannon ;  and,  upon  conference  with  a  pcr- 


€« 


1655.  *€  gon  employed  by  the  king,  thej  two  should  agree 
upon  the  price,  and  then  the  money  should  be  all 
paid  together  to  his  majesty  in  Paris :"  intimating 
^^  that  he  would  dispute  the  matter  afterwards  with 
<<  Cromwell ;"  as  if  he  knew,  or  foresaw,  that  he 
would  make  some  demand. 

It  was  well  for  the  king  that  this  condition  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  this  money  in  Paris ;  for 
of  all  the  money  paid  or  received  at  Nantes,  as  well 
for  the  ships,  tackle,  and  ordnance,  as  for  the  prize-* 
goods,  not  one  penny  ever  came  to  the  king's  hands, 
or  to  his  use,  but  what  he  received  at  Paris  from 
the  cardinal  for  the  brass  guns  which  were  upon  the 
Swallow ;  for  the  valuing  whereof  the  king  sent  one 
thither  to  treat  with  the  officer  of  the  cardinal.  All 
the  rest  was  disposed,  as  well  as  received,  by  prince 
Rupert;  who,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  gave  his 
majesty  a  confused  account ;  and  averred,  ^'  that  the 
**  expenses  had  been  so  great,  that  there  was  not 
^*  only  no  money  remaining  in  his  hands,  but  that 
*^  there  was  a  debt  still  due  to  a  m^chant ;"  which 
he  desired  his  majesty  to  promise  to  satisfy. 
The  king  The  king's  resolution  to  go  into  Germany  was 
go  into  very  grateful  to  every  body,  more  from  the  weari- 
GermBDy.  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^£  Fraucc,  than  from  the  foresight  of 

any  benefit  and  advantage  that  was  like  to  accrue 
by  the  remove.  But  his  majesty,  who  needed^no 
spurs  for  that  journey,  was  the  more  disposed  to  it 
by  the  extraordinary  importunity  bf  his  friends  in 
England;  who  observing  the  strict  correspondence 
that  was  between  the  cardinal  and  Cromwell,  and 
knowing  that  the  alliance  between  them  was  very 
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near  condnded,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  book 
conditioiis  agreed  upon,  which  were  ver;^  prejodidal 


to  the  king,  did  really  apprehend  that  his  msijestfB   ^^^^' 

person  might  be  given  up ;  and  thereupon  thej  tent 

Harry  Seymour,  who,  being  of  his  majesty's  bed^Mr.Hany 

chamber,  and  having  his  leave  to  attend  his  own^oTTu.. 

affisuTB  in  England,  they  well  knew  would  be  be^hufn^ 

Heved  by  the  king,  and  being  addressed  only  to  the  '"^  ^9^^' 

marquis  of  Ormond  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche«> 

quer,  he  might  have  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 

king  privately  and  undiscovered,  and  return  again 

wHh  securi^,  as  he,  and  divers  ^  messengers  of  that 

kind,  frequently  did.     He  was  sent  by  the  marquis 

of  Hertford  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  with  the 

privity  of  those  few  who  were  trusted  by  them,  **  to 

'^  be  very  importunate  with  the  king,  that  be  would 

*^  remove  out  of  France ;  and  to  communicate  to  his 

^  majesty  aU  which  they  received  from  persons  who 

^  were  admitted  into  many  of  the  secret  resolutions 

*^  and  purposes  of  Cromwell."    And  because  they 

weO  knew  in  what  straits  the  king  was  for  money, 

they  found  some  means  at  that  time  to  send  him  a 

supply  of  about  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  the 

king  received,  and  kept  with  great  secrecy.     They 

sent  him  word  likewise, ''  that  wherever  he  should 

^  choose  to  reside  out  of  France,  they  were  confi- 

''  dent  bis  servants  in  England,  under  what  perse* 

**  cntion  soever  they  lay,  would  send  him  some  sup- 

**  ply :  but  whilst  he  remained  in  France,  nobody 

**  would  be  prevailed  with  to  send  to  him.''    The 

king  was  glad  to  be  confirmed  in  the  resolution  he 

had  tfldcen,  by  his  friends^  advice;  and  that  they 

VOL.  VII.  O 
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_L«  which  was  the  more  valuable,  because  it  was  known 


J  655.  ^Q  none.  Yet  his  debts  were  so  great  in  Paris,  and 
the  servants  who  were  to  attend  him  in  so  ill  a  con- 
dition, and  so  without  all  conveniences  for  a  journey, 
that,  if  the  cardinal,  over  and  above  the  money  for 
the  cannon,  (which  the  king  did  not  desire  to  i^ 
ceive  till  the  last,)  did  not  take  care  for  the  payment 
of  all  the  arrears,  which  were  due  upon  the  assign- 
ment they  had  made  to  him,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  make  his  journey. 

But  in  this  he  received  some  ease  quickly;  for 
when  the  cardinal  was  satisfied  that  his  majesty  had 
a  full  resolution  to  be  gone,  which  he  still  doubted, 
till  he  heard  from  Holland  that  the  princess  royal 
did  really  provide  for  her  journey  to  the  Spa,  he  did 
let  the  king  know,  *Uhat,  against  the  time  that  his 
The  ciidi.  **  majesty  appointed  his  remove,  his  arrears  should 
theUn^  **  be  either  entirely  paid,  or  so  much  of  his  debts 
^"  ^'froiia  **  secured  to  his  creditors,  as  should  well  satisfy 
**  them ;  and  the  rest  should  be  paid  to  his  receiver 
"  for  the  charge  of  the  journey ;"  and  likewise  as- 
sured his  majesty,  ^^  that,  for  the  future,  the  monthly 
assignation  should  be  punctually  paid  to  whomso- 
ever his  majesty  would  appoint  to  receive  it.** 
This  promise  was  better  complied  with  than  any 
other  that  had  been  made,  till,  some  years  after,  the 
king  thought  fit  to  decline  the  receiving  thereof; 
which  will  be  remembered  in  its  place. 

All  things  being  in  this  state,  the  king  dechoed 
his  resolution  to  begin  his  journey,  as  soon  us  he 
could  put  himself  into  a  capacity  of  moving,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  money  he  expected,  and  all  pre- 
parations were  made  for  enabling  the  family  to  be 
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ready  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  for  the  better  book 

reflating  and  governing  it,  when  the  king  should 1- 

be  out  of  Prance ;  there .  having  never  been  any  or-  ^  ^^^' 
dor  taken  s  in  it  whilst  he  remained  there,  nor  could' 
be,  because*  his  majesty  had  always  eaten  with  the 
queen,  and  her  officers  had  governed  the  expense; 
so  that  by  the  ^  failing  of  receiving  money  that  was 
promised,  and  by  the  queen's  officers  receiving  all 
tiiat  was  paid,  to  carry  on  the  expense  of  their  ma- 
jesty's table,  which  the  king's  servants  durst  not  in- 
quire into,  very  few  of  his  majesty's  servants  had 
received  any  wages  from  the  time  of  his  coming 
from  Worcester  to  the  remove  he  was  now  to  make. 
Nor  was  it  possible  now  to  satisfy  them  what  they 
mi^t  in  justice  expect,  but  they  were  to  be  con- 
tented with  such  a  proportion  as  could  be  spared, 
Slid  which  might  enable  them,  without  reproach  and 
scandal,  to  leave  Paris  and  attend  him  ^\  They  were 
all  modest  in  their  desires,  hoping  that  they  should 
be  better  provided  for  in  another  place.  But  now 
the  king  met  with  an  obstruction,  that  he  least  sus- 
pected %  from  the  extraordinary'^  narrowness  of  the 
cardinal's  nature,  and  his  over  good  husbandry  in 
bargaining.  The  agent  he  had  sent  to  Nantes  to 
view  the  cannon,  made  so  many  scruples  and  excep- 
tions upon  the  price,  and  upon  the  weight,  that 
spent  much  time ;  and  at  last  offered  much  less  than 
they  were  worth,  and  than  the  other  merchant  had 
offered,  when  the  injunction  came  that  restrained 
him  from  proceeding.  The  king  knew  not  what  to 
propose  in  this.     The  cardinal  said,  ^*  he  understood 

c  taken]  put  '  suspected]  expected 

^   and  attend  him]  Not  in        ^  extraordinary]  wonderful 
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XIV. 


bad  employed  a  man  that  did ;  and  it  wns  retsoD- 
1655*    tc  Qfy]^  fof  ]|{|Q  iQ  govern  faimself  by  his  eondoct; 

^  who  assured  him»  that  he  offered  as  much  ais  they 

^*  could  reasonably  be  valued  at."    It  was  moved  en 

the  king's  behalf,  **  that  he  would  permit  others  to 

*'  buy  them ;  which,"  he  said,  **  he  oould  not  do,  be- 

'^  cause  of  the  king  his  master's  restraint ;  and  if 

"  any  merchant,  or  other  person,  should  agree  fiir 

^*  them,  Cromwell  would  demand  them  wherever 

they  should  be  found ;  and  there  were  not  many 

that  would  dispute  the  right  with  hiin."    In  oon* 

elusion,  the  king  was  compelled  to  refer  the  matter 

to  himself,  and  to  accept  what  he  was  content  to 

pay;  and  when  all  was  agreed  upon  according  to 

bis  own  pleasure,  he  required  new  abatements  in  the 

manner  of  payment  of  the  money,  all  ^  allowance  §ar 

paying  it  in  gold,  and  the  like,  fitter  to  be  insiated 

on  by  the  meanest  merchant,  than  by  a  member  of 

the  sacred  college,  who  would  be  esteemed  a  prince 

of  the  church. 

The  ojndi-      Whilst  the  king  "  is  preparing  for  his  journey  to 

Charles  the  meet  the  princess  of  Orange,  it  will  be  fit  to  look 

dn-n  after  back  a  little  on  the  condition  of  the  rest. of  his  bra* 

tbe^idMth.  th^i^  A^<i  sisters.    After  that  the  princess  Henii^ta 

had   been    secretly  conveyed  firom  Oatlands  ime 

France,  by  the  lady  Moreton  heac  governess,  in  the 

year  forty-^ix ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  in  the  fear 

fcNTty-eight,  had  made  his  escai^  ^  tkom  St.  JaBKS*s ; 


'  ali]  as  very  well,  and  looked  Kke  some 

"  Whilst  the  king — made  his  addition    of  strength   to  him. 

escape]  Whilst  the  king  was  After  the  duke  of  Yotk  had 

prtpuritog  for  his  journey,   he  made  his  esc&pe,  &c. 
received  news  that  pleased  him 
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wha»  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  familj  that  ra-  Boofc 

jmdned  in  Engkiid,  were  under  the  care  and  tuition L 

4)f  the  eari  of  Northumberland ;  the  parliament  would    ^^^^- 
not  aufier,  nor  SA  the  eaii  desire,  that  the  rest  should 
renajo  longer  under  his  govemment.   But  the  other 
two,  the  princeas  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Glou- 
ceater^,  were  oommitted  to  the  countess  of  Leices- 
ter ;  to  whom  such  an  allowance  was  paid  out  of  the 
tieaaury,  as  might  well  defray  their  expenses  with 
that  respect  tbat  was  due  to  their  birth ;  which  was 
pei&nned  towards  them  as  long  as  the  king  their 
father  lived.   But  as  soon  as  the  king  was  murdered, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  children  should  be  removed 
into  the  country,  that  they  might  not  be  the  objects 
ni  Nspect  to  draw  the  eyes  and  application  of  people 
towards  them.     Hie  aUowanoe  was  retrenched,  that 
thdb*  aMendants  and  servants  might  be  lessened ;  and 
order  was  given,  ^  that  they  should  be  treated  with- 
**  out  any  addition  of  titles,  and  that  they  should  sit 
^  at  their  meat  as  the  children  of  the  £amily  did,  and 
^  all  at  one  table."  Whereupon  they  were  removed  to 
Penshurst,  a  house  'of  the  eari  of  Leicester's  in  Kent ; 
where  th^  lived  under  ^e  tuition  of  the  same  coun^^ 
t€«i,  who  observed  the  oi^r  of  the  parliament  with 
che<fienoe  enough:  yet  they  were  carefully  looked 
to,  and  treated  with  as  mudi  respect  as  the  lady  pre« 
tended  die  durst  pay  to  them. 

There,  hy  an  act  of  providence,  Mr.  Level,  ^  an 
honest  man,  who  had  been  recommended  to  teach 
the  eail  (^'Sunderland,  whos^  mother  was  a  daughter 
rfihe  house  of  Leicester,  became  likewise  tutor  to 

'  Bat  the  other    two,  the    three,  two  princeMee  aud  the 
princess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke    duke  of  Gloucester 
of  Gloucester]   But  the  other        ^  Mr.  Lovel J  Not  in  MS. 
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'  well  taught  in  that  learning  that  was  fit  fior  his  years, 
1655.  {ind  very  well  instructed  in  the  prindfdes  of  religion, 
and  th6  duty  that  he  owed  to  the  king  his  brother : 
all  which  made  the  deeper  impression  in  his  rery 
pregnant  nature,  by  what  his  memory  retained  of 
those  instructions  which  the  king  his  father  had, 
with  much  fervour,  given  him  before  his  death.  But 
shortly  after,  the  princess  Elizabeth  p  and  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  were  removed  from  the  government  of 
the  countess  of  Leicester,  and  sent  into  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Carisbrook  castle;  where  Mildmay  was  cap- 
tain ;  and  the  care  of  them  conunitted  to  him,  with 
an  assignation  for  their  maintenance ;  which  he  was 
to  order,  and  which  in  truth  was  given  as  a  boon,  to 
him ;  and  he  was  required  strictly,  *'  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  kiss  their  hands,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  otherwise  treated  than  as  the 
children  of  a  gentleman ;"  which  Mildmay  observ- 
ed very  exactly ;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
not  called  by  any  other  style  than,  Mr.-  Harry.  The 
tutor  was  continued,  and  sent  thither^  with  him; 
which  pleased  him  very  well.  And  here  they  re^ 
mained  at  least  two  or  three  years.  The  princess 
died  in  this  place ;  and,  according  to  the  charity  of 
that  time  towards  Cromwell,  very  many  would  have 
it  believed  to  be  by  poison ;  of  which  there  was  no 
appearance,  nor  any  proof  ever  after  made. 

But  whether  this  reproach  and  suspicion  made 
any  impression  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  or  whether 
he  had  any  jealousy  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 

P  But  shortly  after^  the  prin-     shortly  after  the  other  princess 
cess  Elizabeth]  One  of  the  prin-         ^  thither]  hither 
cesses  died   at  Penshurst^  and 
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who  was  now  about  twelve'  years  of  i^e,  and  a  booic 
prince  of  extraordinary  hopes  both  from  the  comeli- 


ness and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  the  vivacity  ^^^^' 
and  vigour  of  his  wit  and  understanding,  which  made 
him  much  spoken  of,  might,  at  some  time  or  other, 
})e  made  use  of  by  the  discontented  party  of  his  own 
army  to  give  him  trouble,  or  whether  he  would  shew 
the  contempt  he  had  of  the  royal  family,  by  sending 
another  of  it  into  the  world  to  try  his  fortune,  he  did 
declare  one  day  to  the  parliament ",  **  that  he  was 
'*  well  content  that  the  son  of  the  late  king,  who 
*^  was  then  in  Carisbrook  castle,  should  have  liberty 
**  to  transport  himself  into  any  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
*^  as  he  should  desire  :**  which  was  at  that  time  much 
wondered  at,  and  not  believed ;  and  many  thought 
it  a  presage  of  a  worse  inclination;  and  for  some 
time  there  was  no  more  speech  of  it.  But  notice 
and  advice  being  sent  to  the  duke  by  those  who 
wished  his  liberty,  that  he  should  prosecute  the  ob- 
taining that  order  and  release,  he,  who  desired  most 
to  be  out  of  restraint,  sent  his  tutor,  Mr.  Lovel,  to 
London,  to  be  advised  by  friends  what  he  should  do 
to  procure  such  an  order,  and  warrant,  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  transportation.  And  he,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  affair,  did  so 
dexterously  solicit  it,  that  he  did  not  only  procure 
an  order  from  the  parliament  ^  that  gave  him  liberty 
to  go  over  the  seas  with  the  duke,  and  to  require 
Mildmay  to  permit  him  to  embark,  but  likewise  five 
hundred  pounds  from  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury, which  he  received,  to  defray  the  charges  and 


twelve]  fourteen  council 

to  the  parliament]   to   his         ^  the  parliament]  the  council 
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BOOK  expenses  of  the  Fojage ;  being  left  to  provide  a  $hip 
himseU;  and  being  obliged  to  embark  at  the  Isle  of 
Wigfat^  and  not  to  suffer  the  duke  to  go  on  shore  in 
any  other  part  of  England. 

This  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  165S;^ 
and  was  so  well  prosecutedi  that,  soon  after,  the  king 
received '  advertisement  from  his  sister  in  Holland^ 
*^  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  arrived  there ; 
**  and  would  be  the  next  day  with  her ;''  which  was 
no  sooner  known  than  the  queen  very  earnestly  de« 
sired,  that  he  might  be  presently  sent  finr  to  Paris, 
that  she  might  see  him ;  which  she  had  nener  done 
since  he  was  about  a  year  olds^;  for  within  mcfa  a 
short  time  after  he  was  bom,  the  trouUes  were  so 
iar  advanced,  that  her  majesty  made  her  voyage  into 
Holland,  and  from  that  time  had  never  seen  him. 
The  king  could  not  refuse  to  satisfy  his  mother  in 
so  reasonable  a  desire,  though  he  did '  suspect  thaH 
there  might  be  a  &rther  purpose  in  that  design  of 
seeing  him,  than  was  then  owned.  And  thjerefore 
he  had  despatched  presently  a  messenger  to  the 
Hague,  that  his  brother  might  make  ail  possible  haste 
to  Paris  ^  He  was  accordingly  presently  sent  for, 
and  came  safely  to  Paris,  to  the  latisfhction  of  all 
who  saw  him. 


^  This  happened  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1 652  ;]  Not  in 
MS. 

*■  that,  soon  after,  the  king 
received]  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  king  was  making  his  prepa- 
rations ready  to  leave  Fmnce, 
he  received 

y  a  year  old]  three  months 
old 

^  did}  did  then 


*  make  all  possible  haste  to 

Paris]  Thus  continued  in  MS,  c 
his  majesty  having  nothing  more 
in  his  resolution,  than  that  his 
brother  should  not  make  any 
stay  in  France,  but  that  he 
should  return  again  with  him  into 
Germany ;  and  with  this  deter- 
mination of  the  king's  he  was 
presently  sent  for,  &c. 
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Now^  all  expedition  was  used  to  movide  for  the  book 

\iv. 
king's  remove,  so  generally  desired  of  all ;  and,  for 


the  fiitttfe,  the  charge  of  goternteg  the  expenses  of    «»»• 
the  fiunil J,  and  of  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  indeed  of  issuing  out  all  monies,  as  well 
in  journeys  as  when  the  court  resided  any  where, 
was  ONBinitted  to  Stephen  Fox,  a  young  man  i»^  Mr.  ste- 
under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  lord  Peircy,  now  ^mu^' 
km!  chamberiain  of  the  king's  household.    This  Ste.|^;>;;|^; 
phen  FoK  was  very  well  qualified  with  languages,  <°o°<i7* 
and  all  other  parts  of  clerkship,  honesty,  and  discre* 
don,  that  were  neoessaty  for  the  discharge  of  such  a 
tnist ;  and  indeed  his  great  industry,  modesty,  and 
prudence,  did  very  much  contribute  to  the  bringing 
tile  iSsmily,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  und^ 
no  government,  into  very  good  order ;  by  which  his 
majesty,  in  the  pinching  straits  of  his  condition,  en* 
joyed  very  much  ease  from  the  time  he  left  Paris. 

Prince  Rupert  was  now  returned  from  Nantes ;  Prince  Ra. 
and  finding  that  he  should  receive  none  of  the  money  ^"^^[^^^ 
the  cardinal  was  to  pay  for  the  brass  ordnance,  andjl^^^^^'. 
being  every  day  more  indisposed  by  the  chagrin  hu-  "^"y* 
mour  of  the  keeper,  (who  endeavoured  to  inflame 
him  against  the  king,  as  well  as  against  most  othcsr 
men,  and  thought  his  highness  did  not  give  evidence 
enough  of  his  concernment  and  friendship  for  him, 
except  he  fell  out  with  every  body  with  whom  he 
was  angry,)  resolved  to  leave  the  king;   wrought 
apon,  no  doubt,  besides  the  frowardness  of  the  other 
man,  by  the  despair  that  seemed  to  attend  the  king^s 
fortune ;  and  told  his  majesty,  ^*  that  he  was  resolved 
^  to  look  after  his  own  affidrs  in  Germany ;  and  first 


t>  Now]  Not  m  MS. 
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BOOK  <<  to  visit  his  brother  in  the  palatinate,  and  require 

' *'  what  was  due  from  him  for  his  appanage ;  and  then 

1655.    tt  ^Q  gQ  ^  4jjg  emperor,  to  receive  the  money  that 

**  was  due  to  him  upon  the  treaty  of  Munster;** 
which  was  to  be  all  paid  by  the  emperor :  from  the 
prosecution  of  which  purpose  his  majesty  did  not 
dissuade  him ;  and,  possibly,  heard  it  with  more  in- 
differency  than  the  prince  expected ;  which  raised  his 
natural  passion ;  insomuch,  as  the  day  when  he  took 
his  leave,  that  nobody  might  imagine  that  he  had 
any  thoughts  ever  to  return  to  have  any  relation  to, 
or  dependence  upon,  the  king,  he  told  his  majesty, 

Sm  thl^**  "  *^^^*  ^^  ^®  pleased,  he  might  dispose  of  the  place 
place  of  •<  of  master  of  the  horse ;"  in  which  he  had  been 
the  hone.  Settled  by  the  late  king,  and  his  present  majesty 
had,  to  preserve  that  office  for  him,  and  to  take  away 
the  pretence  the  lord  Peircy  might  have  to  it,  by  his 
having  had  that  office  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  re* 
compensed  him  with  the  place  of  lord  chamberlain, 
though  not  to  his  full  content.  But  the  king  bore 
this  resignation  likewise  from  the  prince  with  the 
same  countenance  as  he  had  done  his  first  resolution ; 
and  so,  towards  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  his  highness  left  the  king,  and  begun  his 
journey  for  the  palatinate. 

Shortly  after  the  prince  was  gone,  the  king  begun 
to  think  of  a  day  for  his  own  departure,  and  to  make 
a  list  of  his  servants  he  intended  should  wait  upon 
him.  He  foresaw  that  the  only  end  of  his  journey 
was  to  find  some  place  where  he  might  securely  at- 
tend such  a  conjuncture,  as  God  Almighty  should 
give  him,  that  might  invite  him  to  new  activity,  his 
present  business  being  to  be  quiet ;  and  therefore  he 
was  wont  to  say,  *^  that  he  would  provide  the  best 
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*\  he  could  for  it,  by- having  only  such  about  him  as  book 
f*  could  be  quiet."   He  could  not  forget  the  vexation 


the  lord  keeper  had  always  given  him,  and  how  im-  ^  ^^^* 
possible  it  was  for  him  to  live  easily  with  any  body ; 
and  so,  in  the  making  the  list  of  those  who  were  to 
gp  with  him,  he  left  his  name  out ;  which  the  keeper 
could  not  be  long  without  knowing ;  and  thereupon 
he  came  to  the  king,  and  asked  him,  **  whether  he 
'^  did  not  intend  that  he  should  wait  upon  him  ?" 
His  majesty  told  him,  "  No ;  for  that  he  resolved  to 
'*  make  no  use  of  his  great  seal ;  and  therefore  that 
"  he  should  stay  at  Paris,  and  not  put  himself  to  the 
**  trouble  of  such  a  journey,  which  he  himself  intend- 
^'  ed  to  make  without  the  ease  and  benefit  of  a  coach :'' 
which  in  truth  he  did,  putting  his  coach-horses  in  a 
waggon,  wherein  his  bed  and  clothes  were  carried : 
nor  was  he  owner  of  a  coach  in  some  years  after. 
The  keeper  expostulated  with  him  in  vain  upon  the 
dishonour  that  it  would  be  to  him  to  be  left  behind, 
and  the  next  day  brought  the  great  seal,  and  deli-r  The  Jord 
vered  it  to  him ;  and  desired,  **  that  he  would  sign  aHe^rt 
**  paper,  in  which  his  majesty  acknowledged,  that  he  ^1^"^**** 
**  had  received  again  his  great  seal  from  him ;"  which  **•*  *^'°^- 
the  king  very  willingly  signed ;  and  he  immediately 
removed  his  lodging,  and  left  the  court ;  and  never 
after  saw  his  majesty ;  which  did  not  at  all  please 
the  queen ;  who  was  as  much  troubled  that  he  was 
to  stay  where  she  was,  as  that  he  did  not  go  with  the 
king. 

The  queen  prevailed  with  the  king,  at  parting,  in  The  qneeD 
a  particular  in  which  he  had  fortified  himself  to  deny  with'the 
her,  which  was,  "  that  he  would  leave  the  duke  of  j'^f^^^ 
"  Gloucester  with  her;''   which  she  asked  with  soi*,*'***^, 

Olouoetter 

much  importunity,  that,  without  very  much  disoblig-  with  her. 
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BOOK  ing  her,  he  could  not  rentt.    She  domed  Um  ^^  to 
L.**  consider  m  iriiat  ocmdition  he  had  been  bred  t31 
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1655.   u  lie  came  into  Frances  withoat  leaniing  either  ex« 
ercise  or  language,  or  having  ever  seen  a  court,  or 
good  company ;  and  being  now  in  a  place,  and  at 
an  age,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  all  these,  to 
cany  him  away  from  all  these  advantages  to  live 
in  Germany,  would  be  interpreted  by  all  the  worid, 
^'  not  only  to  be  want  of  kindness  towards  his  brother, 
^  but  want  of  all  manner  of  respect  to  her/'     The 
reasonableness  of  this  discourse,  togetiier  with  the 
king^s  utter  disability  to  support  him  in  the  condition 
tiiat  was  fit  for  him,  would  easily  have  prevailed, 
had  it  not  been  for  t!ke  fear  that  the  purpose  was  to 
penreit  him  in  Ins  religion ;  which  when  the  queen 
had  assured  the  king  **  was  not  in  her  tiiought,  and 
that  she  would  not  permit  any  such  attempt  to  be 
made,"  his  majesty  consented  to  it. 
Now  the  day  being  appointed  for  his  majesty  to 
begin  his  journey,  the  king  desired  that  the  chan* 
odlor  of  the  exchequer  might  likewise  part  in  the 
queen's  good  grace,  at  least  without  her  notaUe  dis-^ 
fovGor,  she  having  been  ^  so  severe  towards  him,  that 
he  had  not  for  some  months  presumed  to  be  in  hei^ 
presence:  so  that  though  he  was  very  desiroHS  to 
kiss  h»  majesty^s  hand,  he  himself  knew  net  how  to 
make  any  advance  towards  it.    Snt  the  .day  before 
the  king  was  to  be  gone,  the  lord  Peircy,  who  was 
directed  by  his  majesty  to  speak  in  the  affair,  and 
wlio  in  truth  had  kindness  for  iShe  cbanodlor,  and 
knew  the  prc^dice  against  him  to  be  very  unjust. 


<^  tin  he  came  into  France]        '^  she  having  been]  whidi  had 
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broi^it  him  word  that  the  queen  was  oonteat  to  see  book 
Um,  and  tbat  he  would  accora^MOiy  bim  to  her  in  the 


aftemoen.    Accordingly  at  the  hour  appohited  by    l^^^« 

•»_  •  •ft/«iii*'a  •  Upon  the 

lier  majesty,  they  tocmd  her  alone  m  her  pnvate  kin^^'s  de- 
gpdlery,  aad  the  lord  Peircy  withdrawing  to  the  other  fi^^ 
end  of  the  room,  the  chancellor  told  her  majesty,  ^^iior* 


that  now  she  had  vouchsafed  to  admit  him  into  ^i  *^^  ^:  ^ 

chequer  bad 

her  presence,  he  hoped,  she  would  let  him  know  »n  aadience 

of  the  qncm 

the  ground  of  the  displeasure  she  had  concdTed  mother. 


^  against  him ;  that  so  having  vindicated  himself 
<<  firom  any  fimlt  towards  her  mi^esty,  he  might 
^*  leave  her  with  a  confidence  in  his  duty,  and  re- 
f^  ceive  her  commands,  with  an  assurance  that  they 
^  should  be  punctually  obeyed  by  him."  The  queen, 
with  a  louder  voice,  and  move  emotion  than  she  was 
accustomed  to,  told  him,  *<  that  she  had  been  con- 
^  tented  to  see  him,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  kiss 
<<  her  hand,  to  comply  with  the  king's  desires,  who 
^  had  importuned  her  to  it ;  otherwise,  that  he  lived 
^  in  that  manner  towards  her,  that  he  had  no  reason 
^  to  expect  to  be  welcome  to  her :  that  she  need  not 
^  assign  any  particular  miscarriage  of  his,  since  his 
^  disrespect  towards  her  was  notorious  to  all  men ; 
^  and  that  all  men  took  notice,  that  he  never  came 
**  wheie  she  was,  though  he  lodged  under  her  roof,** 
(fcHT  the  house  was  hers,)  ^  and  that  she  thought  die 
**  had  not  seen  him  in  six  months  before ;  which 
**  she  looked  upon  as  so  high  an  afiront,  that  only 
^  her  respect  towards  the  king  prevailed  with  her 
**  to  endure  it" 

When  her  OM^esty  made  a  pause,  the  chanodor 
said,  **  that  her  majesty  had  only  mentioned  his  pu- 
f*  nishment,  and  nothing  of  his  fiiult :  that  how  great 
^  soever  his  infirmities  were  in  defect  of  undentand- 
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BOOK  ''  ing,  or  in  good  maanersy  he  had  yet  nerer  been  in 
*^  Bedlam ;  which  he  had  deserved  to  be,  if  he  had 


ti 

it 


1655.    «  affected  to  publish  to  the  world  that  he  was  in  the 
queen's  disfiEivour,  by  avoiding  to  be  seen  by  her : 
that  he  had  no  kind  of  apprehension  that  they, 
who  thought  worst  of  him,  would  ever  believe  him 
*^  to  be  such  a  fool,  as  to  provoke  the  wife  of  his 
**  dead  master,  the  greatness  of  whose  affections  to 
**  her  was  well  known  to  him,  and  the  mother  of 
*^  the  king,  who  subsisted  by  her  favour,  and  all  this 
*^  in  France,  where  himself  was  a  banished  person, 
^^  and  she  at  home,  where  she  might  oblige  or  dis- 
V  oblige  him  at  her  pleasure.     So  that  he  was  wett 
<<  assured,  that  nobody  would  think  him  guilty  of 
so  much  folly  and  madness,  as  not  to  use  all  the 
endeavours  he  possibly  could  to  obtain  her  grace 
and  protection :  that  it  was  very  true,  he  had  been 
long  without  the  presumption  of  being  in.  her  ma- 
'^jesty's  presence,  after  he  had  undei^one  many 
f*  sharp  instances  of  her  displeasure,  and  after  he 
*'  had  observed  some  alteration  and  aversion  in  her 
**  majesty's  looks  and  countenance,  upon  his  coming 
*^  into  the  room  where  she  was,  and  during  the  time 
**  he.  stayed  there ;  which  others  likewise  observed 
so  much,  that  they  withdrew  from  holding  any 
conversation  with  him  in  those  places,  out  of  fear 
*^  to  offend  her  majesty :  that  he  had  often  desired; 
^*  by  several  persons,  to  know  the  cause  of  her  m»- 
'^  jesty's  displeasure,  and  that  he  might  be  admitted 
^^  to  clear  himself  from  any  unworthy  suggestions 
*^  which  had  been  made  of  him  to  her  mf^eaty ;  but 
^*  could  never  obtain  that  honour ;  and  therefore  he 
**  had  conceived)  that  he  was  obliged,  in  good  man- 
''  ners,.  to  remove  so.  unacceptable  aa  object  from 
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^  the  eyes  of  her  majesty,  by  not  ooming  into  her  book 
presence ;  which  all  who  knew  him,  could  not  but 


« 
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**  know  to  be  the  greatest  mortification  that  could  ^^^^' 
**  be  inflicted  upon  him ;  and  therefore  he  most  hum- 
bly besought  her  majesty  at  this  audience,  which 
might  be  the  last  he  should  receive  of  her,  she 
would  dismiss  him  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
^  had  been  taken  amiss  S  that  he  might  be  able  to 
**  make  his  innocence  and  integrity  appear :  which 
*'  he  knew  had  been  blasted  by  the  malice  of  some 
persons;  and  thereby  misunderstood  and  misin- 
terpreted by  her  majesty.'*  But  all  this  prevailed 
not  with  her  majesty ;  who,  after  she  had,  with  her 
former  passion,  objected  his  credit  with  the  king, 
and  his  endeavours  to  lessen  that  credit  which  she 
oi^t  to  have,  concluded^  **  that  she  should  be  glad 
^  to  see  reason  to  change  her  opinion  f  and  so,  care- 
lessly, extended  her  hand  towards  him;  which  he 
kissing,  her  majesty  departed  to  her  chamber. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  year  The  king 
1654,  that  the  king  left  Paris ;  and  because  he  made  in  jud^* 
a  private  journey  the  first  night,  and  did  not  join  '^^^' 
his  family  till  the  next  day,  which  administered 
much  occasion  of  discourse,  and  gave  occasion  to  a 
bold  person  to  publish,  amongst  the  amours  of  the 
French  court,  a  particular  that  reflected  upon  the 
person  of  the  king,  though  ^  with  less  .licence  than 
he  used  towards  his  own  sovereign,  it  will  not  be 
anuss  in  this  place  to  mention  a  preservation  Ood 
then  wrought  for  the  king,  that  was  none  of  the 
least  of  his  mercies  s  vouchsafed  to  him ;  and  which 

«  had  been  taken  aroks]  he  of  his  mercies]  little  inferior  to 

had  done  amiss  the  greatest  that  is  contained 

'  though]  Not  in  MS.  in  the  bundle  of  his  mercies 
s  that  was  none  of  the  least 
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BOOK  shews  the  wonderftil  Hberty  that  wad  then  taken  by 
! —  some  near  him  ^  to  promote  their  own  design^  anS 

^^^'  prfl^ecta,  at  the  price  of  their  maister^  honovr^,  and 
the  interest  of  their  cornitry,  or  the  sense  ihey  had 
of  that  honour  and  interest. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Prance,  or 
rather  in  the  jealousy  of  that  court,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  of  a  presence  very  graocAil  and  alhnrifag,  and 
a  wit  and  behaviour  that  captivated  those  who  were 
adnaotted  into  her  presence ;  her  extraction  was  very 
noble,  and  her  alliance  the  best  under  the  crown, 
her  fortane  rather  competent,  than  abounding,  fbr 
her  d^ree ;  being  the  widow  of  a  duke  of  an  fllus- 
trioias  name,  who  had  been  killed  fighting  fbr  the 
kng  in  the  late  troubles,  and  left  his  wile  childless, 
and  in  her  fiiU  beauty.    The  king  had  often  seen 
this  lady  with  that  esteem  and  incMnadon,  wMcH 
few  were  without,  both  her  beauty  and  her  wit  de- 
serving the  homage  that  was  paid  to  her.     The  earl 
of  Bristol,  who  was  then  a  lieutenant  general  in  Die 
French  army,  and  always  amorously  IncHned,  and 
the  more  inclined  by  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt, 
was  gr0wn  powerftilly  in  love  with  this  lady ;  and, 
to  ha^re  the  more  power  with  her,  communicated 
those  secrets  of  state  which  concernied  her  safety, 
and  more  the  prince  of  Cond^,  whose  coumi  gerfnah 
she  was ;  the  communication  whereof  was  of  heiiefK  "* 
or  convenience  to  both :  yet  though  he  nntde  iMany 
romantic  attempts  to  ingratiate  himsdf  with  h»t 
and  such  as  would  neither  harre  become,  W  hie^  ^^  ^ 
safe  to  any  other  man  than  Mmsdf,  wh«  was  Bceil9-*    ' 
tomed  to  extraordinary  flights  in  the  air,  he  coiAd  ' ' 
not  arrive  at  the  high  success  he  proposed.     At  the 

^  by  some  near  bita]  Not  in  MS. 
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same  tinie»  the  lord  Crafts  was  transiKnrted  with  tibe  book 

flgme  ambitioD ;  and  though  his  parts  were  very  di£- 1- 

ferent  6om  the  other's,  yet  he  wanted  not  art  and  ^^^^'' 
address  to  encourage  him  in  those  attempts,  and 
could  bear  repulses  with  nM>re  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  acquiescence,  than  the  other  could.  When  these 
two  lends  had  lamented  to  each  other  their  mutual 
nfelidty^  they  agreed  generously  to  merit  their  mis- 
tress's &vour  by  doing  her  a  so^vice  that  should  de- 
ter?e  it;  and  boldly  proposed  to  her  the  marriage 
of  the  king ;  who,  they  both  knew,  had  no  dislike 
of  her  person :  and  they  pursued  it  with  his  majesty 
with  all  their  artifices.  They  added  the  reputation 
of  her  wisdom  and  virtue  to  that  of  her  beauty,  and 
**  that  she  might  be  instrumental  to  the  procuring 
^^more  friends  towards  his  restoration,  than  any 
^ other  expedient  then  in  view;''  and  at  last  pre- 
vailed so  &r  with  the  king,  who  no  doubt  had  a 
perfect  esteem  of  her,  that  he  made  the  overture  to 
her  of  maniage ;  which  she  received  with  her  na- 
tural modesty  and  ad<bess,  declaring  herself  ^^tobe 
*^ much  unworthy  g£  that  grace;"  and  beseecMng 
and  advising  hiin  ^'  to  preserve  that  affection,  and 
^  inclination  finr  an  object  '^  more  equal  to  him,  and 
**  more  capable  to  contribute  to  his  service ;"  using 
all  those  arguments  for  refusal^  which  might  prevail 
with  and  inflame  him  to  new  importunities. 

Though  these  Icffds  made  themselves,  upon  this 
advaqce,  sure  to  go  through  with  their  design,  yet 
they  foresaw  many  diatructions  in  the  way.  The 
queen,  they  knew,  wQuld  never  oonsent  to  it,  and 
die  French  court  would  obstruct  it,  as  they  had 

*  olgect]  subject 
VOL.  VII.  H 
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BOOK  diine.that  of  jonleinoisdlle ;.  nor  coiild ihey  persuade 

XIV 

the  lady  heraelf  to  defmrt  from  her  di^p9ity,.and.  to 


1655.  i^g^  Qjj^y  Qf  those  arts  which. ini|^. expedite  the  iie* 
sign.  The  earl  of  Bristol  therefore,  that  the  newB 
might  not  come  to ,  his  friend  the  chancellor  of  the 
eamhequer  by  other  hands,  frankly  imparted  it  .ta 
him»  only  as  a  passion  of  the  king's  that  had  oki- 
ceedingly  transported  him ;  and  th^  magnified  the 
lady,  ^^  as  a  person  that  would  exceedingly  cultiTate 
*^  the  king's  nature,  and  render  him  much  more  d^x^^ 
'^  terous  to  advance  his  fortune:"  and  .therefore  be 
prolessed, ''  that  he  would^  not  dissuade  his  nn^yesty 
<<  ftorn  gratifying  so  noble  an  affection  f.  and  used 
many  arguments  to  persuade  the  chancellor  too  to 
think  very  well  of  the  choice.  But  when  he  fonpd 
that  he  was  so  far  from  concurring  with.hinv  that 
he  reproached .  his  great  presumption  for  intevpos^g 
m  an  affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  as  by  his,. ego- 
duct  might  prove  the  ruin  of  the  king,  he  seemed 
resolved  to  prosecute  it  no  fiorther,  )iut  to  leav^  it 
entirely  to  the  king^s  own  indination;  who,  upon 
aenoiis  ^reflections  upon  his  own  condition,  and  con- 
ference "with  those  he  trusted  mo8t»  quickly  can- 
duded  that  such  a  nuNrriage  was  not  like  to  yield 
much  advantage  to  his  cause;  and  so  resolved  to 
dedine  any  farther  advance  towards  it.  Vet  the 
same  persons  persuaded  him^  that  it  wa&  a  neceasaiy 
generoiiity  to  take  his  last  farewdl  of  her;  and. so, 
after  he  had  taken  -leave  of  his  mother,  he.w^qt  ao 
OMich  out  of  his  way  as  to  visit  her  at. her  house; 
whene. those  lords  nwde  thepb  last  .effort;  aiul,i»ia 
miyesty,  with  great  esteem « of  the  lady's  virtue  and 

^  would}  opuld 
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wisdoin^  the  next  day  joined  his  family ,  and  prott^  book 
ctited  his  journey  towards  Flanders ;  his  small  step       '^' 


out  of  the  way  haring  raised  a  con&ient  rumour  in    *^*^- 
Paris  that  he  was  married  to  that  lady. 

The  king'  had  received  a  pass  from  the  archduke 
fbr  his  passing  through  Flanders,  so  warily  worded, 
that  he  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  it  was  ex^ 
pected  and  provieted  for,  that  he  should  by  no  means 
make  any  unnecessary  stay  in  his  journey ;  and  ™  he 
tonmd  the  gates  of  Cambray  shut  when  he  came  thir  The  ung 

,  1  11     1  1  •        1  1*.         come*  to 

ther,  and  was  compelled  to  stay  long  ui  the  after-  cambmy  in 
noon,  before   they  were   opened  to  receire   him ;  "J**"™*^* 
which  they  excnsed,  "  by  reason  that  they  under- 
^  stood  die  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  intend^  to  dt 
**  down  before  that  city ;"  of  which  there  appeared 
in  the  face  of  all  the  people,  and  the  governor  Um^ 
self,  a  terriUe  apprehension.    !&it,  upon  recollection, 
his  majesty  was  weii  received  by  the  governor,  and 
treated  and  lodged  that  night  by  him  in  his  house ; 
who  was  the  better  composed  by  his  majesty's  assur- 
ing him,  **  that  the  French  army  was  at  a  great  dis- 
**  tance  from  him,  and  that  his  majesty  had  passed 
^'throi]^  it  the  day  before,''  (when  marshal  Tu- 
renne  had  drawn  up  the  army  to  receive  his  ma^ 
jesty ;  the  ^uke  of  York  having  there  Iflcewise  taken 
his  leave  of  the  king,)  **  and,  by  the  march  that  ihey 
^^  then  appeared  to  make,  there  was  great  reason  dt 
**  conclude  that  thrijr  had  no  deirign  upon  Cambray ;" 
Which  go6d  information  made  the  kmg's  pi^esenoe^ 
tlR^'ntore  acceptsMe.  But  besides  the  civility  of  that  The  king 
^pper,  arid  lodging  that  night,  his  majesiy  had  not  tbroagh 
the  least  address  from  ^the  archduke,  who  was  withan  Jilthou"' 

'  The  king]  Though  the  king  "»  and]  yet 
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BOOK  four  or' five  leagues  with  his  army,  but  passed,  with- 
out  the  least  notice  taken  of  him,  through  those  pro- 


1655. 


^^ .    , ,    vinces ;  so  neat  a  terror  possessed  the  hearts  of  the 

beiog  taken  »  o  j- 

notice  of  by  Spaniard,  lest  their  shewing  any  respect  to  the  king 
duke.        in  his  passage  through  their  country,  should  incense 

Cromwell  against  them,  whose  friendship  they  yet 

seemed  to  have  hope  of. 

His  majesty  intended  to  have  made  no  stay,  hav- 

ing  received  letters  from  the  Hague,  that  his  sister 

was  already  in  her  journey  for  the  Spa.     But,  when 
At  Mods    he  camc  to  Mons,  he  found  two  irentlemen  there^ 

beineets  .  • 

with  mes-  who  camo  out  of  England  with  letters  and  instruc- 
binf  from  tious  from  thosc  of  his  friends  there  who  retained 
In'Engiand.^^^  old  affectious.  By  them  his  majesty  was  in^ 
Tbey  notify  formed,  that  many  of  them  recovered  ^  new  oourage 
0tateof  from  the  general  discontent  which  possessed  the 
kingdom,  and  which  every  day  increased  by  the 
continual  oppressions  and  tyranny  they  sustained. 
The  taxes  and  impositions  every  day  were  aug<* 
mented,  and  Cromwell,  and  his  council,  did  greater 
acts  of  sovereignty  than  ever  king  and  parliament 
had  attempted.  All  gaols  were  full  of  such  persoBB 
as  contradicted  their  commands,  and  were  suspected 
to  wish  well  to  the  king ;  and  there  appeared  such 
a  remd  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  that  the  pro- 
tector was  compdled  to  displace  many  of  them,  and 
to  put  more  confiding  men  in  their  places..  And  as 
this  remedy  was  very  necessary  to  be  applied  fiir  hjs 
security,  so  it  proved  d  great  reputation  to  lumi 
even  beyond  his  own  hope,  or  at  least  his  confideaite» 
Fer  the  licence  of  the  common  soldiers,  nianifestqd 
in  their  general  and  public  discourses^  insures,  aad 

"  By  them  bis  majesty  was     recovered]  and  recovered 
informed^  that  many  of  them 


•fikin  in 

England, 

relating 

cbiefly  to 

Cromwell 

and  his 

army. 
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reproaches  of  him,  and  his  tjranmcal  proceedings,  book 

(which  liberty  he  well  knew  was  taken  by  many, '— 

that  they  might  discover  the  affections  and  inclina-    ^  ^^^' 
tions  of  other  men,  and  for  his  service,)  did  not 
mach  affect  him,  or  was  not  terrible  to  him  other- 
wise than  as  they  were  soldiers  of  this  or  that  regi- 
ment, and  under  this  or  that  captain,  whose  officers 
he  knew  well  hated  him,  and  who  had  their  soldiers 
so  much  at  their  devotion,  that  they  could  lead  them 
upon  any  enterprise:  and  he  knew  well  that  this 
seditious  spirit  possessed  many  of  the  principal  offi. 
eers  both  of  horse  and  foot,  who  hated  him  now,  in 
the  same  proportion  that  they  had  heretofore  loved 
him,  above  all  the  world.  This  loud  distemper  grew 
the  more  formidable  to  him,  in  that  he  did  believe 
tiie  fire  was  kindled  and  blown  by  Lambert,  and 
that  they  were  all  conducted  and  inspired  by  his 
melancholic  and  undiscemed  spirit,  though  yet  all 
tilings  were  outwardly  very  fair  between  them.  Upon 
this  disquisition  he  saw  hazard  enough  in  attempt- 
ing any  reformation,  (which  the  army  thought  he 
darst  not  undertake  to  do  alone,  and  they  feared  not 
his  proceeding  by  a  council  of  war,  where  they  knew 
ihey  had  many  friends,)  but  apparent  danger,  and 
V97  probable  ruin,  if  he  deferred  it.     And  so  trust* 
ing  only  to,  and  depending  upon  his  own  stars,  he 
cashiered  ten  or  a  dozen  officers,  though  not  of  the 
highest  command,  and  those  whom  he  most  appre-« 
hended,  yet  of  those  petulant  and  active  humours, 
which  made  them  for  the  present  most  useful  to  the 
etherS)  and  most  pernicious  to  him.     By  this  expe^ 
riment  he  found  the  example  wrought  great  effects 
upon  many  who  were  not  touched  by  it,  and  that' 
the  men  who  had  done  so  much  mischief,  being  now  « 
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uooK  redaced  to  a  ineivate  condilioii,and  like  other  purti- 
cular  men,  did  not  only  lose  all  their  credit  with 


^^^^-  the  sddiers,  but  behaved  themselves  with  miK:h 
more  wariness  and  reservation  towards  aH  cAer 
men.  This  gave  him  more  ease  tiian  he  had  befiore 
enjoyed,  and  raised  his  resohilion  how  to  {iroeeed 
hereafter  upon  the  like  provocations,  and  gave  him 
great  credit  and  authority  with  those  who  had  be- 
lieved that  many  ofllcer^  had  a  greater  influence 
«pon  the  army  than  himself. 

It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  some  war  in  his 
purpose;  for  from  the  time  that  he  had  made  a 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  he  took  greater  care  to  in- 
crease his  stores  and  magazines  of  arms  and  ammv- 
'  nition,  and  to  build  more  ships  than  he  had  e^er 
done  befcnre ;  and  he  had  given  order  to  make  ready 
two  great  fleets  in  the  winter,  under  officers  who 
should  have  no  dependence  upon  each  other;  ttnd 
landmen  were  likewise  appointed  to  be  levied.  Some 
principal  officers  amongst  these  made  great  profes* 
sions  of  duty  to  the  king ;  and  made  tender  (rf  their 
service  to  his  majesty  by  these  gentleoira.     It  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  day's  stay  at  Mon8» 
to  despatch  those  gentlemen ;  who  were  very  well 
known,  and  worthy  to  be  trusted.    Such  oomm|s« 
sions  were  prepared  for  them,  and  such  instructions, 
Tbe  kiog    as  were  desired  by  those  who  emdoyed  them.   And 
friends  in    his  majesty  gave  nothing  so  much  m  charge  to  me 
^"qul^t.  ^^  messengers,  and  to  all  his  Mends  in  England  with 
whom  he  had  correspondence,  as,  **  that  they  should 
*^  live  quietly,  without  making  any  desperate  or  im- 
**  reasonaUe  attempt,  or  giving  advantage  to  those 
**  who  watched  them,  to  put  them  into  prison,  and 
•  *' •to  rain  their  estates  and  fomilies."    He  told  them. 
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"iihf^  yanity  of  .iipagiBii^  .  that  any  insurrection  book 


^*iooiild.giire  any  taroutde  to  so  well  a  fomned  and 
^  d0ci|ilhied  army^  and  the  destnietion  that  immt  ^^^* 
^  attend  such  a  rash  ?  attempt : .  that,  as  he  would 
1^^  be  always-  ready  .to  venture  his  own  person  with 
^'  them  in  any  reasonable  and  well  formed  un4eir<- 
^^ taking;  so  he  would  with  patience  attend  God's 
**  own  time  for  such  an  qppoartunity ;  and,  in  the 
^^  mean,  time,  he  would  sit  still  in  such  a  convenient 
^. place,  as  he  should  find  wiUing  to  receive  him ;  of 
'^  which  he  could  yet  make  no  judgment :"  bowev^, 
it  was  veiy  necessary  that  such  commissions  should 
he  in  the  hands  of  discreet  and  ^  able  men,  in  esfpee* 
tation  of  two  contingencies,  which  mi^t  reasQuaibly 
be  expected.  Tlie  one,  such  a  schism  in  the  army, 
as  might  divide  it  upon  contrary  >  interests  into  open 
contesla,  and  dedaiations  against  each  other,  which 
could  .not  but  produce  an  equal  schism  in  the  gOr 
.vemmentP:  the  other,  the  death  of  Cromwell,  which 
-was  conspured  by  the  levellers,  under  sevend  oombi- 
nations.  And  if  that  fell  out,  it  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  that  the  army  would  remain  united  to  the 
particular  design  of  any  single  person,  but  that  the 
fK^llament*  which  had  be^n  with  so  much  violence 
tamed  out  of  doors  by  CromweU,  and  whidi  took 
itadftto  be  perpetual,  would  quickly  assemble  again 
Atfgetfaer,  and  tabs  upon  the^iselves  the  supmne  ^- 
•veffnme^t.  ^  . 

'  \  Lambert,  who  was  unquestionably  the  second  per- 
<soni  in  the  command  of  the  asmyt^  and  was  thought 
lie  be  the  first  in  their  affections,  had  had  no!  less 
'vhtod.  than  rCromweil  himself  ia  the  dissdution^^  of 


(■■I 


'^rasfa^  rash  and  uncounsellsible       ^  disBolution]  odious  dissoliH 
^  gOYfrnmept]  padismcnt-        tion  . 
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BOOK  that  parliament,  and  was  principal  in  raising  bim  to 
be  protector  under  the  instrnment  of  government ; 


1655.  nnd  gQ  could  never  reasonably  hope  to  be  trusted, 
and  employed  by  them  in  the  absohtte  conunand  of 
an  army  that  had  already  so  notoriously  rebdled 
against  their  masters.  Then  Monk,  who  had  the 
absolute  command  in  Scotland,  and  was  his  rival  al<- 
ready,  under  a  mutual  jealousy,  would  never  submit 
to  the  government  of  Lambert,  if  he  had  no  other 
title  to  it  than  his  own  presumption;  and  Harry 
Cromwell  had  made  himself  so  popular  in  Irdand, 
that  he  would  not,  probably,  be  commanded  by  a 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  father's  greatest 
enemy.  These  considerations  had  made  that  iaa* 
pression  upon  those  in  England  who  were  the  most 
wary  and  averse  firom  any  rash  attempt,  that  they 
all  wished  that  commissions,  and  all  other  necessary 
powers,  might  be  granted  by  the  king,  and  deposited 
in  such  good  hands  as  had  the  courage  to  trust 
themselves  with  the  keeping  them,  till  such  a  cen^ 
juncture  should  fall  out  as  is  mentioned,  and  of 
which  few  men  thought  there  was  reason  to  de«- 
spair. 

The  king  having  in  this  manner  despatched  those 

messengers,  and  settled  the  best  way  he  could  to 

correspond  with  his  friends,  continued  his  journey 

firom  Mons  to  Namur;   where  he  had  a  ]^easant 

passage  by  water  to  Liege;   fi*om  whence,  in  five 

The  king    or  six  hours,  he  reached  the  Spa,  the  next  day 

the  Spa,     alter  the  princess  royal,  his  beloved  sister,  was  come 

meets  the   thither,  and  where  they  resolved  to  spend  two  of 

o^^  "^  *hree  months  together ;  which  they  did,  to  their  «hi- 

gular  content  and  satisfaction.     And  for  some  time 

the  joy  of  being  out  of  France,  where  his  majesty 
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had  e|no¥e4  no  oth^  p)e9C!|ure  than  being  alive^  an4  book 

XIV. 


the  delight  of  the  c^mpanj  ha  wa3  now  in^  8US7 , 
pend£4  ^  thoughts  of  what  place  he  was  next  tp  ^^^* 
retire  to.  For  as  it  could  not  be  fit  £3r  his  sister  to 
stay  loiiger  from  her  own  affairs  in  Holland^  than 
the  prejtence  of  her  health  required^  so  the  Spa  was 
a  pla^  that  nobodj  could  stay  longer  in  than  the 
season  for  the  waters  continued ;  which  ended  with 
the  summer. 

The  king  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Spa,  than  theTbe  eui  of 
earl  of  Aocbester  returned  thither  to  him  from  his  retonu  to 
negodation  atRatisbon;  where  he  had  remained '^^'i^S^ 
during  the  diet»  without  owning  the  character  he^''' 
might  have  assumed;  jet  performed  all  the  oflSces 
with  the  emperor,  and  the  other  princes,  with  less 
noise  and  expense^  and  with  the  same  success  as  he 
could  have  expected  from  any  qualification.     The 
truth  is,  all  the  German  princes  were  at  that  time 
very  pow ;  and  that  meeting  for  the  choosing  a  king 
of  the  Romans  was  of  vast  expense  to  every  one  dT 
them,  and  fiill  of  faction  and  contradiction ;  so  that 
they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  inclination,  to  thiid: 
of  any  business  but  what  concerned  themselves :  yet 
in  the  dose  of  the  diet,  by  the  conduct  and  dexte^ 
rity  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  was  esteemed  the 
^aest  and  most  practical  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
who,  out  of  mere  generosity,  was  exceedingly  af- 
fected with  the  ill  fortune  of  the  king,  that  assembly 
was  prevailed  with  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  four  romerTbekiog 
oaiOjith$ ;  which  is  the  measure  of  all  taxes  and  im-tmaiuLb- 
imitions  in  Germany ;  that  is,  by  the  romer  months,  JJlIfd^'in 
^Wclj  every  prince  is  to  gay,  and  cause  it  to  be  col-^«n»"y- 

^  remained]  wisely  remained 
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XIV 

L.  This  money  was  to  be  paid  towards  the  better  swp- 


1655.  port  of  the  king  of  Qreat  Britain.  And  the  elaotor 
of  Mentz,  by  his  own  example,  persuaded  as  maoLj 
of  the  princes  as  he  had  credit  with,  forthwith,  to 
pay  their  proportions  to  the  earl  of  Rochester^  who 
was  sdicitous  enough  to  receive  it.  The  whole  con- 
tribution, if  it  had  been  generously  made  .good,  had 
not  amounted  to  any  considerable  sum  upon  so  im- 
portant an  occasion.  But  the  emperw  himself  paid 
nothing,  nor  many  other  of  the  princes,  amoi^;st 
whom  were  the  elector  palatine  %  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  had  both  received  great  obli- 
gations from  king  James,  and  the  last  king  his  son : 
'80  that  the  whole  that  was  ever  paid  to  the  king 
did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.;  a 
great  part  whereof  was  spent  in  the  n^odatioa  •  of 
•the  earl,  and  in  the  many  journeys  he  made  te  the 
princes,  being  extremely  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
being  the  king's  general,  which  he  thought  he  shmdd 
not  be,  except  he  made  levies  of  men ;  for  which  he 
was  very  solicitous  to  make  contracts  with  old  Qec- 
man  officers,  when  there  was  neither  port  in  view, 
where  he  might  embark  them,  nor  a  possibility  of 
procuring  ships  to  transport  them,  though  Cromwell 
had  not  been  possessed  of  any  naval  power  'to  have 
TCsisted  them ;  so  Uind  men  are,  whose  passions  are 
so  strongs  and  their  judgments  so  weak,  that  tfaey 
can  look  but  upon  one  thing  at  once. 

That  part  of  the  money  that  was  paid  to  his  ma- 
jesty's use  was  managed  with  very  good  husbandry, 
and  was  a  seasonable  wpport  to  his  wdl  oidered 

'  elector  palatine]  eleotor  of  Ueidelbeig 
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fimfly,  whidi  with  his  own  expenses  for  his  tMe^  book 
nd  his  stable^  and  the  board-wages,  with  which  dl 


faas'  servants  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were    ^^^* 

well  satisfied,  acxx>rding  to  the  establishment  after 

he  left  France,  amounted  not  to  above  six  hundred  The  mooth- 

It  €Zp€llf6S 

pistoles  a  month ;  whidi  expense  was  not  exceeded  of  the  king** 
in  many  years,  even  until  his  coming  into  Holland  *^]  ^ 
in  order  to  his  retmrn  into  England.  This  method  * 
in  the  managery  gave  the  king  great  eaae;  con- 
tented", and  kept  the  family  in  better  order  and 
humour  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected*;^ 
and  was  the  more  satisfactory,  by  the  no  care,  and 
^der,  tiiat  had  been  observed  dming  all  the  resi- 
dence the  king  had  made  in  France. 

The  king  stayed  not  so  long  at  the  Spa  as  he 
ineant   to  have  done,  the  smallpox  breaking  out 
there ;  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  attended 
^tlpon  the  princess  royal,  being  seized  upon  by  it, 
disd ;  so  that  Jus  majesty,  and  his  sister,  upon  vevy 
tadden  thoughts,  i^moved  from  the  Spa  to  Aken,  or  The  king 
Aqmsgrane,  an  imperial  and  free  town,  governed  by  to  Aken 
their  own  magistrates;  where  the  king  of  the  Ho-s^J^ 
mans  ought  to  receive  his  first  iron  crown,  which  is 
kept  there.    This  place  is  famous  for  its  hot  baths, 
whither  many  come  after  they  have  drank  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Spa,  and  was  a  part  of  the  prescription 
which  the  physicians  had  made  to  the  princess,  after 
she  should  Imve  finished  her  waters  7  in  the  other 
place.    Upon  that  pretence,  and  for  the  use  of  those 
baths,  the  courts  removed  now  thither ;  but  in  truth 


<  This  method]  And  as  this  which  was  then  imimted  to  the 

method  care  and  industry  of  the  chan- 

"  contented]  so  it  contented  cellor, 
*  expected;}  MS,  addi:  all        )^  her  waters]  her  course 
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dence there,  the  town  being  large,  and  the  country 


'^^^'  about  it  pleasant,  and  within  five  hours  (for  the 
journeys  in  those  countries  are  measured  by  hours) 
of  Maestricht,  the  most  pleasant  seat  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  United  Provinces.  The  magistrates 
received  the  king  so  civilly,  that  his  majesty,  who 
knew  no  other  (dace  where  he  was  sure  to  be  ad- 
mitted, resolved  to  stay  there ;  and,  in  order  there- 
unto, contracted  for  a  convenient  house,  which  be- 
longed to  one  who  was  called  a  baron ;  whither  he 
resolved  to  remove,  as  soon  as  his  sister,  who  had 
taken  the  two  great  inns  of  the  town  for  her's  and 
the  king^s  accommodation,  should  return  into  Hol- 
land. 

Here  the  good  old  secretary  Nicholas,  who  had 
remained  in  Holland  from  the  time  that,  upon  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  the  king  had  transported  himself 
^^^^    into  Scotland,  presented   himself  to  his  majesty; 
comes  hi-    who  rcccivcd  him  very  graciously,  as  a  person  of 
l^o'L^t  great  merit  and  integrity  from  the  beginning  of  the 
giT«  him    troubles,  and  always  entirely  trusted  by  the  king 
the  signet.  |jig  father.     And  now  to  him  the  king  gave  his  sig- 
net; which  for  three  years  had  been  kept  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  out  of  friendship  that 
it  might  be  restored  to  him.     And  he  had  therefore 
refused  in  France  to  be  admitted  into  the  secretary's 
office,  which  he  executed,  because  he  knew  that  they 
who  advised  it,  did  it  rather  that  Nicholas  might  not 
have  it,  than  out  of  any  kindness  to  himself.     He 
held  himself  obliged  by  the  friendship,  that  had  ever 
been  between  them,  to  preserve  it  for  him ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  Aken,  desired  the  king  to  de- 
clare him  to  be  his  secretary ;  which  was  done ;  by 
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which  he  had  a  fiuit  friend  added  to  the  council»  and  book 

XIV 

of  general  re{Hitation. 


When '  the  kinir  remained  at  Aken»  he  received    ^^^^' 

The  ac- 

many  expresses  out  of  England,  which  informed  him  counts  the. 
of  the  renewed  courage  of  his  friends  there :  that  MilttTere 
the  fiEM^on  and  animosity  which  every  day  appeared  ^^^  ^°^' 
between  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  Cromwell's 
council,  «ipon  particular  interest,  raised  a  general 
opinion  and  hope,  that  there  would  be  an  absolute 
rupture  between  them ;  when  either  party  would  be 
glad  to  make  a  conjunction  with  the  king's.    In  or- 
der thereunto,  there  was   an  intelligence  entered 
into  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they  might  make 
use  of  such  an  occasion  ;  and  they  sent  now  to  the 
king,  to  be  directed  by  him,  how  they  should  be- 
have themselves  upon  such  and  such  contingencies ; 
and  sent  for  more  commissions  of  the  same  kind  as 
had  been  formerly  sent  to  them.   The  king  renewed 
his  commands  to  them,  **  not  to  flatter  themselves  He  give* 
*'  with  vain  imaginations ;  nor  to  give  too  easy  credit mMxZ 
*'  to  appearances  of  factions  and  divisions ;  which  h^ffi^^. 
would  always  be  counterfeited,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  discover  the  agitations  and  trans- 
actions of  those  upon  whom  they  looked  as  inve- 
terate and  irrecondleable  enemies  to  the  govem- 
^*  ment" 

News  came  from  Scotland,  that  Middleton  hadTheUng 
some  successes  m  the  Highlands ;  and  the  Scottish  «ocount 
lords  who  were  prisoners  in  England  assured  the  land  «nd 
king,  "that  there  was  now  so  entire  a  union  in  that *^^^**^'*^"- 
"  nation  for  his  service,  that  ihey  wished  his  majesty 
'^  himself  would  venture  thither :"  and  the  lord  Bal- 


When]  Whilst 
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people,  used  much  instance  with  him  to^  that  pur^ 


1655.  pose;  which,  how  unreiiaonaUe  soever  the  advice 
seemed  to  be,  men  knew  not  how  to  contradict  hj 
proposing  any  thing  that  seemed  more  neasonable ; 
and  so  underwent  the  reproach  of  being  l«y  attd 
unactive,  and  unwilling  to  Mbmit  to  any  fisitigue,  or 
to  expose  themselves  to  any  daogw ;  without  which, 
it  was  thought,  ^  his  majesty  could  not  expect  to  be 
restored  to  any  part  of  his  sovereignty. 
The  cban-       The  cfaancclior  of  the  exchequer  one  day  repre- 

cellor  of  .  *  J        ir 

the  exche.  souting  to  the  king  the  sadness  ^*  of  his  conditioov 
ZZt  and  the  general  discourses  of  men,  and,  -  that  it 
^n<!^ing  ^'  ^^  ^^  majesty's  misfortune  to  be  thought  by 
intent  "  many  not  to  be  active  enough  towards  his  own 
land.        (<  redemption,  and  to  love  his  ease  too  mudi,  in  re- 
**  spect  both  of  his  age  and  his  fortune,"  desired  him 
^^  to  consider  upon  this  news,  and  importunity  from 
'^  Scotland,  whether  in  those  Highlands  there  mi^t 
**  not  be  such  a  safe  retreat  and  residence,  that « he 
*^  might  reasonably  say,  that  with  the  affections'  of 
that  people,  which  had  been  always  firm'  both  to 
his  father  and  himself,  he  might  preserve  himself 
in  safety,  though  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any 
^*  advance,  or  recover  the  lower  part  of  that  king- 
dom possessed  by  the  enemy ;  and  if  so,  wheth^ 
he  might  not  expect  the  good  hand  of  Providence, 
by  some  revolution,  more  honoixrably  there,  ^an 
*^  in  such  comers  of  other  princes'  dominions,  B^ki 
The  king's  **  ^ight  be  forced  to  put  himself  into."    His  ma^ 
^^^'       jesty  discoursed  veiy  calmly  of  that  country,- part 
whereof  he  had  seen ;  of  the  miserable  pov^rt^i  of 

^  it  was  thought,]  Net  in  M8.  ^  sadness]  misery 


it 

4( 
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t)i«  people^  iwd .their  ooufse  itf^.life;  and  how  ^*  im-  book 

xiv 
'^  p96sUite  it  WMifor  him  to^live  there  with  security^ 


'^  or  with  health ;  that»  if  mkness  did  not  destroy    ^^^^' 

'^  him,  PirlniBh  he  had  reason  to  expect  frem  the  iH 

^'  aoraaiVKKlation'  he*  mwt  be  there  contented  with, 

^^  he  -flhoukl  in  a  short  time  be  betrayed  and  giTen 

'^  upw"    And  in  this  debate,  he  told  him  that  Ynekn- 

cholic.i:x>nclusion,  which  David  Lesley  made  at  War- 

riogtoi>»bridge,  which  is  mentioned  before,  when  he 

(old  the  king,  **  that  those  men  would  never  fight  ;** 

which  his  majesty  had  never,  he  said,  told  to  any 

body  before.     However,  he  said,  **  if  his  fHends 

**  would  advise  him  to  that  expedition,  he  would 

^*  trattsport  himself  into  the  Highlands ;  though  he 

knew  what  would  come  of  it,  and  that  they  would 

be  sorry  for  k :"  which  stopped  the  chancellor 

fiHvai  tever  saying  more  to  that  purpose.    And  it  was 

not  long  after  that  news  oame^  of  Middleton's  hav- 

ing»  been  like  to  be  given  up  to  the  enemy  by  the 

treachery  of  that  people,  and  of  the  diefeat  his  troops 

had  'received,  and  that  he  should  be  at  last  forded  to 

quit  that  misend^le  country ;  which,  however,  he  re- 

Slaved  to  endure,  as  long  as  should  be  possible. 

The  season  of  the  year  now  begun  to  approach 
that  would  oblige  the  princess  royal  to  return  to  the 
Hague,  lest  the  jealous  States,  from  her  long  al>- 
senoe,  might  be  induced  to  oontrive  some  act  prejii- 
dkdd  to  h&  and  her  son ;  whidt  she  was  the  more 
liable  to,  firom  the  imkind  differences  between  her 
and>  the. prinoess  dowager,  mother  of  the  deceased 
prince  of  Orange,  a  lady  of  great  cunning  and  dex-« 
terity  to  promote  her  own  interest.  The  air  of 
Aken,  and  the  ill  smell  of  the  baths,  made  that 
place  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  at  first  he  be- 
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—  to  reside  in,  which  he  might  be  put  to  endure  kmg. 

1655.    rj^^  ^^y  ^  Col<^ne  was  distant  from  Aken  two 

8h(»t  days'  joumejr»  and  had  the  &me  of  an  excel- 
lent situation.    But  the  people  were  repented  to  be 
of  a  proud  and  mutinous  nature,  always  in  rebellion 
against  their  bishop  and  prince,  and  of  so  much  bi- 
gotry in  religion  that  they  had  expdled  all  pro- 
testants  out  of  their  city,  and  would  suffer  no  exer- 
cise of  religion,  but  of  the  Roman  catholic.    So  that 
th«*e  seined  little  hope  that  they  would  permit  the 
Idi^  to  reside  there ;  the  rather,  because  it  wafr  the 
staple  for  the  wines  of  that  country,  and  maintained 
a  good  intelligence  and  trade  with  Ehigiand.    If -die 
king  should  send  thither  to  provide  a  house,  and 
declare  a  purpose  to  stay  there,  and  they  should  re- 
fuse to  receive  him,  it  might  be  of  very  iH  conse- 
quence, and  fright  any  other  places,  and  Aken  it- 
self, from  permitting  him  to  return  thither;  and 
therefore  that  adventure  was  to  be  avoided.    At  hat 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  princess  royal  should 
make  Cologne  her  way  into  Holland,  which  was 
reasonable  enough,  by  the  convenience  of  the  riter 
for  the  commodious  transportation  of  her  goods  and 
family:  and  the  Idng,  accompanying  h^  so  tar, 
might  make  a  judgment,  upon  his  observation,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  best  for  him  to  stay  there,  or  to  re- 
turn to  Aken ;  where  he  would  leave  his  family,  as 
the  [dace  where  he  had  taken  a  house,  and  to  whidi 
he  meant  in  few  days  to  retunfi.    With  this  resobi«> 
tion  they  left  Aken,  about  the  middle  of  September ; 
and  lodging  one  night  at  Juliers,  a  little  dirty  town 
upon  a  flat,  not  worthy  to  have  made  a  quarrel  be- 
tween so  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  nor  of  the 
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fiEOt^  it  got  by  the  fliefe»  they  came  1^  DiOKt  day  to  book 
Ckdcgse^  whete  they  ivere  reoeived  with  all  the  re^ 


9p»ttnif0mpt  Mad  m^^ifioence,  ihat  could  be  ex*    '^^- 
|lecst^d,»<or  tte  jGij^cmAd  perCMrm.  The  faouse^ which  i^r^b^''"'' 
tbethwlwff^  ef  therprinoefls  had  taken  for  hern-ilL^^^'^r 
oept>€»H"«effved  likewise  to  aceommodate  the  kifig;^^ 
Bod  the  itiagistratea  performed  theur  respeote  toboth 
with  aU.  pmfa&ble  denumstratibn  of  civility. 

Gologse  isa  city  most  pleasantly  situated  tipoia 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  of  a  la^  extent,  and  fiiir 
and  substantial  buildings ;  and  encompassed  with  a 
hfuad  and  ^exceUent  rampart,  upon  whidi  are  foir 
walks  ?0f  ipreat  ekiis,  where  two  coaches  may  go  on 
ktsaal^  and,  foir  the  beanty  of  it,  is  not  inferior  to 
the:  walls  «f  Antwerp,  but  rather  superior,  because 
this  gMs  round  the  town.  The  government  is  un- 
der the  senate  and  consub ;  of  whom  there  was  one 
then ' <cansu]»  who  said,  ^he  was  descended^  from 
fother  to  son  of  a  patrician  Boman  fiunily,  that 
iiad  continued  from  the  time  the  colony  was  first 
'^^pianted  there.'^  It  had  ne^er  beai  otherwise  attb- 
jett>  to  ihe  bislK^,  than  in  some  points  which  refer 
ta  thdr.  ecclesiastical  jurbdiddon ;  which  they  ^me- 
times  (endeavouring  to  enlarge,  the  magistrates  al- 
trays  oppose :  and  that  gives  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course of  jealousies,  and  contests,  between  their 
pRfloe  and  tbem;  whidi  are  neither  so  frequenti 
noref  :ithat  mfanent,  as  they  are  rqmried  to  be. 
Tb^  elector  never  resides  Ihere,  but  keeps  his  court 
atidus  xxastte  of  Bonne,  near  four  miles  frt>m  thence. 
Andittefc  etector,  whof  was  of  the  house  of  Bikvaria, 
and  a  iHelandiolic  and  peevish  snan,  bad  not  then 

TOL.  VII.  I 
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fif  rhiirnhes  and  religious  houses  is  incredible;  inso- 
1655.    much  as  it  was  then  averred,  "  that  the  religious 
**  persons  and  churchmen  made  up  a  full  moiety  of 
<'  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;"  and  their  interest 
and  authority  so  far  prevailed,  that,  some  few  years 
before  the  king  came  thither,  they  expelled  aU  those 
of  the  protestant  religion,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  wisest  of  the  magistrates ;  who  confessed  **  that 
the  trade  of  the  town  was  much  decayed  thereby, 
and  the  poverty  thereof  much  increased."    And  it 
is  very  possible,  that  the  vast  number  and  unskilful 
zeal  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  persons  may 
at  some  time  expose  that  noble  city  to  the  surprise 
of  some  powerful  prince,  who  would  quickly  deprive 
them  of  their  long  enjoyed  privileges.    And  there 
was,  in  that  very  time  of  the  king's  stay  there,  a  de- 
sign by  the  French  to  have  surprised  it ;  Schomberg 
lying  many  days  in  wait  there^  to  have  performed 
that   service;  which   was   very  hardly  prevented; 
The  people  are  so  much  more  civil  than  they  were 
reported  to  be,  that  they  seem  to  be  the  most  con- 
versible,  and  to  understand  the  laws  of  society  and 
conversation  better  than  any  other  people  of  Ger* 
many.    To   the   king  they  were  so.  devoted,  that 
when  they  understood  he  was  not  so  fibced  to  the  re* 
solution  of  residing  at  Aken,  but  that  he  might  be 
The  citi-     diverted  from  it,  they  very  handsomely  made  tender 

zens  inrite  ^     .  ^  ^  y 

the  king  to  him  of  any  accommodation  that  city  could  yield 
there.  him,  and  of  all  the  affection  and  duty  they  could 
pay  him;  which  his  majesty  most  willin^y  ac- 
cepted; and  giving  order  for  the  payment,  of  the 
rent  of  the  house  he  had  taken  at  Aken,  which  he 
had  not  at  all  used,  and  other  disbursements,  which 
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the  master  of  the  house  had 'made  to  make  it  the  book 
more  convenient  for  his  majesty,  and  likewise  send- 


ing very  gracious  letters  to  the  magistrates  of  that    ^^^^• 
town,  for  the  civility  they  had  expressed  towards 
him,  he  sent  for  that  part  of  his  family  which  re- 
mained there,  to  attend  him  at  Cologne ;  where  he  The  king 
declared  he  would  spend  that  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  Cologne,  he  sent  to 
the  neighbour  princes,  by  proper  messages  and  in-  - 
sinuations,  for  that  money,  which  by  the  grant  of 
the  difet,  that  is,  by  their  own  concession,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  his  majesty;  which  though  it 
amounted  to  no  great  sum,  yet  was  of  great  con^ 
veniency  to  his  support.  The  duke  of  Newburgh, 
whose  court  was  at  Dusseldorp,  a  small  day's  jour- 
ney from  Cologne,  and  by  which  the  princess  royal 
was  to  pass  if  she  made  use  of  the  river,  sent  his 
proportion  very  generously,  with  many  expressions 
of  great  respect  and  duty,  and  with  insinuation 
''  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  honour  of  en- 
^'  tertaining  the  king  and  his  sister  in  his  palace,  as 
"  she  returned."  However  he  forebore  to  make  any 
solemn  invitation,  without  which  they  could  not 
make  the  visit,  till  some  ceremonies  were  first  ad- 
justed ;  upon  which  that  nation  is  more  punctual, 
and  obstinate,  than  any  other  people  in  Europe. 
He  who  gave  the  intimation,  and  canie  only  with  a 
compliment  to  congratulate  his  majesty's  and  her 
royal  highness's  arrival  in  those  parts,  was  well  in- 
structed in  the  particulars ;  of  which  there  were 
only  two  of  moment,  and  the  rest  were  formalities 
from  which  they  might  recede,  if  those  two  were 
consented  to.  ^    The  one  was,  "  that  the  king,  at 

^  were  consented  to.]  were  not  consented  to. 
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L.<<duke  with  aUesseT  the  other,  '^  thiat  the  duke 


1655.    «  migiit  sahite  the  princess   royal;"  and  without 
consenting  to  these  two,  there  could  be  no  meet- 
ing between  them.    Both  the  king  and  his  sister 
were  naturally  enough  inclined  to  new  sights  and 
festivities ;  and  the  king  thought  it  of  moment  to 
him  to  receive  the  respect  and  civility  of  any  of  the 
German  princes :  and  among  them,  there  were  few 
more  considerable  in  their  dominions,  and  none  in 
their  persons,  than  the  duke  of  Newburgh;  who 
reckoned  himself  upon  the  same  level  with  the  elec- 
tors.   And  the  king  was  informed,  *^  that  the  em- 
**  peror  himself  always  treated  him  with  aUesse ;" 
and  therefore  his  majesty  made  no  scrufde  of  giving 
him  the  same.    The  matter  of  saluting  the  princess 
royal  was  of  a  new  and  delicate  nature ;  that  dig- 
nity had  been  so  punctually  preserved,  from  the 
time  of  her  coming  into  Holland,  that  the  old  prince 
of  Orange,  father  of  her  husband,  would  never  pre- 
tend to  it :  yet  that  ceremony  depending  only  upon 
the  custom  of  countries,®  and  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh being  a  sovereign  prince,  inferior  to  none  in 
Germany,  and  his  ambassador  always  covering  be- 
fore the  emperor,  the  king  thought  fit,  and  her  royal 
highness  consented,  that  the  duke  shoiild  salute  ber« 
And   so  all  matters  being  adjusted  without  any 
noise,  the  king,  about  the  middle  of  October,  ac- 
companied his  sister  by  water  to  Dusseldorp ;  where 
they  arrived  betwe^  three  and  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  found  the  duke  and  his  duchess 

®  custom  of  countries,]  MS,    that   kingdom    to    salute    the 
adds:  and    every    marshal    of    daughters  of  the  king, 
France  having  the  privilege  in 
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waitiiig  fox  them  on  the  side  of  the  water;  where  book 
a£ber  having  performed  their  mutual  dvilities  and     ^^^' 
Gomjdtiments,  the  king,  and  the  princess  royals  and    ^^^« 
the  duke  and  the  duchess  of  Newbui^h»  went  into 
the  duke's  coach^  and  the  company  into  the  coaches 
wbkih  w^e  provided  for  them,  and  alighted  at  the 
castle,  that  was  very  near ;  where  his  majesty  was 
conducted  into  his  quarter,  and  the  princess  into 
her's,  the  duke  and  the  duchess  immediately  retiiing 
into  theur  own  quarters;  where  they  new  dressed 
themselves,  and  visited  not  the  king  again  till  above 
half  an  hour  before  supper,  and  after  the  king  and 
princess  had  performed,  their  devotion. 

The  castle  is  a  very  princely  house,  having  been 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Qeve ;  which  duchy,  together 
with  that  of  JuUers,  having  lately  fallen  to  heirs  fe« 
males,  (whereof  the  mothers  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  duke  of  Newburgh,  were  two,)^  when 
aU  the  pretenders  seizing  upon  that  which  lay  most 
convenient  to  them,  this  of  Dusseldorp,  by  agree* 
ment,  afterwards  remained  still  to  Newburgh ;  whose 
father,  being  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  late  con-< 
tention,  found  the  house  of  Arandenburgh  too  strong 
for  him,  by  having  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the* 
States  his  &st  Mends ;  and  thereupon,  that  he  might 
have  a  stro;ng  support  firom  the  emperor  and  king  of 
Spain,  became  Boman  catholic,  and  thereby  had  the 
assistance  he  expected.  At  the  same  time  he  put 
his  son,  who  was  then  very  young,  to  be  bred  under 
the  Jesuits ;  by  which  education,  the  present  duke 
was  with  more  than  ordinary  b^try  zealous  in  the 
Roman  religion. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  fine  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  in  his  manners  and  behaviour  much  the  best 

I  3 
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BOOK   bred  of  any  German.     He  had  the  flowing  civility 
'     and  language  of  the  French,  enough  restrained  and 

^^^^-  controlled  by  the  Grerman  gravity  and  formality ;  so 
that,  altogether,  he  seemed  a  very  accomplished 
prince,  and  became  himself  very  well,  having  a  good 
person  and  graceful  motion  ^  He  was  at  that  time 
above  thirty,  and  had  been  married  to  the  sister  of 
the  former,  and  the  then  king  of  Poland ;  who  leav- 
ing only  a  daughtar,  he  was  now  newly  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
who  upon  her  marriage  became  Roman  catholic. 
She  had  no  eminent  features  of  beauty,  uor  the 
French  language  and  vivacity,  to  contribute  to  the 
entertainment;  so  that  she  was  rather  a  spectator 
of  the  festivity,  than  a  part  of  it «»  The  (entertain- 
ment was  very  splendid  and  magnificent  in  all  pre- 
parations, as  weU  for  the  tables  which  were  prepared 
for  the  lords  and  the  ladies,  as  that  where  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  sister  aixd  the  duke  and  the  duchess 
only  sat :  the  meals,  according  to  the  custom  of  .Ger- 
many, very  long,  with  several  sorts  of  music,  both 
of  instruments  and  voices ;  which,  if  not  excellent, 
was  new,  and  differed  much  from  what  his  majesty 
was  aonistomed  to  hear.  There  was  wine  in  abun- 
dance, but  no  man  pressed  to  drink  ^,  if  he  called 
not  for  it ;  and  the  duke  himself  an  enemy  to  all  ex- 
cesses. 

After  two  days  spent  in  this  manner,  in  which 
time  the  king  made  a  great  friendship  with  the  duke. 


'  graceful  motion]  MS,  adds :  ftt)m  ever  marrying  a  German 

which  that  nation  seldom  attain  lady 
to  ^  prasscd  to  drink]  so  much 

s  part  of  it]  MS,  adds :  and  as  wished  to  drink 
ooDfirmed  the  king  in  bis  aversion 
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which   JEtlways  continued,  they  parted;  and  there   book 
being  near  the  river,  distant  another  short  day's     ^'^' 


journey,  a  handsome  open  town  of  good  receipt,  call-  l^^^- 
ed  Santen,  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  duchy  of'^l^''^^ 
Cleye  which  was  assiirned  to  the  elector  of  Branden-^>«<«>'  ^^ 

^  Santen  in 

burgh,  the  king  resolved  to  accompany  his  sister  the  ducby 
thither ;  where  having  spent  that  night, :  the  next  where  they 
morning  her  royal  highness,  after  an  unwilling  fare- [irking'' 
weU,  prosecuted  her  journey  to  Holland,  and  his^*"™^^*^ 
majesty  returned  by  horse  to  Cologne;  where  the 
same  house  was  prepared  for  him  in  which  he  and 
his  sister  had  inhabited,  whilst  she  stayed  there. 
And  by  this  time  the  end  of  October  was.  come; 
which,  in  those  parts,  is  more  than  the  entrance  into 
winter.     The  magistrates  of  the  dty  renewed  their 
civilities,  and  professions  of  respect  to  the  king; 
which  they  always  made  good ;  nor  could  his  ma- 
jesty have  chosen  a  more  convenient  retreat  in  any 
place ;  and  he,  being  well  refreshed  with  the  diver- 
tisements  he  had  enjoyed,  betook  himself  with  great  hu  xvay 
cheerfulness.to  compose  his  mind  to  his  fortune ;  and,  then! 
with  a  marvellous  contentedness,  prescribed  so  many 
hours  in  the  day  to  his  retirement  in  his  closet;  which 
he  employed  in  reading  and  studying  both  the  Ita- 
lian and  French  languages;  and,  at  other  times, 
walked  much  tipon  the  walls  of  the  town,  (for,  as  is 
said  befwe,  he  had  no  coach,  nor  would  suffer  his 
sister  to  leave  him  one,)  and  sometimes  rid  into  the 
fields ;  and,  in  the  whole,  spent  his  time  very.  well. 

The  nuncio  of  the  pope  resided  in  that  city,  and 
performed,  all  respects  to  his  majesty :  he  was  a  pro- 
per and  grave  man,  an  Italian  bishop,  who  never 
made  the  least  scruple  at  his  majesty's  enjoying  the 
liberty  of  his  chapel,  and  the  exercise  of  his  religion, 

i4 
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BOOK  though  it  was  verj  public ;  w  thai  in  truth  his  ma- 
^^^'    jesty  yrw  act  without  aBjr  respect  iksA  could  be 


1655,  shewed  to  him  in  those  pavt8»  save  that  the  doctor 
never  came  to  see  him,  though  he  lived 'within  little 
more  than  an  hour ;  which  he  excused  hy  some  iruMs^ 
pontion  of  health,  and  unwillingness  to  ester  into 
that  city;  though  it  proceeded  as  much  from  the 
suUenness  and  morosenesa  of  his  nature.  Unapt  for 
any  conversation,  and-  averse  from  all  dvilitSfis; 
which  made  him  for  a  Icmg  time  to  defer  the  psrf^ 
ment  of  his  small  quota,  wludi  had  been  grwted  to 
the  king  by  the  diet,  and  was  at  last  extorted  froin 
him  by  an  importunity  unfit  to  have  been  pressed 
upon  any  other  princt^  ot  gentleman.  This  elector's 
defect  of  urbanity  was  the  mor^  excusable,. or  the 
less  to  be  complained  oi^  since  the  elector  pidalme  '\ 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  and  so  much  obliged 
by  it,  did  not  think  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  tJie 
king^s  being  so  near  him,  or  to  send  a  messenges  to 
salute,  him. 
An  Bcooimt  Within  a  short  time  after  his  nugesty's  return  to 
d»Toii»'  Cobgne,  he  received  news  that  exoeedin^y  afflkted 
''tr^rt  the  '^^  ^°^  ^^  more,  that  he  knew  not  what  remedy 
doke  of      to  apply  to  the  mischief  which  he  saw  was  lilcdiy  to 

Gloucester   ,/.mi.  .  ^  «.,.  •  ,, 

in  bis  ra.  befau  him  upon  it.  From  Pans,  his  migesty  hoards 
"^''"'  that  the  queen  had  put  away  the  tutor  he  had  left 
to  attend  hjs  brother  the  duke  of  Oloucerter ;  who 
remained  at  Paris,  upon  her  majesty's  desire,  that 
he  might  learn  his  exerases.  The  queen  had  con- 
fared  with  him  upon  **  the  desperateness  of  his  con- 
**  ditiott,  in  respect  of  the  king  his  brother^s  fi»rtune^ 
''  and  the  little  hope  that  appeared  that  tns  nugesty 

'  elector  palatine]  elector  of  Heidelberg 
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**  coutd  ever  be  rartored,  at  least  if  he  did  not  him-  book 

XIV. 


^  self  beoome  Bonun  catholic;  whemby  the  pope^ 

^*  aad*  other  princes  of  that  religion,  vuigfat  be  united    ^^^* 

in  his  quarrel ;  which  tb^  would  never  undertake 

upon  any  odier  obligation :  that  it  was  therafiore 

**  fit  that  the  duke,  who  had  nothing  to  support  hiaa^ 

^  nor  could  expect  any  thing  firoin  the  king,  should 

^  be  inatructed.in  the  RDman  catholic ici^(ion ;  that 

**  so,  becoming  a  good  cathohc,  he  might  be  capable 

**  of  those  advantages  which  her  majesty  should  be 

«  abbe  to  procure  for  him :  that  the  queen  of  France 

«<  would  hereupon  confer  abbeys  and  benefices  upon 

^^  hior  to  such  a  value,  as  would  maintain  him  in 

^  that  qdendour  as  was  suitable  to  his  birth ;  that, 

^  in  a  little  time,  the*  pope  would  make  him  a  car- 

<^  dinal ;  by  which  he  might  be  aUe  to  do  the  king 

^  his  brother  much  sorvice,  and  ccmtribute  to  his  re« 

^  covary ;  whereas,  without  this,  he  must  be  exposed 

^^  to  great  necessity  and  misay,  for  that  she  was 

'^  not  able  any  longer  to  give  him  maintenance."  She 

fi>und  the  duke  more  resolute^  than  she  expected 

from  his  age ;  he  was  so  well  instructed  in  his  reli«> 

gion,  that  he  disputed  against  the  change;  urged 

the  precepts  he  had  received  firom  the  king  his  &^ 

Aer,  and  his  dying  in  the  Mth  he  had  prescribed  to 

him ;  put  her  majesty  in  mind  of  the  pmmise  she 

had  made  to  the  king  his  brother  at  parting;  and 

acbaowledged,  ^<  that  he  had  obliged  himself  to  his  ma- 

^  jesty,  that  he  would  never  change  his  religion ;  and 

^therefore  besought  her.  majesty,  that  she  would 

^  not  farther  press  him,  at  least  till  he  should  inform 

^^  the  king  of  it."    The  queen  weH  enough  knew 

^  resolute]  obstinate 
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EOOK  the  king's  mind,  and  thought  it  more  rriiMiMf  to 
proceed  in  that  affair  without  M^attting  it  to  him ; 


1 655.  ^Q^  therefore  took  upon  her  the  authority  of  a  mo- 
tbeft  axMl  removed  his  tutor  from  him ;  and  commit- 
ted the  duke  to  the  care  of  abbot  Montague  her  al- 
moner;  who,  having  the  pleasant  abbey  of  Pontoise, 
entertained  his  highness  there,  sequestered  from  all 
resort  of  such  persons  as  might  confirm  him  in  his 
averseness  from  being  converted. 

As  soon  as  the  king  received  this  advertisement, 
which  both  the  duke  and  his  tutor  made  haste  to 
transmit  to  him,  he  was  exceedingly  perplexed.  On 
the  one  hand,  his  majesty  knew  the  reproaches  which 
would  be  cast  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  who  took 
all  the  pains  they  could  to  persuade  the  worM,  that 
he  himself  had  changed  his  religion ;  and  though  his 
exercise  of  it  was  so  public,  wherever  he  was,  that 
strangers  resorted  to  it,  and  so  could  bear  witness  of 
it,  yet  their  impudence  was  such  in  their  positive 
averment,  that  they  persuaded  many  in  En^and, 
and  especially  of  those  of  the  reformed  religion  abroad, 
that  his  majesty  was  in  truth  a  papist :  and  his  leav- 
ing his  brother  behind  him  in  France,  wh^re  it  was 
evident  the  queen  would  endeavour  to  pervert  him, 
wjould  be  an  ailment,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  pre- 
vent it :  on  the  other  side,  he  knew  well  the  Httle 
credit  he  had  in  France,  and  how  far  they  would  be 
from  assisting  him,  in  a  contest  of  such  a  nature  with 
his  mother.  However,  that  the  wcM-ld  mi^t  see 
Tbe  kiDg  plainly  that  he  did  aU  that  was  in  his  power,  he  sent 
m!!^Vitof  the  marquis  of  Ormond  with  all  possible  expedition 
iito^oce  i^to  France ;  who,  he  very  well  knew,  would  stea- 
forhim.  ^Qj  execute  his  commands.  He  writ  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  queen,  of  her  having  proceeded  in 
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that  manner  in  a  matter  of  so  near  importance  to  book 
bim,  and  txuijured  her  "  to  discontinue  the  prosecu-     ^^' 


^  tion  of  it;  and  to  suffer  his  brother  the  duke  of  ^^^^• 
*^  Qlouoester  to  repair  with  the  marquis  of  Oemoiid 
**  to  his  presence."  He  commanded  the  duke  **  not 
^*  to  consent  to  any  propositions  which  should  be 
^^  made,  to  him  for  the  change  of  his  religion ;  and 
^Vthat  he  should  follow  the  advice  of  the  marquis  of 
*^  OrmcHid,  and  accompany .  him  to  Cologne."  And 
he  directed  the  marquis  of  Ormond  *^  to  let  Mr. 
*^  Montague,  and  whosoever  of  the  English,  should 
**  join  with  him,  know,  that  they  should  expect  such 
"  a  resentment  from  his  majesty,  if  they  did  not 
**  comply  with  his  commands,  as  should  be  suitable 
**  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  affront  they  put  upbn 
"him." 

The  marquis  behaved  himself  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  resolution,  that  though  the  queen  was 
enough  offended  with  him,  and  with  the  expostula** 
tion  the  king  made  with  her,  and  imputed  all  the 
king^s  sharpness  and  resolution  to  the  counsel  he'  re- 
ceived from  the  marquis  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  yet  she  thought  not  fit  to  extend  her 
power  in  detaining  the  duke,  both  against  the  king's 
and  his  own  will ;  and  the  duke^  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  king's  letter,  declared,  *^  that  he  would  obey  his 
**  mt^esty ;"  and  the  abbot  found,  that  he  must  enter 
into  an  ^absolute  defiance  with  the  king,  if  he  persist- 
ed in  advising  the  queen  not  to  comply  with  his  ma- 
jesty's directions :  so  that,  after  two  or  three  days' 
deliberation,  the  queen  expressing  very  much  dis- 
pleasure at  the  king's  proceeding,  and  that  she  should 
wholly  be  divested  of  the  power  and  authority  of  a 
mother,  told  the  marquis,  *'  that  the  duke  might 
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iftooK  **  dispose  of  himself  as  he  pleased;  and  that  die 
^'^'     **  irould  not  concom  herself  farther^  nor  see  faim 


1655.    u  any  more."    And  thereupon  the  duke  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  marquis;  who  immediately 
removed  him  from  Pontoise  to  the  house  of  the  lord 
Hatton,  ^  an  English  lord,  who  lived  then  in  Paris ; 
where  he  remained  for  some  dajs^  until  the  marqpiis 
fx>uld  borrow  money  (which  was  no  easy  matter)  to 
The  mar-    defrsj  the  joumej  to  the  king.     And  then  they 
thll'dake  to  quickly  left  Paris;  and  shortly  after  came  to  the 
^^*^''    king ;  who  was  extremely  satisfied  ™  with  the  mar- 
quis's negociation  and  success ;  and  kept  his  brother 
always  with  him»  till  the  time  that  he  returned  into 
En^andy  the  queen  remaining  as  much  unsatisfied. 
Innocent  the  Tenth  was  now  dead ;  who  had  out- 
lived the  understanding  and  judgment  he  had  been 
formerly  master  of,  and  lost  all  the  reputation  he 
had  formerly  gotten;  and,  as  Jehoram,  departed 
'Wthaui  being  desired.     He  had  fomented  the  re- 
bellion in  England  by  cherishing  that  in  Ireland ; 
whither  he  had  sent  a  light-headed  nundo,  who  did 
much  mischief  to  his  majesty's  service,  as  hath  been 
The  duke  of  touched  befoTe.    The  wwld  was  in  great  eaqpeota- 
M^tfaH^  tion  who  should  succeed  him,  when,  one  day,  the 
^^;  duke  of  Newburgh  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  king  to 
nai  chi^    brine  him  the  news  that  cardinal  Chiiri  was  chosen 

was  chosen  ^  ^^ 

pope;  and  pqpe ;  <<  of  which,"  the  duke  said,  '^  his  miyesty  had 
withbumi^'^ great  cause  to  be  glad;"  which  the  king  under- 
i!^^^'^'  stood  not  But,  the  next  day,  the  duke  himself 
"^f^    came  to  the  kinir,  and  tcM  him,  *^  that  he  came  to 

tome  ftp-  o' 

pUcfttion  to  <(  congratulate  with  his  nugesty  for  the  electian  of 
supp]  7  and  <<  the  ucw  popc,  who  Called  himsdf  Alexander  the 

Miistance. 

^   the  lord  HattonJ  Not  in        <"  extremely    satisfied]   infi- 
MS.  nhdy  delighted 


1655. 
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««  Seventh ;  and  who,'*  he  said,  "  he  was  confident,  book- 

XIV. 

*^  would  do  him  great  serrice  f  and  thereupon  re-  - 
hted  a  discourse  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  new  pope,  when  he  was  nuncio  at  Cologne,  some 
years  before:  when  they  two  conferring  together 
(^^  as,"  he  said,  *'  there  was  great  confidence  and 
^^  friendship  between  them")  of  the  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  ekecraUe  murder  of  the  late  king, 
the  nuncio  broke  out  into  great  passion,  even  with 
tears,  and  said,  ^<  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  the 
two  crowns  should  weary  and  spend  each  other^s 
strength  and  spirits  in  so  unjust  and  groundless  a 
War,  when  they  had  so  noUe  an  occasion  to  unite 
their  power  to  revenge  that  impious  murder,  in 
^*  which  the  honour  and  the  lives  of  all  kings  were 
**  concerned ;   and,"  he  said,  **  the  pope  was  con- 
^^  cemed  never  to  let  either  of  them  to  be  quiet,  till 
**  he  had  reconciled  them,  and  obliged  all  Christian 
kings  and  states,  without  consideration  of  any  dif- 
ference in  religion,  to  join  together  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  king ;  which  would  be  the  greatest 
**  honour  the  pope  could  obtain  in  this  world.    All 
'^  which,"  he  said,  <*  the  nuncio  spoke  with  so  much 
*^  warmth  and  concernment,  that  he  could  not  doubt, 
^*  but  that,  now  Grod  had  raised  him  to  that  chair, 
'^  he  h(^)ed,  for  that  end,  he  would  remember  his 
^  former  opinion,  and  execute  it  himself;  being,"  he 
aaid,  *^  a  man  of  the  most  public  heart,  and  the  inost 
^^  superior  to  all  private  designs,  that  the  world 
*'  had :"  the  duke  taking  great  delight  to  remember 
mwy  of  his  discourses,  and  describing  him  to  be 
such  a  man,  as  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  for 
the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  till  he  manifested 
his  affections  with  more  ingenuity.     The  duke  de- 
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HOOK  sired  his  majesty  to  consider,  ^'  whether  there  might 
^'^'     "  not  be  somewhat  he  might  reasonably  wish  from 


it 


1655.    **  the  pope ;  and  if  it  were  not  fit  to  be  proposed  as 
from  his  majesty,  he  would  be  wilfing  to  promote' 
it  in  his  own  name,  having,  he  thought,  some  in- 
**  terest  in  his  holiness.     And,"  he  said,  **  he  was 
resolved  to  send  a  person  purposely  to  Rome  with' 
his  congratulation,  and  to  render"^  his  obedience 
*'  to  the  pope ;  and  that  he  would  instruct  that  per- 
*^  son  in  whatsoever  his  majesty  should  wish :  and 
<^  though  he  could  not  hope,  that  any  greater  mat- 
**  ter  would  be  done  towards  his  majesty's  restora-' 
<^tion,  till  the  peace  should  be  effected  between  the 
^Vtwo  crowns,  (which  he  knew  the  pope  would  la- 
bour in  till  he  had  brought  it  to  pass,)  yet  he 
could  not  doubt  but  that^  out  of  the  generosity  of 
his  holiness,  his  majesty  would  receive  some  sup- 
^*  ply  towards  his  better  support ;  which,  for '  the 
present,  was  all  that  could  be  expected :  that  the 
person  whom  he  intended  to  send  was  a  Jesuit; 
who  was  at  that  present  in  Newburgh;  but  he 
had,  or  would  send  for  him :  that  though  he  was 
<<  a  religious  man,  yet  he  was  a  person  of  that  ex- 
'*  perience,  temper,  and  wisdom,  that  he  had  in- 
^^  trusted  him  in  affairs  not  only  of  the  greatest  se^ 
**  crecy,  but  in  negociations  of  the  greatest  impbr- 
"  tance;  in  which  he  had  always  behaved  himself 
^^  with  singular  prudence  and  judgment :  and  he  as- 
<^  sured  his  majesty  he  was  equal  to  any  trust ;  and 
**  if,  upon  what  he  had-  said  and  offered,  his  majesty 
"  thought  he  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  journey, 
**  he  would,  send  him  to  Cdogne  as  soon  as  he  came, 

"  render]  tender 
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that  fae  might  attend  upon  his  im^eBty,  and  re-  book 

ceive  any  commands  he  would  vouchsafe  to  lay*' L 

upon  him.*'  1^^^* 

Though  the  king  had  in  truth  very  little  hope 

that  the  new  pope  would  be  more  magnanimous 

than  the  old,  and  did  believe  that  the  maxim^  with 

which  Innocent  had  answered  those  who  would  have 

disposed  .him  to  supply  the  king  with  some  money; 

*^  that  he  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  apply 

f  *  the  patrimony  of  the  church  to  the  assistance  and 

**  support  of  heretics,"  would  be  as  current  divinity 

with  Alexander,  and  all  his  successors,  yet  he  could 

not  but  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  kindness  of 

the  duke  .of  Newburgh,  and  could  not  conclude  how 

far  his  interposition  might  prevail  upon  a  temper 

and  constitution  so  refined,  and  without  those  dregs 

which  others  had  used  to  carry  about  them  to  that 

promottion :  therefore,  after  those  acknowledgments 

which  were  due  for  the  overtures,  his  majesty  told 

him,  *^  that  he  would  entirely  commit  it  to  his  wis- 

^Vdom,  to  do  those  offices  with,  the  new  pope  as  p  he 

*^  thought  fit,  since  he  could  expect  nothing  but 

^*  upon  that  account ;  and  that  he  would  do  any 

**  thing  on  his  part  which  was  fit  for.  him  to  do,  and 

^'  which  should  be  thought  of  moment  to  facilitate 

"  the  other  pretences."    Whereupon  the  duke  told 

him,  *^  that  the  bloody  laws  in  England  against  the 

**  Roman,  catholic  religion  made  a  very  great  noise 

**  in  the  world;  and  that  his  majesty  was  generally 

^^  understood  to.  be  a  prince  of  a  tender  and  merci- 

*^  ful  nature,  which  would  not.  take  delight  in  the 

*^  executing  so  much  cruelty ;  and  therefore  he  con- 

«  lay]  impose  ^  as]  which 
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BOOK  ^^  ceived  it  might  be  very  agreeable  to  his  inidiba- 
^'^'  **  tion  to  declare,  and  promise,  that  when  it  sfaoold 
1655.  (<  please  God  to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  govem- 
**  ment,  he  would  never  suffer  those  laws  to  be  exe- 
<<  cuted,  but  would  cause  them  to  be  repealed ; 
**  which  generous  and  pious  resolution  made  known 
'^  to  the  pope,  would  work  very  much  upon  him, 
^<  and  dispose  him  to  make  an  answeraUe  return  to 
*^  his  majesty.'*  The  king  answered,  ^^  that  his  high- 
**  ness  might  very  safely  undertake  on  his  behalf, 
<<  that  if  it  should  be  in  his  power,  it  should  never 
<<  be  in  his  will,  to  execute  those  severe  laws:  but 
<^  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  absolutdy  to  repeal 
**  them ;  and  it  would  be  less  in  his  power  to  do  it, 
'^  if  he  dedared  that  he  had  a  purpose  to  do  it : 
^  therefore,  that  must  be  left  to  time ;  and  it  m%ht 
*^  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  he  would  not  be 
**  backward  to  do  all  of  that  kind  which  he  should 
^  find  himself  able  to  do ;  and  the  declaration  which 
he  then  made,  his  majesty  said,  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  make  to  the  person  the  duke  meant  to 
^  send,  if  he  came  to  him  f'  which  was  acknowledged 
to  be  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 

Germany  is  the  part  ^  of  the  world,  where  the  Je- 
suits are  looked  upon  to  have  the  ascendant  over  all 
other  men  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state  and  po- 
licy, insomuch  as  there  is  not  a  prince's  court  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  wherein  a  man  is  held  to 
be  a  good  courtier,  or  to  have  a  desire  io  be  thought 
a  wise  man,  who  hath  not  a  Jesuit  to  his  confessor ; 
which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons,  that  the  policy  of 
that  nation  is  so  different  from,  and  so  much  under- 

^  the  part]  the  onlj  put 
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valued  by  the  other  politic  parts  of  the  world.    And  book 
therefore  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 1- 


duke,  who  had  himself  extraordinary  qualifications,  ^^^^' 
retained  that  reverence  for  those  who  had  taught 
him  when  he  was  young,  that  he  believed  them  to 
grow,  and  to  be  improved  as  fast  as  he,  and  so  to  be 
still  abler  to  inform  him.  Without  doubt,  he  did 
believe  his  Jesuit  to  be  a  very  wise  man ;  and,  it 
may  be,  knew,  that  he  would  think  so  to  whom  he 
was  seilt :  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him,  he  sent 
him  to  the  king  to  be  instructed  and  informed  of 
his  majesty's  pleasure.  The  man  had  a  very  good 
aspect,  and  less  vanity  and  presumption  than  that 
society  use  to  have,  and  seemed  desirous  to  merit 
from  the  king  by  doing  him  service;  but  had  not 
the  same  confidence  he  should  do  it,  as  his  master 
had.  And  when  he  returned  from  Rome,  he  brought  The  effect 
nothing  with  him  from  the  pope  but  general  good"'"''" 
wishes  for  the  king's  restoration,  and  sharp  com- 
plaints against  cardinal  Mazarine  for  being  deaf  to 
all  overtures  of  peace ;  and  that  till  then  all  at- 
tempts to  serve  his  majesty  would  be  vain  and  in- 
effectual :  and  concerning  any  supply  of  money,  he 
told  the  duke,  that  the  pope  had  used  the  same 
adage  that  his  predecessor  had  done;  and  so  that 
intrigue  was  determined. 

The  rest  and  quiet  that  the  king  proposed  toAninror- 
himself  in  this  necessitated  retreat  was  disturbed  by  signed  in 
the  impatience  and  activity  of  his  friends  in  Eng-  J!^  of  the 
land;  who,  notwithstanding  aU  his  majesty's  com-^"**''"*'- 
mands,  and  injunctions,  not  to  enter  upon  any  sud- 
den and  rash  insurrections,  which  could  only  con- 
tribute to  their  own  ruin,  without  the  least  benefit 
or  advantage  to  his  service,  were  so  pricked  and 

VOL.  VII.  K 
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BOOK  stuDg  by  the  insolenoe  of  their  enemies,  an4  the  un- 
^'    easiness  of  their  own  condition  and  fortune,  that  they 


1665,  <»ould  not  rest.  They  sent  expresses  every  day  to 
Gologtie  for  more  commissions  and  instructions,  and 
made  an  erroneous  judgment  of  their  own  strength 
and  power,  by  concluding '  that  all  who  hated  the 
present  government  would  concur  with  them  to 
overthrow  it,  at  least  would  act  no  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  it.  They  assured  the  king,  "  that  they  had 
**  made  sufficient  provision  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
'**  and  had  so  many  persons  engaged  to  appear  upon 
^*  any  day  that  should  be  assigned,  that  they  only 
<*  desired  his  majesty  would  appoint  that  day ;  and 
**  that  they  were  so  united,  that  even  the  discovery 
^  before  the  day,  and  the  clapping  up  many  persons 
in  prison,  which  they  expected,  should  not  break 
the  design."  The  king  doubted  ■  they  would  be 
deceived;  and  that,  though  the  persons  who  sent 
those  expresses  were  very  honest  men,  and  had 
served  well  in  the  war,  and  were  ready  to  engage 
again,  yet  they  were  not  equal  to  so  great  a  work. 
However,  it  was  not  fit  to  discountenance  or  dis- 
hearten them ;  for,  as  many  of  his  party  were  too 
restless  and  too  active,  so  there  were  more  of  them 
remiss  and  lazy,  and  even  abandoned  to  despair. 
The  truth  is,  the  unequal  temper  of  those  who 
wished  very  well,  and  the  jealousy,  at  least  the 
want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  made  the  king's 
part  exceeding  difficult.  Very  many  who  held  cor- 
respondence with  his  majesty,  and  thoSe  he  as- 
signed to  that  office,  would  not  trust  each  other; 
every  body  chose  their  own  knot,  with  Whom  they 

^  by  concluding]  and  concluded       •  doubted]  knew  well  enough 
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would  converse,  and  would  not  communicate  with  booh 

XIV. 

aay  body  ^Ise ;  for  which  they  had  too  ju8t  exoases  - 
jrom  the  discoveries  which  were  made  every  day  by 
want  of  Vfity  as  much  as  want  of  honesty ;  and  so 
mep  were  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  there,  upon  ge- 
neral, jciilousies.  But  this  reservation^  since  they 
eouM  not  all  resolve  to  be  quiet,  proved  very  griev- 
ous to  the  king;  for  he  could  not  convert  and  re* 
strain  those  who  were  too  fwward,  by  the  counsel 
ctf  those  who  stood  in  a  better  light,  and  could  dis- 
oem  better  what  was  to  be  done,  because  they  could 
90t  be  brought  together  to  confer ;  and  they  who 
9ppeared  to  be  less  desperate  were  by  the  others 
leproa^ed  with  being  less  affectionate,  and  to  want 
loyalty  as  much  as  courage:  so  they  who  were  un- 
done upon  one  and  the  same  account,  were  op- 
pressed and  torn  in  pieces  by  one  and  the  same 
enemy,  and  could  never  hope  for  recovery  but  by 
one  and  the  same  remedy,  grew  to  reproach  and  re- 
vile one  another,  and  contracted  a  greater  animo^ 
^ty  between  themselves,  than  against  their  tommon 
aclversary:  nor  could  the  king  reconcile  this  dis^ 
temper,  nor  preserve  himself  fixun  being  invaded 
by  it 

Though- the  messengers  who  were  sent  were  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  king  himself^  and  to  the  chan- 
cellor o£  tihe  esLchequer,  and  were  so  caresAiUy  con- 
cealed,, that  no  notice  was  taken  or  advertisement 
sent  by  the  many  spies,  who  were  suborned  to  give 
ititeUigence  of  any. one  express  that  was  sent  to 
C!otogne,  yet  they  had  commcmly  some,  friend  or  ac- 
^pildntance  in  the  court,  with  whom  they  conferred ; 
tad  6ver  returned  worse  satisfied  with  those  who 
made  objections  against  what  .tbey  pMposed,  or 
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BOOK  seemed  to  doubt  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  per- 

XIV  . 

form  what  they  so  confidently  promised ;  and  it  was 


1655. 


thought  a  very  reasonable  conviction  of  a  man  who 
liked  not  the  most  extravagant  undertaking,  if  he 
were  not  ready  to  propose  a  better :  so  that  his  ma- 
jesty thought  fit  often  to  seem  to  think  better  of 
Propcwi.     many  things  promised  than  in  truth  he  did.     The 

tioai  to  the  •■.■  ,..  ^^, 

king  to  tiiis  messengers,  which  were  sent  this  winter  to  Cologne, 
ffo^og.  (who,  I  say  still,  were  honest  men,  and  sent  from 
^^'         those  who  were  such,)  proposed  to  the  king,  as  tbej^ 
had  formerly  done,  **  that  when  they  were  in  arms, 
<^  and  had  provided  a  place  where  his  majesty  might 
land  safely,  he  would  then  be  with  them,  that 
there  might  be  no  dispute  upon  command  :**  and 
in  the  spring  they  sent  to  him,  **  that  the  day  was 
'^  appointed,  the  eighteenth  of  April,  when  the  ris- 
**  ing  would  be  general,  and  many  places  seized 
**  upon,  and  some  declare  for  the  king,  which  were 
*^  in  the  hands  of  the  army :"   for  they  still  pre- 
tended, and  did  believe,  **  that  a  part  of  the  army 
^*  would  declare  against  Cromwell  at  least,  though 
**  not  for  the  king :  that  Kent  was  united  to  a  man ; 
*^  Dover-castle  would  be  possessed,  and  the  whole 
county  in  arms  upon  that  day ;  and  therefore,  that 
his  majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  be  in  some  place, 
**  concealed^  upon  the  se^-coast,  which  it  was  very 
"  easy  for  him  to  be  on  that  day ;  from  whence, 
<^  upon  all  being  made  good  that  was  undertaken, 
**  and  fiill  notice  given  to  his  majesty  that  it  was  so, 
he  might,  then,  and  not  before,  transport  himself 
to  that  part  which  he  thought  to  be  in  the  best 
posture  to  receive  him,  and  might  give  such  other 
^*  directions  to  the  rest  as  he  found  nec^sary  :**  and 
even  all  these  particulars  were  communicated  in 
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ixmfidence  by  the  melseiiKers  to  thdf  fnends  who  book 

•  XIV. 

were  near  the  king,  and  who  again  thought  it  but. 
reagonable  to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  friends,  by 
letting  them  know  in  how  happy  a  condition  the 
king^s  affairs  were  in  England;  and  '^that  his 
**  friends  were  in  so  good  a  posture  throughout  the 
**  kingdom,  that  they  feared  not  that  any  discovery 
<<  might  be  made  to  Cromwell,  being  ready  to  own 
**  and  justify  their  counsels  with  their  swords:"  so 
that  all  this  quickly  became  more  than  whispered 
throughout  the  court ;  and,  **  that  the  king  was  only 
**  expected  to  be  nearer  England,  how  disguised  so^ 
<<  ever,  that  he  might  quickly  put  himself  into  the 
**  head  of  the  army  that  would  be  ready  to  receive 
*^  him,  whereby  all  emulations  about  command  might 
**  be  prevented,  or  immediately  taken  away ;  and  if 
**  his  majesty  should  now  neglect  this  opportunity, 
**  it  might  easily  be  concluded,  that  either  he  was 
^*  betrayed,  or  that  his  counsels  were  conducted  by 
**  men  of  very  shallow  capacities  and  understand- 
^  ing," 

How  weakly  and  improbably  soever  these  prepa- 
rations were  adjusted,  the  day  was  positively  ap- 
pointed, and  was  so  near,  at  the  time  when  his  ma- 
jesty had  notice  <^  it,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  send  orders  to  contradict  it :  and  he  foresaw, 
that  if  any  thing  should  be  attempted  without  suc- 
cess, it  would  be  imputed  to  bis  not  being  at  a  dis- 
tance near  enough  to  countenance  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  neither  difficult  nor  hazardous  to  his 
m&jesty,  to  remove  that  reproach,  and  to  be  in  a 
piade  from  whence  he  might  advance  if  there  were 
cause,  or  retke  back  to  Cologne,  if  there  were  no- 
thing to  do ;  and  all  this  with  so  little  noise,  that 
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BOOK  his  absence  sfabiild  scarce  be  taken  notice  of.    Hen^ 

■  XIV 

upbn^  the  messenger  returned  with  the  Idng^s  ap> 


it 


Tblttf '  probation  of  the  daj,  and  direction,  ^^  that,  as  soon 
approTcs  of «  as  thc  day  should  be  past,  an  express  should  be 
riling.  <^  directed  to  Flushing  at  the  sign  of  the  city  of 
<'  Rouen,"  (a  known  inn  in  that  town,)  *<  to  inqidi^ 
**  for  an  Englishman,"  (whose  name  was  giiFen  hhn,) 
^*  who  should  be  able  to  inform  him,  whither  he 
**  should  repair  to  speak  with  the  king." 

Before  the  messenger's  departure,  or  the  king^s 

resolution  was  taken,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who 

was  always  jealous  that  somebody  would  be  gen^raral 

before  him,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  general  dis^ 

position  and  resolution  to  be  in  arms,  desired  the 

king,  **  that  he  would  permit  him  to  go  over  in  dis^ 

guise,  to  the  end,  that  getting  ^  to  London,  which 

was  very  easy,  he  might,  upon  advising  with  the 

^^  principal  persons  engaged,  of  whom  there  was 

*^  none  who  had  not  been  commanded  by  faini,  or 

^^  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  command,  assbt  them 

in  their  enterprise,  and  make  the  best  of  that 

force  which  they  coidd  bring  together :  «id  if  he 

found  tliat  they  were  not  in  truth  competent^ 

**  provided  to  sustain  the  first  shock,  he  might,  by 

**  his  advice  and  authority,  compose  them  to  expect 

^'  a  better  conjuncture,  and  in  the  mean  time  ta 

give  over  all  inconsiderate  attempts;  and  there) 

would  be  little  danger  in  his  withdrawing  back 

again  to  his  majesty." 

SchStlr'''     With  this  errand  the  earl  left  Cologne,  under  pre-  . 

obuiDs      tence  of  pursuing  his  business  with  the  German 

king  to  go  princes,  upon  the  donative  of  the  diet;  for  whish 

'  getting]  finding  hit  way 
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he  used  to  make  many  journeys;  and  nobody  sus*  book 
pected  that  he  was  gone  upon  any  otiier  desigii.     ^^^' 


3ut  when  he  came  into  Fianders,  he  was  not  at  all.  <1^^- 
reserved ;  but  in  the  hours  of  good  fellowship,  which  land  in°or. 
was  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  night,  comraunii^SDto!'*"" 
cated  his  purpose  to  any  body  he  did  believe  would 
keep  Jhim  company,  and  run  the  same  hazafd  with 
him;  and  finding  sir  Joseph  Wagsrtaff,  who  had 
served  the  king  in  the  last  war  very  honestly,'  and 
was  then  watching  at  the  sea-coast  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  transport  himself  as  soon  as  he  should 
hear  of  the  general  insurrection,  (which  all  letters 
to  all  places  mentioned  as  a  matter  resolved  on,) 
Rochester  frankly  declared  to  him  what  he  was 
gomg  about :  so  they  hhed  a  bark  at  Dunkirk ;  and,  sir  jowph 
without  any  misadventure,   found    themselves    in^^^ 
safety  tc^ther  at  London :  but  many  of  those  who  ^^'"' 
should  have  been  in  arms  were  seized  upon,  and  se- 
cured in  several  prisons: 

The  messenger  being  despatched,  the  king,  at  the  The  ung 
time .  appointed,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  to  beCtog^°to 
near  at  the  day,  left  Cologne  very  early  in  th^^**^"*" 
morning,  attended  only  by  the  mariquis  of  Omumd; 
and  one  groom  to  look  to  their  horses :  nor  was  it 
known  to  any  body,  but  to  the  chancellor  and  the 
secretary  Nicholas,  whither  the  king  was  gone,  they 
making  such  relations  to  inquisitive  people,  as  they 
thought  fit.   The  day  before  the  king  went,  sir  Johii 
Mennes,  and  John  Nicholas,  eldest  son  to  the  secre- 
tary, were  sent  into  Zealand,  to  stay  there  till  they 
Aould  receive  farther  orders;  the  former  of  them 
being  the  person  designed  to  be  at  the  sign  of  th^ 
Rouen  in  Flushing,  and  the  other  to  be  liear  to  pre- 
imre  any  thing  for  the  king's  hand  that  should  be 
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BOOK  found  necessary,  and  to  keep  the  ciphers;  both  of 

^^^'    them  persons  of  undoubted  fidelity. 

1655.        There  was  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Middlebui^» 
and  of  one  of  the  best  families  and  the  best  fortune 
there,  who  had  married  an  English  lady,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
noble  family,  who  had  been  long  an  officer  in  Hoi* 
land.     The  king  had  made  this  Dutchman  a  baro- 
net; and  some,  who  were  nearly  acquainted  with 
him,  were  confident  that  his  majesty  might  secretly 
repose  himself  in  his  house,  without  any  notice  taken 
of  him,  as  long  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
be  concealed.     And  his  majesty  being  first  assured 
of  this,  made  his  journey  directly  thither,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  before;  and  being  received,  as 
he  expected,  in  that  house,  he  gave  present  notice 
to  sir  John  Mennes  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  that  they 
might  know  whither  to  resort  to  his  majesty  upon 
any  occasion.     Upon  his  first  arrival  there,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  **  that  the  messenger  who  had 
*^  been  despatched  from  Cologne,  met  with  cross 
**  winds  and  accidents  in  his  return,  which  had  been 
*^  his  misfortune  likewise  in  his  journey  thither ;  so 
**  that  he  came  not  so  soon  to  London  as  was  ex- 
*^  pected ;  whereupon  some  conceived  that  the  king 
*^  did  not  approve  the  day,  and  therefore  excused 
**  themselves  from  appearing  at  the  time ;    others 
**  were  well  content  with  the  excuse,  having  dis* 
^^  cerned,  with  the  approach  of  the  day,  that  they 
**  had  embarked  themselves  in  a  design  of  more  dif- 
*^  ficulty  than  was  at  first  apprehended ;  and  some 
**  were  actually  seized  upon,  and  imprisoned,  by 
which  they  were  incapable  of  performing  their 


<« 
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*^  promise."     Thou^  this  disappcdntment  confirmed  book 
the  king  in  his  former  belief,  that  nothing  solid    ^'^' 


could  result  from  such  a  general  combination;  yet  ^^^^* 
he  thought  it  fit,  now  he  was  in  a  post  where  he 
might  securely  rest,  to  expect  what  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester's presfflice,  of  whose  being  in  London  he  was 
advertised,  might  produce.  And  by  this  time  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  according  to  order,  was 
come  to  Breda;  from  whence  he  every  day  might 
hear  from,  and  send  to  the  king. 

There  cannot  be  a  ^eater  manifestation  of  the 
universal  prejudice  afad  aversion  in  the  whole  king- 
dom towards  Cromwell  and  his  government,  than 
that  there  could  be  so  many  designs  and  conspira- 
cies against  him,  which  were  communicated  to  so 
many  men,  and  that  such  signal  and  notable  ^  per- 
sons could  resort  to  London,  and  remain  there,  with- 
out any  such  information  or  discovery,  as  might  en- 
able him  to  cause  them  to  be  apprehended;  there 
being  nobody  intent  and  zealous  to  make  any  such 
discoveries,  but  such  whose  trade  it  was  for  great 
wages  to  give  him  those  informations,  who  seldom 
care  whether  what  they  inform  be  true  or  no.     The 
earl  of  Rochester  consulted  with  great  freedom  in 
London  with  the  king's  friends ;  and  found  that  the 
persons  imprisoned  were  only  taken  upon  general 
suspicion,  and  as  being  known  to  be  of  that  party, 
not  upon  any  particular  discovery  of  what  they  de- 
signed or  intended  to  do ;  and  that  the  same  spirit 
still  possessed  those  who  were  at  liberty.     The  de- 
sign in  Kent  appeared  not  reasonable,  at  least  not 
to  begin  upon ;  but  he  was  persuaded,  (and  he  was 

■^  notable]  notorious 
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BOOK  rery  oredukms,)  that  in  the  north  there  was  a  fimn- 

'  XIV. 

.; —  datien  of  strong  hopes»  and  a  party  ready  to  appear 

1^^^*    powerful  enough  to  possess  themsebres  of  York ;  nm 
had  the  army  many  troops  in  those  parts.     In  the 
west  likewise  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong  combi« 
nation,  in  which  many  gentlemen  were  engaged, 
whose  agents  were  then  in  London,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly importunate  to  have  a  day  assigned^  and 
desired  no  more,  than  that  sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  m^t 
be  authorized  to  be  in  the  head  of  them ;  who  had 
been  well  known  to  them ;  and  he  was  as  ready  to 
The  earl  of  engage  with  them.     The  earl  of  Rochester  liked 
desig^  for  the  countenance  of  the  north  better ;  and  sent  Mar* 
and  w^.'  maduke  Darcy,  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  noUy  al- 
t^J^fc    lied  in  those  parts,  to  pr^are  the  party  there;  and 
appointed  a  day  and  place  for  the  rendezvous ;  aaid 
promised  to  be  himself  there;  and  was  contented 
that  sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  should  go  into  the  west; 
who,  upon  conference  with  those  of  that  country, 
likewise  appointed  their  rendezvous  upon  a  ^ed 
day,  to  be  within  two  miles  of  Salisbury.     It  was 
an  argument  that  they  had  no  mean  opinion  of  their 
strength,  that  they  appointed  to  appear  that  very 
day  when  the  judges  were  to  keep  their  assizes  in 
tibat  dty,  and  where  the  sheriff  and  principal  gen-^ 
tlemen  of  the  county  were  obliged  to  give  their  at- 
tendance.    Of  both  these  resolutions  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester, who  knew  where  the  king  waSj,  took  care  to 
advertise  his  majesty:  who,  £rom  hence,  had  his 
former  faint  hopes  renewed;  and  in  a  short  time 
after  they  were  so  improfved,  that  he  thought  of  no* 
thing  more,  than  how  he  might  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  transport  himself  into  England ;  for  which 
he  did  expect  a  sudden  occasion. 
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Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  had  been*  formeriy  major  ge-  booif 
«ml  of  the  foot  in  the  king's  western,  aimy,  a  man-J^ 
generally  beloved ;  and.  thoygh  he  was  rather  for  ^^^' 
execution  than  counsel^  a  stout  man,  who  looked'  not 
£ur.  before  him ;  yet  he  had  a  great  companionable^ 
ness  in  his  nature,  which  exceedingly  prevailed  with 
those^  who,  in  the  intermission  of  fighting,  loved  to 
sp^Did  their  time  in  jollity  and  mirth.  He,  as  soon 
as  the  day  was  aj^ointed,  left  London,  and  went  to 
some  of  his  inends'  houses  in  the  country,  near  the 
place,  that  he  might  assist  -the  preparations  as  muph 
as  was  possiUa.  Those  of  Hampshire  were  not  so 
punctual  at .  their  own  rendezvous,  as  to  be  present 
at  that  near  Salisbury  at  the  hour;  however.  Wag- The riiiog 
staff,  and  they  of  Wiltshire,  appeared  according  to  bury. ' 
expectation.  Penruddock,  a  gentleman  of  a  fair  for* 
tune,, and  great  zeal  and  forwardness  in  the  service, 
Hugh  Grove,  Jones,'  and  other  persons  of  condi- 
tion, were  there  with  a  body  of  near  two  hundred 
faorae  well  armed,  which,  they  presumed,  would 
every  day  be  improved  upon  the  access  of  those 
who  had  engaged  themselves  in  the  western  associa-^ 
tioB,  especially  after  the  fame  of  their  being  up,  and 
effecting  any  thing,  should  come  to  their  ears.  They 
accounted  that  they  were  already  strong  enough  to 
TOit  Salisbury  in  all  its  present  lustre,  knowing  that 
they  bad  many  friends  there,  and  reckoning  that  all 
who  were  not  against  them,  were  for  them;  apd 
that  they  shpuld  there  increase  their  numbers  both 
in  foot  and  horse;  with  which  the  town  then 
abounded:  nor  did  then*  computation  and  conjec- 
ture fail  them^    They  entered  the  city  about  five  of 

• 
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BOOK  the  clock  in  the  morning:  they  appointed  some  of- 
^'^'    ficera>  of  which  they  had  plenty,  to  cause  all  the 


1655.  stables  to  be  locked  up,  that  all  the  horses  might  be 
at  their  devotion ;  others,  to  break  open  the  gac^ 
that  all  there  might  attend  their  bene&ctors.  They 
kept  a  good  body  of  horse  upon  the  maricet-place,  to 
encounter  all  opposition ;  and  gave  order  to  apjn^p- 
hend  the  judges  and  the  sheriff,  who  were  yet  in 
their  beds,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  market-place 
with  their  several  commissions,  not  caring  to  seize 
upon  the  persons  of  any  others. 

All  this  was  done  with  so  little  noise  or  disorder, 
as  if  the  town  had  been  all  of  one  mind.  They  who 
were  within  doors,  except  they  were  commanded  to 
come  out,  stayed  still  there,  being  more  desirous  to 
hear  than  to  see  what  was  done ;  very  many  being 
well  pleased,  and  not  willing  that  others  should  dis- 
cern it  in  their  countenance.  When  the  judges 
were  brought  out  in  their  robes,  and  humbly  pro- 
duced their  commissions,  and  the  sheriff  likewise, 
Wagstaff  resolved,  after  he  had  caused  the  king  to 
be  proclaimed,  to  cause  them  all  three  to  be  hanged, 
(who  were  half  dead  already,)  having  well  con- 
ndered,  with  the  policy  which  men  in  such  actions 
are  naturally  possessed  with,  how  he  himself  should 
be  used  if  he  were  under  their  hands,  choosing 
therefore  to  be  beforehand  with  them.  But  he  hav- 
ing not  thought  fit  to  deliberate  this  beforehand 
with  his  friends,  whereby  their  scrupulous  con- 
sciences might  have  been  confirmed,  many  of  the 
country  gentlemen  were  so  startled  with  this  propo-. 
sition,  that  they  protested  against  it ;  and  poor  Pen- 
ruddock  was  so  passionate  to  preserve  their  lives,  as 
if  works  of  this  nature  could  be  done  by  halves,  that 
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the  major  general  durst  not  persist  in  it;  but  was  book 
prerailed  with  to  dismiss  the  judges,  and,  having 


taken  their  commissions  from  them,  to  oblige  theo(  ^^^^* 
upon  another  occasion  to  remember  to  whom  they 
owed  their  lives,  resolving  still  to  hang  the  sheriff; 
who  positively,  though  humbly,  and  with  many 
tears,  refused  to  proclaim  the  king;  which  being 
otherwise  done,  they  likewise  prevailed  with  him 
rather  to  keep  the  sheriff  alive,  and  to  carry  him 
with  them  to  redeem  an  honester  man  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  This  seemed  an  ill  omen 
to  their  future  agreement,  and  submission  to  the 
commands  of  their  general;  nor  was  the  tender- 
heartedness so  general,  but  that  very  many  of  the 
gentlemen  were  much  scandalized  at  it,  both  as  it 
was  a  contradiction  to  their  commander  in  chief; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  a  seasonable  act  of  se* 
verity  to  have  cemented  those  to  perseverance  who 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  have  kept  them  from  en« 
tertaining  any  hopes  but  in  the  sharpness  of  their 
swords. 

The  noise  of  this  action  was  very  great  both  in 
and  out  of  the  kingdom,  wjiither  it  was  quickly 
sent.  Without  doubt  it  was  a  bold  enterprise,  and 
might  have  produced  wonderful  effects,  if  it  had 
been  prosecuted  with  the  same  resolution,  or  the 
same  rashness,  it  was  entered  into.  All  that  was 
reasonable  in  the  general  contrivance  of  insurrec* 
tion  and  commotion  oyer  the  whole  kingdom,  was 
founded  upon  a  supposition  of  the  division  and  fac- 
tion in  the  army ;  which  was  known  to  be  so  great, 
that  it  was  thought  y  Cromwell  durst  not  draw  the 
whde  army  to  a  general  rendezvous,  out  of  appre- 

y  it  W8B  thought}  Not  ifi  MS. 
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BOOK  hensibn  that,  when  they  should  once  meet  together^ 
^^^'    he  should  no  longer  be  master  of  them.  And  dience 


1655.  it  ^as  concluded,  that,  if  there  were  in  any  one 
place  such  a  body  1)rought  together  as  might  obBge 
Cromwell  to  make  the  army,  or  a  considerable  part 
of  it^  to  march,  there  would  at  least  be  no  disposi* 
tion  in  them  to  fight  to  strengthen  his  authority, 
which  they  abhorred.  And  many  did  at  tiiat  time 
believe,  that  if  they  had  remained  with  that  party 
at  Salisbury  for  some  days,  which  they  might  well 
have  done  without  any  disturbance,  their  numbers 
would  have  much  increased,  and  their  firiemis  far- 
ther west  must  have  been  prepared  to  receive  them. 
When  their  retreat  had  been  necessary  by  a  stronger 
part  of  the  army's  marching  against  them.  Crom<> 
well  himself  was  alarmed  ^ ;  he  knew  well  the  dis« 
temper  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  army,  and  now 
when  he  saw  such  a  body  gathered  together  without 
any  noise,  that  durst  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom 
toter  into  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  it,  when  his 
judges  and  all  the  dvil  power  of  that  county  was  in 
it,  and  take  them  prisoners,  and  proclaim  the*  king 
in  a  time  of  full  peace,  and  when  no  man  durst  so 
mu^^h  as  name  him  but  with  a  reproach,  he  could 
not  imagme,  that  such  an  enterprise  could  be  under- 
taken without  a  universal  conspiracy ;  in  which  his 
own  iarmy  could  not  be  innocent;  and  therefore 
The  unfor.  kucw  uot  how  to  trust  them  together.  But  all  this 
rf*-™  Apprehension  vanished,  when  it  was  known,  that 
within  four  or  five  hours  after  they  had  performed 
this  exploit,  they  left  the  town  with  very  small  in- 
crease or  addition  to  their  numbers. 

The  truth  is,  they  did  nothing  resolutely  after 

^  aUrmed]  amazed 
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thdr  first  action;  and  ^ere  in  such  disorder  and  book 

XIV 

discontent  between  themselves,  that  without  stay — 

ing  for  their  Mends  out  of  Hampshire,  (who  were,    ***®* 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred  horse,  upon 
tfaeil*  way,  and  would  have  been  at  Salisbury  that 
sight,)  upon  pretence  that  they  were  expected  in 
Dorsetshire,  they  left  the  town,  and  took  the  sheriff 
with  them,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon : 
but  were  so  weary  of  their  day^s  labour,  and  their 
watching  the  night  before,  that  they  grew  less  in 
bve  with  what  they  were  about,  and  differed  again 
amongst  themselves  about  the  sheriff;  whom  many 
desired  to  be  presently  released;  and  that  party 
carried  it  in  hope  of  receiving  good  offices  after- 
wards from  him.    In  this  manner  they  continued 
on  their  march  westward.    They  from  Hampshire, 
and  other  places,  who  were  behind  them,  being 
angry  for  their  leaving  Salisbury,  would  not  follow, 
but  scattered  themselves ;  and  they  who  were  be- 
fore them,  and  heard  in  what  disorder  they  had  left 
Wiltshire,  likewise   dispersed :  so  that  after  they 
had  continued  their  journey  into  Devonshire,  with- 
out meeting  any  who  would  join  with  them,  horse 
aad  men  were  so  tired  for  want  of  meat  and  sleep, 
that  one  single  troop  of  horse,  inferior  in  number, 
and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  no  credit  in  the 
war,  being  in  those  parts  by  chaiice,  followed  them 
at  a  distance,  till  they  were  so  spent,  that  he  rather 
entreated  than  compelled  them   to  deliver  them- 
selves ;  some,  apd  amongst  those  Wagstaff,  quitted 
their  horses,  and  found  shelter  in  some  honest  men*s 
houses ;  where  they  were  concealed  till  opportunity 
served  to  transport  them  into  the  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  where  they  arrived  safely.    But  Mr.  Penrud-* 
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BOOK  dock,  Mr.  Grove,  and  most  of  the  rest,  were  taken 
'    prisoners,  upon  promise  given  by  the  officer  that 


1655.    their  lives  should  be  saved;  which  they  quickly 
found   he   had  no   authority  to  make  good.    For 
Cromwell  no  sooner  heard  of  his  cheap  victory,  than 
he  sent  judges  away  with  a  new  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  order  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most severity  against  the  offenders.    But  Roles,  his 
chief  justice,  who  had  so  luckily  escaped  at  Salis^ 
bury,  had  not  recovered  the  fright ;  and  would  no 
more  look  those  men  in  the  face  who  had  dealt  so 
kindly  with  him ;  but  expressly  refused  to  be  em- 
ployed in   the    service,  raising   some    scruples   in 
point  of  law,  whether  the  men   could  be  legally 
condemned;  upon  which   Cromwell,  shortly  after, 
turned  him  out  of  his  office,  having  found  others  who 
executed   his   commands.    Penruddock  and  Grove 
lost  their  heads  at  Exeter ;  and  others  were  hanged 
there;  who  having  recovered  the  faintness   they 
were  in  when  they  rendered,  died  with  great  cou- 
rage and  resolution,  professing  their  duty  and  loy- 
alty to  the  king :  many  were  sent  to  Salisbury,  and 
tried  and  executed  there,  in  the  place  where  they 
had  so  lately  triumphed ;  and  some  who  were  con- 
demned, where  there  were  fathers,  and  sons,  and 
brothers,  that  the  butchery  might  appear  with  some 
remorse,  were  reprieved,  and  sold,  and  sent  slaves  to 
the  Barbadoes;  where  their  treatment  wais  such, 
that  few  of  them  ever  returned  into  their  own  coun- 
try.   Thus   this   little  fire,  which   probably  might 
have  kindled  and  inflamed  all  the  kingdom,  was  for 
the  present  extinguished  in  the  west;  and  Crom- 
well secured  without  the  help  of  his  army ;  whicfa^ 
he  saw,  by  the  countenance  it  then  shewed  when 
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ihcj'tfaoiiglit  he  should  have  me  of  tbem,  H  wm  book 
high  tone  to  reform ;  and  in  that  he  resolved  to  uw 


no  IcHiger  delay.  ^.^^^• 

The  design  of  the  north,  which  was  thought  to  benw  ni  sue- 
mttdi  better  prepared  and  provided  for,  made  leas^oAh^ 


noise,  and  expued  more  peaceablj.  The  earl  of  Ro-t^'f|^^h. 
Chester,  who  saw  danger  at  a  distance  with  great 
courage,  and  looked  upon  it  less  resolutely  when  it 
was  nearer,  made  his  journey  from  L<mdon,  with  a 
friend  or  two,  into  Yorkshire  at  the  time  appointed ; 
and  found  such  an  appearvace  of  gentlemen  upon 
the  place,  as  might  very  well  have  deserved  his  pa^ 
tience.  There  had  been  some  mistake  *  in  the  no* 
tice  that  had  been  given,  and  they  who  did  appear^ 
undertook  for  many  who  were  absait,  that,  if  he 
would  appoint  another  short  day  for  a  rendezvous, 
he  should  be  well  attended.  Marmaduke  Darcy 
had  spent  his  time  very  well  amongst  them,  and 
found  them  wdl  disposed,  and  there  could  be  no 
danger  in  staying  the  time  proposed,  many  oS  them 
having  bouses,  where  he  might  be  well  concealed, 
and  the  country  generally  wished  well  to  the  king, 
and  to  those  who  concerned  themselves  in  his  af- 
fairs. But  he  took  many  exceptions;  c(»nplained, 
as  if  they  had  deceived  him ;  and  asked  many  ques< 
tions,  wfaidi  were  rather  reasonable  than  season^le, 
and  which  would  have  furnished  reasons  against  en- 
tering upon  the  design,  which  were  not  to  be  urged 
now  when  they  were  to  execute,  and  when  indeed 
they  seemed  to  have  gone^  too  fiir  to  retire.  He 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  ill  success  at  Salisbury ; 

*  There  had  been  tome  «du-        ^  they  seemed  to  have  gone] 
ttke]    It  appeared   there   had     they  had  gone 
been  some  mistidee 

VOL.  VII.  •     L 
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BOOK  yet  he  did  not  think  the  force  which  the  gentlemen 
^'^'     were  confident  they  could  draw  tc^ther,  before  they 


1655.    could  meet  with  any  opposition,  sufficient  to  enter 
upon  any  action,  that  was  like  to  be  dangerous  in 
the  end :  so  he  resolved  to  stay  no  longer ;  the  gen- 
tlemen being  as  much  troubled  that  he  had  come  at 
The  earl  of  all ;  they  parted  with  little  good  will  to  each  other, 
Rturntto   the  earl  returning  through   by-roads  to  London, 
wheDM  he  which  was  the  securest  place,  from  whence  he  gave 
kiM*^*f  the  ^^^  ^^^S  notice  of  the  hopelessness  of  affairs.    If  he 
ill  f access,  ^^d  not  been  a  man  very  fortunate  in  disguises,  he 
could  never  have  escaped  so  many  perambulations. 
For  as  he  was  the  least  wary  in  making  his  journeys 
in  safe  hours,  so  he  departed  very  unwillingly  from 
all  places  where  there  was  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  and  entered  into  conferences  with  any  strangers 
he  met,  or  joined  with. 
An  acci-         When  he  returned  from  the  north,  he  lodeed  at 

dent  that  ^  . 

befell  him  Aylcsbury ;  and  having  been  observed  to  ride  out  of 
torn.  '  the  way  in  a  large  ground,  not  far  from  the  town, 
of  which  he  seemed  to  take  some  survey,  and  had 
asked  many  questions  of  a  country  fellow  who  was 
there,  (that  ground  in  truth  belonging  to  his  own 
wife,)  the  next  justice  of  peace  had  notice  of  it; 
who  being  a  man  devoted  to  the  government,  and 
all  that  country  very  ill  affected  always  to  the  king, 
and  the  news  of  Salisbury,  and  the  proclamation 
thereupon,  having  put  all  men  upon  their  guard, 
came  himself  to  the  inn  where  the  earl  was ;  and 
being  informed,  that  there  were  only  two  gentlemen 
above  at  supper,  (for  sir  Nicholas  Armorer  was  like- 
wise with  the  earl,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
that  journey,)  he  went  into  the  stable ;  and  upon 
view  of  the  horses  found  they  were  the  same  which 
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had  been  observed  in  the  ground.  The  justice  com-  book 
manded  the  keeper  of  the  inn,  one  Gilvy,  who,  be-  ^^^\ 
sides  that  he  was  a  person  notoriously  affected  to  *^^^* 
the  government,  was  likewise  an  officer,  "  that  he 
**  should  not  suffer  those  horses,  nor  the  persons  to 
^  whom  they  belonged,  to  go  out  of  the  house,  tin 
^  he,  the  said  justice,  came  thither  in  the  morning ; 
^*  when  he  would  examine  the  gentlemen,  who  they 
"  were,  and  from  whence  they  came."  The  earl  was 
quickly  advertised  of  all  that  passed  below,  and 
enough  apprehensive  of  what  must '  foUow  in  the 
morning.  Whereupon  he  presently  sent  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  nobody  being  present  but 
his  companion,  he  told  him, ''  he  would  put  his  life 
**  into  his  hands ;  which  he  might  destroy  or  pre- 
*^  serve :  that  he  could  get  nothing  by  the  one,  but 
"  by  the  other^  he  should  have  profit,  and  the  good 
*^  will  of  many  friends,  who  might  be  able  to  do  him 
**  good."  Then  he  told  him  who  he  was ;  and,  as 
an  earnest  of  more  benefit  that  he  might  receive 
hereafter,  he  gave  him  thirty  or  forty  Jacobus's,  and 
a  fair  gold  chain,  which  was  more  worth  to  be  sold 
than  one  hundred  pounds.  Whether  the  man  was 
moved  by  the  reward,  which  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed without  deserving  it,  or  by  generosity,  or  by 
wisdom  and  foresight,  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  very 
good  understanding,  and  might  consider  the  dianges 
which  followed  after,  and  in  which  this  service 
proved  of  advantage  to  him,  he  4id  resolve  to  permit 
and  contrive  their  escape :  and  though  he  thought 
fit  to  be  accountable  to  the  justice  for  their  horses, 
yet  he  caused  two  other,  as  good  for  their  purpose, 
rf  his  own,  to  be  made  ready  by  a  trusty  servant  in- 
another  stable;  who,   about   midnight,   conducted 

I.  2 
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BOOK  (hem  into  London- war;  which  put  than  in  safety. 
The  inn^keeper  was  Tisited  in  the  manuDg  by  the 


1-655.  jusdce ;  whom  he  carried  into  the  ftable,  iHiere  the 
horses  rtiil  stood,  he  having  still  kept  the  key  in  hia 
own  pocket,  not  making  any  donbt  of  the  penons 
Whilst  he  kqyt  their  horses ;  bnt  the  inn-keeper  coo- 
fessed  they  were  escaped  out  of  his  house  in  the 
mgfat,  how  or  whither  he  could  not  imagine.     The 
justioe  threatened  loud ;  but  the  inn-keeper  woa  of 
^t  unquestionable  fidelity,  and  gave  such  daily  de- 
monstration of  his  affection  to  the  commonwealth, 
that  Cromwell  more  suspected  the  connivance  of  the 
justice,  (who  ought  not  to  have  deferred  the  exami- 
nation of  the  persons  till  the  morning,)  than  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  man  so  well  known  as  the  inn-keqier 
was.    The  earl  remained  in  London  whilst  the  in- 
quiry was  warm  and  importunate,  and  afterwards 
easily  procured  a  passage  fcnr  Flanders ;  and  ao  re- 
turned to  Cologne. 


The  ki^        As  soon  as  the  king  received  advertisement  of  the 
iMd;  and  ill  successcs  lu  England,  and  that  all  thenr  hopes 
c^^  were  for  the  present  blasted  there,  he  left  Zealand, 
and,  returning  by  Breda,  stayed  in  a  dorp  near  the 
town,  tiU  the  clutncellor  of  the  exchequer  attended 
him ;  and  then  returned  with  all  speed  to  Cologne; 
where  his  little. court  was  quickly  gathered  together 
i^n,  and  better  disposed  to  sit  still,  and  expect 
6od*s  own  time.    His  majesty  was  exceedingly  af- 
flicted with  the  loss  of  so  many  honest  gentlemen  in 
England,  who  had  engpaged  themselves  so  despe- 
rately, not  only  without,  but  expressly  against  his 
majesty's  judgment :  and  he  was  the  more  troubled^ 
because  he  was  ttam  several  of  his  friends  from 
ikence  advertised,  '*  that  all  his  counseb  wete  dis- 
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^covered;  and  that  CrcHiiwdl  bad  po-fect  lotelll-  book 
♦•  gence  <rf  whatsoever  his  ms^esty  resolved  to  do,  — — 1- 
''  wid  of  dl  he  said  himself;  so  that  it  would  not  be    ^^^^' 
**  safe  for  any  body  to  oorrespood  with  him,  or  to 
*^  meddle  in  his  affairs  or  concemoieiits :  that  his 
^  coming  into  Zealand,  and  his  continuance  there, 
**  ivas  known  to  Cromwell,  with  all  the  particulars 
^  of  his  motion ;  that  many  parsons  of  condition 
^  were  seized  npon,  and  unprisoned  fi>r  having  a  ide- 
^  trign   to  possess  themselves  of  some  towns,  and 
^^  places  of  strength ;  which  intelligence  eould  not 
^^  be  given  but  from  Cologne  f  implying,  ''  that  the 
^'  miscerriage  sn  all  the  last  designs  proceeded  wholly 
^  from  the  treason  of  some  persons  near  his  majesty*" 
The  king  did  not  at  all  wonder  that  Cromwell,  and 
his  inatruments,  took  great  pains  to  make  it  gene- 
nXkjr  be  believed,  that  they  knew  all  that  was  re- 
solved or  thought  of  at  Cologne ;  but  that  any  men 
who  were  really  devoted  to  his  sarvioe,  and  who  had 
kindness  and  esteem  for  all  those  who  were  trurted 
by  his  m^esty,  should  be  wrought  upcm  to  bdieve 
those  reports,  very  much  <Usturbed  him. 


Whilst  he  was  in  this  agony,  and  immediately  Tb€  d». 
after  his  return  to  Cologne,  a  discovery  was  made  of  ^7e%  of 
a  villainy,  that  made  him  excuse  his  firiends  in  BSng- ill'^^i^. 
land  for  thw  jealousy,  and  yet  composed  his  own^^^.^ 
mind  from  any  fear  of  being  betrayed,  it  fa^ng  an 
imposture  of  such  a  nature,  as  was  dangerous  and 
ni&sdous  together.  There  was  one  Manning,  a  pro- 
per young  gentleman,  bred  a  Boman  catholic  m  the 
&mily  of  the  maiquis  of  Wcnrcester,  whose  page  he 
had  been.    His  father,  of  that  religion  likewise,  had 
baiQ  a  ootland  in  the  kii^s  army ;  and  was  slsiin  at 
<aie  battle  bf  Abesford;  where  thi& young  man,  be- 
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BOOK  ing  then  a  youth,  was  hurt,  and  maimed  in  the  left 
— ^-1»  arm  and  shoulder.  This  gentleman  came  to  Cologne 
^  ^^'    shortly  after  the  king  came  thither  first,  and  pre- 
tended, "  that  he  had  sold  the  incumbered  fortune 
*^  his  father  had  left  him ;   upon  which,  he  had 
enough  to  maintain  him,  and  resolved  to  spend  it 
in  waiting  upon  the  king,  till  his  majesty  should 
be  able  to  raise  an  army ;  in  which  he  hoped  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  revenge  his  father's  blood;" 
with  many  discourses  of  that  nature;  and  he  brought 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Earles  from  his  unde  Manning,  who 
was  well  known  to  him,  to  commend  his  nephew  to 
Ids  conversation.     He  was  a  handsome  man,  had 
store  of  good  clothes,  and  plenty  of  money ;  which, 
with  the  memory  of  his  father,  easily  introduced 
him,  and  made  him  acceptable  to  the  company  that 
was  there.     He  knew  most  of  the  king's  party  in 
England,  and  spoke  as  if  he  were  much  trusted  by 
them,  and  held  correspondence  with  them ;  and  had 
every  week  the  Diurnal,  and  the  news  of  London, 
which  seldom  else  came  so  far  as  Cologne.   He  asso- 
ciated himself  most  with  the  good-fellows,  and  eat 
in  their  company,  being  well  provided  for  the  ex- 
pense.    By  degrees,  he  insinuated  himself  with  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  and  told  him,  <*  that  all  the  king^s 
party  looked  upon  him  as  the  general  who  must 
govern  and  command  them ;  for  which  they  were 
"  very  impatient :  that  he  himself  Would  be  ready 
"  to  run  his  fortune,  and  attend  him  into  England ; 
**  and  that  he  had  two  hundred  good  men  listed, 
**  who  would  appear  well  mounted  and  armed,  when- 
**  ever  he  should  require  them;  and  that  he  knew 
"  where  good  sums  of  money  lay  ready  to  be  applied 
**  to  that  service."     The  earl  was  ravishfed  with  this 
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!•  and  lcM>ked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  from  book 

heaven   to  advance  his  designs;   and  asked  him, L. 

**  whether  he  had  been  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ^^^^* 
^*  exchequer,  and  communicated  all  this  to  him  ?'' 
He  said,  **  he  had,  at  his  first  coming  to  town,  wait- 
ed upon  the  chancellor;  and  intended  to  have 
spoken  of  this,  and  much  more  than  he  had  yet 
spoken,  if  he  had  been  vacant,  or  willing  to  heto : 
**  but  he  seemed  to  him  too  reserved ;  which  he  im- 
**  puted  then  to  some  business  that  possessed  him, 
**  and  therefore  made  him  a  second  visit ;  when  he 
**  found  him  with  the  same  wariness,  and  without  a 
^*  desire  to  be  informed  by  him  concerning  the  af- 
**  fairs  of  that  kingdom ;  so  that  he  resolved  to  visit 
**  him  no  more." 

In  the  end,  he  told  the  earl,  ^'  that  he  would  im- 
**  part  a  secret  to  him  of  the  last  importance,  and 
^^  which  he  had  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  inform 
**  the  king  of,  and,  he  did  believe,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  to  impart  it  to  his  lordship  as  to  his 
majesty  himself:  the  sum  was,  that  he  was  trusted 
by  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  affections 
"  were  entire  iFor  his  majesty,  to  assure  the  king  of 
"  the  saipe ;  and  that  though  it  would  not  be  safe 
**  for  him  to  appear  in  the  head  and  beginning  of  an 
"  insurrection,  he  would  advance  it  as  much  as  if  he 
"  were  there  in  person ;  and  because  he  knew  the 
"  west  was  better  prepared  to  begin  the  'work  than 
**  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  caused 
"  three  thousand  pounds  to  be  laid  aside,  and  kept 
'*  ready  at  Wilton,  which  should  be  delivered  to  any 
"  man,  who,  in  the  king^s  ntoie,  should  require  it  of 
«  such  a  man,**  (naming  a  person,  whD  was  known 
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BOOK  to  be  miidi  tnurted  by  that  eari»)  ^  upon  ddiTerj 
'^  a  private  token  he  pi»duced  out  of  his  pockei. 


it 


1655.  ^^j|i|*}|  3p^Qg  ^  dean  piece  of  paper^  sealed  with  three 
impressions  of  an  antique  head  in  hard  wax,) 
'*  which,"  he  said,  ^  the  earl  required  him  to  present 
to  the  king  when  he  thought  it  might  be  season- 
able." He  added,  ''  that  he  would  be  ^ad  to  be 
**  himself  in  that  first  engagement,  and  so  to  be  pre* 
^*  sent  when  that  token  should  be  delirered ;  yet  he 
**  cxmsidered,  that  he  was  not  enough  known  to  have 
f*  Buch  a  secret  imparted  to  him,  as  the  time  of  such 
^  an  action  ought  to  be ;  and  therefore,  if  it  pleaaed 
**  the  king,  he  would  presently  deUver  that  token 
^  into  his  lordship's  hands ;  who,  he  was  confident, 
*f  would  be  the  first  that  would  have  opportunity  to 
**  employ  it." 

The  earl  had  the  journey  then  in  his  head,  which 
be  made  shortly  after ;  and  thought  such  a  treasure 
as  this  would  much  advance  the  service*  He  made 
haste  to  inform  the  king  of  the  whole,  that  he  m^;fat 
have  his  approbation  to  receive  the  token.  Tothat  pur^ 
post,  he  brought  the  man  to  the  king ;  who  had  never 
befbre  taken  other  notice  of  him,  than  for  his  biing- 
ing  the  Diurnal  constantly  to  be  read  to  his  majesty 
after  dinner,  or  supper,  as  he  received  it.  He  made 
a  large  relation  to  the  king  of  what  the  eail  of  Pem- 
broke had  commanded  him  toaay,and  presented  the 
token  to  his  miyesty  for  the  three  thousand  pounds; 
the  manner  of  his  discourse  being  such,  as  the  king 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  troth  of  it.  As 
soon  as  he  left  the  king,  the  eari  brought  him  to  the 
chancdlor,  conjuinig  him  to  use  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  gently  repioacfaing  )iin»  far  his  want 
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of  codrtesy  to  him  before;  which  he  wondered  at ;  book 
for  it  was  very  true  that  Manning  had  visited  him 


twice  before,  and  it  was  as  true,  that  he  had  received   ^^^^ 
him  willi  as  mudi  dvility  as  was  possiUe,  having 
known  his  father,  and  most  of  his  family,  and  was . 
(^  to  see  him  frequently  at  prayers,  well  knowing 
tiiat  he  had  been  bred  a  Roman  catholic ;  and  the 
young  man  had  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
ception he  had  given  him.    But  from  that  time  that 
he  made  that  relation  concerning  the  earl  <^  Pem- 
faioke^  whidh  he  repeated  over  to  him  as  he  had  re- 
lated it  to  the  king,  the  chancellor  always  suspected 
him;  and  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  have  any 
fimiliarity  with  him ;  which  the  other  complained 
heavily  of,  and  the  chancellor  was  much  reproached 
ibr  not  treating  a  person  of  so  much  merit,  who  had 
loJBt  his  iadier,  and  been  himself  maimed  in  the 
knig's  service,  with  more  openness;  f<n*  he  did  al- 
ways use  him  with  dl  necessary  civifity.    But  the 
chancellor's  knowledge  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
of  the  humour  that  then  possessed  him,  and  of  the 
uneasiness  of  his  own  fortune,  which  did  not  make 
him  at  that  time  master  of  much  money,  besides 
that  he  believed  that,  if  the  thing  were  true,  he 
should  have  received  advertisement  sooner  of  it  from 
a  person  who  was  most  trusted  by  the  earl,  and  who 
corresponded  very  constantly  with  the  chancellor, 
made  him  distrust  him.    He  therefore  told  die  king, 
**  that  he  doubted  Manning  had  made  that  part  of 
**  1^  slory  to  ms&e  himself  the  more  welcome  f 
which  his  majesty  did  not  diink  was  a  reasonable 
jealousy ;  but  wished  him  to  use  all  the  means  he 
could  to  discover  the  truth.    The  chancellor  had  no 
farther  suspicion  of  him  than  upon  the  aonmnt  of 
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BOOK  that  storyS  nor  the  least  t^prehemdon  that  he  .was 
,___  a  spy. 


1655.  When  it  was  publicly  known^  that  the  king  was 
absent  from  Cologne,  at  that  time  that  he  made 
his  journey  to  Zealand,  in  the  manner  that  is  men- 
tioned before,  the  earl  of  Rochester  being  departed 
from  thence  some  time  before,  Mr.  Manning  ap- 
peared wonderfully  troubled,  and  complained  to 
some,  **  that  he  being  intrusted  by  all  the  king's 
'^  friends,  who  would  not  credit  any  orders  but  such 
'^  as  should  pass  through  his  hands,  the  king  was 
now  gone  without  imparting  it  to  him;  which 
would  be  the  ruin  of  his  design."  He  went  to  the 
chancellor,  and  lamented  himself,  **  that  there  should 
**  be  any  sword  drawn  in  England  before  his ;  his 
*^  father's  blood  boiled  within  him,  and  kept  him 
^'  from  sleep."  He  desired  him  therefore,  **  that  he 
**  would  so  far  communicate  the  design  to  him,  that 
^*  he  might  only  know  to  what  part  of  England  to 
transport  himself,  that  he  might  be  in  action  as 
soon  as  might  be  possible."  He  could  draw  no- 
thing from  the  chancellor ;  who  told  him,  ^^  that  he 
**  knew  of  no  probability  of  any  action ;  and  there- 
"  fore  could  give  no  advice."  Upon  which  he  com- 
plained much  of  the  chancellor's  want  of  kindness  to 
him :  but  he  lost  no  time  in  following  the  king ;  and 
having  great  acquaintance  with  Herbert  Price,  a 
man  much  trusted  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  that 
affected  to  know,  or  to  be  thought  to  know,  the 
greatest  secrets,  he  prevailed  with  him,  upon  bear- 
ing his  charges,  to  accompany  him,  that  they  might 


^  than  upon  the  account  of        *  publicly  known]  discover- 
that  story]  Not  m  MS.  ed 
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&id  out  where  the  king  was,  at  least  that  they  book 
might  be  ready  on  the  sea-coast»  to  transport  thein-__l. 


selves  into  England  npon  the  first  occasion.  Whe-  ^^^^* 
ther  by.  accident,  or  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  had 
made  any  mention  of  Zealand  to  Mr.  Price,  thither 
they  both  camepand  seeing  sir  John  Mennes  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  there,  they  believed  there  might  like* 
wise  be  others  of  their  Cologne  friends.  Herbert 
Price,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  inquisitive  nature, 
watched  so  narrowly,  that  he  found  an  opportunity 
.to  meet  the  king  in  an  evening,  when  he  used  to 
walk  to  take  a  little  air  after  the  day's  confinement. 
The  king,  since  he  was  discovered,  thought  it  best 
to  trust  him ;  and  charged  him,  **  not  only  to  make 
**  no  discovery,  but  to  remove  out  of  the  island,  lest 
.**  his  being  seen  there  might  raise  suspicion  in  other 
**  men.''  He  did  very  importunately  desire  the  king 
that  he  might  bring  Manning  to  speak  with  him,  as 
not  only  an  honest  man,  (as  no  doubt  he  thought 
him  to  be,)  but  a  man  of  that  importance  and  trust, 
as  might  contribute  much  to  his  present  service. 
But  the  king  would  by  no  means  admit  him,  nor 
did  he  see  him ;  yet  afterwards,  upon  this  reflection, 
his  migesty  concluded  that  Cromwell  came  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  being  in  Zealand,  without  any  reproach 
to  Mr.  Price's  fidelity;  which  was  not  suspected, 
though  his  presumption  and  importunity  were  al« 
ways  very  inconvenient. 

Shortly  after  the  king's  return  to  Cologne,  Man- 
ning likewise  came  thither  with  his  accustomed  con- 
fidence. And  in  this  time  the  chancellor  received 
advertisement  from  England,  **  that  he  had  no  kind 
*^  of  trust  firom  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  but,  on  the 
*^  contrary,  had  been  turned  out  of  his  service  upon 
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BOOK  ^  matter  of  diihonesty ;  and  that  he  was  a  loose  per- 
^^'    *'  aon,  of  BO  reputation :"  and  his  majesty  was  in- 


^^*^'  formed  by  others  from  Antwerp,  ♦'that  erery  po* 
'♦  brought  many  letters  for  him,  which  were  taken  up 
♦♦  there,  and  transmitted  to  Cologne ;  and  that  he  had 
'♦  letters  of  credit  upon  a  merchant  of  Antwerp  for 
**  good  sums  of  money.''  All  this  raised  a  suspicion 
in  the  king ;  who  gave  direction  to  a  trusty  person, 
who  was  purposely  sent  to  take  up  all  those  letters 
at  Antwerp,  which  were  sent  thither  from  Ei^land 
for  him,  it  being  known  under  what  cover  they  came, 
and  likewise  those  which  were  sent  from  Cologne  fay 
him,  his  address  being  likewise  discovered.  By  this 
means  the  party  returned  with  many  great  padkete 
both  from  and  to  him;  which  being  qiened,  and 
read,  administered  matter  of  great  amasement. 
There  were  letters  from  Thurlow,  CromwelTs  secre- 
tary and  principal  minister,  containing  the  satisfao- 
tion  the  protector  received  in  the  particular  inteiB- 
gence  he  received  from  him,  with  diort  instructioiis 
how  he  should  behave  himself.  The  person  en^ 
ployed  had  been  so  dexterous,  that  he  brought  with 
him  Manning's  letters  of  three  posts,  ail  ftili  of  the 
most  particsnlar  things  done  at  Col<^e;  and  the 
particular  words  said  by  the  king,  and  others,  tfc»t 
must  needs  affect  those  who  should  receive  the  i»- 
tdligence;  but  of  aU  which  there  was  nothing 
true ;  no  such  action  had  been  done,  no  sueh  word 
Mpekem 

In  one  letter,  after  sueh  information  as  he  thoogkt 
fit,  he  said,  ^  that  by  the  next  he  should  send  such 
<<  advice  as  was  of  much  more  moment  than  he  bad 
*^  ever  yet  sent,  and  above  what  he  had  given  ftom 
**  Zealand,  and  by  which  they  might  see,  that  there 
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"  nras  notliuig  so  secret  at  Cologne,  of  which  he  could  book 


"  not  be  iofbrmed,  if  he  had  money  enough  ;**  and 
therefore  desn^  the  bill  for  the  thousand  crowns    ^^^^* 
might  be  despatched.   Tc^ther  with  this,  the  letter 
of  the  subsequent  post  was  likewise  seized  upon ; 
md  by  his  method,  which  was  afterwards  discover* 
ed,  it  was  very  probable  that  they  were  both  sent  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  post,  though 
they  were  of  several  dates.     That  of  the  latter  date 
was  very  long,  and  in  it  was  enclosed  an  overture  or 
design  for  the  surprise  and  taking  of  Plymouth ;  in 
which  there  was  a  veiy  exact  and  true  description 
of  the  town,  and  fort,  and  island,  and  the  present 
strength  and  force  that  was  there.     Then  a  propo- 
sition, that  a  vessel  with  five  hundred  men  (there 
were  no  naore  desired)  should  come  to  such  a  place, 
(a  creek  described,)  and,  upon  a  sign  then  given,  such 
aplace  in  the  town  should  be  first  seized  upon,  whilst 
others  should  possess  both  the  fort  and  the  island. 
The  names  of  the  persons  who  undertook  to  do  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  were  likewise  set  down ;  and 
they  were  all  men  known  to  be  well  affected  to  the 
king,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  that  five  hundred 
men,  mi^t  indeed  be  able  to  master  the  {dace.   For 
liie  better  going  through  the  work  when  it  was  thus 
begun,  there  was  an  undertaking  that  sir  Hugh  P(4- 
bnd,  and  other  persons  named,  who  were  all  notable 
men  for  their  zeal  to  the  king's  service,  should  be 
ready  from  the  Devonshire  side,  as  colonel  Arundel 
and  others  from  Cornwall,  to  second  and  support 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  letter  informed,  "  that  when  the  king  deli- 
'^  vered  that  paper  to  the  council,"  (which,  he  said, 
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BOOK  <<  he  had  received  from  a  very  good  hand^;"  and 
^H<^"  the   marquis  of  Ormond  made  this  and  this 
1655.    objection,  and  others  found  this  and  that  difficulty 
in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  all  which  the 
chancellor  answered  very  clearly,  and  the  king^  him- 
self said  very  much  of  the  easiness  of  the  undertak- 
ing,) **  there  was  one  difficulty  urged,  that  the  king 
himself  appeared  to  be  startled  at,  and  looked  upon 
the  chancellor ;  who  arose  from  his  place,  and  went 
to  the  king's  chair,  and  whispered  somewhat  in 
his  ear.     Whereupon  his  majesty  told  the  lords, 
that  he  had  indeed  forgot  somewhat  that  the  chan- 
**  cellor  put  him  in  mind  of,  and  for  that  particular 
*'  they  should  refer  the  care  of  it  to  him,  who  would 
*^  take  it  upon  him ;  and  so  the  matter  was  resolved, 
^*  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  undertook  for  the  five 
*'  hundred  men,  and  their  transportation."   Manning 
concluded,  ^^  that  if  he  had  money,  they  should  know 
constantly  how  this  design  should  be  advanced,  or 
any  other  set  on  foot."    Every  body  was  exceed- 
ingly amazed  at  this  relation,  in  which  there  was 
not  one  syllable  of  truth.     There  had  never  such  a 
proposition  been  made,  nor  was  there  any  such  de- 
bate  or  discourse.     There  were  in  his  letter  many 
vain  insinuations  of  his  interest,  as  if  he  were  never 
out  of  the  king's  company.     Two  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants were  sent  to  seize  upon  his  person  and  his  pa- 
pers ;  who  found  him  in  his  chamber  writing,  and 
his  cipher  and  papers  before  him ;  all  which  they 
possessed  themselves  of  without  any  resistance.  There . 
were  several  letters  prepared,  and  made  up  with  the 

^  from  a  very  good  hand]  MS,  adds ;  it  was  read  twice 
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dates  projier  for  many  posts  to  come,  with  infdr-  book 
mation  and  intelligence  of  the  same  nature  as  the 


former*  ^^^^* 

The  secretary  of  state  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
council  were  sent  to  examine  him ;  to  whom  he  con-- 
fessed,  without  any  reserve,  ^^  that  the  necessity  of 
''  his  fortune  had  exposed  him  to  that  base  condition 
"  of  life ;  and,  to  make  himself  fit  for  it,  he  had  dis-* 
'^  sembled  his  religion ;  for,"  he  said,  **  he  remained 
*^  still  a  catholic :  that  he  was  sent  over  by  Thurlow 
'*  to  be  ff  spy  wherever  the  king  should  be,  and  had. 
*^  constantly  sent  him  intelligence,  for  which  he  had 
**  received  good  sums  of  money ;  yet,  that  he  had 
^  been  so  troubled  in  mind  for  the  vileness  of  the 
**  life  he  led,  that  he  was  resolved,  by  raising  great 
^  expectations  in  them,  to  draw  a  good  sum  of  money 
^^  from  them ;  and  then  to  renounce  farther  corre-' 
''  spondence,  and  to  procure  the  king^s  pardon,  and 
"  faithfully  to  serve  him."     Being  asked,  why  he 
made  such  relations,  which  had  no  truth  in  them,  he 
answered,  ^^  that  if  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
'^  any  thing  which  in  truth  had  concerned  the  king, 
^^  he  would  never  have  discovered  it ;  but  he  thought 
^'  it  would  do  no  prejudice  to  the  king,  if  he  got 
**  money  from  the  rebels  by  sending  them  lies,  which 
'^  could  neither  do  them  good,  nor  hurt  his  majesty ; 
"  and  therefore  all  his  care  was  to  amuse  them  with 
^  particulars,  which  he  knew  would  please  them ', 
*^  and  so  when  he  was  alone  he  always  prepared  let- 
'^  ters  containing  such  things  as  occurred  to  his  in- 
**  vention,  to  be  sent  by  the  succeeding  posts,  and 
"  that  he  had  never  written  any  thing  that  was  true, 
"  but  of  his  majesty's  being  in  Zealand ;  which,  he 
''  believed,  could  produce  no  prejudice  to  him. 
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BOOK       The  Idnff  now  disoerned  fhim  whence  aH  the  4p>- 
pw4iAtiginfifl  of  hiB  friends  proceeded;  oad  that  thej 


^^^^*    had  too  much  ground  for  their  jealousies ;  for 

none  of  his  counsels  had  been  discoTeredt  tbej  who 
had  recehred  those  letters  might  reaaonabfy  tfaiiik 
that  none  of  them  were  concealed ;  and  might  well 
brag  to  their  confidents  of  their  knowing  all  that  tbe 
king  did.     By  this  means,  such  particulars  were 
transmitted  to  the  king's  friends,  as  ooidd  not  tmt 
yery  much  amuse  them,  and,  no  doubt,  was  the  cmnse 
.of  the  commitment  of  very  many  persons,  and  of 
some  who  had  no  purpose  to  suffer  for  their  loyadty. 
His  majesty  took  care  to  publish  the  transactioDS  of 
this  man,  with  the  method  of  the  intelligence  he 
gave;  by  which   his  friends   discerned  with  what 
shadows  they  had  been  affrighted,  and  his  enemies 
likewise  discovered  what  current  ware  they  had  re- 
ceived for  their  money:  yet  they  endeavoured  to 
have  it  believed  that  he  was  not  a  man  sent  over  by 
them,  but  a  secretary  in  great  trust  about  some  per^ 
son  employed,  whom  they  had  corrupted :  in  which 
men  were  likewise  quickly  undeceived,  and  knew 
that  he  was  a  man  without  any  dependence  or  illa- 
tion to,  or  countenance  from  the  court:  and  the 
wretch  soon  after  received  the  reward  due  to  his 
treason^. 

As  the  king's  hopes  were  much  eclipsed  in  Egg- 
land  by  the  late  unseasonable  attempt,  and  the  loss 
of  so  many  gallant  persons,  as  perished,  or  were  un- 
crom-       dcme  in  it;  so  Cromwell  advanced  his  own  credit, 
▼aotage  by  and  was  Very  much  «  enriched  by  it,  and  more  oon- 
of^t^*^^'  firmed  with  those  who  were  of  doubtful  faith  towards 

Idng't 

party.  ^ and  the  wretch  soon  after  re-     treaofm]  Not  in  M$. 

ceived  the  reward  due  to  .his         s  v6tj  pnuch]  infiiitteij 
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him.     He  lajt  befbref  under  the  reproach  of  devising  book 
]dots  himgelf,  that  the  commonwealth  might  be 


iboagfat  in  danger,  to  the  end  he  might  have  excuse  ^^^^' 
to  continue  so  vast  forces  still  in  pay.  Whereas  it 
now  appeared  how  active  and  confident  the  king^s 
party  still  was,  and  that  they  would  not  have  had 
the  presumption  to  make  so  bold  an  attempt  in  the 
middle  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  had  not  had  good  as- 
surance of  being  seconded ;  and  therefore  they  were 
to  look  upon  the  fire  as  only  raked  up,  not  extin- 
guished. The  success  and  triumph  of  a  few  despe- 
rate persons  at  Salisbury,  that  had  produced  such  a 
consternation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  would 
have  endangered  the  security  of.  the  whole  west,  if 
there  had  not  happened  some  accidental  confusion 
amongst  the  undertakers,  was  evidence  enough  that 
there  was  not  yet  force  sufiicient  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  better  provision  for  the  quiet  of 
every  county,  that  it  might  not  be  endangered  by 
every  bold  attempt :  and  the  charge  that  this  neces- 
sary  defence  would  cause  should  in  justice  be  borne 
by  those  who  were  the  occasion  of  the  expense. 

Thereupon  he  made  by  his  own  authority,  and  h»  order 
that  of  his  council,  an  order,  ^^  that  all  those  who  mlti^the 
**  had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  king,  or  had  declared  Jj^* 
•*  themselv^  to  be  of  the  royal  party,  should  be  de- 
*^  cimated,  that  is,  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  estate 
**  which  they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge  which 
*'  the  commonwealth  was  put  to,  by  the  rniquietness 
'*  of  their  temper,  and  the  just  cause  of  jealousy 
•*  which  they  had  administered,*  And  that  the  pub- 
lic might  lose  nothing  of  what  he  had  so  firankly 
pven  to  it,  commissioners  were  appointed  in  every 

VOL.  VII.  M 
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BOOK  county,  to  value  what  that  tenth  part  of  every  such 
estate  did  amount  to ;  and  that  no  man  might  have 


1655.    jQQ  gQQ^  a  bargain  of  his  own,  every  man  was  oblig- 
ed to  pay  as  much  as  those  commissioners  judged 
fit ;  and  till  he  paid  it,  besides  imprisonment,  which 
was  a  judgment  apart,  and  inflicted  once  or  twice  a 
year,  as  the  jealousies  wrought,  his  whole   estate 
was  sequestered.     And  in  this  decimation  there  was 
no  consideration  taken  of  former  compositions,  of 
any  articles  of  war,  or  of  any  acts  of  pardon  and  in- 
demnity, which  had  been  granted  under  their  great 
seal,  without  inquiry  into  their  actions,  or  so  much 
as  accusing  any  of  them  of  any  crime  or  guilt,  or  of 
having  any  correspondence  with  the  king  or  any 
body  trusted  by  him ;  or  that  they  were  in  any  de- 
gree privy  to  the  late  designs  or  insurrection. 
His  deciA-       That  this  order  might  be  submitted  to,  and  exe- 
justify  it.    cuted,  he  published  a  declaration  to  make  the  jus- 
tice as  well  as  the  necessity  of  that  proceeding  ap- 
pear ;  in  which  he  did  not  only  set  down  the  grounds 
of  his  present  proceeding  against  the  royal  party, 
but  the  rules  by  which  he  meant  to  proceed  against 
any  other  party  that  should  provoke,  or  give  him 
trouble.     It  was  a  declaration  worded  and  digested 
with  much  more  asperity  against  all  who  had  served 
the  king,  than   had  ever  been  before  published. 
Great  caution  had  been  hitherto  used,  as  if  nothing 
more  had  been  designed^  than  to  unite  the  whole 
nation  in  the  joint  defence  of  the  common  interest, 
and  as  if  a  resolution  had  been  taken  to  have  abo- 
lished all  marks  of  disunion  and  distinction  of  parties, 
and  that  all  men,  of  what  condition  soever,  (except 

^  designed]  desired 
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those  who  had  been  always  excepted  by  name^)  who  book 
would  submit  to  the  goTerament,  should  be  admit-     ^^' 


ted  to  have  shares,  and  to  act  parts  in  the  adminis-  '^^* 
tration  and  defence  of  it.  But  now  notice  was  taken 
of  *'  such  an  inherent  malignity,  and  irreconcileable- 
ness  in  all  those  who  from  the  beginning  had  ad- 
hered to  the  king,  and  opposed  the  jn'oceedings  of 
the  parliament,  towards  all  those  who  had  served 
their  country,  and  vindicated  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  nation,  that  they  declined  the  common 
rules  of  civility,  and  would  have  no  conversation 
^'  with  them ;  and,  that  the  same  malice  and  ani- 
mosity might  descend  to  their  posterity,  they  would 
not  make  marriages,  or  any  friendship  or  alliance, 
with  those  who  had  been  separated,  or  divided  from 
them  in  those  public  differences^;  and  therefore 
they  were  not  hereafter  to  wonder,  or  complain,  if 
they  were  looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy,  which 
must  be  kept  from  being  able  to  do  mischief;  since 
they  would  always  be  willing  to  do  all  they  could ; 
*'  and  that  they  were  not  to  expect  to  be  prosecuted, 
«  like  other  men,  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice, 
^^  and  to  have  their  crimes  to  be  proved  by  witnesses, 
**  before  they  should  be  concluded  to  be  guilty.  If 
<^  any  desperate  attempts  were  undertaken  by  any 
^<  of  that  party  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  that  it 
'^  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  all 
<^  wished  weU  to  it,  though  they  appeared  not  to 
**  own  it :  that  all  conspiracies  of  that  nature  were 
**  acted  in  secret,  and  were  deeds  of  darkness,  and 
.^' men  might  justly  be  suspected  and  proceeded 
'^  against  as  privy  to  them,  by  their  common  dis- 

'^  differences]  contentions 
H  2 


4t 
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BOOK  ^  courses,  by  the  compaDy  they  usually  kept,  and 

—  **  by  their  very  looks;''  with  many  other  expressions, 

16.55.  of  gu£«]|  011  unusual  nature  in  the  disquisition  of  jus* 
tice,  and  legal  proceedings,  that  the  king's  party 
might  reasonably  conclude,  they  had  nothing  left 
that  they  could  call  their  own,  but  must  expect  a 
total  extirpation,  either  by  massacre,  or  transplant- 
ation. 

-  But  then  the  declaration  took  notice  likewise  of 
^  the  factions  in  the  army,  that  would  not  acquiesce 
^  in  the  government  established ;  but  would  have 
^  another  found  out,  and  formed  according  to  their 
^*  levelling  humours ;  all  which  distractions,  to  what 
*'  other  ends  soever  directed,  must  so  weaken  the 
'*  commonwealth,  if  not  wisely  prevented,  as  it  must 
•'  in  the  end  be  exposed  as  a  prey  to  their  inveterate 
**  enemies ;  and  therefore,  that  the  same  remedies 
'<  must  be  applied  to  them,  as  to  the  others ;"  with 
intimation  clear  enough,  "  that  the  connivance  they 
"  had  formerly  received,  and  even  the  pardons  that 
*•  had  been  granted  for  their  former  mutinies  and 
"  transgressions,  were  of  no  more  validity  than  the 
"  articles,  promises,  and  acts  of  indemnity,  which 
"  had  been  granted  to  the  royal  party :  all  which 
**  were  declared  to  be  void  and  null,  upon  any  suc- 
•*  ceeding  delinquency:"  so  that  all  discontented  peo- 
ple who  liked  not  the  present  government,  what 
part  soever  they  had  acted  in  the  pulling  down  the 
old,  whether  presbyterian,  independent,  or  leveller, 
were  left  to  consider  of  the  consequence  of  those 
maxims  there  laid  down ;  and  might  naturally  con- 
clude, that,  they  were  in  no  better  condition  of  secu- 
rity for  what  they  enjoyed,  and  had  purchased  dear- 
ly, than  those  who  by  their  help  were  brought  to  the 
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lowest  misery;  though,  for  the  present,  none  but  the  book 
king's  party  underwent  that  insupportable  burden  of. 


decimation ;  which  brought  a  vast  incredible  sum  of  ^^^^' 
money  into  Cromwell's  coffers,  the  greater  part 
whereof  was  raised  (which  was  a  kind  of  pleasure, 
though  not  ease,  to  the  rest)  upon  those  who  never 
did,  nor  ever  would  have  given  the  king  the  least 
assistance,  and  were  only  reputed  to  be  of  his  party 
because  they  had  not  assisted  the  rebels  with  a  visi- 
ble cheerfulness,  or  in  any  considerable  proportion ; 
and  had  proposed  to  themselves  to  sit  still  as  neu- 
ters, and  not  to  be  at  any  charge  with  reference  to 
either  party ;  or  such  who  had  sheltered  themselves 
in  some  of  the  king's  garrisons  for  their  own  conve- 
niency. 

This  declaration  was  sent^  to  Cologne;  where  the  Tbe  king 
king  caused  an  answer  to  be  made  to  it  upon  the  uuver  to 
grounds  that  were  laid  down  in  it ;  and  as  if  it  were  ^  j"**** 
made  by  one  who  had  been  always  of  the  parliament 
side,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  see  the  cavaliers 
reduced  to  that  extremity ;  but  with  such  reflections 
upon  the  tyranny  that  was  exercised  over  the  king- 
dom, and  upon  the  foulness  of  the  breach  of  trust 
the  protector  was  guilty  of,  that  it  obliged  all  the 
nation  to  look  upon  him  as  a  detestable  enemy,  who 
was  to  be  removed  by  any  way  that  offered  itself; 
many  of  which  arguments  were  made  use  of  against 
him  in  the  next  parliament  that  he  called;  which 
was  not  long  after. 

^  sent]  quickly  sent 
THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  BOOK. 
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Ezra  iii.  26. 

And  I  will  make  thy  tongue  cleave  to  the  ro^qfthg/ mouth; 
and  thou  shaU  be  dumb,  and  ahaU  not  be  to  them  a  re- 
praoer ;  Jbr  they  are  a  rebellious  house. 

Hos.  X.  3. 

jFor  now  they  shall  say.  We  have  no  king,  because  wejeared 
not  the  Lord;  what  then  shaU  a  king  do  to  us  f 

Hab.  i.  10. 

jind  they  shall  scoff  at  the  kings^  and  the  princes  shall  be  a 
scorn  unto  them.^ 


J.  HE  king  remained  at  Col(^e  above  two  years,  book 

v.  •.«  .m  •  t>  m     m  A  a.m  AV. 
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contending  with  the  rigour  of  his  fortune  with  great 
temper  and  magnanimity ;  whilst  all  the  princes  of  ^^^^^^' 
Europe  seemed  to  contend  amongst  themselves,  who  ^j^  •^ 
should  most  eminently  forget  and  neglect  him ;  and  above  two 
whilst  Cromwell  exercised  all  imaginable  tjrranny  ^**"' 

^  Ezra  iii.  26.  And  I  wilU-^unto  iliem,^  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  over  those  nations,  who  had  not  been  sensible  enou^ 
of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his  mi^esty's  fo- 


1655. 


ther's  peaceable  and  mild  governnient:  so  that,  if 
the  king's  nature  ^  could  have  been  delighted  to  be- 
hold the  oppressions  his  rebellious  subjects  endured 
in  all  the  three  nations,  he  might  have  had  abun- 
dant comfort,  and  pleasure  of  this  kind  in  all  of 
The  condi.  them  I  first,  in  seeing  Scotland,  which  first  threir 
ilnd^'unikr  oflF,  wautouly,  its  own  peace  and  plenty,  and  infected 
cromweij.  ^j^g  other  two  kiugdoms  with  its  rebellion,  now  re- 
duced, and  governed  by  a  rod  of  iron ;  vanquished 
and  subdued  by  those  whom  they  had  taught  the 
science  of  rebeUion,  and  with  whom  they  had  join- 
ed, by  specious  pretences,  and  vows,  and  horrible 
perjuries,  to  destroy  ^  their  own  natural  prince,  and 
dissolve  the  regal  ^  government,  to  which  they  had 
bera  subject  ever  since  they  were  a  nation^ :  in  see- 
ing the  pride  and  insolence  of  that  people  ^  whkh 
had  used  to  practise  such  ill  manners  towards  their 
king,  suppressed,  contemned,^  and  exposed  to  sla- 
very under  the  disdpUne  and  castigation  of  men 


^  so  that^  if  the  king^s  nature] 
Thm  in  MS, :  so  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  some  of  that  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  which  Velleius 
Patercuhis  says  that  Marius  and 
Carthage  had,  when  his  banish- 
ment reduced  him  to  end  his  life 
in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  as  he 
did;  *' Marius  aspiciens  Cartha- 
^*  ginepOf  ilia  intuens  Mariuna« 
"  alter  alteri  possent  esse  sola- 
'*  tio :"  whilst  he  refreshed  him- 
self with  the  memory  of  his 
greatness,  when  he  overthrew 
ttiat  great  and  famous  city;  and 
she  again,  delighted  to  Wbold 


her  destroyer,  expelled  from  his 
country,  which  he  had  served  so 
eminently,  and  forced,  forsaken 
of  all  men,  to  end  his  lite  and 
to  be  buried  in  her  ashes.  If 
the  king's  nature  &c. 

^  to  destroy]  to  subdue  aqd 
destroy 

^  r^al]  ifot  in  M8. 

^  potion]  peqple 

^  people]  nation 

s  contemned,]  MS,  adds:  and 
subdued  by  those  who  had  beoi 
in8tru(;ted  ^  them  how  to  use 
their  arms, 
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wbo  were  verjr  fisw  of  them  bom^  gentl^nien,  but  book 
l^ned  up  in  the  trades  and  professions  of  common     '^^j  _ 


men.  These  men  governed  in  their  houses,  and  pre-  ^^^^* 
acribed  new  laws  to  them  to  Uve  by,  which  they  had 
never  been  accustomed  to,  yet  were  compelled  to 
obey,  upon  penalty  of  their  lives  and  estates ;  whilst 
their  adored  idol,  presbytery,  which  had  pulled  off 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  king,  was  trod  un"- 
der  foot,  and  laughed  at^  and  their  preachers,  who 
had  threatened  their  princes  with  their  rude  thun^ 
der  of  excommunication,  disputed  withy  scoffed  at, 
and  controlled  by  artificers,  and  corrected  by  the 
strokes  and  blows  of  a  corporal ;  and  all  this  subjec*- 
tion  supported  at  their  own  charge,  their  fierce  go- 
vernors' being  paid  by  them  out  of  their  own  estates. 

He  then  beheld  Ireland,  that  begun  its  rebellion  or  Ireland. 
with  inhuman  massacres,  and  butcheries  of  their 
peaceable  and  innocent  neighbours,  after  the  other 
of  Sootland  was  suppressed^  or  so  compounded,  that 
tbe  blessing  of  peace  had  again  covered  the  three 
naticms,  if  this  sottish  people  had  not,  without  any 
provocation,  but  of  their  own  folly  and  barbarity, 
with  that  bloody  prologue  engaged  again  the  three 
kingdoms  in  a  raging  and  devouring  war ;  so  that 
though  Scotland  blew  the  first  trumpet,  it  was  Ire- 
land that  4rew  the  first  blood ;  and  if  they  bad  not 
at  that  time  rebelled,  and  in  that  manner,  it  is  very 
probable  all  the  miseries  which  afterwards  befell  the 
king,  and  his  dominions,  had  been  prevented-  These 
unhappy  people,  when  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
war,  but  were  beaten  as  often  as  encountered. 


*»  very  few  of  them  born]  not        *  laughed  at]  laughed  at  and 
born  contemned 
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BOOK  would  not  yet  make  peace;  or  if  they  did,  tber  no 
•'  sooner  made  it  than  broke  it,  with  all  the  circuni'- 


1665.    stances  of  treachery  and  peijury,  that  can  make  any 
foul  action  the  most  odious.     And  after  they  had, 
for  their  last  preservation,  returned  to  their  obe« 
dience  to  the  king,  and  put  themselves  again  under 
his  protection,  they  quickly  repented  of  their  loyalty, 
offered  themselves  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  and  when  they  had  seen  their  natural  king 
murdered  by  his  other  rebels,  for  want  of  that  assist- 
ance which  they  might  have  given  him,  chose  rather 
to  depend  on  the  clemency  of  the  usurper,  driving 
from  them  the  governor  and  government  of  the  king: 
I  say,  his  majesty  saw  now  this  miserable  people 
grovelling  at  the  feet  of  their  proud  conquerors,  re^ 
duced  to  the  lowest^  desolation,  and  even  to  the 
point  of  extirpation ;  the  blood  they  had  wantonly 
and  savagely  spilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
how  plentifully  revenged  in  streams  of  their  own 
blood,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ; 
whilst  those  persons  who  first  contrived  the  rebel- 
lion, and  could  never  be  reached  by  the  king,  and 
they  who  caused  every  peace  to  be  broken  wliich 
had  been  made  with  his  majesty,  with  aU  the  posai- 
ble  affronts  to  his  royal  dignity  and  authority,  after 
they  had  endeavoured,  by  all  the  treacherous  offices 
against  the  royal  power,  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  new  masters,  were  every  day  taken,  and  infa- 
mously put  to  death  by  their  authority  who  usurped 
the  government ;  who  sold,  as  hath  been  said  before^ 
so  many  thousands  of  them  to  the  services  of  foreign 
princes,  under  whom   they  perished  for  want  of 

^  lowest]  highest 
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bread,  and  without  r^ard :  so  that  there  is  not  an  book 
account  in  history  of  any  nation,  the  Jews  only  ex- 


cepted, that  was  ever  reduced  to  a  more  complete    '^^^- 
misery^  than  the  Irish  were  at  this  time.     And  all 
this  was  the  more,  extraordinary,  in  that  it  was  with- 
out the  pity  of  any,  all  the  world  looking  upon  them 
as  deserving  the  fate  they  underwent. 
.   Lastly,  England,  that  seemed  to  glory  in  the  con- of Engiud. 
quest  of  those  two  kingdoms,  and  to  reign  peaceably 
over  them,  yielded  a  prospect  too,  full  of  variety. 
Though  the  king's  heart  was  even  broken  with  the 
daily  informations  he  received  of  the  ruin  and  de- 
struction his  faithfiil  and  loyal  party  underwent ; 
and  the  butchery  frequently  acted  upon  them,  and 
the  extreme  tyranny  the  usurper  exercised  over  the 
whole  nation,  was  grievous  to  him,  yet  he  could  not 
be  equally  afflicted  to  see  those  who  had  been  the 
t^rst  authors  of  the  public  calamity,  now  so  much 
sharers  in  it,  that  they  were  no  more  masters  of 
their  estates,  than  they  were  whom  they  had  first 
spcnled ;  and  that  themselves  were  brought  and  ex- 
posed upon  those  scaffolds,  which  they  had  caused 
to  be  erected  for  others ;  that  little  or  no  part  of  the 
new  government  was  in  their  hands  which  had  pulled 
down  the  old ;  and  that,  after  monarchy  had  been 
made  so  odious  to  the  people,  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  nation  was  become  at  the  disposal  of  a  single 
person ;  and  that  those  lords,  without  whose  mon- 
strous assistance  the  sceptre  could  never  have  been 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king,  were  now 
numbered  and  marshalled  with  the  dregs  of  the  peo- 
ple :  in  a  word,  that  Cromwell  was  not  so  jealous  of 

• 

'  misery]  misery  and  contempt 
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BOOK  any,  as  of  those  who  had  raised  him;  and  contrived 
^^'     and  proposed  nothing  more  to  himself,  than  to  sup* 


1655.  press  those,  or  to  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom, 
who  had  been  the  principal  means  to  suppress  the 
royal  authority,  and.  to  drive  the  royal  family,  and 
aU  that  adhered  to  it,  into  banishment. 

This  prospect  the  king  had  of  the  three  king- 
doms™ during  his  residence  at  Cologne;  but  with 
those  manifestations  of  God's  vengeance  upon  thooe 
ingrateful  nations,  of  which  he  had  a  most  tender 
and  compassionate  feeling,  he  was  not  without  some 
glimmering  light  to  discern  an  approach  of  that  re- 
compense, which  the  divine  justice  usually  assigns 
to  those  who  patiently  attend  his  vindication. 

Cromwell,  whose  great  heart  was  solicitous  to  exr 

tend  the  terror  of  his  name  into  foreign  countries, 

by  which  method  he  thought  to  render  the  rough 

and  stubborn  humours  of  the  people  at  home  ^  more 

*^^Jbe^.   ob^q^ious  to  him,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

ginning  of  1655,  after  his  dissolution  of  his  refractory  ^  parlia^ 

1656  sent  "^      / 

twogrent    ment,  sent  two  very  great  fleets  to  sea;  the  one 

t^;  the  one  under  Pcu,  cousistiug  of  about  thirty  ships  (^  war, 

Ilith  »^Md  ^*^  which  there  was  likewise  embarked  a  land 

v™Iwm -^"^  army,  consisting  of  four  or  five  thousand  foot,  and 

two  troops  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  general 

Venables,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire ; 

who  had  served  long  in  tlie  army  in  the  condition 

of  a  colonel,  and  was  then  called  out  of  Ireland  to 

command  p  in  this  expedition. 

Both  these  superior  oflBcers  were  well  afiected  to 


^    three    kingdoms]    Ihree  own  people,  which  vexed  him 

kingdoms  which   had   revolted  exceedingly, 

from  him  ^  refractory]  stubborn 

"   the  people  at  home]   his  p  command]  serve 
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the  king*8  service^  and  were  not  fond  of  the  enter-*  book 
prise  thej  were  to  conduct,  the  nature  of  which  they     ^^' 
yet  knew  nothing  of.     They  did,  by  several  ways,    ^^^^• 
without  any  communication  with  each  other,  (which 
they  had  not  confidence  to  engage  in,)  send  to  the 
king,  that  if  he  were  ready  with  any  force  from 
abroad,  or  secure  of  possessing  any  port  within,  they 
would,  that  is,  either  of  them  would,  engoge,  with 
the  power  that  was  under  their  charge,  to  declare 
for  his  majesty.     If  this  had  been  upon  a  joint  and 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  and  that  both  fleet, 
and  land  forces,  though  the  body  of  horse  was  small, 
would  at  the  same  time  have  set  up^  the  king's 
standard,  it  might  have  been  the  foundation  of  some 
hopeful  expectation.    But  neither  of  them  daring  to 
trust  the  other,  the  king  could  not  presume  upon 
any  port;  without  which  neither  had  promised  to 
engage ;  nor  could  he  make  out  of  the  distinct  over- 
tures (however  he  might  hope  to  unite  them)  such 
a  probable  attempt,  after  the  miscarriage  of  so  many, 
as  to  embark  his  friends  in.     So  he  wished  them  to 
deserve  their  affections  for  his  majesty,  tiD  a  more 
proper  season  to  discover  them;  and  to  prosecute 
the  voyage   to  which  they  were  designed;   from 
which  he  was  not  without  hope  of  some  benefit  to 
himself;  for  it  was  evident  Cromwell  meant  to  make 
some  enemy,  which  probably  might  give  his  majesty 
some  friend. 

The  other  fleet  was  not  inferior  in  naval  strength.  The  other 
and  power,  but  was  without  a  land  army ;  and  that  Biake. 
was  committed  to  the  command  of  Blake ;  in  whom 
Cromwell  had  all  confidence.     Neither  fleet  knew 
what  the  other,  or  what  itself  was  to  do,  till  each  of 

^  have  set  up]  erect 
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BOOK  them  came  to  such  a  point;  where  they  were  to 
'  open  their  commissions ;  and  Cromwell  had  comma- 
1655.  nicated  his  purpose  for  either  to  so  very  few,  that, 
for  many  months  after  they  were  both  at  sea^  no- 
body knew  to  what  they  were  designed.  Though 
the  intercourse  between  Cromwell  and  the  cardinal 
was  maintained  with  many  civilities,  and  some  con- 
fidence, yet  there  was  nothing  of  a  treaty  signed ; 
he  resolving,  as  he  professed,  **  to  give  his  friendship 
**  to  that  crown  that  should  best  deserve  it :"  and, 
without  doubt,  both  crowns  were  amused  with  his 
preparations,  and  solicitous  to  know  where  the  storm 
would  fall. 

Spain,  that  had  hitherto  kept  don  Alonzo  de  Car- 
dinas  in  England,  after  he  had  so  many  years  re- 
sided there  as  ambassador  to  the  late  king,  believing 
they  were  less  faulty  in  that  than  if  they  should 
send  another  originally  to  Cromwell,  now  thought 
it  necessary  to  omit  no  occasion  to  endear  them<- 
The  mar-    gelvcs  to  him ;  and  therefore  they  sent  the  marquis 

muB  of  Lej* 

da  lent  am.  of  Lcyda  with  a  splendid  train,  as  extraordinary 
Spain  to  ^  ambassador,  to  congratulate  all  his  successes,  and  to 
wto°i!fte"'a  ^ff^^  ^^^  *^^  entire  friendship  of  the  catholic  king. 
BDKonthre-  "piig  marquis,  who  was  a  wise  and  a  jealous  man, 
Fianden.    fouud  by  his  reccptiou,  and  Cromwell's  reservation 
in  all  his  audiences,  and  the  approaches  he  could 
make,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  his  master ; 
and  so,  after  a  month  spent  there,  he  returned  to 
look  to  his  government  in  Flanders,  with  an  expec- 
tation that  as  soon  as  any  news  came  of  the  fleets, 
they  should  hear  of  some  acts  of  hostility  upon  the 
subjects  of  Spain ;  and  did  all  he  could  to  awaken 
all  the  ministers  of  that  king  to  the  same  apprehen- 
sion and  expectation. 
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The  two  fleets^  set  out  from  the  coast  of  Ens-  book 

XV 

land;  that  under  Blake,  some  months  before  the 1— 


other;  and  made  its  course  directly  to  the  Mediter-^^^^^^* 
ranean ;  being  bound  in  the  first  place  to  suppress  under  Biake 
the  insolence  of  those  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  the  Medi- 
had  infested  the  EngUsh  merchants,  and  were  grown '*™''*"' 
powerful  in  those  seas.     When  he  should  have  per- 
formed that. service,  he  was  to  open  another  commis- 
sion, which  would  inform  him  what  course  he  was 
to  steer.     The  other  fleet  under  Pen  was  bound  di-  Thit  under 

Pen  to  the 

rectly  to  the  Barbadoes ;  where  they  were  to  open  BarbMioes. 
their  commissions,  and  to  deliver  letters  to  that  go- 
vernor. There  they  found,  that  they  were  to  take 
in  new  men  for  the  land  army,  and  then  to  prose- 
cute their  course  directly  to  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola.  The  governor,  had  orders  to  supply  new  men 
for  the  expedition ;  and  there,  were  ships  ready  for 
their  transportation,  there  being  a  marvellous,  ala- 
crity in  .the  planters  of  those  Leeward  islands,  which 
were  overstocked'  with  inhabitants,  to  seek  their 
ifortune  farther. from  home.  So  that,  after. a  shorter 
stay  at  the  Barbadoes  than  they  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, having  now  found  there  two  frigates,  (which 
Cromwell  had  sent  before  to  prepare  all  things  ready, 
and  to  put  several  shallops  together,  which  were 
brought  ready  in  quarters,)  and. making. prize  of 
about  forty  Dutch  ships,  belonging  to  their  new  al- 
lies of  Holland,  for  trading  thither,  (contrary  to  the 
act  of  navigation,)  about  the  end  of  March. they  set 
sail,  with  an  addition  of  four  or  five  thousand  foot 
for  the  land  army,  towards  St.  Christopher's ;  where, 

*■  The   two  fleets]    Thus  in     the    same    lime;    that    under 
MS, :  The  two  fleets  set  out     Blake  made  its  course,  &c. 
from  the  coast  of  England  about        *  overstocked]  oppressed 
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go  OK  after  a  short  staj,  they  received  aboat  fifteen  hun- 
'     dred  men  mora :  so  tJmt  Venables  had  now  undw 
1655.    )|jg  command  a  body  of  above  nine  thoiMfitnd  mefi, 
-with  one  ^roop  of  horse  more.  Which  the  plantets  6f 
the  BarimdoeB  joined  to  him;  and  having  a  pros- 
perous wind»  they  came,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
Thence  to  within  view  of  Santo  Domingo;  which  is  the  chief 
nptnio    ^.^^  ^^^  p^^  ^j  ^^^  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Their  or-  Their  orders  from  Cromwell  were  rery  particular, 
^"^  and  very  positive,  that  they  should  land  at  such  a 
place,  which  was  plainly  enough  described  to  them. 
But  whether  they  did  not  clearly  understand  it,  or 
thought  it  not  so  convenient,  when  they  were  near 
enough  to  make  a  judgment  of  it,  they  called  a 
council  of  war ;  and  it  was  there  resolved  that  ge- 
neral Venables  should  land  in  another  place,  (which 
they  conceived  to  be  much  nearer  the  town  than  in 
truth  it  was,)  and  from  thence  march  directly  to  it, 
there  being  another  brigade  of  foot  to  be  landed,  at 
a  less  distance  from  the  town,  in  a  bay,  that  should 
join  #ith  them;  and  join  they  did.  But  by  the 
march  which  Venables  had  made,  in  which  he  spent 
two  days  and  a  half  in  the  woods  and  uneasy  pas- 
sages, and  in  the  terrible  heat  of  that  country's  sun^ 
where  they  found  no  water  to  drink,  they  were  so 
dispirited  before  they  joined  with  their  companions, 
that  it  was  an  iU  presage  of  the  misadventure  that 
followed.  The  loss  of  that  time  in  their  advance 
had  another  very  ill  effect.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  that,  at  the  first  appearance  of  such  a 
fleet,  the  like  whereof  in  any  degree  they  had  never 
seen  before,  had  been  seized  upon  by  such  a  conster- 
nation, that  they  despaired  of  making  any  resistance, 
when  they  saw  their  enemies  proceed  so  slowly,  and 
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efignged  m  mfih  a  inarch  as  mmt  tire  and  lofimMy  aooic 


XV. 


aonof  th^m^  jthay  i*mMr€red  their  flprits^^  and  pre^. 
pared  fioor  theUr  de&ofie.  So  thirt  vbw  VwaUysfl^  ^^^^* 
miqa  the  ooiguMtioa  with  bis  other  foicei,  and  after 
having  foynd  rame  fresh  water  tp  refresh  his  mem^ 
advwiqed  towards  the  town^  his  forlorn  hope  found 
tbepisebres  chained  by  a  party  of  hprse  anpied  with 
long  lances,  and  other  arms»  which  th^y  had  n^ 
hfi&x  aocustomed  to;  so,  tired  and  disB^aypd  with 
tfaoir  mw^  and  beat,  they  bore  the  chwrge  Fery  iUf 
and  wem  easily  jrputedt  and  routed  those  which  wexe  veuMn 
behind  tham;  and  wei\e,  m  that  disorder,  pursusdfewsp^^-* 
till  they  came  to  their  main  body;  wpoa  si^^'*"^* 
whepQof  the  ^mniard  jretired  without  any  1pss»  hapT'^ 
ing  left  the  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope,  amd  above 
fifty  of  his  company,  dead  upon  the  place.  The 
English  retired  back  m  great  diacomfort  to  jthe  bay* 
and  the  fresh  water  river  they  had  fouod  thave ; 
where;  they  stayed  so  long,  jthat  ihe  gesieral  thoMght 
his  men  not  only  enough  refreshed,  but  eno;i^  con** 
firmed  in  thda*  resolutions  to  i^edeem  the  shaiae  of 
their  last  disorder,  having  got  guides,  who  under- 
took to  conduct  them  a  nearer  way  to  the  city,  and 
that  they  should  not  go  oaar  a  fort,  which  the'  S^pan- 
iards  had  in  a  wood,  from  whence  they  had  be^a 
infested.  The  common  opinion  that  the  negroes* 
natives  of  those  parts,  are  such  enemies  to  the  Span- 
iards, that  1;hey  are  .willing  to  betray  theiii»  and  do 
any  mischief  to  them,  nxight  possibly  incUne  the 
English  to  give  credit  to  those  guides.  But  they 
did  conduct  tthem  directly  to  the  fort ;  near  which 
an  ambuscade  in  the  woods  discharged  a  volley  again 
upon  the  forlorn  hope,  and  fell  then  in  upon  them 
with  such  fury,  that  disordered  the  whole  army; 

VOL.  VII.  N 
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BOOK  which,  though  it  recovered  the  courage  once  more 
to  make  au  attempt  upon  that  fort,  was  again  sdzed 


1655.  upon  by  a  panic  fear,  which  made  them  directly  fly 
back  to  the  bay  with  the  loss  of  above  six  hundred 
men,  whereof  their  major  general  was  one. 

This  fright  they  never  recovered ;  but,  within  few 
days  after,  having  undergone  many  distresses  by  the 
intolerable  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  negroes  kill- 
ing their  men  every  day,  as  they  went  into  the 
woods  to  find  meat,  they  were,  within  five  or  six 
He  ram-    days  after  the  beginning  of  May,  compelled  to  reim- 
makM  a     bark  themselves  on  board  the  fleet,  with  a  thousand 
a^  ja-    ^^^  l^ss  than  had  been  landed,  who  had  by  several 
w"ere  he    ^^J^  ^^^t  their  lives  there ;  for  which  they  revenged 
succeeds,     thcmsclves  upon  a  neighbour  island,  called  Jamaica ; 
where  they  made  another  descent,  took  their  city, 
and  drove  all  the  inhabitants  into  the  woods.     And 
here  they  left  a  good  body  of  foot,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
a  colonel,  to  fortify  and  plant  in  this  island,  a  place 
fruitful  in  itself,  and  abounding  in  many  good  pro- 
visions, and  a  perpetual  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of 
the  Spaniard ;  who  received  exceeding  ^  damage  from 
thence ;  they  who  were  so  easily  frighted,  and  beaten, 
when  they  were  in  a  great  body  upon  the  other 
island,  making  afterwards  frequent  incursions,  with 
small  numbers,  into  it  from  Jamaica ;  sacking  their 
That  fleet   towus,  and  retumiug  with  very  rich  booty.     When 
E^^d?^  Venables  had  put  this  island  into  as  good  order  as 

he  could,  he  returned  with  Pen  into  England. 
The  fleet        The  othcr  fleet  under  the  command  of  Blake  had 

under  BlaHc  ■  •  «  •       i  a  ts 

had  better  better  success,  without  any  misadventures.     After 

^  exceeding]  infuaite 
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he  had  reduced  those  of  Aliners,  where  he  anchored  book 

^  XV.- 


in  their  very  mole,  to  submit  to  such  conditions  for  - 
the  time  past,  and  the  time  to  come,  as  he  thought    ^  ^^^' 

'  o       success: 

reasonable,  he  sailed  to  Tunis ;  which  he  found  bet- ws  Al- 
ter fortified  and  more  resolved;  for  that  king  re-^e;^en- 
tumed  a  very  rude  answer,  contemning  his  strength^  h!5,ior  of 
and  undervaluing  his  menaces,  and  refusing  to  ^-J^j^'theil 
turn  either  ship  or  prisoner  that  had  been  taken.  fl««^- 
Whereupon  Blake  put  his  fleet  in  order,  and  thun- 
dered with  his  great  guns  upon  the  town;  whilst 
he  sent  out  several  long  boats  manned  with  stout 
mariners,  who,  at  the  same  time,  entered  with  very 
notable  resolution  into  their  harbours,  and  set  fire  to 
all  the  ships  there,  being  nine  men  of  war ;  which 
were  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  this  with  the  loss  only  of 
five  and  twenty  of  the  English,  and  about  eight  and 
forty  hurt,  all  the  boats,  with  the  rest  of  the  men, 
returning  safe  to  the  ships.     This  was  indeed  an 
action  of  the  highest  conduct  and  courage,  and  made 
the  name  of  the  English  very  terrible  and  formidable 
in  those  seas. 

The  success  of  both  fleets  came  to  Cromwell's  no- 
tice about  the  same  time,  but  did  not  afiect  him 
alike.     He  was  never  so  discomposed  ^  (for  he  had 
usuaUy  a  great  command  over  his  passions,)  as  upon 
the  miscarriage  at  Hispaniola.    And  as  soon  as  they  cromweii 
came  on  shore,  he  committed  both  Pen  and  Vena^Penaod 
bles  to  the. Tower,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  toJ^*Jb^*** 
trust  either  of  them  again ;  and  could  not,  in  a  long'^**^*^- 
time,  speak  temperately  of  that  affair.   However,  he 
lost  no  time  in  cherishing  his  infant  plantation  in 
Jamaica;  which  many  thought  to  be  at  too  great  a 

^  He  was  never  so  discomposed]  He  had  never  such  distempers 
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^^'     hut  he  would  not  hear  of  it;  and  sent  presently  a 


1656.    good  squadron  of  ships,  and  a  recruit  of  fifteen  hun- 
zts to'    dred  men  to  carry  on  that  work ;  and  resolved  no- 
jamaica.    ^Wng  moFC,  than  to  make  a  continue  war  from  that 
place  upon  the  Spaniard. 

And  now  the  rupture  with  Spain  could  be  bo 
longer  concealed.  Therefore  he  sent  orders  to  Blake, 
**  that  he  should  watch  the  return  of  the  Plate-fleet, 
•*  and  do  what  mischief  he  could  upon  the  coast  of 
^  Spain ;"  and  gave  dh-ections  to  his  ships  in  the 
Downs  to  infest  those  of  Flanders,  which  they  had 
not  yet  done :  what  had  been  hitherto  treated  pri- 
vately between  him  and  the  cardinal,  was  now  ex- 
Lockhwt    posed  to  the  light.     He  now  sent  Loddiart  his  am- 
■SamL!?*"  bassador  into  France ;  who  was  received  with  great 
j5J„j^     solemnity ;  and  was  a  man  of  great  address  in  treaty, 
wboflniBhetand  had  a  marvellous  credit  and  power  with   the 

an  alliaooe 

there,  be-   Cardinal.      He  finished  there  the   alliance  ^   with 

by°the  ^"  France.    Cromwell  undertook  "  to  send  over  an 

ftMM^n    **  army  of  six  thousand  foot,  to  be  commanded  by 

Engiaod.    t€  their  owu  superior  officer,  who  was  to  receive 

*'  orders  only  from  marshal  Turenne :"  and  when 

Dunkirk  and  Mardike  should  be  taken,  they  were 

to  be  put  into  Cromwell's  hands.     There  were  iMher 

more  secret  articles,  which  wiH  be  mentioned. 

Flanders  had  notice  of  this  their  new  enemy  flmn 
Sngland,  before  they  heard  anything  from  Spain,  that 
might  better  enable  them  to  contend  with  him ;  and 
don  Alonzo  remained  still  in  London  withoilt  notice 
of  what  was  done,  till  the  afibir  of  Jamaica  was  upon 
the  exchange,  and  "fraternities  entered  into  there  tor 

*  He  finished  there  the  alliance]  He  made  an  alliance 
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the  better  carrymg  on  tlmt  plaatatioii.    Nor  ii^  book 
he  willing  to  believe  it  then,  till  Cromwell  sent  to     ^^' 


him  to  leave  the  kingdom;  which  he  did  very  un-    ^^^^- 
willingly,  when  there  was  no  remedy;  and  waszomtto' 
transported  into  Flanders  to  increase  the  jealousies  ^ifto"*' 
and  discontents^  which  were  already  too  great  apdj^^^' 
uneasy  there.    The  prince  of  Conde,  whose  troops 
and  vigour  inrere  the  preservation  and  life  of  that 
country,  was  very  ill.  satisfied  with  the  formcdily  and 
phlegm  of  the  archduke,  and  with  the  unactivity  and 
wariness  of  the  conte  of  Fuensaldagaa ;  who  he 
thought  omitted  many  opportunities. 

The  archduke  was  weary  of  the  title  of  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  general  of  the  army,  when 
the  power  was  in  truth  in  Fuensaldagna,  and  no- 
thing to  be  done  without  his  approbation ;  and  hav- 
ing, by  frequent  complaints  to  Madrid,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  vindicate  his  authority^  had  implored  his 
disiqission,  and  Fuensaldagna  himself  was  as  ill  sa- 
tisfied as  the  other  two ;  and  knowing  well  the  de- 
idda  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  poverty  of  Madiid, 
thought  the  d^ence  of  Flanders  consisted  ^lost  in 
preserving  the  army,  by  being  on  the  defensive  part; 
and  therefore,  to  gratify  the  coldness  of  Jbos  Qw;n  eon- 
atitotion,  he  did  hy  no  mews  approve  the  frequent 
enterpjrifies  and  restless  spirit  of  the  prince  of  Cond^ ; 
whid^  spent  their  ipen :  and  he  thought  the  great 
charge  in  supporting  the  state  and  dignity  of  the 
archduke  was  not  recompensed  by  any  benefit  from 
his  service,  besides  t;he  irreconcileableness  with  the 
archduke,  by  his  having  compelled  him,  by  the  au- 
thoritgr  of  the  king,  .to  dismiss  the  count  of  3wassen- 
burgh ;  whom  he  loved  of  all  the  world ;  so  that  he 

n3 
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.,       liverance  to  be  sent  him  from  Madrid. 


J  656.        rpY^Q  council  there  thought  it  necessary  to  gratify 

them  both,  and  to  remove  both  the  archduke  and  the 

conde ;  honourably  to  dismiss  the  former  to  return 

to  his  own  residence  in  Germany,  and  to  bring  don 

Don  Juan  Juan  of  Austria,  the  natural  son  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

made  go-    who  had  passcd  through  many  employments  with  re- 

iw^n :  putation,  and  was  at  that  time  general  in  Italy,  to 

w^^^  undertake  the  government  of  Flanders,  with  such 

wm^  t  restrictions  as  the  king  of  Spain  thought  fit ;  and  at 

the  anny    the  samc  time,  that  the  conde  of  Fuensaldagna  should 

uQder 

him.  immediately  enter  upon  thie  government  of  Milan ; 
which  had  been  exercised  for  the  last  six  years  by 
the  marquis  of  Carracena;  who  was  now  to  govern 
the  army  in  Flanders  under  don  Juan ;  and  that  the 
marquis,  who  had  the  most  disadvantage  of  this  pro- 
motion, might  be  better  pleased,  they  gave  him  such 

■ 

an  addition  of  authority,  as  could  not  but  breed  ill 
blood  in  don  Juan ;  as  it  fell  out  afterwards.  This 
counsel  was  taken,  and  to  be  executed  in  this  con- 
juncture, when  France  and  Cromwell  were  ready  to 
enter  Flanders  with  two  powerful  armies,  whilst  it 
was,  upon  the  matter,  under  no  command. 

The  king  was  yet  at  Cologne;  and  no  sooner 

heard  of  the  war  that  Cromwell  had  begun  upon 

Spain,  but  he  concluded  that  the  Spaniard  would 

not  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  some  correspondence 

The  king    with  him ;  at  least,  that  their  fears  were  over  of  of- 

bad  seot  to  ^        ^ 

the  arch-  fcudiug  Cromwcll.  He  therefore  sent  privately  to 
ferhucon- the  archdukc,  and  to  Fuensaldagna,  to  offer  them 
i^foJTtiie  ^^^  conjunction.  Don  Alonzo  was  likewise  there; 
^^'    *"^  "^^  ^^"S  experience  he  had  in  England,  and 

ders. 
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the  quality  he.  still  held^  made  his  judgment  in  those  book 

afiairs  most  esteemed  by  them.     He,  whether  upon 1- 

the  conscience  of  his  former  behaviour^  by  which  he    ^^^^• 
had  disobliged  both  the  late  and  the  present  king, 
or  ivhether,  by  having  lived  long  in  a  place  where 
the  king's  interest  was  contemned,  he  did  in  truth 
believe  that  his  majesity  could  bring  little  advantage 
to  them,  had  no  mind  to  make  a  conjunction  with 
him  :  yet  they  saw  one  benefit  which  they  might  re- 
ceive, if  his  majesty  would  draw .  off  the  Irish  from 
the  service  of  France ;  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve ^ivould  be  in  his  power,  because  he  had  formerly 
drawn  off  some  regiments  from  Spain,  whilst  he  re- 
mained in  France.     So  that  they  were  all  of  opinion, 
that  they  would  confer  with  any  body  the  king  should 
authorize  to  treat  with  them ;  which  when  the  king 
knew,  he  resolved  to  go  to  them  himself;  and  left  The  king 
Cologne,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  servants ;  ?lJJfdm,^ 
and  when  he  came  near  Brussels,  sent  to  advertise  ^fh^^^t^ 
the  archduke  at  what  distance  he  was ;  and  ^^  that  archduke 

'  '  nearBrus- 

'*.  he  would  see  him  incognito  in  what  place,  or  man^  •«<•• 
*'  ner,  he  should  think  fit." 

They  either  were,  or  seemed  to  be  much  troubled 
that  the  king  was  come  in  person ;  and  desired,  that 
he  would  by  no  means  com,e  to  Brussels ;  but  that 
he  would  remain  in  a  little  vile  dorp  about  a  league 
finom  Brussels;  where  he  was  very  meanly  ^  accom- 
modated. Thither  the  conde  of  Fuensaldagna  and 
don  Alonzo  came  to  his  majesty ;  and  the  archduke 
met  him  privately  at  another  place.  The  king  quickly 
discovered  that  don  Alonzo  had  a  private  intrigue 
with  some  officers  of  the  English  army,  who  were 

< 

y  very  meanly]  vilely 
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BOOK  enemieB  to  Cromwell,  upon  whose  iateipest  he  more 

! — depended  than  the  king's,  and  offered  it  as  great 

1656.  merit  to  his  majesty,  if  he  could  be  able  to  perwade 
them  to  make  up  a  conjunction  with  the  king.  This 
correspondence  between  don  Alonzo  and  those  levdr- 
lers,  was  managed  by  an  Irish  Jesuit,  who,  by  speak- 
mg  Spanish,  had  got  himself  to  be  mutuaUy  trusted 
by  them.  The  king  pressed  them  *<  that  he  mi^t 
**  remove  his  family  to  Brussets,  or  to  some  place  in 
'<  Flanders,  that  it  m^ht  be  notoriotts  that  he  was 
'^  in  alliance  with  his  cathoUc  majesty ;  and  then 
^  they  should  quickly  see  he  had  another  kind  of 
interest  in  Ei^land,  than  what  those  men  pre- 
tended to,  upon  whMi  they  ought  not  to  depend ; 
and  they  would  quiddy  find,  if  his  migesty  re- 
'*  sided  in  that  country,  his  iniuence  upon  the  Irish 
**  who  were  in  France/' 

They  would  by  no  means  consent  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  remain  in  Brussels,  as  little  at  Aatwmp, 
or  indeed  in  any  place  as  taken  notice  of  by  the 
state  to  be  there,  ''  which,"  they  said,  **  the  king  of 
Spain's  honour  would  not  permit,  without  shewing 
those  rejects  to  kim  that  he  might  live  in  that 
grandeur  as  became  a  great  king ;  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  affairs  would  not  peimit  them 
to  defray  the  charge  of."    But  they  intimated, 
'*  that  if  his  majesty  would  choose  to  remove  his 
^  family  to  Bruges,  and  remain  there  with  them,. so 
^  &r  incognito  as  not  to  expect  any  public  expensive 
**  reception,  they  were  sure  he  would  find  all  respect 
^  from  the  inhalMtants  of  that  city."    The  Idnig  de* 
sked  that  some  treaty  naght  be  signed  between 
them ;  which  was  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  don 
Alonzo ;  who  prepared  it  in  as  perfunctory  a  man- 
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ner  as  was  pomble;  by  urMch  the  kiog  was  per-  book 
ndtled  to  reside  in  Bruges,  and  nothing  on  the  king 


of  l^pmn's  part  undertaken  but  *^  that  whenever  the  '  ^^^' 
^  king  coidd  cause  a  good  port  town  in  England  to 
^  declare  for  him,  his  catholic  majesty  would  assist 
*^  him  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  with 
^*  such  a  proportion  of  ammunition,  and  so  many 
^*  ships  to  transport  that  body  thither  f  which  was 
tile  proposition  the  leycUeis  had  made;  and  don 
Aknzo,  by  making  it  the  contract  with  the  king, 
thought  Hiis  way  to  beget  an  intdligence  between 
them  and  the  royri  party ;  of  the  powor  of  which  he 
had  no  esteem. 

The  king  disceraed  that  what  they  offered  would 
be  of  no  moment,  nor  could  he  make  such  confident 
ptq)ositioiis  of  adrantage  to  Spun,  as  might  war*- 
rant  him  to  insist  upon  large  concessions.     Besides, 
it  was  evident  to  him,  that  the  aflBurs  in  those  pro- 
vinces, which  remained  under  Spain,  were  in  so  evil 
a  posture,  that^  if  thqr  should  promise  any  great 
matters,  they  woidd  not  be  aUe  to  perform  them. 
Howemr,  all  diat  he  desired,  was  to  have  the  repu- 
tation of  a  treaty  between  him  and  t^e  king  of 
Spain ;  under  which  he  might  draw  his  fomily  "from 
Cologue,  and  remain  in  Flanders,  which  was  at  a 
just  distance  from  England,  to  expect  other  altera- 
tions.   So  his  majesty  readily  accepted  the  treaty  as 
it  was  drawn  by  don  Alonzo ;  and  signed  it ;  and 
dedared  that  he  would  reside  in  the  manner  they 
proposed  at  Bruges.    Whereupcm,  after  seven  w 
eight  days'  stay  in  that  inconvenient  manner,  tiie  The  treaty 
tveaty  was  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  king,  theApHues?, 
archduke,  and  don  Alonzo,  in  April,  or  the  end  of  ^^^J^^j 
March  1657 ;  the  despatch  of  the  treaty  being  hast-  ^^  ^'^^s- 
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duke  and  the  conde  of  Fuensaldagna ;  who  b^iiB 


1656.  their  journey  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
signing  of  it :  don  Juan  and  the  marquis  of  Carra- 
cena  being  known  to  be  on  their  way;  and  both, 
though  not  together,  within  few  days'  journey  of 
Flanders. 

The  treaty,  as  it  was  signed,  was  sent  by  ao  ex- 
press into  Spain,  for  the  approbation  and  signature 
The  king    of  his  cathollc  majesty.     The  king  with  his  small 
family  from  train  weut  to  Bruges,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
Md*!^M  subject  of  his  own,  the  lord  Tarah,  an  Irishman; 
toreside at  ^}jq  |jj^j  heeu  hoTu  in  that  country,  and  inherited 
an  estate  by  his  mother.     There  the  king  stayed, 
till  a  handsome  accommodation  was  provided  for 
him  in  that  dty,  having  sent  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  remained  yet  at  Cologne,  to  come 
to  him,  and  that  his  family  should  all  come  from 
thence.     So  that  by  the  time  his  majesty  had  re- 
turned again  to  Brussels,  to  congratulate  don  Juan's 
arrival,  and  spent  three  or  four  days  there,  he  found 
himself  as  well  settled  at  Bruges  as  he  had  been  at 
Cologne ;  where,  when  his  fiimily  left  it,  there  was 
not  the  least  debt  remained  unsatisfied ;  which,  in 
the  low  condition  his  majesty  had  been  in,  and  still 
was,  gave  reputation  to  his  economy. 

As,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  unruly  parliament, 
Cromwell  had  sent  out  his  two  great  fleets,  to  pn^ 
pagate  his  fame  abroad,  presuming  that,  by  the  coa" 
quest  which  the  one  would  make  in  the  West  In- 
dies, he  should  have  money  enough  to  keep  his  army 
in  obedience  to  him,  and  by  the  other's  de8tro3riDg 
or  suppressing  the  Turks  of  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
which  were  indeed  grown  formidable  to  all  mer- 
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chants,  he  should  raise  his  reputation  in  Christen*  book 
Aom,  and  become  very  popidar  with  all  the  mer- 


chants  of  England;  so  he  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  '^^^' 
neglect  to  take  all  the  ways  he  could  devise,  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  security  at  home.  Though  he  had 
brought  the  king's  party  so  low,  that  he  had  no  ap- 
prehension of  their  power  to  raise  an  army  against 
him ;  yet  he  discerned,  that,  by  breaking  their  for- 
tunes and  estates,  he  had  not  at  all  broken  their 
spirits ;  and  that,  by  taking  so  many  of  their  lives, 
their  numbers  were  not  much  lessened;  and  that 
they  would  be  still  ready  to  throw  themselves  into 
any  party  that  should  declare  against  him ;  to  which, 
he  knew,  there  were  enough  inclined  *. 

But  that  which  troubled  him  most,  was  the  dis-  cromweii 
temper  in  his  army;  where  he  knew  there  weret^^-T 
many  troops  more  at  the  disposal  of  that  party  that  ^^^^ '" 
would  destroy  him,  than  at  his  own.     It  was  once^™^ 
in  his  purpose  to  have  drawn  over  a  regiment  of 
Swiss,  upon  pretence  of  sending  them  into  Ireland, 
bat  in  truth  with  intention  to  keep  them  as  a  guard 
to  his  own  person ;  and  to  that  purpose  he  had  sent 
a  person  to  treat  with  colonel  Balthazer,  a  man  well 
known  in  the  protestant  cantons ;  but  this  came  to 
be  discovered :  so  he  had  not  confidence  to  proceed 
in  it.     He  resolved  therefore  upon  an  expedient, 
which  should  provide  for  all  inconveniences,  as  well 
amongst  the  people,  as  in  the  army.  He  constituted,  constitutes 
out  of  the  persons  who  he  thought  were  most  de-^nmSr 
voted  to  himself,  a  body  of  major  generals ;  that  is, 
.  he  assigned  to  such  a  single  person  so  many  coun- 
ties, to  be  under  his  command  as  their  major  gene- 

'  enough  inclined]  MS.  adds :     than  himself 
who  were  no  kinder  to  the  other 
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BOOK  i^  2  SO  that  all  England  was  put  under  the  absolute 
power  of  twelve  men,  neither  of  them  having  any 


1 656.  power  in  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  but  every  man, 
in  those  counties  which  were  committed  to  Im 
charge,  had  all  that  authority  which  was  before  di- 
vided'^  among  committee-men,  justices  of  peace,  and 
several  other  o0icers. 
Their  ^he  major  general  c<mimitted  to  prison  what  per- 

power.  ■■         ^  1      rf»  »  in 

sons  he  thought  fit  to  suspect ;  took  care  to  levy  aU 
mcmies  which  were  appointed  by  the  protectw  and 
his  council  to  be  collected  for  the  public ;  sequestered 
all  who  did  not  pay  their  decimation,  or  such  other 
pityments  as  they  were  made  liable  to;  and  th^e 
was  no  appeal  from  any  of  their  acts  but  to  the  pro- 
tector himself.    They  had  likewise  a  martial  power, 
which  was  to  list  a  body  of  horae  and  foot,  who 
were  to  have  such  a  salary  constantly  paid,  and  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  but  upon  emergent  occa- 
sion^  and  tha[i  to  attend  so  many  days  at  their  own 
charge ;  and  if  they  stayed  longer,  they  w&e  to  be 
under  the  same  pay  with  the  army,  but  independent 
upon  the  officers  thereof,  and  only  to  obey  their  ma- 
jor general.    A  horseman  had  eight  pounds  a  year ; 
for  whidi  he  was  to  be  ready  widi  his  horse  if  he 
were  called  upon ;  if  he  were  not,  he  might  intend 
his  own  affairs.     By  this  means  he  had  a  second 
army  in  view,  powerful  enough  to  control  the  first, 
if  they  at  any  time  deserved  to  be  suspected.    But 
he  discerned,  by  degrees,  that  these  new  magistrates 
grew  too  much  in  love  with  their  own  power ;  and 
besides  that  they  carried  themselves  like  so  many 
bassa's  with  their  bands  of  janizaries,  towards  the 

'  divided]  scattered 
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people,  and  were  extremdjr  odious  to  aU  parties,  book 
th^  did  really  affect  such  an  authority  as  might  un- 


dermine ys  own  greatness;  yet  for  the  present  he    '«5«' 
thought  Dot  fit  to  control  them,  and  seemed  less  to 
apprdieod  them. 

When  admiral  Blake  had  subdued  the  Turics  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  by  the  attempt  of  Hispaniola  and  the 
possession  of  Jamaica,  the  war  was  sufficiently  de- 
dared  against  the  catholic  king,  Mountague,  a  young  Mountagoe 
genUeman  of  a  good  family,  who  had  been  drawn  ^th  Biake^l 
into  the  party  of  Cromwell,  and  served  under  him  commLJon 
as  a  colonel  in  his  army  with  much  courage,  was^*^'''"'' 
sent  with  an  addition  of  ships  to  join  with  Blake, 
and  joined  in  commission  of  admiral  and  general 
with  him ;  Blake  having  found  himself  much  indis- 
posed in  hb  health,  and  havii^  desired  that  another 
might  be  sent  to  assist  him,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
fleet,  if  worse  sihould  befall  him.    Upon  his  arrival 
with  the  fleet,  they  lay  long  before  Calei;  in  expecta- 
tioa  of  the  Spanish  West  India  fleet  \  and  to  keep 
in  aU  ships  from  going  out  to  give  notice  of  their 
being  there.    After  some  months'  attendance,  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  remove  their  station,  that 
they  might  get  fresh  water,  and  some  other  pro* 
visions  which  they  wanted ;  and  so  drew  off*  to  a 
convenient  bay  in  Portugal,  and  left  a  squadron  of 
sbips  to  watch  the  Spanish  fleet ;  which,  within  a  An  Eagiuii 
very  short  time  after  the  remove  of  the  English  fleet,  i^lts'^^a 
came  upon  the  coast;  and  before  they  were  disco- Vtrt^'u!^ 
vered  by  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  who  wasJ^'^J^** 
to  the  leeward,  made  their  way  so  fast,  that  when  ■dmirai  and 

''  aoothershtp 

off  of  Calct. 

^  Spanbh  West  India  fleet]  Indian  fleet 
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BOOK  he  got  up  with  them,  (though  he  was  inferior  to 
them  in  number,)  they  rather  thought  of  saving 


1656.    ij^gj].  wealth  by  flight,  than  of  defending  themselvesf; 
and  so  the  Spanish  admiral  run  on  shore  in  the  bay; 
and  the  vice-admiral,  in  which  was  the  vice-king  of 
Mexico  with  his  wife,  and   sons,  and  daughters, 
fired  ^;  in  which  the  poor  gentleman  himseli^  his 
wife,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  perished:  his  other 
daughters,  and  his  two  sons,  and  near  one  hundred 
others,  were  saved  by  the  English ;  who  took  the 
rear-admiral,  and  another  ship^,  very  richly  laden ; 
which,  together  with  the  prisoners,  were  sent  into 
England,  the  rest  escaped  into  Gibraltar. 
.    The  ships  which  were  sent  for  England  arrived 
at  Portsmouth;  and  though  they  might  with  less 
charge  have  continued  their  voyage  by  sea  to  Lon- 
The  bnuion  dou,  CromwcU  thought  it  would  make  more  noise^  if 
^-ey^  f^m  sH  the  buUiou,  which  was  of  great  value,  was  landed 
to  SSTn!"  a*  Portsmouth;  from  whence  it  was  brought  by  land 
in  many  carts  to  London,  and  carried  through  the 
dty  to  the  Tower  to  be  there  coined,  as  it  was, 
within  as  short  a  time  as  it  could  be  despatdied; 
and  though  it  was  in  itself  very  considerable,  they 
gave  out  and  reported  it  to  be  of  much  greater  value 
than  it  was.     But  the  loss  to  the  Spaniard  was  pro- 
digious; though  most  of  what  was  in  the  admiral 
was  saved,  and  that  only:  and  they  saw  the  English 
fleet  still  remaining  before  them,  which  was  not  like 
to  miss  the  other  fleet  they  shortly  after  expected, 
in  spite  of  all  advertisements  which  they  wa^  like 
to  be  able  to  send  to  it. 

Cromwell  now  thought  his  reputation,  both  abroad 

^  fired]   was  fired  by  them-         ^   another  ship]    two   other 
selves  to  prevent  being  taken        ships 
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and  at  home,  so  good,  that  he  mi^t  venture  again  book 
upon  calling  of  a  parliament ;  and,  by  their  counte- 


nance  and  concurrence,  suppress  or  compose  those  re-    l^^^- 
fractory  spirits,  which  crossed  him  in  all  places ;  and 
having  first  made  such  sheriffs  in  all  counties  as  he 
thought  would  be  like  to  contribute  to  his  designs, 
by  hindering  such  men  to  stand  against  whom  he 
had  a  prejudice,  at  least,  by  not  returning  them  if 
they  should  be  chosen,  and  by  procuring  such  per- 
sons to  be  returned  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
him,  of  which  there  were  choice  in  all  counties ;  and 
having  prepared  all  things  to  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  sent  out  his  writs  to  call  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Westminster,  upon  the  seventeenth  ofcromweii 
September,  in  the  year  1656.     When,  upon  the  re-J^u^* 
turns,  he  found,  that  though  in  some  places  he  had  ^^l  ^^^ 
succeeded  according  to  his  wish,  it  was  in  others '^» '^*^- 
quite  the  contrary,  and  that  very  many  members 
were  returned,  who  were  men  of  the  most  notorious 
malignity  against  him,  he  therefore  resorted  to  his 
old  security,  to  keep  all  manner  of  persons  from  en- 
tering into  the  house,  who  did  not  first  subscribe, 
*'  that  they  would  act  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  go-  impoMs  a 
"  vemment  as  it  was  established  under  a  protector  ;*'  liinTiSk 
which  being  tendered,  many  members  utterly  re- {J^J^*^^"^ 
fused,  and  returned  into  their  countries,  where  they  **»«y  •*^- 
were  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  worse  welcome  for 
insisting  upon  their  privileges,  and  freedom  of  par- 
liament. 

The  major  part  frankly  submitted  and  subscribed; 
some  of  them,  that  they  might  have  the  better  op- 
portunity to  do  mischief.  So  a  speaker  was  chosen ; 
and  at  first  they  proceeded  so  unanimously,  that  the 
protector  begun  to  hope  that  he  had  gained  his 
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BOOK  point.     With  very  little  ot  no  contradiction,  they 
^^'     passed  an  act  of  renunciation  of  any  title  that  Chailes 


1  ^^*  Stuart  (for  so  they  had  long  called  the  king)  or  any 
ceedingt  of  of  that  fiunily  might  pretend ;  and  this  all  men  were 
J!^  ^  bound  to  subscribe.  With  as  little  <^)position»  they 
passed  another,  whereby  it  was  made  high  treason 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  life  of  the  pro- 
tector. Then  they  passed  several  acts  for  raisiag 
money  by  way  of  contribution  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  had  evier 
yet  been  raised.  They  granted  tonnage  and  pound- 
age to  the  pi'otector  for  his  life ;  and  passed  sevecd 
other  acts  for  the  raising  of  monies ;  amoDgst  thena, 
one  for  obliging  all  persons  to  pay  a  full  year's  rent 
for  all  buildings  which  had  been  erected  in  and 
about  London,  from  before  the  beginning  of  (he 
troubles;  by  all  whi<4i  ways,  vast  sums  of  money 
were  to  be,  and  afterwards  were,  raised  ^.  AH  these 
acts  they  presented  solemnly  to  his  highness,  to  be 
confirmed  by  his  royal  authority;  and  he  as  gra- 
ciously confirmed  them  all ;  and  t<dd  them,  "  that  as 
"  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  chief  governors  to 
*^  acknowledge  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  com- 
*^  mons  upon  such  occasions,  so  he  did  very  heartily 
^^  and  thankfully  acknowledge  theirs." 

But  after  all  this  he  was  &t  from  being  satined 
with  the  method  of  their  proceeding ;  for  there  was 
nothing  done  to  confirm  his  personal  authority ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  was  done,  they  might,  fer 
aught  appeared,  remove  him  firom  being  both  pro- 
CfomweiPs  tcctor  and  general.  There  had  been  for  some  time 
Luabeit."  jcalousics  between  him  and  Lambert,  who  had  been 

*  raised]  exacted  and  raised 
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the  principal  adviser  of  the  raising  those  major  gene-  book 

rals ;  and  being  one  of  them  himself,  and  having  the ^^' 

govemment  of  the  five  northern  counties  committed  ^^^^' 
to  him,  he  desired  to  improve  their  authority,  and 
to  have  it  settled  hj  authority  of  parliament.  But 
Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  contented 
that  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  griev- 
ance, and  so  taken  away,  rather  upon  the  desire  of 
parliament,  than  that  it  should  appear  to  be  out  of 
his  own  inclination.  But,  hitherto,  neither  that  de- 
flogn  in  Lambert,  nor  the  other  in  Cromwell,  nor  any 
difference  between  them,  had  broken  out. 

The  jHTotector  himself  seemed  to  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  have  the  authority  they  had  formerly 
given  him,  at  least,  that  he  had  exercised  from  the 
time  he  was  protector,  confirmed,  and  ratified  by  act 
of  parliament.  And  if  it  had  been  so,  it  had  been 
much  greater  than  any  king  ever  enjoyed.  But  he 
had  used  to  speak  much,  *^  that  it  was  |nty  the  no- 
*^  hilify  shoulfl  be  totally  suppressed ;  and  that  the 
**  govemment  would  be  better,  if  it  passed  another 
^  coi»ultation  besides  that  of  the  house  of  com- 
'^  mons.'*  In  matter  of  religion,  he  would  often 
speak,  **  that  there  was  much  of  good  in  the  order 
**  of  bishops,  if  the  dross  were  scoured  off."  He 
courted  very  much  many  of  the  nobility,  and  used 
all  devices  to  dispose  them  to  come  to  him;  and 
they  who  did  visit  him  were  used  with  extraordi- 
nary respect  by  him ;  all  which  raised  an  opinion  in 
many,  that  he  did  in  truth  himself  affect  to  be  king; 
which  was  the  more  confirmed,  when  many  of  those 
who  had  nearest  relation  to  him,  and  were  most 
trusted  by  him,  as  soon  as  the  parliament  had  de- 
spatched those  acts,  which  are  mentioned  before,  and 

VOL.  VII.  o 
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BOOK  that  complaints  came  from  all  parts  against  tbe  ma- 
jor generals,  inveighed  sharply  against  the  temper 


1656.  gn^  composition  of  the  government,  as  if  it  weg&  not 
capable  to  settle  the  several  distractions,  find  satisfy 
the  several  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  bj  degtees 

A  propoii.  proposed,  in  direct  terms,  **  that  they  might  invest 
pi^liament  **  Cromwcll  with  the  title,  rights,  and  dignity  t£  a 
^if to  te  *^  ^^S  '^  ^"^  ^^^  h^  would  know,  what  be  was  to 
luog.  «  do  towards  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  bow 
**  to  govern  those  who  would  not  be  satisfied." 

This  proposition  found  a  great  ^  concurrence ;  aikl 
very  many,  who  used  not  to  agree  in  any  thing  ebe, 
were  of  one  mind  in  this,  and  would  presently  Tote 
him  king.  And  it  was  observed  that  nobody  was 
forwarder  in  that  acclamation,  than  some  men  wfio 
had  always  had  the  reputation  of  great  fidelity  to 
the  king,  and  to  wish  his  restoration :  and  it  cannot 
tie  denied  that  very  many  of  the  king's  party  were 
so  deceived  in  their  judgments,  as  really  to  believe^ 
that  the  making  Cromwell  king  for  the  present,  was 
the  best  expedient  for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty; 
nnd  that  the  army,  and  the  whole  nation,  would 
then  have  been  united  rather  to  restore  the  true, 
than  to  admit  of  a  false  sovereign,  whose  hypocrisy 
and  tyranny  being  now  detected,  and  known,  would 
be  the  more  detested. 

1657,  But  the  more  sober  persons  of  the  king's  party, 
who  made  less  noise,  trembled  at  this  overture ;  and 
believed  that  it  was  the  only  way,  utterly  to  destroy 
the  king,  and  to  pull  up  idl  fiiture  hopes  of  the  royal 
fhmily  by  the  roots.  They  saw  all  men  even  already 
tired  in  their  hopes;  and  that  which  was  left  of 

^  great]  roarvelloufe 
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wpkh  in  tbem^  was  from  the  horror  th^  h^  of itht  book 
eonfoBion  ef  the  ptesent  government;  that  very  nxanjr,     ^^' 


who  ^httd  auatained  the  king's  quarvel  In  the  <b^inl    ^^^^- 
mngt  were  dead ;  that  the  present  king,  by  his  loiig 
ekiaenoe  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  klio^inn  to  .very 
few;  ao  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to  ftar,  that 
faueh  af  that  affeetioa  that  appealed  under  the  no- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  king,  was  more  directed  td 
the  monarchy  tfian  tp  the  person ;  and  l^at  if  C^m> 
well  were  once  made  king;  and  so  the  government 
run  a^gein  in  the  old  channel,  though  those  who 
vpiire  in  love  with  a  republic  would  possibly  fidl 
from  him,  he  would  receive  'abundant  .repai^tion  of 
strength  by  the  iaceess  ^of  those  \krho  preferred  >the 
monarchy,  and  which  probably  would  reconcMe  most 
men  af  estates  to  an  absolute  acquiescence,  if  not  to 
an  entire  "silbmission ;  > that. the  nobility,  which  hsahg 
excluded 'to  a.  man,  and  deprived  of  aH  the  rights 
and  pnrivileges  -due  to  them  by  their  birthright,  and 
so  ODeniies  hreconcikable  to  the  present  govern- 
nteiit,  would,  by  this  alteration,  find  themselves  in 
tfaelr  right  places,  and  be  glad  to  adhere  to  the  han>e 
of  a  king,  how  nnlawful  a  one  soever ;  and  them 
was  an  act'  of  parliament  stUl  in  force,  that  was 
made  in  tihe  dieventh  year  of  king  Harry  the -Se- 
venth, wfaioh  seemed  to  provide  absolute  indemility 
to  such  snbmasaon.    And  there  was,  without  4Mbt; 
at  that  time,  too  much  propension  in  too  niany  of 
the  nobility,  to  ransom  themselves  at  the  charge  of 
their  lawfiil  sovereign.     And  therefore  they  tdio 
made  these  prudent  recollecti(ms,  used  «U  the  ways 
tikey  coiild  to  prevent  this  design,  and  to  divert  any 
such  vote  in  the  house. 
On  the  other  side,  Lambert,  who  was  the  second 

o  2 
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BOQK  man  of  power  ^  in  the  army,  and  many  other  officers 
of  account  and  interest,  besides  the  country  mem-- 


it 


1 657.    |)efg^  opposed  this  overture  with  great  bitterness  and 

and  bis      indignation  :  some  of  them  said  directly,  '^  that  if» 

^ethb     **  contrary  to  their  oaths  and  engagements,  and  con- 

oyerture,     a  trary  to  the  end,  for  obtaining  whereof  they  had 

^^  spent  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  they  must  at 

*^  last  return  and  submit  to  the  old  government, 

^^  and  live  again  under  a  king,  they  would  choose 

*^  much  rather  to  obey  the  true  and  lawful  heir  to 

*^  the  crown,  who  was  descended  from  a  long  suc- 

''  cession  of  kings  who  had  managed  the  sceptre 

over  the  nation,  than  to  submit  to  a  person  who^ 

at  best,  was  but  their  equal,  and  raised  by  them^ 

**  selves  from   the  same  degree  of  which  they  all 

'^  were,  and,  by  the  trust  they  had  reposed  in  him, 

^*  had  raised  himself  above  them."    That  which  put 

an  end  to  the  present  debate  was,  (and  which  was 

And  lome   as  woudcrful  as  any  thing,)  that  some  of  his  own 

of  CroiD" 

well*!  own  family,  who  had  grown  up  under  him,  and  had  their 
"  •  '**"••    whole  dependence  upon  him,  as  Desborough,  Fleet- 
wood, Whaley,  and  others,  as  passionately  contra- 
dicted the  motion,  as  any  of  the  other  officers ;  and 
confidently  undertook  to  know,  **  that  himself  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  very 
strange  that  any  men  should  importune  the  put- 
ting such  a  question,  before  they  knew  that  he 
"  would  accept  it,  unless  they  took  this  way  to  de- 
"  stroy  him/'    Upon  this  (for  which  the  undertakers 
received  no  thanks)  the  first  debate  was  put  off,  till 
farther  consideration. 

The  debate  was  resumed  again  the  next  day,  with 

^  of  power]  Not  in  MS. 
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the  same  wanntb,  the  same  persons  still  of. the  same  book 
opinion  they  had  been  before ;  most  of  the  officers 


of  the  army,  as  well  as  they  who  were  the  great  de-    '^^^• 
pendents  upon  and  creatures  of  Cromwell^  as  pas- 
sionately opposed  the  making  him  king^  as  Lambert 
and  the  rest  did,  who  looked  to  be  successive  pro- 
tectors after  his  decease ;  only  it  was  observed,  that 
they  who  the  day  before  had  undertaken,  that  he 
himself  would  never  endm'e  it,  (which  had  especially 
made  the  pause  at  that  time,)  urge^  that  argument 
00  more;  but  inveighed  stiU  against  it  as  a  mon- 
strous thing,  and  that  which  would  infallibly  ruin 
him.    But  most  of  those  of  his  privy  council,  and 
others  nearest  his  trust,  were  as  violent  and  as  posi- 
tive for  the  declaring  him  king,  and  much  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  house  concurred  in  the  same  opinion ; 
pnd  notwithstanding  all  was  said  to  the  contrary, 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  several  ^  of  the  most  a  oommit- 
eminent  members  of  the  house  to  wait  upon  him,  pointed  ta 
and  to  inform  him  of  **  the  very  earnest  desire  of  oromUu 
"  the  house,  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  title  •^"*'*' 
*^  of  king ;  and  if  they  should  find  any  aversion  in 
^*  him,  that  they  should  then  enlarge  in  giving  him 
"  those   reasons,   which   had  been   offered  in   the 
^^  house,  and  which  had  swayed  the  house  to  that 
'^  resolution,  which  they  hoped  would  have  the  same 
*^  influence  upon  his  highness." 

He  save  them  audience  in  the  painted  chamber,  He  gives 
when  they  made  the  bare  overture  to  him,  as  the  enoe,  and 
desire  of  his  parliament;  at  which  he  seemed  sur-i^j^^^lr 
prised ;  and  told  them,  he  wondered  how  any  such 
^'  thing  came  into  their  minds ;  that  it  was  neither 

^  several]  six  or  seven 
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reasons. 
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BOOK  <viit  fbif  them  to  ottet,  nor  him  to  receive;  that  he 
*  ^*  was  suriBf  they  could  discoirer  no  such  ainbltio»  in 
^^^^'  ^f  himy  and  that  his  conscience  would  not  gevt  him 
**  leave  ever  to  consent  to  own  that  title."  Thej, 
who  were  well  prepared  to  expect  such  an  autwer, 
told  hhn,  *^  that  they  hoped,  he  wottld  not  so  stid- 
<«  denly  give  a  positive  denial  to  what  the  parlia-* 
f*  nvent  bad  desired  upon  so  long  and  mature .  de- 
^'  liheration ;  that  they,  who  knew  ^  his  modesty 
f*  welly  and  that  he  more  affected  to  deserve  Hie 
**  Mgbest  titles  than  to  wear  them,  ware  ^  appcdtited 
*f  to  offer  many  reasons,  which  had  induced  the 
V  boUse  to  make  this  request  to  him ;  which  when 
*^  he  had  vouchsafed  to  hear,  they  hoped  the  same 
impriession  would  be  made  upon  him,  that  had 
been  made  upon  them  in  the  house/'  He  was  too 
detnrOas  to  give  the  parttameut  all  the  satisfactioR 
hft  could  with  a  good  conscience,  to  refuse  to  bea^ 
wKdtever  they  thought  fit  to  say  to  hitti ;  afid  so 
kppointM  them  another  day  to  attend  hitn  ih  the 
stole  plaoe ;  which  they  accordingly  did. 

When  they  came  to  him  again^  they  all  success 

ivdy  entmained.  him  with  long  hardngues^  sMtkig 

out ''  thfe  naiiire  of  the  BngOsh  people,  and  the  na- 

H  iare  of  thd  goveMttient  to  which  they  had  beeh 

^'  accusibmed^  and  under  which  they  had  flouriehed 

from  the  time  they  had  b^eti  i  pi^ople  i  that  though 

*.  the  extreme  sufferings  they  had  Uhdefgonfe  by 

corrupt  thinisters^  under  negligent  ttnd  tyrannic^ 

kings,  had  transposed  thiem  to  throw  ok  the  go^ 

*^  tejmth\stit  itsdlf,  as  well  as  t6  inflict  justkifenpon^he 

^*  jperMni^  Of  th^  bffehd^k*^ ;  y^t  (hl^y  fdUM  by  ^^pe- 

» they,  who  knew]  they  ktteW  *  Were]  that  they  were 
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'*  lieAoe,  that  Hq  oth^  goYeAim^nt  would  ap  well  fit  Boofj: 
'^  tile  Dation,  a»  that  to  which  it  had  been  accus* i— 


tomed:  tlMit»  Dot  withstanding  the  infinite  pains    ^^^^' 
his   highmegs  lutd  taken^  and  which    h^d    been 
**  orowoed,  even  with  miraculous  success^  by  the 

blessing  of  divine  Providence  upon  all 
actions  and  all  his  counsels^  there  remained 
stiU  ai  r^tless  and  unquiet  spirit  in  men,  that 
threatened  the  public  peace  ^;  and  that  it  was 
most  apparent,  by  the  daily  combinations  and  cofi^ 
^  spi?acies  against  the  present  government,  how 
just  aod  gentle  and  mild  ^K)ever,  that  the  heart  of 
**  the  nation  was  devoted  to  the  old  form,  with  which 
it  was  acquainted ;  and  that  it  was  the  love  of 
that,  toot  the  affection  to  the  young  man  who  pre- 
tended a  title .  to  it»  and  was  known  to  nobody, 
which  disposed  so  many  to  wish  for  the  return 
**  of  it :  that  the  name  and  title  of  a  {nrotector  was 
**  never  known  to  this  kingdom,  but  in  the  hands  of 
^  a  subject,  during  the  reign  of  an  infant  sovereign ; 
^  and  tiierefore,  that  the  laws  gave  little  respeqt  to 
^  him,  but  were  always  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
**  king,  how  young  soever,  and  how  unfit  soever  to 
**  govern :  that  whatsoiever  concerned  the  .rights  of 
**  any  family,  or  any  personal  pretence,  wa^  well 
^  and  safely  over ;  the  nation  was  united,  and  of 
^'  one  mind  in  the  rejecjtion  of  the  old  line ;  thiere 
**  was  210  danger  of  it ;  but  nobody  could  say,  that 
*"  ikey  were  of  one  mind  in  the  rejection  of  the  old 
''  form  of  government ;  to  which  they  were  still 
'*  most  addicted :  therefore,  they  besought  him,  out 

'^  of  fain  love  and  tenderness  to  the  commonwealth, 

• 

'  peace]  peace  and  quiet 
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BOOK  «  and  for  the  preselrvation  of  the  natioD,  whidi  had 
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^^  got  SO  much  renown  and  glory  under  his  conduct, 
1657.  u  ^Y^^^  1^^  would  take  that  name  and  title  which  had 
ever  presided  over  it,  and  by  which  as  he  could 
establish  a  firm  peace  at  home,  so  he  would  find 
his  fame  and  honour  more  improved  abroad ;  and 
that  those  very  princes  and  kings,  who,  out  of  ad- 

**  miration  of  his  virtue  and  noble  actions,  had  con- 

^*  tracted  a  reverence  for  his  person,  and  an  impa- 
tient desire  of  his  friendship,  would  look  upon  him 
with  much  more  veneration,  when  they  saw  him 

^*  clothed  with  the  same  majesty,  and  as  much  their 
equal  in  title  as  in  merit ;  and  would  with  much 
more  alacrity  renew  the  old  alliances  with  Eng- 
land, when  they  were  renewed  in  the  old  form, 

*^  and  under  the  old  title,  which  would  make  them 

^'  durable ;  since  no  foreign  prince  could  presume  to 
take  upon  him  to  judge  of  right  of  succession; 
which  had  been  frequently  changed  in  all  king- 

'^  doms,  not  only  upon  the  expiration  of  a  line, 
but  upon  deprivation  and  deposition ;  in  such 
manner  as  was  most  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
the  people ;  of  which  there  was  a  fresh  instance  in 
their  own  eyes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal; 
where  the  duke  of  Braganza,  by  the  election  of 
the  people™,  assumed  the  crown,  and  title  of 
king,  from  the  king  of  Spain ;  who  had  enjoyed  it 
quietly,  and  without  interruption,  during  three 

*^  descents ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom  by  the  late  king ;  who  received 
his  ambassadors  accordingly." 
Cromwell  heard  these  and  the  like  arguments 

""  by    the    election    of  the    than  the  election  of  the  people 
people]  without  any  other  title 
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with  great  attention,  (and  wanted  not  inclination »  book 

to  have  concurred  with  them ;  he  thanked  them  "  for L 

**  the  pains  they  had  taken,")  *^  to  which  he  would   *^^'^- 
**  not  take  upon  him  to  give  a  present  answer ;  that 
'<  he  w^ould  consider  of  all  they  had  said  to  him,  and 
**  resort  to  God  for  counsel ;  and  then  he  would  send 
^  for  them,  and  acquaint  them  with  his  resolution :" 
and  so  they  parted,  all  men  standing  at  gaze,  and 
in  terrible  suspense,  according  to  their  several  hopes 
and  fears,  till  they  knew  what  he  would  determine. 
AU  the  dispute  was  now  within  his  own  chamber. 
There  is  no  question  the  man  was  in  great  agony, 
and  m  his  own  mind  did  heartily  deske  to  be  king, 
and  thought  it  the  only  way  to  be  safe.    And  it  is 
confidently  believed,  that  upon  some  addresses  he 
had  formerly  made  to  some  principal  noblemen  of 
the  kingdom,  and  some  friendly  expostulations  he 
had  by  himself,  or  some  friend,  with  them,  why  they 
reserved  themselves,  and  would  have  no  communi- 
cation or  acquaintance  with  him,  the  answer  from 
them  ail  severally  (for  such  discourses  could  be  held 
but  with  one  at  a  time)  was,  *<  that  if  he  would  make 
'*  himself  king,  they  should  easily  know  what  they 
^  had  to  do,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  submis- 
'*  sion  and  obedience  which  they  were  to  pay  to  a 
*^  protector ;"  and  that  these  returns  first  disposed 
him  to  that  ambiti5n. 

He  was  not  terrified  with  the  opposition  that 
Lambert  gave  him ;  whom  he  now  looked  upon  as 
a  dedared  and  mortal  enemy,^  and  one  whom  he 
must  destroy,  that  he  might  not  be  destroyed  by 
him :  nor  did  he  much  consider  those  other  officers 

°  iDclination]  his  approbation 
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BOOK  of  the  tirmy,  who  io  the  house  concurred  with  Imbb^ 
^^*     hett,  whose  interest  he  did  not  believe  to  be  greats 


1 657.  and  if  it  wer^  he  thought  he  should  quickly  reduce 
them,  as  soon  as  Lambert  should  be  disgrace<|,  and 
his  power  taken  from  him.  But  he  trembled  at  the 
obstinacy  of  those  who,  he  knew,  loved  him ;  his 
hrother  Desborough,  and  the  rest,  who  depended 
wholly  upon  him,  and  his  greatness,  and  who  did 
not  wish  his  power  and  authority  less  absolute  tha6 
it  was.  And  that  these  men  should,  with  that  viru- 
lence, withstand  this  promotion,  grieved  him  to  tiie 
heart.  He  conferred  with  them  severely,  and  en- 
deilvoured,  by  all  the  ways  he  could»  to  convert 
them.  But  they  were  all  inexorable ;  and  told  him 
resolutely,  **  that  they  could  do  him  no  good,  if  they 
**  should  adhere  to  him ;  and  therefore  they  were 
^*  rosoived  for  their  own  interest  to  leave  him^  and 
^  do  the  utmost  they  could  against  him,  from  the 

m 

*^  time  he  assumed  that  title." 

It  was  reported,  that  an  officer  of  name,  in  the 
eclairci^sement  upon  the  subject,  told  him  reso- 
lutely and  vehemently,  '<  that  if  ever  he  took  the 
"  title  of  king  upon  him*  he  would  kill  him."  Cer> 
tain  it  is  that  Cromwell  was  informed,  and  gave 
credit  to  it,  <<that  there  were  a  number  of  men, 
*^  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  kill  him,  within 
**  so  many  hours  after  he  shoulfl  accept  that  title.'* 
They  who  were  very  near  him  said,  that  in  this 
perplexity  he  revolved  his  former  dream,  or  i^ipQ- 
ritioiit  that  had  first  informed,  and  prwfii/i^d  him 
the  high  fortune  to  which,  he  was  already  arrived, 
and  which  was  generally  spoken  of  even  £rom  the 
banning  of  the  troubles,  and  when  he  was  not  in  a 
posture  that  promised  such  exaltation ;  and  that  he 
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t^ti  observed,  it  tiad  otdy  deciftred,  **  that  he  ahoaU  boo«: 

'<*  he  the  palest  man  in  Engtaid,  and  should  be — 

-^  near  to  be  king;**  which  seemed  to  iiofity  that  he  ^^^* 
flboidd  be  only  neu*,  and  never  actually  attain  the 
crown.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  after  a  great  ^ 
distraction  of  mind,  whidi  was  manifest  in  his  conn* 
tenance  to  all  who  then  saw  him,  notwithstanding 
his  science  in  dissimulation,  his  courage  failed  hiAi ; 
and  after  he  had  spent  some  days  very  uneasily,  he 
sent  for  the  committee  of  parliament  to  attend  hitn ; 
and,  as  his  looks  were  extremely  ^  discomposed,  and 
discovered  a  mind  fbll  of  trouble  and  irresolution, 
so  his  words  were  broken  and  disjointed,  without 
method,  and  full  of  pauses ;  with  frequent  mention 
of  Ood  and  his  gracious  dispensation,  he  concluded, 
'^  that  he  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  He  refuMt 
*'  the  government  under  the  title  of  a  king."  king. 

Many  were  then  of  opinion,  that  his  genius  at 
that  time  forsook  him,  and  jrielded  to  the  king^ 
spirit,  and  that  his  re^  was  near  its  expiration; 
and  that,  if  his  own  courage  had  not  failed,  he  would 
ea^y  have  mastered  all  opposition ;  that  there  were 
many  officers  of  the  jo^my,  who  would  not  have  left 
Um,  who  were  for  kingly  government  in  their  own 
affections ;  and  that  the  greatest  Mictions  in  religion 
tttther  promised  themselves  protection  firom  a  single 
parson,  than .  iVx>m  a  parliament,  or  a  new  numerous 
council;  that  the  first  motion  for  the  making  him 
Idng  was  made  by  one  of  the  moat  wealthy  aldei^- 
meti  of  the  city  of  London,  and  who  served  then  for 
th^  city  in  pariiament ;  which  was  an  aigument  that 
^hU  poteut  body  stood  irell  tJttded  to  that  govern- 

**  great]  wondetful  ^  extremely]  maiveUoualy 
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BOOK  ^^nt>  ^^d  would  have  joined  with  him  in  the  de- 
^v-  fence  of  it.  Others  were  as  confident,  that  he  did 
1657.  very  wisely  to  decline  it;  and  that»  if  he  had  ac- 
cepted it^  he  could  not  have  lived  many  days  afler. 
The  truth  is,  the  danger  was  only  in  some  jHresent 
assassination,  and  desperate  attempt  upon  his  per- 
son, not  from  a  revolt  of  the  army  from  him ;  which 
no  particular  man  had  interest  enough  to  corrupt. 
And  he  might  have  secured  himself  probably,  for 
some  time,  from  such  an  assault  ^ ;  and  when  such 
designs  are  deferred,  they  are  commonly  discovered ; 
as  appeared  afterwards,  in  many  conspiracies  against 
his  life. 

His  interest  and  power  over  the  army  was  so 
great,  that  he  had  upon  the  sudden  removed  many 
of  those  officers  who  had  the  greatest  names  in  the 
factions  of  religion,  as  Harrison,  Rich,  and  others ; 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  removed,  and  their  r^- 
ments  conferred  on  others,  were  found  to  be  of  no 
signification,  or  influence.     And  it  could  have  been 
no  hard  matter  for  him,  upon  very  few  days'  warn- 
ing, to  have  so  quartered  and  modelled  his  troops, 
as  to  have  secured  him  in  any  enterprise  he  would 
undertake.     And,  it  may  be,  there  were  more  men 
scandalized  at  his  usurping  more  than  the  royal  au- 
thority, than  would  have  been  at  his  assumption  of 
the  royal  title  too.    And  therefore  they  who  at  that 
time  exercised  their  thoughts  with  most  sagacity, 
looked  upon  that  refusal  of  his  as  an  immediate  act 
of  Almighty  God  towards  the  king's  restoration; 
and  many  of  the  soberest  men  in  the  nation  con- 
fessed, after  the  king's  return,  that  their  dejected 


assault]  MS,  adds  .*  by  not  going  abitMid 
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spirits  Were  wonderfully  raised,  and  their  hopes  re*  book 
vived,  by  that  infatuation  of  his. 


But  his  modesty,  or  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear  ^  in    '  ^^^* 
the  refusing  that  supreme  title,  seemed  not  to  be 
attended  with  the  least  disadvantage  to  him.    They 
who  had  most  signally  opposed  it  were  so  satisfied 
that  the  danger  they  most  *  apprehended  was  over, 
that  they  cared  not  to  cross  any  thing  else  that  was 
proposed  towards  his   greatness;   which  might  be 
their  awn  another  day :  and  they  who  had  carried 
on  the  other  design,  and  thereby,  as  they  thought, 
obliged  him,  resolved  now  to  give  him  all  the  power 
which  they  knew  he  did  desire,  and  leave  it  to  his 
own  time,  when  with  less  hesitation  he  might  as- 
sume the  title  too.    And  so  they  voted,  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  title  and  authority  he  had  already ; 
which  they  enlaiged  in  many  particulars,  beyond 
what  it  was  by  the. first  instrument  of  government, 
by  another  instrument,  which  they  called  the  hum- 
Ue  petition  and  advice ;  in  which  they  granted  him 
not  only  that  authority  for  his  life,  but  power  by  his 
last  will  and  testament,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  number  of  witnesses,  to  make  choice  of,  and  to 
declare  his  own  successor ;  which  power  should  ne- 
ver be  granted  to  any  other  protector  than  himself. 
And  when  they  had  digested  and  agreed  upon  this  He  is  con- 
writing,  at  the  passing  whereof  Lambert  chose  ra-  tector  bjT 
ther  to  be  absent  than  oppose  it,  his  parliament  sent  ^*i{l^n  JJ,a 
to  him  for  an  audience ;  which  he  assigned  them  on  ^^''^' 
the  85th  day  of  May  16579  in  the  banqueting  house ; 
where  their  speaker  Withrington   presented,   and 
I'ead  the  petition  and  advice  of  his  parliament,  and 
desired  his  assent  to  it. 

'  or  his  fear]  Not  in  M$, 


THE  HISTORY 

BOOK       Tiie  eontenU  and  siibtlanoe  of  it  were, ''  that  bik 

^^'     <<  highness  Oliver  Cromwell  should^  under  the  titk 

1667.    u  Qf  nriitedtor*  be  pleesed  to  exedute  the  oflkie  of 

The  con-  /^  ,  •  -w-t      ^        %    e-i      m*       -»  jit- 

tentftofit.  <«  chief  magistrate  over  England,  Sootlaiid,  and  toe* 
*^  hind,  and  the  territories  and  dondnibiis  thereoiMo 
**  belonging,  &c.  and  to  govern  acoosdiDg  to  all 
**  things  in  that  petition  and  advice :  and  ako,  tfiat 
«  he  would  in  Ids  Ufetime  appoint  die  pemon  tiuit 
^*  shoidd  succeed  him  in  tbe  government :  ibaA  he 
•<  ^Niuid  call  A  .parliameiit  coraisting  of rtwo  hooaes; 
"  once  in  a  jear  at  fiEurthest:  that  tiuise  tpersons  who 
**  are  legally  chesen  by  a  free  election  of  the  people 
<<  to  serve  in  parliament,  may  not  be  excluded  fieni 
**  doing  thar  duties,  but  by  consent  of  that  hooae 
**  whereof  they  are  members :  that  none  but  tlmfle 
<^  under  the- qualifications  therein  mentioned,  should 
be  clipaUe  to  serve  as  members  in  parliament : 
that  the  power  of  the  other  house  be  hmiled,  iem 
**  therein  is  prescribed :  that  the  laws  and  statates' 
*^  of  the  land  be  observed  and  kept ;  no  laws  ^ditered^' 
suspended,  abrogated,  ot  repealed,  but  by  new 
laws  made  by  acft  of  pieu^liament :  that  the  yearly 
sum  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  be  settled  ifbr 
th^  maintenance  of  the  navy  and  army ;  land  three 
**  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  tiie 
*'  government ;  besides  oUier  temporary  supplies^  as 
**  the  oommonis  in  parliaAient  shall  see  the  necessi^^ 
**  ties  of  the  natidn  to  require :  that  the  number  of 
the  protector's  cotmdl  shall  not  exceed  one  and 
twenty;  whereof  seven  shaU  be  a  ^puorum:  thd 
**  chief  officers  of  state,  as  chancellors,  keepers  of  the 
**  great  seal^  &c.  to  be  approved  by  paiiiament :  that 
**  his  highness  would  encourage  a  godly  ministry  in 
'*  these  nations ;  and  that  such  as  do  revile  and  dis- 


it 
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^  tarb  them  in  the  wcHrshifi  of  €rod,  may  be  punUkeil  book 
'*  according  io  law ;  and  where  laws  are  defective,     ^^' 


M 

«( 


*'  new  ones  to  be  made :  that  the  protestant  Chris-  '^^- 
'^  tian  rel%ion,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Old  Mid 
^  New  Testament,  be  asserted,  and  held  forth  for 
the  public  profession  of  these  nations,  and  no 
other;  and  that  a  confession  of  faith  be  agreed 
^  upon,  and  recommended  to  the  people  of  these 
**  natioiis ;  and  none  to  be  permitted,  by  words  or 
**  writiDg,  to  revile  or  reproach  the  said  confession 
«  of  faith,*' 

When '  this  petition  and  advice  was  distinctly 
read  to  him,  after  a  long  pause,  and  easting  up  his 
eyes,  and  otlier  gestures  of  perplexity,  he  signed  it ; 
and  told  them,  **  that  he  came  not  thither  that  day  hu  tpeedi 
**  as  to  a  day  of  triumph,  but  with  the  most  serious  °^  ^r^ 
**  thoughts  that  ever  he  had  in  all  his  life,  being  to 
**  undertake  one  of  the  greater  burdens  that  ever 
^  was  laid  upon  the  back  of  any  human  creature ; 
so  that,  without  the  support  of  the  Almighty,  he 
must  necessarily  sink  under  the  weight  of  it,  to 
the  damage  and  prejudice  of  the  nation  committed 
'^  to  his  charge :  therefore  he  desired  the  hdp  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  help  of  all  those  who  feared 
(Sod,  that  by  their  help  he  might  receive  help  and 
^*  assistance  from  the  haiid  of  God,  since  nothing 
but  his  presence  could  enable  him  to  discharge  so 
great  a  trust/'  He  told  them,  **  that  this  was  but 
**  kn  introduction  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  govern- 
'^*  ment  of  the  three  nations ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
**  commended  the  supply  o£  the  rest,  that  was  yet 
**  wanting,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament ;"  and 

•  When]  After 
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BOOK  said^  *^  he  could  not  doubt,  but  the  same  ^irit  that 
^^-     "  had  led  the  parliament  to  this,  would  easily  aug- 

1 657.  ^<  gest  the  rest  to  them ;  and  that  nothing  should 
'^  have  induced  him  to  have  undertaken  this  intole- 
'<  rable  burden  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  that  he  saw 
^*  it  was  the  parliament's  care  to  answer  those  ends 
'*  for  which  they  were  engaged ;"  calling  God  to  wit- 
ness,  <*  that  he  would  not  have  undeigone  it,  but 
*^  that  the  parliament  had  det^mined  that  it  made 
f*  clearly  for  the  liberty  and  interest  of  the  nation, 
**  and  preservation  of  such  as  fear  Cfod ;  and  if  the 
*^  nation  were  not  thankful  to  them  for  their  care,  it 
**  would  fall  as  a  sin  on  their  heads.'*  He  concluded 
with  recommending  some  things  to  them,  **  which^" 
he  said,  **  would  tend  to  reformation,  by  discounte- 
«  nandng  vice  and  encouraging  virtue ;»  and  so  dis- 
missed  them  to  return  to  their  house. 

But  now  that  they  had  performed  all  he  could 
expect  from  then^,  he  resolved  that  he  would  do 
somewJiat  for  himself;  and  that  all  the  discourses 
which  had  parsed  of  kingship  should  not  pass  away 
in  the  silence  of  this  address,  but  that  this  exalta- 
tion should  be  attended  with  such  a  noise  and  so- 
lemnity, as  should  make  it  very  little  inferior  to  the 
other.  Therefore,  within  few  days  after,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  parliament,  ^*  that  they  would  adjomm 
**  until  such  a  time  as  the  solemnity  of  his  inaugu- 
**  ration  should  be  performed ;"  for  the  formality 
whereof  they  had  not  provided,  nor  indeed  consi- 
dered it ;  as  if  enough  had  been  done  already.  For 
this  he  appointed  the  six  and  twentieth  of  June ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  assigned  the  care  to  several 
persons,  that  all  things  should  be  made  ready  for 
the  magnificence  of  such  a  work. 
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*    On  thfe  day  appointed,  Westminster  halL  was  pre-  boor 
pared,  and  adorned  as  sumptuously  as  it  could  be 


for  a  day  of  coronation.    A  throne  was  erected  with^^^^^'^- 
8  pavihon,  aoad  a  ^han*  of  state  under  it,  to  which  p^tj  of  bu 
Cromwell  was  conducted  in  an  entry,  and  attend- ttoof"'^ 
^nce  of  his  officers,  miKtaiy  and  dvil,  with  as  much 
state  ^aiid  the  sword  carried  before  him)  as  can  be 
imagined.    When  he  was  sat  in  his  chair  of  state, 
and  lifter  a  short  speech,  which  was  but  the  pro- 
line of  that  by  the  speaker  of  the  parliament 
Withrington,  that  this  promotion  might  not  seem  to 
be  without  the  nobility's  having  any  share  in  itS 
the*  speaker,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Whit- 
kick,  vested  him  with  a  rich  purjde  velvet  robe  lined 
with  ermines ;  the  speaker  enlarging  upon  the  ma- 
jesty and  the  int^;rity  of  that  robe.    Then  the 
speaker  presented  him  with  a  fiedr  Bible  of  the  larg- 
est edition,  richly  bound ;  then  h6,  in  the  name  o^ 
all  the  people,  girded  a  sword  About  him ;  and  lastly 
presented  him  a  sceptre  of  gold,  which  he  put  into 
bis  hand,  and  made  him  a  laige  discourse  of  those 
emUems  of  govemnlent  and  authority.    Upon  the 
dose  of  which»  there  being  little  wanting  to  a  per- 
fect formal  coronation,  but  a  crown  aiid  an  arch- 
Ushop,  he  took  his  oath,  administered  to  him  by 
the  speaker,  in  these  words,  (which  amongst  other 
things  had  been  settled  by  an  explanatory  petition 
and  advice :) ^  ''I  do,  in  the  presence,  and  by  the 
^  name  of  Almighty  God,  promise  and  swear,  that, 
'^  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  uphold  and 

'  without  the  nqbility*8  hav-  things  had  been  setUed  by  an 
ing  any  share  in  it]  without  any  explanatory  petition  and  ad- 
vote  from  the  nobility  vice :)]  Not  in  MS. 

^    (which     aniiongst     other 

VOL.  VII.  P 
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BOOK  <<  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  ChristiaD 

XV.  .    . 

"  religion  in  the  purity  thereof,  as  it  is  contained  in 


1657.    4*  tiie  jjoly  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testar 
**  ment ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  un- 
*'  derstanding,  encourage  the  profession  and  profes- 
**  sors  of  the  same ;  and  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  I  will  endeavour,  as  chief  magbtrate  of 
these  three  nations,  the  maintenance  and  preserv- 
ing of  the  peace  and  safety,  and  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  thereof;  and  shall  in  all 
things,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  power,  govern  the  people  of  these  three  na- 
tions according  to  law." 
After  this  there  remained  nothing  but  festivals, 
and  proclamations  of  his  power  and  authority  to  be 
made  in  the  city  of  London,  and  with  all  imagin- 
able haste  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
^   land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  which  was  done  acr 
cordingly.     And  that  he  might  entirely  enjoy  the 
sovereignty  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  without 
any  new  blasts  and  dbputes,  and  might  be  vacant 
to  the  despatch  of  his  domestic  affairs,  which  he 
had  modelled,  and  might  have  time  to  consider  how 
to  fill  his  other  house  with  members  fit  for  his  pur- 
He  ad-      pose,  he  adjourned  his  parliament  till  January  next, 
parliament  as  having  douc  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  one 
the  sotb7  session.    In  this  vacancy,  his  greatness  seemed  to  be 
Hisactioos  SQ  much  established  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  if 

m  the  ▼&- 

cancj  of    it  could  ncver  be  shaken.    He  caused  all  the  o£Ek:ers 
^^     *'' '  of  his  army,  and  all  commanders  at  sea,  to  subsccibe 

and  approve  all  that  the  parliament  had  done,  and 

to  promise  to  observe  and  defend  it. 

He  sent  now  for  his  eldest  son  Richard ;  who,  till 

this  time,  had  lived  privately  in  the  country  upon 
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the  fortune  his  wife  had  bought  him,  in  an  ordinary  book 
village  in  Hampshire ;  and  brought  him  now  to  the 


(Tourt,  and  made  him  a  privy  counsellor,  and  caused  ^^^^' 
him  to  be  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. Notwithstanding  all  which,  few  people  then 
bdieved  that  he  intended  to  name  him  for  his  suc- 
cessor ;  he  by  his  discourses  often  implying,  **  that 
^  he  would  name  such  a  successor,  as  was  in  all  re- 
*^  spects  equal  to  the  office :"  and  so  men  guessed 
this  or  that  man,  as  they  thought  most  like  to  be  so 
esteemed  by  him.  His  second  son  Harry,  who  had 
the  reputaticm  of  more  vigour,  he  had  sent  into  Ire- 
land, and  made  him  his  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom, 
that  he  might  be  sure  to  have  no  disturbance  from 
thence. 

He  had  only  two  daughters  unmarried:  one  ofHisdaugb- 
those  he  gave  to  the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  earljl^^of  |„ 
of  Warwick,  a  man  of  a  great  estate,  and  throughly  "*^*^' 
engaged  in  the  cause^  from  the  beginning;  the  other 
was  married  to  the  lord  viscount  Falconbridge;  the 
owner  likewise  of  a  very  fair  estate  in  Yorkshire, 
and  descended  of  a  family  eminently  loyal.  There 
were  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  this  young  gen- 
deman,  being  then  of  about  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  great  vigour  and  ambition,  had  many 
good  purposes,  which  he  thought  that  alliance  might 
qualify  and  enable  him  to  perform.  These  marriages 
weie  celebrated  at  Whitehall  with  all  imaginable 
pomp  and  lustre ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  though 
the  marriages  were  performed  in  public  view  accord- 
ing to'  the  rites  and  ceremonies  then  in  use,  they 
were  presently  afterwards  in  private  married  by  mi« 

*  in  the  cause]  in  the  war 
P  2 
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BOOK  Qisters  ordained  by  hMiops^  ahd  acoordmg  to  the 
^^^     JSrwin  In  tke  Book  of  Common  Fmff  er ;  adid  ihir  With 


1657.    tiie  pririty  of  Croniwdl ;  who  pr^taidcd  to  yU^U 
it  in  coiiipiifnic6  with  the  importunity  and  &Ojr  of 
ids  dan^faten. 
The  saccen     Those  doudestic  toioniphs  were  coiifitmed  and  ii 


abnMd!™'  proved  by  the  suocess  of  his  arms  abroad.  Tbouffh 
the  Frendi  had  no  mind  to  apfty  those  feroes  apon 
Dunkirk,  which  they  were  obliged^  when  tidtai,  to 
put  info  Cromweli's  hands^  and  so  mardi  to  otber 
pfeces,  which  they  were  to  eraquer  to  theiE  own 
me ;  in  wliich  the  six  thousand  Ekiglisb  under  «iic 
command  of  RaynoldB  attended  them^  and  behaiwi 
themselves  eminently  well,  and  in  goo4  diseit^Uae; 
yet  his  ambassador  Lockhart  made  such  lively  kb- 
stances  with  the  oardind,  with  complaints  of  their 
breach  of  faith,  and  some  menaces,  ^  that  his  mmtar 
^  imew  where  to  find  a  more  |mnctnal  friend  ;f.'  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  taken  Jtfontmedy,  and  Qk  Ve» 
nant,y  the  mrmy  marched  into  Flanders ;  and  thoi^ 
the  season  of  the  year  was  too  far  .spent  toeoHg^pe  in 
a  siege  beftyre  Dunkiik,  they  sat  down  before  Mm* 
dike ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  diffienlt 
part  of  the  work ;  which  being  reduced^  #Quld  fiu* 
ciKtate  the  other  very  nmeb:  and  that  fort  tfaey 
took,  and  dlOivered  it  into  the  hand^  of  Ri^nbidsi 
with  an  obligation^  *^  that  they  wotaU  besiege  Bmi^ 
*^  kirk  the  next  year,  and  make  it  their  first  at^ 
«*  tempt" 

The  Tietory     JBut  that  which  made  a  noiae  indeed,  and  crowned 

of  hi*  fleet 

over  the     1m  sueocssos,  was  the  victory  Ins  fletet,  ultder  the 
panunL    ^qhhdhh^  ^f  Blfdcc*,  had  obtained  orer  tiaie  Span^ 

y  and  St.  Venant,]  N&t  in  MS.    *  Bhke]  Montague  and  Blake 
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iard;  wIugI^  in  truths  wkh  all  its  cinnimstaiioes,  wag  book 

XV 

^hAj  woodeitful,  jBud  will  nwer  be  fovgotteD  In  Spain, 1. 

and  :the . Canaries.  That  fleet  had  rode  out  dl  the  ^^^^^ 
winter  stonns  before  Cales  and  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal, after  thej  had  sent  home  those  former  shijis 
which'  tb&f  liad  taken  of  the  We^  Indian  fleet,  tfnd 
mdeiMood  b^  the  pmonefB,  that  the  other  fleet  from 
Peru,  which  is  alvfays  muicb  licheor  Aan  tint  of 
Mexico,  was  tmdoufatedlj  at  sea,  and  would 'be  im 
4te  coast  bjr  the  beginning  of  ttie  spring,  if  they  re^ 
oesrod  not  advertisement  of  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
Ushiflitot ;  m  whirii  case  they  were  most  Mke  t6  stay 
at  the  Canaries.  The  admiral  condnded,  that,  not* 
wifchstiaiding  all  they  had  done,  )or  could  do  to  block 
up  Cales,  one  way  or  other  th^y  would  mot  he  widi- 
oot'thilt  adTerdsemeat ;  and  tb^erefore  resolved  to 
safl  with  ihfd  wfaolfe  fleet  to  lUie  lenigth  of  the  Cana^ 
ries,  that,  if  it  wcdre  possiUe,  they  might  meet  with 
the  gidleons  before  they  came  thither ;  and  if  they 
should  bfe  first  got  in  thither,  they,  would  dtien  cdaai- 
der  what  was  to  be  done. 

r 

With  this  resolution  the  fleet  stood  for  the  Caaa- 
riesy  uini  aboutthe  middle  of  April  came  thither; 
and  found  that  the  galleons  were  got  thither  before 
thttit,  and  had  placed  tibemaeiTes,  as  they  thqught, 
in  salatyi  The  sn^aOer  ships,  being  ten  in  dumber, 
lajrin  a  semiciilcle,  moored  aldng  the  sKoib  vmA  ^e 
8tt  gntet  gdloteis,  (the  fleet  comdatii^  of  sixteen 
good  stiips^)  wliidi  could  not  come  so  near  th^  shore, 
hywdth  their  inoodaides  towards  the  offing.  Be-^ 
aUes  this  good-^HNfcore  in  vhiGh  all  the  sh^  lay, 
they  were  covered  with  a  starong  castle  ifeU  fur- 
nished with  guns ;  and  there  were  six  ot  seven  small 
forts,  raised  io  the  most  advantageous  places  of  the 

p8 
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BOOK  bay,  every  one  of  them  fiirnished  with  divers*  good 
pieces  of  cannon ;  so  that-  they  were  without  the 


1657.  least  apprehension  of  their  want  of  security,  or  ima* 
gination  that  any  men  would  be  so  desperate,  as  to 
assault  them  upon  such  apparent  disadvantage. 

When  the  English  fleet  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  general  saw  in  what  pos- 
ture the  Spaniard  lay,  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
bring  off  any  of  the  galleons ;  however,  he  resolved 
to  bum  them,  (which  was  by  many  thought  to  be 
equally  impossible,)  and  sent  captain  Stayner  with  a 
squadron  of  the  best  ships  to  fall  upon  the  galleons ; 
which  he  did  very  resolutely ;  whilst  other  fngates 
entertained  the  forts,  and  lesser  breastworks,  with 
continual  broadsides  to  hinder  their  firing.  Then 
the  general  coming  up  with  the  whole  fleet,  after 
full  four  hours'  fight,  they  drove  the  Spaniacds  firom 
their  ships,  and  possessed  them;  yet  found  that  their 
w;ork  was  not  done ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  im- 
possible to  carry  away  the  ships,  which  they  had 
taken^  but  that  the  wind  that  had  brought  them 
into  the  bay,  and  enabled  them  to  conquer  the  ene- 
my, would  not  serve  to  carry. them  out  again;  so 
that  they  lay  exposed  to  all  the  cannon  from  the. 
shore ;  which  thundered  upon  them.  However,  they 
resolved  to  do  what  was  in  their  power ;  and  so,  dis- 
charging their  broadsides  upon  the  forts  and  land, 
where  they  did  great  execution,  they  set  fire  to 
every  ship,  galleons,  and  others,  and  burned  evefy 
one  of  them ;  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  but  it. 
happened  ^  the  wind  turned,  and  carried  the  whole 
fleet  without  loss  of  one  ship  out  of  the  bay,  and  put 
them  safe  to  sea  again. 

■  divers]  six  «>  it  happened]  Not  in  MS. 
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^    The  whole  action  was  so  miraculous,  that  all  meii  book 
who  knew  the  place,  wondered  that  any  sober  men^ 


with  what  courage  soever  endued,  would  ever  have  ^  ^^^' 
undertaken  it;  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  them- 
selves to  believe  what  thiey  had  done;  whilst  the 
Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the  bdief,  that 
they  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who  had  destroyed 
them  in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolu- 
tion of  bdld  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to  pass, 
that  no  resistance  and  advantage  of  ground  can  dis^ 
appoint  theni.  And  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  how 
smaU  loss  the  English  sustained  in  this  unparalleled 
action ;  no  one  ship  being  left  behind,  and  the  killed 
and  wounded  not  exceedii^  two  hundred  men,  when 
the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships,  and  on  the 
shore,  was  incrediUe. 

The  fleet  after  this,  having  been  long  abroad,  Buke  re. 
found  it  necessary  to  return  home.     And  this  was  thc°flMt\ 
the  last  service  performed  by  Blake ;  who  sickened^ '"  **** 
in  his  return,  and  in  the  very  entriance  of  the  fleet 
into  the  sound  of  Plymouth,  expired.     He  wanted 
no  pomp  of  funeral  when  he  was  dead,  Cromwell 
causing  him  to  be  brought  up  by  laiid  to  London  in 
all  the  state  that  could  be ;  and  ^  to  encourage  his 
officers  to  venture  their  lives  ^,,  that  they  might  be 
pompously  buried,  he  was,  with  all  the  solemnity  His  bumi, 
possible^  and  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  interred  ini",.  ^  "^' 
Harry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  among  the  monuments 
of  the  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  private  extraction^; 
yet  had  enough  left  him  by  his  father  to  give  him  a 
good  education ;  which  his  own  inchnatioh  disposed 

^  and]  and  then,  according  to     killed 
tbe  method  of  that  time,  ^  a  private  extraction]  an  or- 

"^  to  venture  their  lives]  to  be    dioary  extraction 

P  4 
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BOOK  hkn  to  receiTe  in  the  umvenitT  of  Ox&sd ;  where 

XV  A 

l_he  took  the  degree  of  a  mBSter  of  arts ;  and  wair 

^657.    enough  versed  in  books  for  a  man  who  intended  not 
to  be  of  any  profisssion,  having  suflkient  of  his  own 
to  maintain  hkn  in  the  plenty  he  affected,  and  hav«. 
ing  then  no  aj^^emranoe  of  ambition  to  be  a  gvenler 
man  than  he  was*    He  was  of  a  mehmobolic  and  a 
sullen  nature,  and  qoent  his  time  most  with  good^ 
fdlows,  who  liked  Us  mocosencss,  and  a  freedom  be 
used  in  inveighing  against  the  Ucenco  of  tiie  time^ 
and  the  powar  of  the  court.     They  wlio  knewliiBi 
inwardly,  discovered  that  he  had  an  anti^nonarchi* 
cal  spirit,  when  few  men  thought  the  govemmeiii  in 
any  danger.    When  the  troubles  b^n,  he  quickly 
declared  himself  against  the  king ;  and  having  some 
command  in  Bristol,  when  it .  was  first  taken  by 
prince  Rupert  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  being 
trusted  with  the  command  of  a  little  fott  upon  the 
line,  he  rd^used  to  give  it  up,  after  the  goveraw  had 
sigaed  the  articles  of  surrender,  and  kept  it  some 
hours  after  the  prince  was  in  the  town,  and  killed 
some  of  the  soldiers ;  for  which  the  prince  resolved 
to  hang  him,  if  some  friends  had  not  interposed  for 
him,  upon  his  want  of  experience  in  war ;  and  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  quit  the  place  by  very  gtetA  im<» 
portunity,  and  with  much  difficulty.  After  this,  hav- 
ing done  eminent  service  to  the  parliament,  e$^^ 
dally  at  Taunton,  at  land,^  he  then  betook  himsdf 
i^holly  to  the  sea ;  and  quickly  made  himself  signal 
there.     He  was  the  first  man  that  dedined  the  did 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  migfat 
be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined ;  and  de- 

^  After  this--at  land»]  Not  m  MS. 
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gfmed  t)iose  ndw  wtikih  bad  iKen^loag  in  practioe^  book 
to  ketp  his  ship,  and  Ub  man  out  of  danger;  which 


bad  boeii  heid  in  former  time&A  point  oi  great  abi«  ^ ^^^'- 
Jitjr  and  drcums^ledion ;  as  if  tiie  pidndpal  art*  re* 
qiiisUe  in  Hye  captaia  of  a  ship  had  beepn  to  }se  mt4 
to  cone  home  safe  agnn*  Hte  wasthe  fint  mm 
fvho  brw^it 'thoBhipB  0  contemn  castiies  on'^ore, 
wJiicfa  bad  been  Iboiigbt  &fetvejf  ftitmdaUe;  and 
were  dBCorared  by  faim  t9  oiabe  a  noise  otily/and 
to  flight  those  who  «onld  norely  be  hurt  by  them. 
He  was  the  fint  that  infiiasd  that  {nnpoxtioii  of  cou- 
rage.into,  the  8eani«i»  by  inaldng  them  see  by  expe<i  ' 
lience^  what  migbty  tl^ingis  they  could  do,  if  (hey 
were  resohred ;  and  taught  them  to  %ht  in  6e  as 
wdl  as  upon  water:  and  though  he  hath  been  very 
well  imitated  and  followed)  he  was  the  first  titat 
gasre  the  example  of  that  kind  of  nav^al  courage «, 
and  b^  and  iwolute  achievementB. 

After  all  ibis  lustre  and  gkMpy,  in  which  the  pro- The  pariia. 
tector  seemed  to  flourfeh,  the  season  of  the  ye^K^^^^^ 
threatened  some  tempest  and  foul  weather.  January*'^*"-  ^^- 
bffoo^t  the  parUameot  agsin  together.    They  did 
not  reassemble  with  the  same  temper  and  resigna- 
tion in  which  they  parted ;  and  it  (prickly  appeared 
how  unseciire  new  institutions  of  government  are ; 
and  when  the  contrivers  of  them  have  provided,  as 
tliey  think,  against  all  mischievous  contingencies, 
tfi^  find,  that  tbey  have  unwarily  left  a  gap  open  to 
let  their  destruction'  in  upon  them. 

Cravpwafl  Ihdbgbt  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for 
his  omn  seooiity,  and  to  restndn  the  insolence  of  the 
commons^  by  havag  called  the  other  house ;  which 

s  that  ga?e  the  example  of  that  drew  the  copy  of  naval 
that  kind  of  navttl   courage]     cowage 
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BOOK  by  the  petition  and  advice  was  to  be  done ;  and  har^ 

!_  ing  filled  it,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  officers  of 

1658.    fYke  army,  and  such  others  as  he  had  good  reason  to 
be  confident  of.     So  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
the  day  appointed  to  meet,  (whereas,  before^   the 
parliament  used  to  attend  him  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber, when  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  them ;  now) 
he  came  to  the  house  of  lords ;  where  his  new  cre^ 
ations  were ;  then  he  sent  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the  black  rod  to  call  the  commons  to  him.  And  they 
being  conducted  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  he  being 
placed  in  his  chair  under  a  cloth  of  state,  b^un  his 
cromwdi    spcech  iu  the  old  style,  ^^My  lords,  and  you,  the 
tbim.  ^    **  knights,  citizens,  and  bui^gesses,  of  the  house  of 
**  commons :"  and  then  discoursed  some  particulars, 
which  he  recommended  to  them ;  thanked  them  *'  for 
**  their  fair  correspondence  the  last  session  f  and  as- 
sured them,  ^*  if  they  would  continue  to  prosecute 
**  his  designs,  they  should  be  called  the  blessed  of 
**  the  Lord,  and  generations  to  come  should  bless 
"  them." 

But  as  soon  as  the  commons  came  to  their  house,, 
they  caused  the  third  article  of  the  petition  and 
advice  to  be  read ;  by  which  it  was  provided,  that 
no  members  legally  chosen  should  be  excluded  from 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  but  by  consent  of 
of  Mmmons  that  house  of  which  they  were  members.    Upon 
th^ri^m-  which,  they  proceeded  to  the  calling  over  their 
bew  that    house,  and  readmitted  presently  all  those  who  had 
eluded,  by  becu  cxdudcd  for  refiising  to  sign  that  recognition 
ciftoseintbeof  the  protcctor ;  and  by  this  means,  above  a.hun- 
Sdli«.°  *"^  dred  ^  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  the  protector 

« 

'^  above  a  hundred]  near  two  hundred 
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had,  came  and  sat  in  the  house;  among  whom  were  book 
MT*  Harry  Vane,  Haslerig,  and  many  other  signal 1_ 


men ;  who  had  much  the  more  credit  and  interest  ^  ^^^* 
in  the  house,  for  having  been  excluded  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  commonwealth ;  many  of  those  who 
had  subscribed  it,  valuing  themselves  for  having 
thereby  become  instruments  to  introduce  them  again, 
^who  could  never  otherwise  have  come  to  be  read- 
mitted. 

As  soon  as  these  men  came  into  the  house,  they  Their 
begun  to  question  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  tiont  after- 
the  other  house;  'Hhat  it  was  true,  the  petition ^'*^' 
*^  and  advice  had  admitted  there  should  be  such  an 
**  house ;  but  that  it  should  be  a  house  of  peers,  that 
**  they  should  be  called  my  lordSf  there  was  no  pro- 
**  vision ;  nor  did  it  appear  what  jurisdiction  it 
^*  should  have :  that  it  would  be  a  very  ridiculous 
thing,  if  they  should  suffer  those  who  were  created 
by  themselves,  and  sat  only  by  their  vote,  to  be 
**  better  men  than  they,  and  to  have  a  negative 
**  voice  to  control  their  masters.  When  they  had 
enough  vilified  them,  they  questioned  the  protec- 
tor's authority  to  send  writs  to  caU  them  thither: 
Who  gave  him  that  authority  to  make  peers? 
that  it  had  been  the  proper  business  of  that  house 
**  to  have  provided  for  all  this ;  which  it  is  probable 
^*  they  would  have  done  at  this  meeting,  if  he  had 
*^  not  presumptuously  taken  that  sovereign  power 
**  upon  him." 

Cromwell  was  exceedingly  surprised  and  per- 
I^exed  with  this  new  spirit ;  and  found  that  he  had 
been  shortsighted  in  not  having  provided,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  filling  his  house  of  commons, 
when  he  erected  his  other  of  peers :  for  he  had  taken 
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BOOK  smaj  those  out  of  that  house,  wiio  were  the  boldest 
^^'     spacers,  and  best  able  to  oppose  this  torrapl^  to  in* 


14$58.   srtitute  this  other  home,  irkhbut  suppljiny  thnae 

.    o^bmt  places  bj  nieii  who  opaid  as  w^  undo^tfae 

work  of  the  other.     Howerer,  hemade  one  ettart 

Cromwell   Q^ore ;  and  convened  both  houses  befeve  him ;  pmi 

both        my  magisteriailj,  and  in  a  dialect  'he  had  neNrer 

s^^^iT  QMd  before,  refRnehended  ihem*  for  presuming  .fav 

them.        question  his  authority.    ^*  The  other  house/'  he  i^M, 

<<  were  lords,  add  dibuld  be  lords ;"  and  couuianded 

them  ^*  to  enter  upon  such  business,  as  might  be  ftr 

*^  the  benefit,  not  the  distiaction  of  the  ooouDmi- 

*^  wealth ;  which  he  would  with  God's  help  pnev^it.^ 

And  when  he  ibimd  this  ammadTeonion  did  not  re- 

fonn  them,  but  that  'they  continued  in  their  pre- 

sumplaon,  and  every  day  improved  itheir  repmaehes 

and  eontompt  of  him,  he  went  to  his  house  dP  loids 


He  dis-      upon  the  fourth '  of  CVsbraary ;  and  sending  for  the 

wlvc8  that  /iL        f_     i_    J  ji  i_  • 

pariiameot  comm<ms,  Etter  he  had  used  many  sharp  expressions 
^^'  ^'  .  of  ihdignaticm,  he  told  diem,  ^  that  it  conoerBed  his 
^*  interest,  as  much  as  the  peace  and  tranquilKty  of 
**  die  nation,  to  dissolve  that  parliameiit ;  and  than- 
**  fore  he  did  put  an  end  to  their  sitting.'^  fio  tint 
cloud  was,  for  the  present,  dimpoted,  that  threat- 
ened so  great  a  storm. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  Gromwett  fi^und 
hin^^  at  ease  to  prosecute  his  odier  designa.  After 
Baynoids    the  taking  ct  Manlike,  Rayndds,  who  was  com-' 


coming  out  mander  in  chief  of  that  body  of  the  Ei^^Ui  in  the 

^'*^*'^"*  service  of  France,  endeavouring  to  give  his  friends 

in  Englimd  a  visit,  was;  together  widi  seine 'other 

ofl&cers  who  accompanied  him,  cast  away,  and  drown- 


^  Ibunh]  twenddtk 
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«1  at  sea;  upon  vchich,  befbne  the  duBolutkiB  of  the  book 
jmrMnvoGaU  Lockhart^.wbo.was  .tlie  prateetor^s  mn^ 


liMsador-  in  France^  was  designed  to  UOtB  that  cfaai^  i^^- 
upofti  Hm ;  and  all  things,  wfaick  were  to  be  traens^ 
povted  ftmn  JSngland,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  hu^- 
flUMSs  in \FlaBders  thanext  spring,  were  despatched^ 
Willi  the  more  care  and  punctuality,  that,  there 
ittjght  be  no  lOom  left  far  the-  cardinal  to  imagane^ 
that;  tbe  j^otector  was  in  any.  degree  pea^piexed 
withjthe  contradictioB  and  ill  hnmour  of  the  parlia* 

lttttlv«  ... 

As  Boon  as  be.  was  rid  of  tliat»  he  thoi^t  it  as 
neaesany  to  give  some  instances  at  home,  how  .litiAe 
ha  leaned  those  men  who  were  thought  to  be.  so 
much  bis  rivals  in  power,  and  in  the  opinien  of  tte 
aiHly,  that  he  durstnot  disobUge  them.  And  there** 
fare>  after  some  Aeatp  expostulatioDs  .with  Lan(ibert# 
wtta  was  as  positive  in«  his  own  fauaoioor,  he  .sent  to 
biai  for  bis  oomraissioD ;  which  he  adlenlj  gave  np^  cromwen 
when  there  was  A  general  imaginatiml  that  he  would  bert  out  of 
have  refiued  to  have  delivered  it.    So  he  .was  de*^^^^^' 
po^ed  of  his  regiment,  his  auth(»ri1y  in  the  army, 
and  of  being  augor  general  in  the  north,  in  an  in- 
stant^ without  the  least  appearance  of  conteidictBon 
€Bt  manmur,  and  the  officers  Cnmiwell  substituted 
in.  .the  several  plaaes,  found  all  the  obedience  that 
had  beea. paid:  to.  the  other ; .  and  Lambert  retired  to 
his  gaxden  as  unvintad  and  untakett  notice  of,  as  if 
he  had  aerer  been  in  authorily ;  which  gave  great 
nspQiatidia  to  the  protector,  that  he  was  entire  mas- 
ter of  bia  army  • 
He  had  observted^  throughout  the  parliament,  that 

^  despalehed]  executed 
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people,  as  they  had  been  formidaUe  to  him.     For, 


1658.    i^iiQgt  iiig  party  were  prosecuting  to  have  his  au- 
thority confirmed  to  him,  and  that  he  might  have 
the  title  of  king  conferred  upon  him,  Lambert  was 
as  solicitous  to  have  the  major  generals  con&tned 
by  parliament,  and  to  have  their  dependence  only 
upon  it ;  which,  with  the  authorily  they  had  of  list* 
ing  men  in  a  readiness,  would  have  made  their 
power,  and  their  strength,  in  a  short  tin^  to  be 
He  abridges  equal  to  the  other's.     Now  that  was  over,  Cromwell 
oAk^^  was  content  to  continue  their  names,  that  they 
|^,f*°^    might    still    be    formidable  in  the    counties,   but 
abridged  them  of  aU  that  power  which  might  be 
inconvenient  to  himself. 

He  took  likewise  an  occasion  from  an  accident 
that  happened,  to  amuse  the  people  with  the  appre- 
hension of  plots  at  home  to  facilitate  an  invasion 
Heac.  from  abroad;  and  sendinir  for  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  lord  aldermen  to  attend  him,  he  made  them  a  large  dis^ 
^Tbecity  course  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being  sur* 
dr\be  ^^^  prised ;  **  that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  upon  the 
▼alien,  aod  tt  Towcr ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  there  should 

the  mar- 

qou  of  ^     '^  be  a  general  insurrection  in  the  city  of  the  cava- 

beiDg  in     **  Ucrs,  and  discontented  party,  whilst  the  city  re- 

"^ '  '    ^*  mained  so  secure,  that  they  had  put  their  militia 

into  no  posture  to  be  ready  to  preserve  themselves 

in  such  an  attempt ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 

they  were  so  negligent  in  their  discipline,  that 

the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  lain  securety  in  the 

city  fill!  three  weeks  without  being  discovered; 

**  who  was  sent  over  by  the  king  to  countenance  a 

'*  general  insurrection,  whilst  the  king  himself,"  he 

said,  ^*  had  ten  thousand  men  ready  at  Bruges,  with 
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**  two  and  twenty  ships,  with  which  he  meant  to  Book 

'^  invade  some  other  more  northern  part  of  the  king '- — 

"  dom.'"     He  wished  them  *•  to  lose  no  time  in  put-    ^^^®' 
^*  ting  their  militia  into  a  good  posture,  and  to  make 
^^  very  strict  searches  to  discover  what  strangers 
**  were  harboured  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
^^  to  keep  good .  watches  every  night."     He  ordered 
double  guards  to  be  set  about  the  Tower ;  and  that 
they  might  see  that  there  was  more  than  ordinary 
occasion  for  all  this,  he  caused  very  many  persons 
of  all  conditions,  most  of  them  such  as  were  reason- 
ably to  be  suspected  to  be  of  the  king's  party,  to  be 
surprised  in  the  night  in  their  beds,  (for  those  cir- Many  per- 
cumstances  made  all  that  "viras  done  to  be  the  more  ^"u^^ 
notorious,)  and,  alter  some  short  examination,  to  be^^^ 
sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  to  other  prisons ;  for  there 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  severity  used  in 
the  several  counties ;  for  the  better  explanation  and 
understanding  whereof,  it  will  be  necessary  now  that 
we  return  to  Flanders. 

Within  little  more  than  two  months  after  the  The  king's 
king's  coming  to  Bruges,  the  little  treaty  which  had  piaoden. 
been  signed  by  the  archduke  with  the  king,  was 
sent  ratified  from  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain;  with 
many  great  compliments ;  which  the  king  was  will- 
ing should  be  believed  to  be  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance. After  wonderful  excuses  for  the  lowness 
of  their  affairs  in  all  places,  which  disabled  them  to 
perform  those  services  which  are  due  from  and  to  a 
great  king,  they  let  his  majesty  know,  **that  the 
"  catholic  king  had  assigned  so  many  crowns  as 
^^  amounted  to  six  thousand  gilders,  to  be  paid 
**  every  month  towards  a  royal  aid ;  and  half  so 
*^  much  more,  for  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
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^^'     *<  was  AS  much  as  tticdr  neoeafiliea  would  bear;  aind 


1658. 


5<  tke  smallaett  should  be  jreoompeiiied  by  the  pvsc- 
^^tufility.of  Uie  payment;"  the  first  Tpuymen^  being 
to  be  made,  about  the  middle,  of  the  ncot  moBtfa ; 
without  taking  notice  that  the  kii^  had  been  al« 
teady  in  that  country  near  three  months,  diiriiig 
which  time  he  had  Aot  received  the  least  present^  or 
asfiofitanoe  towards  his  sui^ort* 

They  were  wilUng  that  the  kmg  should  raise  four 
r^ments  of  foot,  which  should  march  with  their 
anny»  until  the  king  should  find  the  season  ripe  to 
make  an  invasion  ivith  that  other  supply  which  thi^ 
w&re  bound  by  the  treaty  to  give.    But  for  the  raia^ 
ing  those  four  regiments,  there  was  not  one  penny 
allowed;  or  any  other  encouragementi  than  little 
quarters  to  bring  their  men  to;  and,  after  theur 
muster,  the  common  allowance  of  bread.    However, 
the  king  waa  ^iad  of  the  opportunity  to  emjdoy  mid 
dispose  of  many  officers  and  soldiers,  who  flocked  to 
hitu  from  the  time  of  his  first  comuig  into  Flanders. 
'"^*^^r  ^^  resolved  to  raise  one  raiment  of  guards,  the 
regiments  Mmmand  whcroof  he  gave  to  the  lord  Wentworth, 
jecti  ia     which  was  to  do  duty  in  the  army  as  common  men, 
fiMden.    ^  his  migesty  should  be  in  such  a  posture,  that 
they  might  be  brought  about  his  person.    The  nmr- 
quis  of  Ormond  had  a  regiment  ia  order  to  be  com- 
manded by  his  lieutenant  cdonel,  that  the  Irish 
might  be  tempted  to  come  over.    The  eairl  of  Ro* 
Chester  would  have  a  regiment,  that  such  officers 
and  soldiers  niight  resort  to,  who  were  demoiis  to 
serve  utkder  his  conimand :  and  because  the  Soots 
had  many  officers  about  the  court,  Who  pretended 
that  they  could  draw  many  of  their  countiymen  to 
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thettb  tiie  king  gsre  the  foiilrth  regiment  to  the  lord  book 
Newbiorgb,  a  noUeoHan  of  th«t  kingdom,  of  great 


oMragi^ ;  who  had  acF^^  his  father  and  himsdf  with    '  ^^^- 
T0ey  aigmd  fidelity.     Those  four  regiments   were 
raised  with  more  expedition  than  can  be  imagined, 
upon  so  little  encouragiement. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  cchnfirmed,  in  truth, 
from*  tbe  tine  that  his  majesty  came  into  Flanders, 
and  that  he  resolved  to  make  as  entire  a  cimjnno- 
tion  with  the  Spaniards  as  they  would  permit,  he 
gai«  notice  to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  would 
no  knger  receive  that  pension,  which,  during  theTbekiog: 
time  he  had  remained  at  Cologne,  had  been  reason^^Z^T 
aUy  well  paid ;  but,  after  his  coming  into  Flanders,  ^]^^^ 
he  never  would  receive  any  part  of  it.  Fmnce. 

The  Spanish  army  was  at  this  time  before  Conde ; 
a  pfaK^e  garrisoned  by  the  French  between  Valen- 
ciennes and  Cambray ;  which  was  invested  now  by 
don  Juan ;  who  finding  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
garrison  consisted  of  Irish^  and  that  there  was  in  it 
a  regiment  commanded  by  Muskery,  a  nephew  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  he  thought  this  a  good  sea- 
son to  manifest  the  dependence  the  Irish  had  upon 
the  king ;  and  therefore  writ  to  his  majesty  at  Bru- 
flfis,  and  d^red  that  he  would  send  the  marquis  to  The  mar- 

quia  of  Or- 

the  candp ;  which  Ms  majesty  could  not  refuse ;  and  mond  sent 
the  marquis  was  very  willing  to  go  thither ;  and  at  ^ith  the 
th6  same  time  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  ^^^^' 
seni  to  Brussels  (under  pretence  of  soliciting  th^^^^^^., 
payment  of  the  three  first  months,  which  were  as-  regiment. 
signed  to  the  king)  to  confer  with  don  Alonzo  de 
Cardinas  upon  all  such  particulars  as  might  be  ne-  The  chan- 
cessary,  to  adjust  some  design  for  the  winter  upon^eeiche- 
England;  don  Juan  and  the  marquis  of  Carracena J^*^;^^,^ 

VOL.  VII.  Q 
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BOOK  referring  all  things  which  related  to  England  to 

,        don  Alonzo,  and  being  very  glad  that  the  cfaancel- 

1658.    Iqf  ^ent  to  Brussels,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mar- 
to  confer 

with  don    quis  went  to  the  camp,  that  so  a  correspondence  be- 

Alonzo  de*  ,  ,,  ,  .«•-«- 

cmHitiai.    tween  them  two  might  ascertam  any  thing   that 
should  be  desired  on  either  side. 

Conde  was  reduced  to  straits  by  the  time  the 
marquis  came  thither ;  who  was  received  with  much 
more  civility  by  don  Juan,  at  least  by  the  marquis 
of  Carracena,  than  any  man  who  related  to  the  king, 
or  indeed  than  the  king  himself.  The  thing  they 
desired  of  him  was,  that  when  the  garrison  should 
be  reduced^  which  was  then  capitulating,  he  would 
prevail  with  those  of  the  Irish  nation,  when  they 
marched  out,  to  enter  into  the  Spanish  service,  that 
is,  as  they  called  it,  to  serve  their  own  king:  for 
they  talked  of  nothing  but  going  over  in  the  winter 
into  England ;  especially  they  desired  that  his  ne- 
phew Muskery,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  stout 
and  an  excellent  officer,  as  in  truth  he  was,  would 
come  over  with  his  regiment,  which  was  much  the 
The  nic.  bcst,  whatever  the  other  would  do.  After  the  capi- 
marquit's  tulatiou  was  signcd,  the  marquis  easily  found  oppor- 
with*M^  tunity  to  confer  with  his  nephew,  and  the  other  of- 
^^^'  ficers  of  the  several  regiments.  When  he  had  in- 
formed them  of  the  king's  pleasure,  and  that  the 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  Spaniard  was,  for 
the  present,  necessary  in  order  to  the  king's  service, 
the  other  regiments  made  no  scruple  of  it ;  and  en- 
gaged, as  soon  as  they  marched  out,  to  go  whither 
they  should  be  directed. 

Only  Muskery  expressly  refused  that  either  him- 
self, or  any  of  his  men,  should  leave  their  colours, 
till,  according  to  his  articles,  they  should  march  into 
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France.     He  said,  **  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  book 
••  honour  to  do  otherwise."     But  he  declared,  "  that     ^^' 


**  as  soon  as  he  should  come  into  France,  he  would  '  ^^^* 
'^  leave  his  regiment  in  their  quarters ;  and  would 
himself  ride  to  the  court,  and  demand  his  pass ;  . 
which,  by  his  contract  with  the  cardinal,  was  to 
be  given  to  him,  whenever  his  own  king  should 
**  demand  his  service ;  and  his  regiment  should  like- 
**  wise  be  permitted  to  march  with  him."  It  was 
urged  to  him,  ^*  that  it  was  now  in  his  own  power 
to  dispose  of  himself;  which  he  might  lawfully  do; 
but  that,  when  he  was  found  in  France,  he  would 
no  more  have  it  in  his  power."  He  said,  ^^  he  was 
**  bound  to  ask  his  dismission,  and  the  cardinal  was 
bound  to  give  it :  and  when  he  had  done  his  part, 
he  was  very  confident  the  cardinal  would  not  break 
his  word  with  him ;  but  if  he  should,  he  would  get 
nothing  by  it ;  for  he  knew  his  men  would  follow 
**  him  whithersoever  he  went ;  and  therefore  de- 
**  sired  his  uncle  to  satisfy  himself;  and  to  assure 
*^  the  king  and  don  Juan,  thiat  he  would,  within  six 
^*  weeks,  return ;  and  if  he  might  have  quarters  as- 
**  signed  him,  his  regiment  should  be  there  within 
**  few  days  after  him."  It  was  in  vain  to  press  him 
farther,  and  the  marquis  telling  don  Juan,  that  he 
believed  he  would  keep  his  word,  he  was  contented 
to  part  kindly  with  him ;  and  had  a  much  better  es- 
teem of  him  than  of  the  other  officers,  who  came  to 
him,  and  brought  over  their  men  without  any  cere- 
mony. 

Muskery  mardied  away  with  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  France,  rode  to  Paris ; 
where  the  cardinal  then  was;  who  received  him 
with  extraordinary  grace;  but  when  he  asked  his 

Q  2 
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BOOK  djamission,  and  ui^|ed  his  capitulation,  the  cardinal 
by  all  imaginable  caxes8es»  and  {nronuses  of  a  pension. 


]  65a  endeavoured  to  divert  him  firom  the  inclinatioQ ;  told 
him,  ^^  that  this  was  only  to  aerve  the  Spaniard,  and 
*'  not  his  own  king ;  who  had  no  employment  tor 
**  him :  that  if  he  would  stay  in  their  service  till  the 
king  had  need  of  him,  he  would  take  care  to  send 
him  and  his  raiment  in  a  better  condition  to  his 
majesty,  than  they  were  now  in."  When  he  could 
neither  by  promises  nor  reproaches  divert  him  from 
quitting  their  service,  he  gave  him  a  pass  only  tor 
himself;  and  expressly  refused  to  dismiss  the  Fo- 
ment ;  averring,  '*  that  he  was  not  bound  to  it,  be- 
**  cause  there  could  be  no  pretence  that  they  could 
*^  serve  the  king ;  who  had  no  use  of  them,  nor  where- 
f^  withal  to  pay  them." 

Muskery  took  what  he  could  get,  his  own  pass ; 
and  made  haste  to  the  place  where  his  r^ment  was; 
and  after  he  had  given  them  such  directions  as  he 
thou^t  necessary,  he  came  away  only  with  two  or 
three  servants  to  Brusseb ;  and  desired  don  Juan  to 
assign  him  convenient  quarters  for  his  regiment; 
which  he  very  willingly  did ;  and  he  no  sooni^  gave 
notice  to  them  whither  they  should  come,  but  they 
Mptkery  bchavcd  thcmselves  so,  that,  by  sixes  and  sevens,  his 
lament'  whole  r^^eut,  officers  and  soldiers,  to  the  nunolier 
sl^nlardt^  of  vcry  near  dght  hundred,  came  to  the  place  as- 
signed them;  and  brou^t  their  arms  with  them; 
which  the  Spaniard  was  amazed  at ;  and  ever  after 
very  much  valued  him,  and  took  as  much  care  for 
the  preservation  of  that  regiment,  as  o£  any  that 
was  in  their  service. 

When  the  marquis  proposed  any  thing  that  con- 
cerned the  king,  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  army, 
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don  Juan  rtiil  writ  to  don  Alonzo  to  confer  with  the  book 

XV. 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  about  it ;  who  fimnd  don 


Alonzo  in  all  respects  so  untractable,  and  so  abso^    ^^^^* 
loteljr  governed  by  the  Irish  Jesuit,  who  filled  his  oeiior  of ' 
head  with  the  hopes  of  the  levellers,  tbat^  after  he  qae^r^a- 
had  received  the  money  that  was  assigned  to  the^^^^ 
king,  he  returned  to  Bruges,  as  the  marquis  did^<>"^' 
from  the  army,  when  the  business  of  Conde  was 
over. 

It  was  well  enough  known,  at  least  generally  be*^ 
lieved,  from  the  time  that  the  secret  confidence  be<- 
gon  between  Cromwell  and  the  cardinal,  and  long 
before  Lockhart  appeared  there  as  ambassador,  that 
the  cardinal  had  not  only  promised,  **  that  the  king 
**  should  receive  no  assistance  from  thence ;  but  that 
nobody  who  related  to  his  service,  or  against  whom 
any  exception  should  be  taken,  should  be  permitted 
to  reside  in  France ;"  and  that,  as  the  king  had 
already  been  driven  thence ;  so,  when  the  time  should 
be  ripe,  the  duke  of  York  would  be  likewise  neces- 
sitated to  leave  that  kingdom.  And  now,  upon  the 
king's  coming  into  Flanders,  and  upon  the  coming 
over  of  the  six  thousand  English  for  the  service  of 
France,  and  the  publication  of  the  treaty  with  Crom- 
well, the  French  did  not  much  desire  to  keep  that 
article  secret  which  provided  against  the  king's  re- 
siding in  that  kingdom,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  many  other  persons,  by  name, 
who  attended  upon  the  king,  and  some  who  had 
charges  in  the  army.  And  the  cardinal,  and  the  xbe  cardi- 
queen,  with  some  seeming  regret,  communicated  it  noti^^to 
to  the  duke,  as  a  thing  they  could  not  refuse,  and  ^J^y^^J* 
infinitely  lamented,  with  many  professions  of  *^^d- j^^^'j^^^ 
ness  and  everlastinir  respect;  and  all  this  in  confi-*  the  French 
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XV 

it  was  ta  be  executed  by  his  departure. 


1658.        Amongst  those  who  by  that  secret  article  were  to 
leave  the  French  service,  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  one ; 
whose  name  was,  as  was  generally  believed,  put  into 
the  article  by  the  cardinal,  rather  than  by  CromweiL 
For  the  earl,  having  received  very  great  obligations 
from  the  cardinal,  thought  his  interest  greater  in  the 
queen  than  in  truth  it  was,  (according  to  his  natural 
custom  of  deceiving  himself,)  and  so,  in  the  cardi- 
nal's disgrace  and  retirement,  had  shewed  himself 
less  inclined  to  his  return  than  he  ought  to  have 
been ;  which  the  cardinal  never  forgave ;  yet  treated 
him  with  the  same  familiarity  as  before,  (which  the 
earl  took  for  pure  friendship,)  until  the  time  came 
for  the  publishing  this  treaty,  when  the  eari  was 
lieutenant  general  of  the  army  in  Italy.     Then  he 
sent  for  him ;  and  bewailed  the  condition  that  France 
The  earl     was  in,  **  which  obliged  them  to  receive  commands 
ordered      "  from  CromwoU,  which  were  very  uneasy  to  them ;" 
fea^e^^       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^9  **  ^^^  ^c  could  Stay  uo  longcr  in  their 
France.      t(  gervicc,  and  that  they  must  be  compelled  to  dis- 
^*  miss  the  duke  of  York  himself;"  but  made  infinite 
professions  of  kindness,  and  *^  that  they  would  part 
**  with  him,  as  with  a  man  that  had  done  them  great 
"  service."    The  earl,  who  could  always  much  better 
bear  ill  accidents  than  prevent  them,  believed  that 
all  proceeded  from  the  malice  of  Cromwell;  and 
quickly  had  the  image  of  a  better  fortune  iix  his 
£Emcy  than  that  he  was  to  quit ;  and  so  setting  his 
heart  upon  the  getting  as  good  a  supply  of  money 
from  them  as  he  could,  and  the  cardinal  desiring  to 
part  fairly  with  him,  he  received  such  a  present,  as 
enabled  him  to  remove  with  a  handsome  equipage  in 
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servants  and  horses.   So  he  came  directly  for  Bruges  Booic 
to  the  king ;  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  in  some     ^^' 


degree  gracious  before  his  majesty  left  Paris.     But    ^^^^* 
his  business  there  was  only  to  present  his  duty  to  his  Bruges  to 
majesty;  where  after  he  had  stigred  two  or  three **** ^*°*' 
days,  he  made  his  journey  to  the  army  to  offer  his 
service  to  don  Juan,  without  so  much  as  desiring 
any  recommendation  from  the  king. 

Th^re  was  nothing  more  known,  than  that  the 
Spaniard  had  all  imaginable  prejudice  and  hatred 
against  the  earl,  both  for  the  little  kindness  he  had 
shewed  towards  them  in  England,  whilst  he  was  se- 
cretary of  state,  of  which  don  Alonzo  was  a  faithful 
remembrancer,  and  for  the  more  than  ordinary  ani- 
mosity he  had  expressed  against  them  from  the  time 
that  he  had  been  in  the  French  service ;  which  an- 
gered them  the  more,  because  he  had  been  bom  in 
Spain.     He  had  then  likewise  rendered  himself  par- 
ticularly odious  to  Flanders;  where  he  was  pro- 
daimed,  and  detested  in  all  the  rhymes  and  songs  of 
the  country,  for  the  savage  outrages  his  forces  had 
committed  by  fire  and  plunder,  two  years  before, 
when  he  made  a  winter  incursion  with  his  troops 
into  that  country,  and  committed  greater  waste  than 
ever  the  French  themselves  had  done,  when  the  forces 
were  commanded  by  them.     Upon  all  which,  his 
friends  dissuaded  him  at  Bruges  from  going  to  the 
Spanish  army,  where  he  would  receive  very  cold 
treatment.     But  he  smiled  at   the   advertisement; 
and  told  them,  **  that  all  the  time  he  was  in  France, 
**  he  was  out  of  his  sphere ;  and  that  his  own  genius 
'^  always  disposed  him  to  Spain ;  where  he  was  now 
**  resolved  to  make  his  fortune."     And  with  this 
confidence  he  left  Bruges,  and  went  to  the  army, 

Q  4> 
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XV 

bif  reoeptioo  such,  both  from  don  Juao  and   the 
^^^^*    marquis  of  Carraceiui»  as  he  had  reason  to  expect; 
wluch  did  not  at  all  deject  him. 
ingratiatet      He  was  Dfesent  when  don  Juan  eat,  and  when 

hiiQMlf  '^ 

wHh  don  he  used  to  discourse  of  all  things  at  large ;  and  most 
vHthrt^d-  willingly  of  scholastic  points,  if  his  confessor,  or  any 
i^afpre-  other  learned  person,  was  present.  The  eail  always 
^"^^^bm^  interposed  in  those  discourses  with  an  admirable 
bad  ■gainit  acuteucss,  wMch,  besides  his  exactness  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  made  his  parts  wondared  at  by  every 
body ;  and  don  Juan  begun  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  his  company ;  and  the  more,  because  he  was  much 
given  to  speculations  in  astrology ;  in  which  he  found 
the  earl  so  much  more  conversant  than  any  man  he 
had  met  with,  that,  within  a  week  after  he  had  first 
seen  him,  he  desired  the  earl  to  calculate  ^  his  nati- 
yity.  In  a  word,  his  presence  grew  to  be  very  ac^ 
eeptable  to  don  Juap ;  which  when  the  marquis  of 
Carracena  discerned,  he  likewise  treated  him  with 
more  respect;  in  which  he  found  likewise  his  ac- 
count :  for  the  earl  having  been  lieutenant  general 
of  the  French  army  under  prince  Thomas,  in  con- 
junction with  the  duke  of  Modena,  against  Milan, 
the  very  year  before,  when  the  marquis  of  Carracena 
was  governor  there,  he  could  both  discourse  the  se- 
ver^ transactions  there  with  the  marquis,  and  knew 
how  to  take  fit  occasions,  both  in  his  presence  and 
absence,  to  magnify  his  conduct  in  signal  actions; 
which  the  marquis  was  very  glad  to  see,  and  hear, 
that  he  did  very  frequently.  And  don  Alonso  being 
sent  for  to  the  army  to  consult  some  affair,  though 

'  calculate]  compute 
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he  had  all  imaginable  detestation  of  the  earl,  and  book 
liad  prepared  at  much  prejudice  towards  him  in 


don  Juan  and  the  marquis,  whevi  he  found  him  in    ^^^' 
80  much  favour  with  both,  he  treated  him  likewise 
with  more  regard;  and  was  well  content  to  hear 
himself  commended  by  him  for  understanding  the 
affairs  of  England ;  which  he  desired  don  Juan  and 
the  marquis  should  believe  him  to  do.     So  that  be- 
fore he  had  been  a  month  in  Flanders,  he  had  per- 
fectly reconciled  himself  to  the  court,*  and  to  the 
army ;  and  suj^ressed  and  diverted  all  the  preju- 
dice that  had  been  against  him ;  and  don  Juan  in- 
vited him  to  spend  the  winter  with  him  at  Brussels. 
There  was  another  accident  likewise  fell  out  at 
this  time,  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  his  own 
stars.     The  French  had  yet  a  garrison  at  a  place  He  is  io. 
called    St.  Ghislain;    which,    being   within    few  ■■^  [n'^^rl 
leagues  of  Brussels,  infested  the  whole  country  very  qI^^^ 
much,  and  even  put  them  into  mutiny  against  the^^J*?^ 
court,  that  they  would  think  of  any  other  expedi- 
tion before  they  had  reduced  that  garrison ;  which 
was  so  strong  that  they  had  once  attempted  it,  and 
were  obliged  to  desist.  Half  the  garrison  were  Irish, 
under  the  command  of  Schomberg,  an  oflScer  of  the 
first  rank.     Some  of  the  officers  were  nearly  allied 
to  sir  George  Lane,  who  was  secretary  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  and  had  written  to  him  to  know^ 
**  whether  the  giving  up  that  place  would  be  a  ser- 
**  vice  to  the  king  ?  and  if  it  would,  they  would  un- 
**  dertake  it."    The  marquis  sent  his  secretary  to 
inform  the  earl  of  Bristol  of  it ;  who  looked  upon  it 
as  an  oppcMftunity  sent  from  heaven  to  raise  his  for- 
tune with  the  ^[Miniard.     He  communicated  it  to 

"»  few]  four 
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BOOK  (km  Juan,  as  a  matter  in  his  own  disposal,  and  to  be 

'. —  conducted  by  persons  who  had  a  dependence  upon 

]658.    JjIqi^  fj^^  y^^  ^}^Q  intended  it  only  as  a  service  to 

the  king.     So  now  he  became  intrusted  between  the 
king  and  don  Juan ;  which  he  had  from  the  begin- 
ning contrived  to  be ;  don  Juan  being  very  glad  to 
find  he  had  so  much  interest  in  the  king,  and  the 
king  well  pleased  that  he  had  such  credit  with  don 
Juan,  of  whose  assistance  in  the  next  winter  he 
thought  he  should  have  much  use ;  for  all  attempts 
upon  England  must  be  in  the  winter.     In  a  word, 
this  affair  of  St.  Ghislain  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
Spaniards ;  their  campaign  being  ended  without  any 
other  considerable  action  than  the  taking  of  Conde. 
They  foresaw  a  very  sad  year  would  succeed,  if  thtey 
should  enter  into  the  field,  where  they  were  sure 
the  French  would  be  early,  and  leave  St.  Ohislain 
behind  them ;  and  they  should  run  more  hazard  if 
they  begun  with  the  siege  of  that  place ;  and  there- 
fore they  authorized  the  earl  to  promise  great  re^ 
wards  in  money,  and  pensions,  to  those  officers  and 
soldiers  who  would  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  it. 
The  matter  was  so  well  carried,  that  don  Juan  as- 
sembling his  army  together  a  little  before  Christmas, 
in  a  very  great  frost,  and  coming  before  the  place, 
though  Schomberg  discovered  the  conspiracy,  and 
apprehended  two  or  three  of  the  officers,  yet  the 
soldiers,  which  were  upon  the  guards  in  some  out- 
forts,  declaring  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and 
receiving  the  Spaniards,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
conditions,  and  to  give  up  the  place,  that  he  might 
have  liberty  to  march  away  with  the  rest.* 

This  service  was  of  very  great  "*  importance  ta 

"  very  great]  infinite 
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the  Spaniard,  and  of  no  less  detriment  to  the  French,  book 
and  consequently  gave  great  reputation  to  the  earl ; 


who  then  came  to  the  king  at  Bruges,  and  said  all    '^^^* 
that  he  thought  fit  of  don  Juan  to  the  king,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  "  that  don  Juan  advised  his  ma- 
**  jeisty  to  send  some  discreet  person  to  Madrid,  to 
**  solicit  his  affairs  there ;  but  that  he  did  not  think 
'*  the  person  he  had  designed  to  send  thither''  (who 
was  sir  Harry  de  Vic,  that  had  been  long  resident 
in  Brussels)  *' would  be  acceptable  there."     This  was 
only  to  introduce  another  person,  who  was  dear  to 
him,  sir  Henry  Bennet,  who  had  been  formerly  in 
bis  oflEice  ^  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  bred 
by  him;   and  was  now  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
York ;  but  upon  the  factions  that  were  in  that  fa- 
mily was  so  uneasy  in  his  place,  that  he  desired  to 
be  hi  any  other  post ;  and  was  about  this  time  come 
to  the  king,  as  a  forerunner  to  inform  him  of  the 
duke  of  York's  purpose  to  be  speedily  with  him, 
being  within  few  days  to  take  his  leave  of  the  court 
of  France.     Bennet  had  been  long  a  person  very 
acceptable  to  the  king;  and  therefore  his  migesty  He  obtains 
readily  consented,  that  he  should  go  to  Madrid  in-?hatdr  h! 
stead  of  De  Vic:  so  he  returned  with  the  earl  to fho'Sf ih. 
Brussels,  that  he   might  be  presented,  and  made  [^"^^J.^^ 
known  to  don  Juan ;  from  whom  the  earl  doubted 
not  to  procure  particular  recommendation. 

The  time  was  now  come  that  the  duke  of  York  The  dake 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Fans,  and  so  came  to  leases 
the  king  to  Bruges;  where  there  were  then  all  the^^™;*" 
visible  hopes  of  the  crown  of  England  together,  and  ^^^^  ^ 
all  the  royal  issue  of  the  late  king,  the  princess  Hen- 

**  in  bis  otiice]  his  servant 
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BOOK  rietta  only  excepted;  for,  besides  the  king  and  his 
'     two  b!t>thers,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  the 


]  558.  princess  rojal  of  Orange  made  that  her  way  from 
Paris  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  stayed  there  some 
days  with  her  brothers. 
The  chaa-  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  king  made  the  chan- 
excbeqaer  cellor  of  the  exchcqucr  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
^wuor.  sir  Edward  Herbert,  who  was  the  last  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  being  lately  dead  at  Paris.  Now 
the  king  put  the  seal,  which  he  had  till  then  kept 
himself,  into  the  hands  of  the  chancellor ;  which  he 
received  very  unwillingly:  but  the  king  first  em- 
ployed the  marquis  of  Ormond,  with  whom  his  ma^ 
jesty  knew  he  had  an  entire  friendship,  to  dispose 
him  to  receive  it ;  which  when  he  could  not  do,  (he 
giving  him  many  reasons,  besides  his  own  unfitness, 
why  there  was  no  need  of  such  an  officer,  or  indeed 
any  use  of  the  great  seal  till  the  king  should  come 
into  England ;  and,  ^*  that  his  majesty  found  some 
^  ease  in  being  without  such  an  officer,  that  he  was 
*'  not  troubled  with  those  suits,  which  he  would  be, 
"  if  the  seal  were  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  officer  to 
**  be  used,  since  every  body  would  be  then  import 
**  tuning  the  king  for  the  grant  of  offices,  honours, 
**  and  lands,  which  would  give  him  great  vexation 
to  reftise,  and  do  him  as  great  mischiefs  l^  grants 
ing."  The  which  when  the  marquis  told  the  king,) 
his  majesty  himself  went  to  the  chancellor's  lodging, 
and  took  notice  of  what  the  marquis  had  told  him ; 
and  said,  ^*  he  would  deal  truly  and  freely  with  him ; 
**  that  the  principal  reason  which  he  had  alleged 
^'  against  receiving  the  seal,  was  the  greatest  reason 

P  and  do  him  as  great  mis-     great  mischief 
chief]  and  he  would  undergo 
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**  that  disposed  him  to  confer  it  upon  him/'    There-  book 
upon  he  pulled  letters  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he 


latelj  from  Paris  for  the  grant  of  several  ^^^^' 
reversions  in  England  of  offices^  and  of  lands ;  one 
whereof  was  of  the  queen's  house  and  lands  of  Oat* 
lands,  to  the  same  man  who  had  purchased  it  from- 
the  State;  who  would  willingly  have  paid  a  good 
sum  of  money  to  that  person  who  was  to  procure 
such  a  confirmation  of  his  title ;  the  draught  wherecrf* 
was  prepared  at  London,  upon  confidence  that  it 
would  have  the  seal  presently  put  to  it;  which 
being  in  the  king^s  own  hand,  none  need,  ak  they 
thought,  to  be  privy  to  the  secret.  His  majesty  told 
him  also  of  many  other  importunities,  with  which 
he  was  every  day  disquieted ;  and  **  that  he  saw  no 
*^  other  remedy  to  give  himself  ease,  than  to  put  the 
**  seal  out  of  his  own  keeping,  into  such  hands  as 
**  would  not  be  importuned,  and  would  help  him  to 
^*  deny."  And  thereupon  he  conjured  the  chancellor 
to  receive  that  trust,  with  many  gracious  promises 
of  his  favour  and  protection.  Whereupon  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  and  secretary  Nicholas,  using  likewise 
then*  persuasions,  he  submitted  to  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  who  delivered  the  seal  to  him  in  the  council, 
in  the  Christmas  time  in  the  year  1657 ;  which  par- 
ticular is  only  fit  to  be  mentioned,  because  many 
great  affairs,  and  some  alterations  accompanied, 
though  not  attended  upon  it. 

After  so  long  and  so  dark  a  retirement  in  Co- 
logne, the  king's  very  coming  into  Flanders  raised 
the  spirits  of  his  firiends  in  England.  And  when 
they  were  assured  that  there  was  a  treaty  signed 
between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  they 
made  no  doubt  of  an  army  sufficient  to  begin  the 
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BOOR  business,  and  then,  that  the  general  affections  of  the 
kingdom  would  finish  it.     The  king,  who  had  hi- 


1658.  therto  restrained  his  friends  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  unnecessary  dangers,  thought  it  now  fit  to 
encourage  them  to  put  themselves  into  such  a  pos- 
ture, that  they  might  be  ready  to  join  with  him 
when  he  appeared;  which  he  hoped  the  ^mniard 
would  enable  him  to  do  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Se- 
veral messengers  were  sent  from  England  to  assure 
Tmntw-    him,  "  that  there  was  so  universal  a  readiness  there, 

tiODS  of  the 

king's  ^*  that  they  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  stay  to 
Euglwd?  "  expect  the  king,  but  they  would  begin  the  work 
*^  themselves :"  yet  they  complained  much  of  the 
backwardness  of  those  who  were  most  trusted  by 
the  king,  and  they  again  as  much  inveighed  against 
the  rashness  and  precipitation  of  the  other,  ^^  that 
*^  they  would  ruin  themselves,  and  all  people  who 
*^  should  join  with  them." 

The  king  was  much  perplexed  to  discover  this 
distemper  amongst  those,  who,  if  they  were  united, 
would  find  the  work  very  hard ;  and  though  he  pre* 
ferred  in  his  own  opinion  the  judgment  of  those  that 
were  most  wary,  yet  it  concerned  him  to  prevent 
the  other  from  appearing  in  an  unseasonable  engage* 
ment ;  and  therefore  he  sent  to  them,  and  conjured 
them  **  to  attempt  nothing,  till  he  sent  a  person  to 
**  them,  who,  if  they  were  ready,  should  have  au- 
^^  thority  enough  to  persuade  the  rest  to  a  conjunc- 
**  tion  with  them,  and  should  himself  be  fit  to  con- 
*^  duct  them  in  any  reasonable  enterprise."' 
wTiich  wM      The  marquis  of  Ormond  had  frankly  offered  to 

the  occa-        ,        ,  .  ,  , 

ftionofthe  the  king,  ^Hhat  he  would  privately  go  into  Eng- 
onXnd's  ^*  land,  and  confer  with  those  who  were  most  for- 
EngiMd!**  **  "w^T^d ;  and  if  he  found,  that  their'  counsels  were 
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"  discreetlv  laid,  he  would  encourage  them,  and  book 
"  unite  all  the  rest  to  them ;  and  if  matters  were         ' 


**  not  ripe,  he  would  compose  them  to  be  quiet;"    *^^9- 
and  there  was  no  man  in  England  affected  to  the 
king's  service,  who  would  not  be  readily  advised  by 
him.    The  chancellor  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
his  journey,  as  an  unreasonable  adventure  upon  an 
improbable  design,  seeing  no  ground  to  imagine 
they  could  do  any  thing.    But  the  marquis  exceed- 
ingly undervalued  any  imagination  of  danger ;  and 
it  cannot  be  •  conceived,  with  what  security  all  men 
ventured  every  day,  in  the  height  of  Cromwell's  jea- 
lousy and  vigilance,  to  go  into  England,  and  to  stay  a 
month  in  London,  and  return  again.   The  king  con- 
senting to  the  journey,  the  chief  care  was,  that  the 
marquis's  absence  from  Bruges  might   not   create 
jealousy,   and    discourse,  **  whither  he  should   be 
**  gone."   Therefore  it  was  for  some  time  discoursed, 
**  that  the  marquis  of  Ormond  was  to  go  into  Grer- 
*•  many  to  the  duke  of  Newburgh,"  (who  was  known 
to  have  affection  for  the  king,)  and,  ^*  that  he  should 
**  from  thence  bring  with  him  two  regiments  for  the 
**  service  of  his  majesty." 

These  discourses  being  generally  made  and  be- 
lieved, the  marquis  took  his  leave  publicly  of  the 
king,  with  his  servants  fit  for  such  a  journey,  who 
continued  the  journey  towards  Germany ;  so  that  the 
letters  from  Cologne  to  all  places  gave  an  account  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond's  being  there;  whilst  he 
himself,  with  one  only  servant,  and  O'Neile,  (who 
had  encouraged  ^  him  very  much  to  that  undertak- 
ing,) took  the  way  of  Holland ;  and  hired  a  bark 

n  encouraged]  inflamed 
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BOOK  at  Schevetin;  in  which  they  embarked,  and  were 

XV 

■  safely  landed  in  Essex ;  from  whence,  withoat  any 

1658.  trouble,  they  got  to  London,  whilst  the  pailiameiit 
was  still  sitting.  When  he  was  there,  he  found 
means '  to  speak  with  most  of  those  of  any  condition 
upon  whose  advice  and  ^interest  the  king  most  de- 
pended, and  against  whose  positive  advice  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  attempted. 

The  temper  That  wUch  troufaled  him  most  was  to  discover  a 

he  found 

tbeking't  jealousy,  or  rather  an  animosity  between  many  of 
those  who  equally  wished  the  king's  restoration,  to 
that  degree,  that  they  would  neither  confi^r  nor  cor- 
respond with  each  other.    They  who  had  the  mdst 
experience,  and  were  of  the  greatest  reputation  with 
those  who  would  appear  when  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  but  would  not  expose  themselves  in  meetings 
or  correspondencies  before,  complained  very  much  of 
the  rashness  of  the  other,  who  believed  any  offi- 
cer of  the  army  that  pretended  discontent,  and 
would  presently  desire  them  to  communicate  with 
**  such  persons ;  which  because  they  refused,    (as 
**  they  had  reason,)  the  others  loaded  them  with  re- 
proaches, as  having  lost  all  affection  and  zeal  for 
his  majesty's  service :"  they  protested,  "  that  they 
could  not  discover  or  believe  that  there  was  any 
such  preparations  in  readiness,  that  it  could  be 
'^  counsellable  to  appear  in  arms  against  a  govdm- 
**  ment  so  fortified  and  established,  as  the  protec- 
"  tor's  seemed  to  be :  that  it  was  probable  the  par- 
"  liament  might  not  comply  with  Cromwell's  de- 
**  sires ;  and  then  there  was  such  a  discovery  of  ma- 
**  lice  between  several  persons  of  potent  condition, 

^  means]  opporttiuity 
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that  many  advantages  might  be  offered  to  the  book 


XV. 


<<  kinged  party :  if  they  would  have  the  patience  to  - 
''  attend  the  event,  and  till  those  factions  should  be  '^^^ 
**  engaged  in  blood,  they  might  be  sure  to  advance 
**  the  king's  interest  in  disposing  of  themselves ;  but 
**  if  they  should  engage,  before  such  a  time,  in  any 
"  insurrection,  or  by  seizing  some  insignificant  town, 
<<  all  dissenting  parties  would  be  reconciled,  till  the 
"  king's  Mends  should  all  be  ruined,  though  they 
**  might  afterwards  return  to  their  old  animosities."  ' 
In  a  word,  though  they  appeared  very  wary,  they 
declared  such  a  resignation  to  the  king's  jdeasure, 
^  that,  if  the  marquis  were  satisfied,  upon  his  con- 
^*  ference  with  other  men,  that  the  time  was  ripe 
**  for  their  appearance  in  arms,  they  would  presently 
^  receive  his  orders ;  and  do  what  he  should  require, 
**  how  unsuccessfully  soever." 

On  the  other  side,  there  were  many  younger  men, 
who,  having  had  no  part  in  the  former  war,  were 
impatient  to  shew  their  courage  and  affection  to  the 
king.  And  those  men,  being  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  old  officers  of  the  late  king's  army,  who  saw 
many  of  their  old  soldiers  now  in  Cromwell's  army, 
and  found  them  to  talk  after  their  old  manner,  con- 
cluded that  they  would  all  appear  for  the  king,  as 
soon  as  they  should  see  his  colours  flying.  These 
men  talking  together,  would  oft;en  discourse,  how 
easy  a  thing  it  would  be,  with  two  troops  of  horse, 
to  beat  up  such  a  quarter,  or  seize  such  a  guard; 
and  then  those  men  consulted  how  to  get  those 
troops,  and  found  men  who  had  listed  so  many, 
which  would  be  ready  upon  call.  There  were  al- 
ways in  these  meetings  some  citizens,  who  under- 
took for  the  affection  of  the  city ;  and  some  of  these 

VOL.  VII.  R 
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^^'     truly  the  puttio^  many  gentlegieii's  sons  as  aj^ren- 


1658.  tices  into  the  city,  since  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
lAm,  had  made  a  gieat  alteration,  at  least  in  the 
general  talk  of  that  people.  It  was  iqion  this  kind 
of  materials,  that  many  honest  men  did  build  tibeir 
hopes,  and  upon  some  assuranoes  they  had  from  of-* 
ficers  of  the  army,  who  were  as  little  to  be  depended 
upon. 

There  was  another  particular,  whidi  had  princi- 
pally contributed  to  this  distemper,  which  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  had  made  men  impatient  to  be 
in  arms ;  which  was  an  opinion,  that  the  ki^g  was 
even  ready  to  land  with  such  an  army  as  would  be 
able  to  do  his  business.  This  had  been  dis^iersed  by 
some  who  had  been  sent  expresses  into  Flanders ; 
who,  though  they  always  lay  concealed  during,  the 
time  they  waited  for  their  despatches  from  the  king, 
yet  found  some  friends  and  acquaintance  about  the 
court,  or  in  their  way,  who  tfaouj^t  they  did  the. 
king  good  service  in  making  his  majesty  be  thought 
to  be  in  a  good  condition ;  and  so  filled  those  pec^le 
with  such  discourses,  as  would  make  them  most  wel* 
come  when  they  returned* 

When  the  marquis  had  taken  the  full  survey  of 
all  that  was  to  be  depended  upon,  he  conjured  the 
wanner  people  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  think  c£  aagf 
action  till  they  should  be  infallibly  sure  of  the  king's 
being  landed,  and  confirmed  the  other  in  their  wari-. 
ness;  and  being  informed  that  Cromwell  knew  of 
his  being  there,  and  made  many  searches  for  Mm, 


Themw-   he  thought  it  time  to  return.    And  so  about  the 

<mt  of  Eng.  time  that  the  parliament  was  disserved,  he  was 

conducted  by  Dr.  Qiiatermaine,  the  king's  physician^ 
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throngfa  Sussex;  and  there  embarkcfd,  and  safely  liqoft 
transported  into  Franoe ;  from  whence  he  came  into 


Flanders.  '^5®- 

This  gave  the  occasion  to  Cromwdl  to  make  that 
discoutse  before  mentioned  to  the  mayor  and  alder-* 
men  of  London,  of  the  k)rd  marquis  of  Ormond's 
having  been  three  weeks  in  the  city ;  of  which  he 
had  ireceivbd  perfect  ihteHigence  ihrni  a  hand  that 
was  not  then  in  the  least  degree  suspected,  nor  was 
then  widked  etough  to  put  him  into  Cromwell's 
hand ;  which  he  could  easily  have  done ;  of  which 
more  Shall  be  said  hereafter.  But  when  the  protec- 
tor was  well  assured  that  the  marquis  was  out  of  his 
itBK^f  which  vexed  and  grieved  him  exceedingly,  he 
caused  ali  persons,  who  he  knew  had,  or  he  thought  cromwcii 
ndgfat,  have  spoken  witb  Mm,  to  be  apprehended.  ^X'- 
All  prisons,  as  well  in  the  country  as  the  city,  w^re  '^"'* 
filed  with  those  who  had  been  of  the  king's  partyj 
or  he  bdieved  would  be ;  and  he  thought  this  a  ne- 
cessary season  to  terrify  his  enemies,  of  all  condi<^ 
tlons,  within  the  kingdom,  with  spectacles  which 
might  mortify  them. 

In  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  towards 
an  insurrection,  many  persons  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  dty,  had  received  commissions  for  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  foot ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  one 
Mr.  Stopley,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  Mr.  st«p. 
a  good  fortune  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  whose  mo«  gagemcnt 
ther  had  been  sister  to  the  earl  of  Norwich,  but  his  [°n^|** 
ihther  hkd  been  in  the  number  of  the  blackest  of- 
ffeders,  and  one  of  the  king's  judges.    This  son  of 
h&,  who  now  possessed  his  estate,  had  taken  great 
pains  to  mingle  ih  the  company  of  those  who  were 
ktib^n  to  have  affection  for  the  king ;  and,  upon  all 
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BOOK  occaaions,  made  professioDs  of  a  desire,  for  the  expi- 
ation of  his  fiither^s  crinie,  to  venture  his  own  life 


1658.    fmj  his -fortune  for  his  majest^s  restoration;  and 
not  only  Bs  fortune,  but  his  interest  was  consider- 
able in  that  maritime  county :  Sb  that^many  thought 
fit  to  cherish  those  inclinations  in  him,  and  to  en- 
courage  him  to  hope,  that  his  fidelity  might  deserve 
to  enjoy  that  estate,  which  the  treason  of  his  father 
had  forfeited.- 
^Mor.        There  was  a  young  gentleman,  John  Mordaunt, 
tire  for  the  fhc  youugcr  SOU,  and  brother,  of  the  earls  of  Peter- 
^'        borough;  who,  having  been  too  young  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  late  war,  during  which  time  he  had  his 
education  in  France  and  Italy,  was  now  of  age,  of 
parts,  and  great  vigour  of  miiid,  and  newly  married 
to  a  young  beautiful  lady  of  a  very  loyal  spirit,  and 
notable  vivacity  of  wit  and  humour,  who  concurred 
with  him  in  all  honourable  dedications  of  himself. 
He  resolved  to  embrace  all  opportunities  to  serve 
the  king,  and  to  dispose  those  upon  whom  he  bad 
influence  to  take  the  same  resolution ;  and  being  al- 
lied to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  he  did  by  him  in- 
form his  majesty  of  his  resolution,  and  his  readiness 
to  receive  any  commands  from  him.   This  was  many 
months  before  the  marquis's  journey  into  England. 
Mr.  Stapley  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
who  had  represented  his  affections  to  the  king,  and 
how  useful  he  might  be  towards  the  possessing  some 
place  in  Sussex,  and  his  undertaking  that  he  would 
do  so,  by  a  letter  to  the  king  under  Mr.  Stapley's 
own  hand :  and  thereupon  Mr.  Mordaunt  desired, 
that  his  majesty  would  s6nd  a  commission  for  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horse  to  him ;  which  he 
would  provide,  and  cause  to  be  ready  against  the 
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season  he  should  be  required   to  appear:   which  book 
commissioD,  with  many  others,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Mor-     ^^' 


daunt ;  and  he  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Stapley ;  who  was    *^5S- 
exceedingly  pleased  with  it,  renewed  all  his  vows 
and  protestations,  and  it  is  still  believed  that  he 
really  meant  all  he  pretended.    But  he  had  trusted 
some  servant,  who  betrayed  him ;  and  being  there- 
upon  sent  for  by  Cromwell,  his  father's  fast  old 
Mend,  was  by  him  so  cajoled  by  promises  and  by 
threats,  that  he  was  not  able  to  withstand  him ;  but  Mr.  suqp. 
bdieving  that  he  knew  already  all  that  he  asked  venwh^ 
him,  he  concealed  nothing  that  he  knew  himself  ;^i^0^^7/' 
informed  him  of  those  of  the  same  country  who 
were  to  join  with  him ;  of  whom  some  had  likewise 
received  oommissionfi,  as  wdl  as  himself;  and  in  the 
end  he  confessed,  *<  that  he  had  received  his  com- 
^^  mission  firom  Mr.  Mordaunt's  own  hand."    Before 
this  discovery  Mr.  Mwdaunt  had  been  sent  for  by 
Cromwell,  and  very  strictly  examined,  whether  he 
bad  seen  the  marquis  of  Ormond  during  his  late  be- 
ing in  London ;  which,  though  he  had  done  often, 
he  very  confidently  and  positively  denied,  being  well 
assured  that  it  could  not  be  proved,  and  that  the 
marquis  himself  was.  in  safety:  upon  which  confi- 
dent denial,  he  was  dismissed  to  return  to  his  own 
lodginff.    But  upon  this  discovery  by  Stapley,  heMr.Mor- 
was  within  two  days  after  sent  for  agam,  and  com- seised  on, 
mitted  dose  prisoner  to  the  Tower ;  and  new  men  ^^ 
were  every  day  sent  for,  and  committed  in  all  quar-  **»«  '^**"- 
ters  of  the  kingdom ;  and  within  some  time  after,  a 
high  court  of  justice  was  erected  for  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners,  the  crimes  of  none  being  yet  discovered ; 
which  put  all  those  who  knew  how  liable  they  them- 
selves were,  under  a  terrible  consternation. 

R  3 
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BOOK  *^  should  prevail  with  her  husband  to  plead;  then 
**  his  friends  might  do  him  some  service :  whereas^ 


it 


1668.  «« if  jjg  insisted  upon  the  point  of  law,  he  would  in- 
**  falliblj  suffer,  and  no  man  durst  speak  for  him/' 
The  other,  ^Hhat  they  had  no  sufficient  proof  to 
condemn  him  upon  any  particular  with  which  he 
stood  chai^d,  but  only  for  the  delivery  of  the 
commission  to  Stapley;  and  that  there  was  to  that 
point,  besides  Stapley,  one  colonel  Mallpry,  whose 
testimony  was  more  valued  than  the  other's."  This 
Mallory  had  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man,  and 
loved  Mr.  Mordaunt  very  well,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  were  principally  trusted  in  the  business  of  Sus- 
sex, and  had  been  apprehended  about  the  same  time 
that  Stapley  was ;  and  finding,  upon  his  first  exami- 
nation, by  the  questions  administered  to  him  by 
Thurlow,  that  all  was  discovered,  he  unwarily  con- 
fessed all  that  he  knew  concerning  Mr.  Mordaunt ; 
having  been  himself  the  person  principally  employed 
between  him  and  Stapley.  He  was  brought  in  cus- 
tody from  the  Tower,  to  give  in'  evidence  against 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  with  an  intention  in  the  court,  after 
he  had  done  that  good  service,  to  proceed  as  strictly 
against  himself,  though  they  promised  him  indem- 
nity. 

The  lady,  having  dear  information  of  this  whole 
matter,  could  not  find  any  way  that  night  to  adver- 
tise her  husband,  that  he  should  no  more  insist  upon 
the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court.  For  there  was 
no  possibility  of  speaking  with,  or  sending  to  him, 
during  the  time  of  his  trial.  Therefore  she  laid 
aside  the  thought  of  that  business  till  the  morning, 
and  passed  the  night  in  contriving  how  Mallory 
might  be  prevailed  with  to  make  an  escape;  and 
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was  so  dexterous,  and  so  fortunate,  that  a  friend  of  book 

hers  disposed  the  money  she  gave  him  so  effectually, L. 

that  the  next  morning,  when  Mallory  was  brought    ^^^^* 
to  the  hall  to  be  ready  to  give  in  his  evidence,  he 
found  some  means  to  withdraw  from  his  guard,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  crowd  he  easily  got  away. 

She  had  as  good  fortune  likewise  to  have  a  little 
note  she  writ  concerning  the  other  advice,  put  into 
her  husband's  hand,  as  he  passed  to  the  bar ;  which 
having  perused,  he  departed  from  his  former  resolu- 
tion; and  after  he  had  modestly  urged  the  same 
again  which  he  had  done  the  day  before,  to  spend 
time,  and  the  president,  in  much  choler,  answering 
as  he  had  done,  he  submitted  to  his  trial ;  and  be- 
haved himself  with  courage ;  and  easily  evaded  the 
greatest  part  of  the  evidence  they  had  against  him ; 
nor  could  they  find  proof,  what  presumption  soever 
there  might  be,  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond ;  and  he  evaded  many  other  particu- 
lars of  his  correspondence  with  the  king,  with  nota- 
ble address.    That  of  the  commission  of  Stapley  was 
reserved  to  the  last ;  and  the  commission  being  pro- 
duced, and  both  the  hand  and  the  signet  generally 
known,  by  reason  of  so  many  of  the  like,  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  at  Worcester,  and  by  many 
other  accidents,  Mr.  Stapley  was  called  to  declare 
where  he  had  it ;  and  seeing  himself  confronted  by 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  though  he  did,  after  many  questions 
and  reproaches  from  the  counsel  that  prosecuted,  at 
last  confess  that  he  did  recdve  it  from  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt ;  yet  he  did  it  in  so  disorderly  and  confused  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  he  had  much  rather  not 
have  said  it ;  and  answered  the  questions  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt asked  him  with  that  confrision,  that  his  evi- 
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BOOK  deuce  could  not  be  satis&ctory  to  anjr  imiiartial 
^^'    judges.     Then  Mallory  was  called  for;  but  by  oo 


1668.    search  could  be  found ;  and  they  could  not,  by  their 
own  rules,  defer  their  sentence.    And  it  so  fell  amt, 
by  one  of  the  judges  withdrawing  upon  a  sudden  fit 
of  the  stone,  ^  that  the  court  was  divided,  one  iurif 
for  the  condemning  him,  and  the  other  half  tfattt  he 
was  not  guilty;  whereupon  the  determuiation  de- 
pended upon  the  sin^  vote  of  the  president ;  who 
made  some  excuses  for  the  justice  he  was  about  to 
do,  and  acknowledged  many  oU^tions  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  prisoner,  and,  in  contemplation  thereof, 
pronounced  him  innocent  for  ought  appeared  to  the 
court.     There  was  not  in  Cromwdl's  time  the  like 
instance;  and  scaiice  any  oUier  man  escaped  the 
judgment,  that  was  tried  before  any  high  court  of 
justice.     And  he  was  so  offended  at  it,  that,  con- 
trary to  aU  the  forms  used  by  themselves,  he  caused 
him  to  be  kept  for  some  months  after  in  the  Tower," 
and  would  willingly  have  brought  him  to  be  tried 
again.    For,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  Mallory  was 
retaken,  and  they  had  likewise  corrupted  a  French- 
man, who  had  long  served  him,  and  was  the  only 
servant  whom  he  had  made  choice  of  (since  he  was 
to  be  allowed  but  one)  to  attend  him  in  the  prison : 
and  he  had  discovered  enough  to  have  taken  away 
his  life  several  ways.    But  the  scandal  was  so  great, 
and  the  case  so  unheard  of,  that  any  man,  discharged 
upon  a  puUic  trial,  should  be  again  proceeded  against 
upon  new  evidence  for  the  same  oflfence,  that  Crom- 
^  well  himself  thought  not  fit  to  undergo  the  reproach 

^  by  one  of  the  judges  with-  "  id  the  Tower,]  MS.  adds  ; 
drawing  upon  a  sudden  fit  of  whereas  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  itone,]  Not  in  MS,  released  the  same  monieat. 
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ai  ity  but  was  in  the  eoA  prevailed  with  to  set  him  book 
at  Uberty^.    And  he  was  very  few  days  at  liberty^ 


before  he  embarked  himself  as  frankly  in  the  king^s    ^^^- 
aenrice  as  b^ore,  and  with  better  success. 

Sir  Harry  Slingsby  and  poor  Dr.  Hewet  had  w(Mve  sir  Harry 
fcrtune ;  and  thar  blood  was  the  more  thirsted  after  con^Ld; 
for  the  oiiher's  indemnity ;  and  the  court  was  too  se» 
verely  reprehended,  to  commit  the  saaae  fauk  again. 
The  former  had  lain  two  years  in  prison  in  Hull, 
and  was  brought  now  up  to  the  Tower,  for  fear  they 
might  not  discover  enough  of  any  new  plot,  to  make 
80  many  formidaUe  examples,  as  the  present  con«* 
juncture  required.     They  had  against  him  evidence 
enoi^h,  (besides  his  incorrigiUe  fidelity  to  the  crown 
fipom  the  first  assaulting  it,)  that  he  had  contriyed, 
and  contracted  with  some  officers  <tf  Hull,  about  the 
tune  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  had  been  in  York- 
shire two  years  before,  for  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
block-houses  to  him  for  the  king's  service :  nor  did 
.  he  care  to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation ; 
but  rather  acknowledged  and  justified  his  affection, 
and  owned  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  with  very  little 
coaspliraent  or  ceremony  to  the  present  power.   The  and  doctor 
other.  Dr.  Hewet,  receiving  no  information  of  Mr.  fusing ',tui 
Mordaunt's   defining  the   way   formerly  resolved  ^  ^^^ ' 
upon,  (which  it  was  not  possible  to  convey  to  him 
in  that  instant,  nobody  being  suffered  to  speak  with 
him,)  and  being  brought  to  tiie  bar  as  soon  as  the  . 
other  was  removed  firom  it,  persisted  in  the  same  re* 
solution,  and  spdce  only  against  the  illegality  of  the 
court;  which,  upon  better  information,  and  before 
the  judgaoent  was  pronounced  against  him,  he  de- 
sired to  retract,  and  would  have  put  himself  upon 
his  trial !  but  they  then  refosed  to  admit  him ;  and 
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BOOK  SO  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  tliem 
both ;  which  they  both  underwent  with  great  Cbiia- 


Theatre  tiau  courage. 
both  exe.  Sir  HarTj  SUngsby,  as  is  said  before,  was  in  the 
Ao  account  ^^  Tmk  of  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire ;  and  was 
sunjjib!^."^  ^^*""*^  to  serre  as  a  member  in  the  parliament 
that  continued  so  many  years ;  where  he  sat  till  the 
troubles  begun;  and  having  no  relation  to  or  de- 
pendence upon  the  court,  he  was  swayed  only  by  his 
conscience  to  detest  the  violent  and  undutiful  be^ 
haviour  of  that  parliament.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  understanding,  but  of  a  very  melancholic  na- 
ture, and  of  very  few  words:  and  when  he  could 
stay  no  longer  with  a  good  conscience  in  their  coun- 
sels, in  which  he  never  concurred,  he  went  into  his 
country,  and  joined  with  the  first  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  king.  And  when  the  war  was  ended,  he  re- 
mained still  in  his  own-  house,  prepared  and  disposed 
to  run  the  fortune  of  the  crown  in  any  other  at- 
tempt :  and  having  a  good  fortune  and  a  general  re- 
putation,  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  people, 
than  they  who  talked  more  and  louder;  and  was 
known  to  be  irreconcileable  to  the  new  government; 
and  therefore  was  cut  off,  notwithstanding  very 
great  intercession  to  preserve  him.  For  he  was 
uncle  to  the  lord  Falconbridge ;  who  engaged  his 
wife  and  all  his  new  allies  to  intercede  for  him» 
without  effect.  When  he  was  brought  to  die,  he 
spent  very  little  time  in  discourse;  but  told  them, 
*^  he  was  to  die  for  being  an  honest  man,  of  which 
"  he  was  very  glad." 
And  of  Dr.  Dr.  Hewct  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  bred  a 
scholar,  and  was  a  divine  before  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles.     He  lived  in  Oxford,  and  in  the  army, 
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till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  continued  afterwards  to   book 

•  XV 

preach  with  great  applause  in  a  little  church  in 
London ;  where,  by  the  affection  of  the  parish,  he    *^^^' 
was  admitted,  since  he  was  enough. known  to  lie 
notoriously  under  the  brand  of  malignity.  When  the 
lord  Falconbridge  married  CromweU's  daughter  (who 
had  used  secretly  to  frequent  his  church)  after  the 
ceremony  of  the  time,  he  was  made  choice  of  to 
marry  them  according  to  the  order  of  the  church ; 
which  engaged  both  that  lord  and  lady  to  use  their 
utmost  credit  with  the  protector  to  preserve  his  life ; 
but  he  was  inexorable,  and  desirous  that  the  church- 
men, upon  whom  he  looked  as  his  mortal  enemies, 
should  see  what  they  were  to  trust  to,  if  they  stood 
in  need  of  his  mercy. 

It  was  then  believed  that,  if  he  had  pleaded,  he 
might  have  been  quitted,  since  in  truth  he  never 
had  been  with  the  king  at  Cologne  or  Bruges ;  with 
which  he  was  charged  in  his  indictment ' ;  and  they 
had  Uood  enough  in  their  power  to  pour  out ;  for, 
besides  the  two  before  mentioned,  to  whom  they 
granted  the  favour  to  be  beheaded,  there  were  three  coiooei 
others,  colonel  Ashton,  Stacy,  and  Betteley,  con*  and  stvy, 
demned  by  the  same  court ;  who  were  treated  with  J^^^  ^^j. " 
more  severity ;  and  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar-  J^™;^";^^ 
tered,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in  several  great  streets  executed. 
in  the  city,  to  make  the  deeper  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  two  last  being  citizens.    But  all  men  ap- 
peared so  nauseated  with  blood,  and  so  tired  with 
those  abominable  spectacles,  that  Cromwell  thought 
it  best  to  pardon  the  rest  who  were  condemned,  or 
rather  to  reprieve  them;   amongst  whom  Mallory 

'  iodictmeiit]  impeachment 
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BOOK  was  one ;  who  was  not  at  liberty  till  the  king'^  re- 
^^      t«m ;  and  was  more  troutd^  for  the  weakness  he 


1656.   had  been  guilty  of,  than  they  were  agamst  whont  h^ 
had  trespassed. 

Though  the  king,  and  alt  who  were  MthfiA  to' 
hitn,  were  exceedingly  afflicted  with  this  bloody  pro- 
ceeding, yet'Crdmwell  did  not  seem  to  be  the  tnore 
confirmed  in  his  tyranny.   It  is  true,  the  king^s  paity 
Cromwell   was  the  uorc  dispirited;  bnt  Cromwell  finind  afn- 
Inemitt'''^  <>^^  ^11^^  o^  enemy  much  more  dangerous   tfaAtt 
^^^  they,  and  tha*  knew  better  how  to  deal  with  MHi  lA 
his  own  way.     They  who  were  raised  by  him,  and 
who  had  raised  him,  even  almost  the  whole  bodj  of 
sectaries,  anabaptists,  independents,  quakers,  declared 
an  implacable  hatred  against  him ;  and  whilst  tb^ 
contrived  how  to  raise  a  power  to  contend  with  him, 
they  likewise  entered  into  several  conspiracies  to  as- 
sassinate him;  whidi  he  exceedingly  apprehended. 
An  addrcM  They  scut  au  address  to  the  king  by  one  of  theif 
Mftbaptists  party,  a  young  gentleman  of  an  honourable  extras- 
to  the  king.  ^^^^  ^^  J  great  parts,  by  whom  they  made  many  ex- 
travagant propositions,  and  seemed  to  depend  very 
much  upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  thereupon 
to  compute  their  own  power  to  serve  the  king ;  who 
gave  such  an  answer  only  to  them,  as  might  dispose 
them  to  hope  for  his  favour,  if  he  received  service 
flrom  them ;  and  to  believe  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
persecute  or  trouble  any  men  for  their  opinions,  if 
their  actiohs  were  peaceable ;  which  they  pretended 
to  affect. 

Since  the  spirit,  humour,  and  language  of  that 
people,  and,  in  truth,  of  that  tithe,  cannot  be  better 
described  and  represented,  than  by  that  petition  and 
address,  which  was  never  pnblished,  and  of  which 
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there  remaios  no  copy  in  any  hand,  that  I  know  of,  book 
but  only  the  original,  which  was  presentlsd  to  the 


king,  (it  being  too  dangerous  a  thing  for  any  man    ^^^^* 
who  remained  in  Eng^nd,  to  have  any  sudi  trans- 
cript in  his  custody,)  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place 
to  insert  the  petition  and  address,  in  the  very  words 
va  which  it  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  with  the  * 
letter  that  accompanied  it  from  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned b^re,  who  was  an  anabaptist  of  special  trust 
among  them,  and  who  came  not  with  the  petition, 
but  expected  the  king's  pleasure  upon  the  receipt  of 
ii;  it  being  sent  by  an  officer  who  had  served  the 
kiiig  in  an  eminent  command,  and  was  now  gracious 
amopgst  those  sectaries  without  swerving  in  the  least 
degree  from  his  former  principles  and  integrity :  for 
that  people  always  pretended  a  just  esteem  and  value 
of  all  men  who  had  laithfully  adhered  to  the  king, 
and  lived  soberiy  and  virtuouidy.     The  address  was 
in  these  words: 

To  his  most  excellent  majesty^  Charles  the  Second,  The  addrew 
king  of  Grreat  Britain^  France,  and  Ireland,  *  **  ' 
and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 

^^  The  humble  address  of  the  subscribers,  in  the 
behalf  of  themselves,  and  many  thousands 
more,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects. 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
'^  When  we  sit  down  and  recount  the  wonderful 
*^  and  unheard  of  dispensations  of  God  amongst  us, 
*^  when  we  call  to  our  remembrances  the  tragical  ac- 
''  tions  aod  transactions  of  these  late  times,  when  we 
*^.  seriously  consider  the  dark  and  mysterious  effects 
**  of  Providence,  the  unexpected  disappointment  of 
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BOOK  "  counsels,  the  strange  and  strong  convulsions  of 
•     "  state,  the  various  and  violent  motions  and  conuno- 


1658.  €t  ^QXiA  of  the  people,  the  nutny  chan^ings,  turnings, 
**  and  overtumings  of  governors  and  governments, 
•*  which,  in  the  revolutions  of  a  few  years,  have 
^*  been  produced  in  this  land  of  miracles,  we  cannot 
'^  but  be  even  swallowed  up  in  astonishment,  and  are 
*'  constrained  to  command  an  unwilling  silence  upon 
our  sometimes  mutinous  and  over4nquiring  hearts, 
resolving  all  into  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  that 
all-disposing  One,  whose  wisdom  is  unsearchable, 
*^  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out. 

**  But  although  it  is,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be, 
*^  far  from  us,  either  peevishly  or  presumptuously  to 
kick  against  the  irresistible  decrees  of  Heaven,  or 
vainly  to  attempt,  by  any  faint  and  infirm  designs 
**  of  ours,  to  give  an  interruption  to  that  overruling 
'*  divine  hand,  which  steers  and  guides,  governs  and 
determines  the  affSsdrs  of  the  whole  world ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  judge  it  a  duty  highly  incumbent  upon 
**  us,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  repair 
^*  the  breaches  of  our  dear  country.     And,  since  it 
<<  is  our  lot  (we  may  say  our  unhappiness)  to  be  em- 
**  barked  in  a  shipwrecked  commonwealth,  (whidi, 
like  a  poor  weatherbeaten  pinnace,  has,  for  so 
long  a  time,  been  tossed  upon  the  waves  and  bil- 
lows of  faction,  split  upon  the  rocks  of  violence, 
**  and  is  now  almost  quite  devoured  in  the  quicksands 
of  ambition,)  what  can  we  do  more  worthy  of 
Englishmen,  as  we  are  by  nation,  or  of  Christians, 
as  we  are  by  profession,  than  every  one  of  us  to 
put  our  hand  to  an  oar,  and  try  if  it  be  the  will  of 
^^  our  Godj  that  such  weak  instruments  as  we,  may 
be,  in  any  measure,  helpful  to  bring  it  at  last  into 
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^  the  safe  and  quiet  harbour  of  jufUoe  and  right-  book 
''eousness?  ^^' 

T6  thia  undertakilig)  thou^  too  great  ta^  ns,  ^^^^- 
we  are  apt  to  thfaik  oarselves  so  much  the  tnore 
"  strongly  engaged,  hf  how  tnuch  the  more  we  are 
**  aennble,  tfaaA  as  our  gina  hav^  been  the  greatest 
^  causes,  ao  our  tnanj  foHies  and  nnpnidenoes  httve 
'^  Bot  been  the  least  means  of  giring  both  Mrth  and 
^  growth  to  those'  macny  miseries  and  caliasikies, 
**  whkli  we,  togetbel*  with  three  once  most  fldiirish- 
*^  ifig  kingdoms,  do  nf  this  day  sadly  groan  irnder. 

^  It  is  not,  the  Lord  knows,  it  is  not  pleasing  unto 
^  us,  ttor  can  we  believe  it  will  be  gratefbl  to  youf 
majesty,  that  we  should  recur  to  the  beginnings, 
rise,  and  root  of  the  late  unhappy  difference  be- 
^  twixt  your  royal  fiither  and  the  ^parliament.  In 
**  such  a  discourse  as  ^is,  we  may  seem,  perhaps, 
^  rather  to  go  about  to  make  the  wMnds  bl^d 
afresh,  than  to  endeavour  the  curing  of  them :  yet 
forasmuch  as  we  do  profess,  that  w^  come  not 
**  with  corrosiyes  but  with  balsams,  and  that  our  de- 
**  sire  is  not  to  hurt  but  heal,  not  to  poor  vinegar 
**  but  oil  htto  the  wounds,  we  hope  your  majesty 
**  win  give  us  leave  td  open  them  gently,  that  we 
''  may  appty  remedies  the  more  aptly,  and  discover 
**  our  ^own  paat  errors  the  more  clearly. 

^  In  what '  posture  the  affairs  of  the^  nation^ 
**  stood,  before  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  dis- 
**  turbed  the  swMt  harmony  that  was  amongst  us,  is 
"  not  unknown  to  your  majesty :  that  we  were  Me^t 
^  With  a  long  peace,  and,  together  with  it,  with 
'*  riches,  wealth,  plenty,  and  abundance  of  all  thingd, 
''  the  lovely  companions  and  beautiful  products  of 
^  peace,  must  ever  be  acknowledged  with  thankful- 
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BOOK  "  ness  to  God,  the  author  of  it,  and  with  a  gratefiil 
'     "  veneration  of  the  memory  of  those  princes,  your 
1658*    t(  father  and  grandfather,  by  the  propitious  influence 
**  of  whose  care  and  wisdom  we  thus  flourished.    But, 
**  as  it  is  observed  in  natural  bodies,  idleness  and 
*^  fulness  of  diet  do  for  the  most  part  lay  the  founda- 
^*  tion  of  those  maladies,  and  secretly  nourish  those 
«<  diseases,  which  can  hardly  be  expeUed  by  the  as- 
**  sistance  of  the  most  skilful  physician,  and  seldom 
^*  without  the  use  of  the  most  loathsome  medicines, 
**  nay  sometimes  not  without  the  hazardous  trial  of 
**  the  most  dangerous  experiments ;  so  did  we  find 
**  it,  by  sad  experience,  to  be  in  this  great  body  po- 
**  Utic.   It  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  whole  common- 
'^  wealth  was  faint,  the  whole  nation  sick,  the  whole 
**  body  out  of  order,  every  member  thereof  feeble, 
**  and  every  part  thereof  languishing.     And  in  this 
<*  so  general  and  universal  a  distemper,  that  there 
*^  should  be  no  weakness  nor  infirmity,  no  unsound- 
ness in  the  head,  cannot  well  be  imagined.     We 
are  unwilling  to  enumerate  particulars,  the  men- 
*^  tion  whereof  would  but  renew  old  griefs ;  but,  in 
*^  general,  we  may  say,  and  we  think  it  will  gain  the 
**  easy  assent  of  all  men,  that  there  were  many  errors, 
**  many  defects,  many  excesses,  many  irr^ularities, 
**  many  illegal  and  eccentrical  proceedings,  (some  of 
*^  which  were  in  matters  of  the  highest  and  greatest 
concernments,)  manifestly  appearing  as  blots  and 
stains  upon  the  othecwise  good  government  of  the 
late  king.     That  these  proceeded  from  the  pravity 
^*  of  his  own  disposition,  or  from  principles  of  ty- 
**  ranny  radicated  and  implanted  in  his  own  nature, 
**  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  asserted,  without  ap- 
'*  parent  injury  to  the  truth ;  it  being  confessed,  even 
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*^  by  his  most  peevish  enemies,  that  he  was  a  gentle-  book 
*^  man,  as  of  the  most  strong  and  perfect  intellec-. 
tuals,  so  of  the  best  and  purest  morals,  of  any 
prince  that  ever  swayed  the  English  sceptre.  This 
^*  the  then  parliament  being  sensible  of,  and  desir- 
**  ous,  out  of  a  zeal  they  had  to  the  honour  of  their 
'*  sovereign,  to  disperse  and  dispel  those  black  clouds 
**  that  were  contracted  about  him,  that  he  might 
^  shine  the  more  glorious  in  the  beauty  of  his  own 
^'  lustre,  thought  themselves  engaged  in  duty  to  en« 
^^  deavour  to  redeem  and  rescue  him  from  the.  vio- 
*'  lent  and  strong  impulses  of  his  evil  counsellors ; 
**  who  did  captivate  him  at  their  pleasures  to  their 
^*  own  corrupt  lusts,  and  did  every  day  thrust  him 
**  into  actions  prejudicial  to  himself,  and  destructive 
^  to  the  common  good  and  safety  of  the  people. 

**  Upon  this  account,  and  to  this,  and  no  other 
**  end,  were  we  at  first  invited  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
^*  though  we  have  too  great  cause  to  conclude  from 
**  what  we  have  since  seen  acted,  that,  under  those 
**  plausible  and  gilded  pretences  of  liberty  and  re- 
"  formation,  there  were  secretly  managed  the  hellish 
**  designs  of  wicked,  vile,  and  ambitious  persons, 
**  (whom  though  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
'^  concealed,  Providence,  and  the  series  of  things, 
*^  have  since  discovered  to  us,)  yet  we  bless  God, 
*'  that  we  went  out  in  the  simplicity  of  our  souls, 
"  aiming  at  nothing  more  but  what  was  publicly 
**  owned  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  and  that  we  were 
**  so  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  casting 
^^  ojBT  our  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  extirpating 
'*  his  fiEimily,  that  we  had  not  the  least  intentions  of 
"  80  much  as  abridging  him  of  any  of  his*  just  pre- 
''  rogatives,  but  only  of  restraining  those  excesses  of 
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BOOK  **  government  for  the  future,  which  were  nothing 
'     "  but  the  excrescences  of  a  wanton  power,  and  were 
1658.    t€  more  truly  to  be  accounted  the  burdens^  thanor- 
**  naraents,  of  his  royal  diadem. 

These  things,  sir,  we  are  bold  to  make  recital  of 
to  your  majesty;  not  that  we  siq)po^  your  ma- 
jesty to  be  ignorant  of  them,  or  that  we  take  de- 
**  light  to  derive  the  pedigree  of  our  own  and  tiie 
nation's  misfortunes ;  but,  like  poor  wHdered  tra- 
"  vellers,  perceiving  that  we  have  lost  our  way,  we 
are  necessitated,  though  with  tired  and  irksome 
steps,  thus  to  walk  the  same  ground  over  again, 
that  we  may  discover  where  it  was  that  we  first 
^'  turned  aside,  and  may  institute  a  more  prosperous 
course  in  the  progress  of  our  journey.     Tfaaa  tar 
we  can  say  we  have  gone  right,  ke^ng  the  road 
of  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  having  as  yet  done 
nothing  but  what  we  think  we  are  able  to  justify, 
not  by  those  weak  and  b^gaiiy  arguments,  drawn 
*^  either  from  success,  which  is  the  same  to  the  just 
"  and  to  the  unjust,  or  from  the  silence  and  satis&c- 
*^  tion  of  a  becalmed  conscience,  which  is  more  often 
'*  the  effect  of  blindness  than  virtue,  but  from  the 
**  isure,  safe,  sound,  and  unerring  maxims  of  law, 
"  justice,  reason,  and  righteousness. 

^^  In  all  the  rest  of  our  motions  ever  since  to  this 
"  very  day,  we  must  confess,  we  have  been  wander- 
'^  ing,  deviating,  and  roving  up  and  down,  this  way 
*^  and  that  way,  through  aU  the  dangeroiKi,  uncouth, 
**  and  untrodden  paths  of  fanatic  and  enthusiastic 
*^  notions,  till  now  at  last,  but  too  late,  we  find  ouf» 
*^  selves  intricated  and  involved  in  so  many  wind- 
ings, labyrinths,  and  meanders  of  knavery,  that 
nothing  but  a  divine  clue  of  thread  handed  to  us 
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^  from  heaveiL  can  be  sufficient  to  extricate  us,  and  boor 

^  restore  u&    We  know  not,  we  know  not,  whether 1— 

**  we  have  juster  matter  of  shame  or  sorrow  admi-    ^^^^' 

*'  nistered  to  us,  when  we  take  a  reflex  view  of  our 

**  past  actions,  and  consider  into  the  commission  of 

**  what  crimes,  impiieties,  wickednesses,  and  unheard 

^  of  villainies,  we  have  been  led,  cheated,  cozened, 

**  and  betrayed,  by  that  grand  impostor,  that  loath- 

**  some  hypocrite,  that  detestable  traitor,  that*  pro- 

**  digy  of  nature,  that  opprobrium  of  mankind,  that 

**  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that 

^  compendium  of  baseness,  who  now  calls  himself 

•*  our  protector.     What  have  we  done,  nay,  what 

^^  have  we  not  done,  which  either  hellish  policy  was 

^  able  to  contrive,  or  brutish  power  to  execute  ?  We 

**  have  trampled  under  foot  all  authorities ;  we  have 

^  laid  violent  hands  upon  our  own  sovereign ;   we 

*^  have  ravished  our  parliaments ;  we  have  deflower- 

**  ed  the  vii^in  liberty  of  our  nation ;  we  have  put  a 

**  yoke,  an  heavy  yoke  of  iron,  upon  the  necks  of 

**  our  own  countrymen ;  we  have  thrown  down  the 

**  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  people's  safety;  we  have 

**  broken  often-repeated  oaths,  vows,  engagements, 

**  covenants,  protestations ;  we  have  betrayed  our 

**  trusts ;  we  have  violated  our  faiths ;  we  have  lifted 

*^  up  our  hands  to  heaven  deceitfully;  and  that  these 

*f  our  sins  might  want  no  aggravation  to  make  them 

^^  exceeding  sinful,  we  have  added  hypocrisy  to  them 

**  all ;  and  have  not  only,  like  the  audacious  strum- 

^*  pet,  wiped  our  mouths,  and  boasted  that  we  have 

'*  done  no  evil ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  our  abomi- 

**  nations  (such  as  are  too  bad  to  be  named  amongst 

**  the  worst  of  heathens)  we  have  not  wanted  impu- 

^*  denoe  enoqgh  to  say,  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified: 
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BOOK  <<  let  Jesus  Christ  be  exalted:  let  his  kingdom  be 

XV. 

<<  advanced :  let  the  gospel  be  propagated :  let  the 
*^  saints  be  dignified :  let  righteousness  be  estaUish- 
'*  ed :  Pudet  h^ec  opprobria  nobis  aut  diet  potu- 
**  isse^'dut  non  potuisse  refeUi. 

Will  not  the  holy  One  of  Israel  visit  ?  "will  not 
the  righteous  One  punish  ?  will  not  he^  who  is  the 
true  and  faithful  One,  be  avenged  for  such  things 
as  these?   will  he  not,  nay  has  he  not  already, 
<*  come  forth  as  a  swift  witness  against  us  ?  has  he 
*<  not  whet  his  sword  ?  has  he  not  bent  his  bow  ? 
**  has  he  not  prepared  his  quiver?  has  he  not  al- 
*^  ready  begun  to  shoot  his  arrows  at  us  ?  Who  is  so 
**  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
is  upon  us,  and  that  his  anger  waxes  hotter  and 
hotter  against  us?    How  have  our  hopes  been 
**  blasted  ?  how  have  our  expectations  been  disap- 
pointed ?  how  have  our  ends  been  frustrated  ?  All 
**  those  pleasant  gourds,  under  which  we  were  some- 
times solacing  and  caressing  ourselves,  how  are 
*^  they  perished  in  a  moment  ?  how  are  they  wither- 
ed in  a  night  ?  how  are  they  vanished,  and  come 
to  nothing  ?  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  righteous 
are  all  his  judgments.     We  have  sown  the  wind, 
**  and  we  have  reaped  a  whirlwind ;  we  have  sown 
**  faction,  and  we  have  reaped  confusion ;  we  have 
**  sown  folly,  and  we  have  reaped  deceit :  when  we 
looked  for  liberty,  behold  slaveiy ;  when  we  ex- 
pected righteousness,  behold  oppression ;  when  we 
**  sought  for  justice,  behold  a  cry,  a  great  and  a 
**  lamentable  cry  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

Every  man's  hand  is  upon  his  loins,  every  one 

complaining,  sighing,  mourning,  lamenting,  and 

*'  saying,  I  lam  pained,  I  am  pained,  pain  and  an- 
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^  guish,  and  sorrow,  and  perplexity  of  spirit,  has  book 
••  taken  hold  upon  me,  like  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  ^^' 
•*  travail.  Surely  we  may  take  up  the  lamentation  ifi*'*^. 
**  of  the  prophet  concerning  this  the  land  of  our  na- 
**  tivity.  How  does  England  sit  solitary?  how  is  she 
**  become  as  a  widow  ?  she,  that  was  great  amongst 
the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how 
is  she  now  become  tributary?  She  weepeth  sore 
in  the  night;  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks;  amongst 
^  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her;  all 
her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they 
are  become  her  enemies ;  she  lifteth  up  her  voice 
**  in  the  streets,  she  crieth  aloud  in  the  gates  of  the 
^  city,  in  the  places  of  chief  concourse,  she  sitteth, 
^*  and  thus  we  hear  her  wailing  and  bemoaning. her 
^  condition ;  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass 
by  ?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like 
unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  where- 
^*  with  the  Lord  hath  afBicted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger.  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions  is 
bound  by  his  hands,  they  are  wreathed,  and  come 
up  upon  my  neck ;  he  hath  made  my  strength  to 
**  faU,  the  Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  their  hands 
from  whom  I  am.  not  able  to  rise  up.  The  Lord 
hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the 
'*  midst  of  me ;  he  hath  called  an  assembly  to  crush 
^  my  young  men ;  he  hath  trodden  me  as  in  a  wine- 
**  press ;  all  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  me, 
**  they  hiss  and  wag  their  heads  at  me,  saying,  Is 
^*  this  the  nation  that  men  call  the  perfection  of 
"  beauty  ?  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?  All  mine 
^  enemies  have  opened  their  mouths  against  me ;  they 
**  hiss  and  gnash  their  teeth ;  they  say,  We  have 
**  swallowed  her  up;  certainly  this  is  the  day  that  we 
^  looked  for,  we  have  found,  we  have  seen  it.   . 
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BOOE      **  How  are  our  boinds  trouMed?  how  are  our 
'     ^  hearts  saddened  ?    how  ase  our  souls  afflicted^ 
1658.    u  whilit  we  hear  the  groans,  whilst  we  see  the  de- 
^  solation  of  oar  dear  countrj  ?  It  pitteth  us,  it  piti- 
**  eth  us,  that  Sion  should  lie  any  longer  in  the  dustr 
^  But,  alas !  what  shall  we  do  for  her  in  this  day  of 
**  her  great  calamity?  We  were  sometimes  wise  to 
**  pull  down,  but  we  now  want  art  to  build ;  we 
^  were  ingenious  to  pluck,  up,  but  we  have  no  skill 
^*  to  plant ;  we  were  strong  to  destroy,  but  we  are 
^  weak  to  restore :  whither  shall  we  go  for  help  ?  or 
^'  to  whom  shall  we  address  ourselves  for  rdief  ?  If 
^  we  say.  We  will  have  recourse  to  parliaments,  and 
^^  they  shall  swire  us ;  behold,  they  are  broken  reeds, 
^  reeds  shaken  with  the  wind.    They  cannot  save 
themselves.    If  we  turn  to  the  army,  and  say. 
They  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
it  may  be  they  will  at  last  have  pity  upon  us,  and 
^  deliver  us ;  behold,  they  are  become  as  a  rod  of 
^  iron  to  bruise  us,  rather  than  a  staff*  of  strength  to 
*^  support  us.  If  we  go  to  him  who  had  treacherously 
'^  usurped,  and  does  tyrannically  exerduse  an  unjust 
^  power  over  us,  and  say  to  him.  Free  us  from  this 
*^  yoke,  for  it  oppresseth  us,  and  from  these  burdens, 
*^  for  they  are  heavier  than  either  we  are,  or  our  &- 
**  thers  ever  were,  able  to  bear ;  behold,  in  the  pride 
''  and  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  he  answers  us.  You 
**  are  factious,  you  are  factious ;  if  your  burdens  are 
^*  heavy,  I  will  make  them  yet  heavier ;  if  I  have 
**  hitherto  chastised  you  with  whips,  I  will  hencefor- 
**  ward  chastise  you  with  scorpions. 

**  Thus  do  we  fly,  like  partridges  hunted,  from 
**  kill  to  liiU,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  but 
*^  can  find  no  rest ;  we  look  this  w^y^  and  that  way, 
'^  but  there  is  none  to  save,  none  to  deliver.    At  last 
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we. begun  to  whisper,  and  but  to  whisper  only,  book 

^  among  ourseiTes,  aajring  one  to  another,  Why L^ 

^  should  we  not  return  to  our  first  husband  ?  Surely  ^^^^* 
^  it  *will  be  better  with  us  then,  than  it  is  now.  At 
'*  the  first  starting  of  this  question  amcmgst  us,  many 
^  doubts,  many  fears,  many  jealousies,  many  suspi- 
^  cions  did  arise  within  us.  We  were  conscious  to 
^  ourselves,  that  we  had  dealt  unkindly  with  him, 
'^  that  we  had  treacherously  forsaken  him,  that  we 
^  had.  defied  ourselves  with  other  lovers,  and  that 
^  our  fflthiness  was  still  upon  our  skirts :  therefi>re 
^  were  we  apt  to  conclude,  if  we  do  not  return  unto 
^  him^  bow  can  he  receive  us  ?  or  if  he  does  receive 
^  us,  how  can  he  love  us  ?  how  can  he  pardon  the 
injuries  we  have  done  unto  him  ?  how  can  he  for- 
get the  unkindness  we  have  shewn  unto  him  in 
*^  the  day  of  his  distress  ? 

**  We  must  confess  (for  we  oome  not  to  deceive 
^  your  majesty,  but  to  speak  the  truth  in  simplicity) 
^^  that  these  cowardly  apprehensions  did,  for  a  while, 
^  make  some  strong  impressions  upon  us ;  and  had 
idmost  frighted  us  out  of  our  newly  conceived 
thoughts  of  duty  and  loyalty.  But  it  was  not  long 
**  before  they  vanished-,  and  gave  place  to  the  more 
^  noUe  and  heroic  considerations  of  common  good, 
public  safety,  the  honour,  peace,  welfere,  and  pros- 
perity of  these  nations;  all  which  we  are  per- 
^*  suaded,  and  do  find,  though  by  too  late  experi- 
**  enoe,  are  as  inseparably  and  as  naturaUy  bound  up 
**  in  your  miye8ty»  as  heat  in  fire,  or  light  in  the  sun. 
<'  Contemning  therefore  and  disdaining  the  mean 
<*  and  low  thoughts  of  our  own  private  safety, 
"  (which  we  have  no  cause  to  despair  of,  having  to 
^  deal  with  so  good  and  so  gracious  a  prince,)  we 
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•     "  ters  of  personal  concernment ;  but  did  think  our- 


1 658.    «  selves  engaged  in  duty,  honour,  and  conscience,  to 
**  make  this  our  humble  address  unto  your  majesty, 
and  to  leave  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  your  mercy : 
yet,  lest  we  should  seem  to  be  alt(^ether  negligent 
*^  of  that  first  good,  though  since  dishonoured,  cause, 
**  which  God  has  so  eminently  owned  us  in,  and  to 
**  be  unmindful  of  the  security  of  those,  who,  toge- 
'*  ther  with  ourselves,  being  carried  away  with  the 
**  delusive  and  hypocritical  pretences  of  wicked  and 
*'  ungodly  men,  have  ignorantly,  not  maliciously, 
**  been  drawn  into  a  concurrence  with  those  actions 
**  which  may  render  them  justly  obnoxious  to  your 
^'  majesty's  indignation,  we  have  presumed  in   all 
humility  to  offer  unto  your  majesty  these  few  pro- 
positions hereunto  annexed ;  to  which  if  your  ma- 
jesty shall  be  pleased  graciously  to  condescend,  "we 
do  solemnly  protest  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
^*  Ood,  before  whose  tribunal  we  know  we  must  one 
day  appear,  that  we  will  hazard  our  lives,  and  all 
that  is  dear  unto  us,  for  the  restoring  and  reesta- 
blishing your  majesty  in  the  throne  of  your  father ; 
*'  and  that  we  will  never  be  wanting  in  a  ready  and 
**  willing  compliance  to  your  majesty's  commands  to 
"  approve  ourselves 

"  Your  majesty's 

**  most  humble,  most  faithful, 
**  and  most  devoted  subjects  and  servants, 
"  fV.  Howard.  John  WUdman. 

^'  Ralph  Jennings.         John  Aumigeu. 
''  Edw.  Penkaruan.       Randolph  Hedwortk. 
*'  John  Hedworth.  Thomas 

**  John  Sturgion.  Rich.  Reynolds. 
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**  The  earnest  desires  of  the  subscribers,  in  all  book 

XV 

humility  presented  to  your  majesty  in  these 
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"  following  proposals,  in  order  to  an  happy,  .pj^*^^®* 
'  **  speedy,  and  well  grounded  peace  in  these  p<>»^<>o* 
*'  your  majesty's  dominions.  to  it. 

1 .  '*  Forasmuch  as  the  parliament,  called  and  con- 
vened by  the  authority  of  his  late  majesty  your 
*<  royal  father,  in  the  year  1640,  was  never  legally 
<<  dissolved,  but  did  continue  their  sitting  until  the 
year  1648,  at  which  time  the  army,  violently  and 
treasonably  breaking  in  upon  them,  did,  and  has 
ever  since  given  a  continued  interruption  to  their 
session,  by  taking  away  the  whole  house  of  lords, 
and  secluding  the  greatest  part  of  the  house  of 
commons,  it  is  therefore  humbly  desired  that  (to 
**  the  end  we  may  be  established  upon  the  ancient 
**  basis  and  foundation  of  law)  your  majesty  would 
**  be  pleased,  by  public  proclamations,  as  soon  as  it 
«  shall  be  judged  seasonable,  to  invite  aU  those  per- 
*^  sons,  as  well  lords  as  commons,  who  were  then  sit- 
^  ting,  to  return  to  their  places ;  and  that  your  ma- 
**  jesty  would  own  them  (so  convened  and  met  toge- 
^  ther)  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  parliament  of 
England. 

2.  **  That  your  majesty  would  concur  with  the 
parliament  in  the  ratification  and  confirmation  of 
"  all  those  things  granted  and  agreed  unto  by  the 
'*  late  king  your  father,  at  the  last  and  fatal  treaty 
**  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  as  also  in  the  making  and 
**  repealing  of  all  such  laws,  acts,  and  statutes,  as  by 
^*  the  parliament  shall  be  judged  expedient  and  ne- 
*'  cessary  to  be  made,  and  repealed,  for  the  better 
''  securing  of  the  just  and  natural  rights  and  liber- 
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BOOK  **  ties  of  the  pewle,  ood  for  the  obviating  and  me- 
'     <^  T^BtiBg  all  dangerous  and  dertructrre  excesses  of 
1€68.    i€  government  for  tbe  future. 

3.  '^  Forasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
**  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cbrist,  by  his  death 
**  and  resurrection,  has  purchased  the  liberties  of 
*^  his  own  people,  and  is  thereby  become  their,  sole 
<'  Lord  and  King,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only,  thej 
^*  owe  obedience  in  things  spiritual ;  we  do  there- 
<<  fore  humbly  beseech  your  miyesty,  that  you  would 
*<  engage  your  royal  word  never  to  erect,  nor  suffer 
**  to  be  erected,  any  wch  tjrranoical,  popish,  and 
**  Antiehristian  hierarchy,  (episcopal,  presbyterian, 
^<  (HI*  by  what  name  soever  it  be  called,)  as  shall  as- 
*^  sume  a  power  over,  or  impose  a  yoke  upon,  the 
<«  consciences  of  others ;  but  that  every  one  of  your 
<^  majesty's  subjects  may  hereafter  be  left  at  liberty 
**  to  worship  God  in  such  a  way,  form,  and  manner, 
^  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
^*  mind  and  will  of  Christ,  revealed  in  his  word,  ac- 
^^  c(»ding  to  that  proportion  or  measure  of  fetith  and 
**  knowledge  which  they  have  received. 

4r.  ^  Forasmuch  as  the  exaction  of  tithes  is  a  bur- 
*^  den  under  which  the  whole  nation  groans  in  ge- 
^'  neral,  and  the  people  of  Grod  in  particular,  we 
**  would  therefore  crave  leave  humbly  to  offer  it  to 
**  your  majesty's  consideraticm,  that,  if  it  be  possible, 
^<  some  other  way  may  be  found  out  for  the  mainte- 
^^  nance  of  that  which  is  called  the  national  ministry; 
<<  and  that  those  of  the  separated  and  congr^ated 
^^  churches  may  not  (as  hitherto  they  have  been,  and 
5<  still  are)  be  compelled  to  contribute  thereunto. 

^.  *^  Forasmuch  as  in  these  times  of  licence,  con- 
''  fudon,  and  disorder,  many  honest,  godly,  and  reU- 
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gious  persons,  by  the  craftf  devices  and  cunning  boor 
pretences  of  wicked  men,  have  been  ignnvantly     ^ 
and  blindly  led,  either  into  the  commission  of,  or    ^  ^^^' 
compliance  with,  many  vile,  illegal,  and  abomina- 
ble actions,  whereof  they  are  now  ashamed ;  we 
*^  do  therefore  most  humbly  implore  your  majesty, 
^'  that  an  act  of  amnesty  and  oblivion  may  be  grant- 
'^  ed  for  the  pardoning,  acquitting,  and  discharging 
**  all  your  majesty's  long  deceived  and  deluded  sub- 
''  jects,  from  the  guilt  and  imputation  of  all  crimes, 
*'  treasons,  and  offences  whatsoever,  comnutted  or 
done  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  either  against  yout 
majesty's  father,  or  yourself,  mnce  the  beginning 
**  of  these  unhappy  wars,  excepting  only  such  who 
**  do  adhere  to  that  ugly  tyrant  who  caUs  himself 
**  protector,  or  who,  in  justification  of  his  or  any 
**  other  interest,  shaB,  after  the  publication  of  this 
**  act  of  grace,  condnue  and  persevere  in  their  dis- 
**  loyalty  to  your  majesty." 


The  gentleman  who  brought  this  address,  and 
these  wild  propositions,  brought  likewise  with  him 
a  particular  letter  to  the  king  from  the  gentleman 
that  is  before  described ;  upon  whose  temper,  inge- 
nuity, and  interest,  the  messenger  principally  de- 
pended, having  had  much  acquaintance  and  odnver«- 
sation  with  him ;  who,  though  he  was  an  anabap- 
tist, made  himself  merry  with  the  extravagancy  and 
madness  of  his  companions ;  and  told  this  gentle- 
man, *'that,  though  the  first  address  could  not  be 
prepared  but  with  those  demands,  which  might 
satisfy  the  whole  party,  and  comprehend  all  that 
was  desired  by  any  of  them,  yet  if  the  king  gave 
*^  them  such  an  encouragement,  as  might  dispose 
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XV 

^*  his  majesty,  he  would  be  able,  upon  conference 
1658.  €(  ^{^]|  them,  to  make  them  his  instruments  to  re- 
**  duce  the  rest  to  more  moderate  desires,  when  thej 
**  should  discern,  that  they  might  have  more  protee- 
*^  tion  and  security  from  the  king,  than  from  any 
*^  other  power  that  would  assume  the  government." 
The  letter  was  as  foUoweth. 

*^  May  it  please  your  majesty. 
The  letter       **  Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  all  things,  has  at 
I^t  with  ^  **  last  unmasked  the  disguised  designs  of  this  mjste- 
the  Addreat. «  yj^ug  gg^^  ^^d  made  that  obvious  to  the  dull  sense 

*<  of  fools,  which  was  before  visible  enough  to  the 
'*  quicksighted  prudence  of  wise  men,  viz.  that  li- 
^^  berty,  religion,  and  reformation,  the  wonted  en- 
gines of  politicians,  are  but  deceitful  baits,  by 
which  the  easily  deluded  multitude  are  tempted 
to  a  greedy  pursuit  of  their  own  ruin.     In  the 
'*  unhappy  number  of  these  fools,- 1  must  confess 
**  myself  to  have  been  one ;  who  have  nothing  more 
**  now  to  boast  of,  but  only  that,  as  I  was  not  the 
*^  first  was  cheated,  so  I  was  not  the  last  was  unde- 
^'  ceived ;  having  long  since,  by  peeping  a  little  (now 
<^  and  then,  as  I  had  opportunity)  under  the  vizard 
**  of  the  impostor,  got  such  glimpses,  though  but 
^^  imperfect  ones,  of  his  ugly  face,  concealed  under 
^'  the  painted  pretences  of  sanctity,  as  made  me  con- 
*'  elude,  that  the  series  of  affairs,  and  the  revolution 
^'  of  a  few  years,  would  convince  this  bUnded  gene- 
**  ration  of  their  errors ;  and  make  them  affrightedlj 
^^  to  start  from  him,  as  a  prodigious  piece  of  defer- 
"  mity,  whom  they  adored  and  reverenced  as  the 
'^  beautiful  image  of  a  deity. 
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M^or  did  this  my  expectation  fail  me :  God,  who  book 


it 


"  ledged  the  searcher  of  the  inward  parts,  could  no    *^^®' 
*'  longer  endure  the  bold  affronts  of  this  audacious 
'*  hypocrite ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion 
*^  of  all  his  idolatrous  worshippers,  has,  by  the  un- 
<<  searchable  wisdom  of  his  deeplaid  counsds,  lighted 
**  such  a  candle  into  the  dark  dungeon  of  his  soul, 
**  that  there  is  none  so  blind  who  does  not  plainly 
read  treachery,  tyranny,  perfidiousness,  dissimula- 
tion, atheism,  hypocrisy,  and  all  manner  of  vil- 
lainy, written  in  large  characters  on  his  heart; 
nor  is  there  any  one  remaining,  who  dares  open 
'*  his  mouth  in  justification  of  him,  for  fear  of  in- 
**  curring  the  deserved  character  of  being  a  pro- 
f^  fessed  advocate  for  all  wickedness,  and  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  virtue. 

This  was  no  sooner  brought  forth,  but  presently 

I  conceived  hopes  of  being  able,  in  a  short  time, 

^'  to  put  in  practice  those  thoughts  of  loyalty  to 

^'  your  majesty,  which  had  long  had  entertainment 

in  my  breast,  but  till  now  were  forced  to  seek 

concealment  under  a  seeming  conformity  to  the 

iniquity  of  the  times.     A  fit  opportunity  of  giving 

**  birth  to  these  designs  was  happily  administered 

by  the  following  occasion. 

Great  was  the  rage,  and  just  the  indignation 

of  the  people,  when  they  first  found  the  authority 

•*  of  their  parliament  swallowed  up  in  the  new  name 

of  a  protector ;  greater  was  their  fury,  and  upon 

"  better  grounds,  when  they  observed,  that  under 

the  silent,  modest,  and  flattering  title  of  this  pro- 

**  tector,  was  secretly  assumed  a  power  more  abso- 

*'lute,  more  arbitrary,  more  imUmited,  than  ever 
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straightways  sound  with  deciamations,  the  streets 
1658.  «  ^.^  g]}^  ^^l^  pasquils  and  libehi,  eveiy  one  ex- 
^*  presses  a  detestation  of  this  imaoyation  by  pohUc 
^*  inTectiveS)  and  all  the  nation^  with  one  accotfd, 
^^  seems  at  once  to  be  inspired  with  one  aiMl  the 
^  same  resolution  of  endeayouring  valiantly  to  re- 
'^  deem  that  Iibaty>  by  arms  and  force,  which  Was 
*'  treacherously  stolen  from  them  1^  deceit  and 
"fraud. 

"  When  they  had  for  a  while  exerciaed  themsdives 
in  tumultuary  discourses,  (the  first  effects  of  popu- 
lar discontents,)  at  length  they  begin  to  contarive 
by  what  means  to  free  theras^ves  from  the  yck^ 
that  is  upon  them*     In  order  hereunto,  several  of 
"  the  chiefest  of  the  malecontents  ettter  into  consul- 
*^  tations  amongst  themselves ;  to  which  they  were 
**  {deased  to  invite  and  admit  me.    Bdng  taken  into 
"  their  councils,  and  made  privy  to  their  ddxites,  I 
**  thought  it  my  work  to  acquaint  myself  fiiDy  with 
*^  the  tempers,  inclinations^  dispositions,  and  piin- 
*^  dples  of  them ;  which  (though  aU  meeting  and 
concentring  in  an  irrecondleaUe  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity against  the  usurper)  I  And  so  varions  in 
their  ends,  and  so  contraiy  in  the  means  coilduc- 
ing  to  those  ends,  that  they  do  nat»vaUy  fall  naiAer 
"  the  distinction  of  different  parties.     Some,  drank 
*'  with  enthusiasms,  and  besotted  with  fanaiic  no- 
"  tions,  do  allow  of  none  to  have  a  share  in  gUf^Mi- 
**  ment  besides  the  saints ;   and  these  sm  eaMMl 
Christian  royalists,  or  fifth^monarchy-nien.  Odmtfs 
violently  opposing  this,  as  destmctifiei  to  the  libe^ 
of  the  free-bom  people,  alrongly  contend  to  iofve 
**  the  nation  governed  by  a  oontmusA  sueeessieli  df 
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^' paFliaments,  consisting  of  equal  representittives ;  book 

"  and  these  style  themselves  common wealth's-nien._i^^ 

"  A  third  party  there  is,  who  finding,  by  the  ob-    *^^®- 

**  servation  of  these  times,  that  parliaments  are  bet- 

*'  ter  physic  than  food,  seem  to  incline  most  to  mo-  - 

'^  narcby,  if  laid  under  such  restrictions  as  might 

^*  free  the  people  from  the  fear  of  tyranny ;  and 

**  these  are  contented  to  suffer  under  the  opprobri- 

"  ous  name  of  levellers :  to  these  did  I  particularly 

**  apply  myself;  and  after  some  few  days'  conference 

"  with  them  in  private  by  themselves  apart,  I  was 

^^  so  happy  in  my  endeavours,  as  to  prevail  with 

^^  some  of  them  to  lay  aside  those  vain  and  idle  pre- 

**  judiced,  grounded  rather  upon  passion  than  judg- 

*^  ment,  and  return,  as  their  duty  engaged  them,  to 

^^  their  obedience  to  your  majesty.     Having  pro- 

^^  ceeded  thus  far^  and  gained  as  many  of  the  chief 

'^  of  them,  whom  I  knew  to  be  leaders  of  the  rest,  as 

'*  could  safely  be  intrusted  with  a  business  of  this 

'^  nature^  (the  success  whereof  does  principally  de- 

*^  pend  upon  the  secret  management  of  it,)  I  thought 

^*  I  had  nothing  more  now  to  do^  but  only  to  con- 

"  firm  and  establish  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  in 

**  their  infant  allegiance,  by  engaging  them  so  far  in 

"  an  humble  address  unto  your  majesty,  that  they 

'*  might  not  know  how  to  make  either  a  safe  or  ho- 

^^  nourable  retreat. 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  worthy 
'^  gentleman^  by  whose  hands  it  is  conveyed,  to 
*^  make  answer  to  any  such  objections  as  may  per- 
**  haps  be  made  by  your  majesty^  either  as  to  the 
"  matter  or  manner  of  it.  This  only  I  would  put 
'*  your  majesty  in  mind  oi^  that  they  are  but  young 
''  proselytes,  and  are  to  be  driven  lento  pede,  lest, 
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^^'     "  rist  the  more  refractorily. 


1658.  «  As  to  the  quality  of  the  persons,  1  cannot  say 
**  they  are  either  of  great  fomUies,  or  great  estates. 
**  But  this  I  am  confident  of,  that,  whether  it  be  by 
^  then*  own  yirtiie,  or  hy  the  misfortune  of  the  times, 
**  I  wiU  not  determine,  they  are  such  who  may  be 
<^  more  serviceable  to  yo«r  nii^esty  in  this  conjiinc- 
"  ture,  than  those  whose  names  swell  much  bigger 
**  than  theirs  with  the  addition  of  great  titles.  I 
**  durst  not  undertake  to  persuade  your  majesty  to 
**  any  thing,  being  ignorant  by  what  ma3dms  your 
**  counsek  are  governed ;  but  this  I  shall  crave  leave 
**  to  say,  that  I  have  often  observed,  that  a  desperate 
**  game  at  chess  has  been  recovered  after  the  loss  of 
*^  the  nobility,  only  by  plajring  the  pawns  well ;  and 
^*  that  the  subscribers  may  not  be  of  the  same  use  to 
**  y<Mur  majesty,  if  well  managed,  I  cmnot  despair, 
**  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  there  is 
'^  scarce  any  thing  but  pawns  left  upon  the  board, 
**  and  those  few  others  that  are  left  may  justly  be 
*^  complained  of  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  pnesen^- 
^  tia  et  tuta,  quam  vetera  et  periculoia^  mahmt 
^  omne9. 

*^  I  have  many  things  more  to  offer  unto  your  na- 
'*  jesty,  but  fearing  I  have  already  given  too  b^  a 
*^  trouble,  I  shall  defer  the  mention  of  them  at  pre- 
sent ;  intending,  as  soon  as  I  hear  how  your  ma- 
jesty resents  this  overture,  to  wait  upon  your  ma- 
jesty in  person,  and  then  to  communicate  that  fdva 
^  iH)ce,  which  I  cannot  bring  within  the  narrow 
*^  compass  of  an  address  of  this  nature.  In  the 
'^  mean  time,  if  our  services  shall  be  judged  useful 
''  to  your  majesty,  I  shall  humbly  desire  some  speedy 


^    ( 
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'*  course  may  be  taken  for  the  advance  of  two  thou-*  book 
*•  sand  pound,  as  well  for  the  answering  the  expee-     ^^' 
^  tatioQ  of  tixiae  whom  I  have  already  engaged,  as    1^^^- 
*^  for  the  deficByiBg  of  several  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, which  do,  and  will  every  day  inevitably 
oome  upon  lu  in  the  prosecution  of  our  design. 

What  more  is  expedient  to  be  done  by  your  ma- 
jesty, in  order  to  the  encouragement  and  satisfac- 
tion of  those  gentlemen  who  already  are,  or  here^ 
aftei*  may  be,  brought  over  to  the  assistance  of 
**  your  majesty's  cause  and  interest,  I  shall  commit 
^^  to  the  care  of  this  honourable  person ;  who  being 
**  no  strainer  to  the  complexion  and  constitution  of 
*'  those  with  whom  I  have  to  deal,  is  able  suflSeiently 
<^  to  inform  your  majesty  by  what  ways  and  means 
^'  they  may  be  laid  under  the  strongest  obligations 
**  to  your  majesty's  service. 

**  For  my  own  part,  as  I  do  now  aim  at  nothing 
^^  more,  than  only  to  give  your  majesty  a  small  essay 
<'  of  my  zeal  for,  and  absohite  devotion  to,  your  ma<* 
^  Jesty,  so  I  have  nothing  more  to  beg  of  your  ma- 
<^  jesty,  but  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  account 
**  me, 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  &c." 

The  king  faeUeved  that  these  distempers  might,  in 
dcnne  conjuncture,  be  of  use  to  him ;  and  therefore 
returned  the  general  answer  that  is  mentioned  be^ 
fi>re ;  and,  ^  that  he  would  be  willing  to  confer  with 
some  persons  of  that  paity,  trusted  by  the  rest,  if 
they  would  come  over  to  him  f  his  majesty  being 
then  at  Bruges.  Upon  which  that  young  gentleman 
ektat  over  tiliither  to  him,  and  remained  some  days 
th^re  concealed.     He  was  a  person  oiF  very  extraor- 

T  2 
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BOOK  dinary  parts^  sharpness  of  wit,  readiness  and  v'olu- 

^ 1_  bility  of  tongue,  but  an  anabaptist.     He  had  been 

1658.    i^f^  Iq  ^1^3  university  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
in  the  inns  of  court;  but  being  too  young  to  have 
known  the  religion  or  the  government  of  the  prec:e- 
dent  time,  and  his  father  having  been  engaged  firom 
the  beginning  against  the  king,  he  had  sucked  in 
the  opinions  that  were  most  prevalent,  and  had  been 
a  soldier  in  Cromwell's  life-guard  of  horse,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  most  resolved  to  establish  a  re- 
public.    But  when  that  mask  was  pulled  off,  he  de- 
tested him  with  that  rage,  that  he  was  of  the  combi- 
nation with  those  who  resolved  to  destroy  him  by 
what  way  soever ;  and  was  very  intimate  with  Sjm- 
dercome.   He  had  a  great  confidence  of  the  strength 
and  power  of  that  party ;  and  confessed  that  their 
demands  were  extravagant,  and  such  as  the  king 
could  not  grant;  which,  after  they  were  once  en- 
gaged in  blood,  he  doubted  not  they  would  recede 
from,  by  the  credit  the  wiser  men  had  amongst  them. 
He  returned  into  England  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  king ;  and  did  afterwards  correspond  very  faith- 
fully with  his  professions ;  but  left  the  king  without 
any  hope  of  other  benefit  from  that  party,  than  by 
their  increasing  the  faction  and  animosity  against 
Cromwell :  for  it  was  manifest  they  expected  a  good 
sum  of  present  money  from  the  king ;  which  could 
not  be  in  his  power  to  supply. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  king 
found  every  day,  that  the  Spaniards  so  much  de- 
spaired of  his  cause,  that  they  had  no  mind  to  give 
him  any  assistance  with  which  he  might  make  an 
attempt  upon  England ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been 
never  so  well  disposed,  they  were  not  able  to  doit : 
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and  therefore  he  resolved  that  he  would  Dot«  in  a  book 

XV 

country  that  was  so  great  a  scene  of  war,  live  un- 


active  and  unconcerned:  so  his  majesty  sent  to  don    *^^®' 
Juan,  '^  that  he  would  accompany  him  in  the  field 
the  next  campaign,  without  expecting  any  cere- 
mony,  or  putting  him  to  any  trouble/'     But  the  The  kio^ 
Spaniards  sent  him  a  formal  message,  and  employed  a^o  j^^ 
the  earl  of  Bristol  to  excuse  them  from  consenting,  '^^^  ^* 
or  admitting  bis  proposition,  and  to  dissuade  his  ma-*  »»o™- 
jesty  from  affecting  so  unreasonably  exposing  his  into  the 
person.     They  said,  **  that  they  could  not  answer  it  wMch  is  re- 
**  to  his  catholic  majesty,  if  they  should  permit  his 
majesty,  when  his  two  brothers  were  already  in 
the  army,  and  known  to  affect  danger  so  much  as 
*'  they  did,  likewise  to  engage  his  own  royal  person ; 
**  which  they  positively  protested   against."    And 
when  they  afterwards  saw,  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  restrain  him  from  such  adventures,  whilst 
he  remained  at  Bruges,  which  was  now  become  a 
frontier  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Mardike,  iand  par- 
ticularly that,  under  pretence  of  visiting  the  duke  of 
York,  who  lay  then  at  Dunkirk  to  make  some  at- 
tempt in  the  winter  upon  that  fort,  his  majesty  hav- 
ing notice,  what  night  they  intended  to  assault  it, 
went  some  days  before  to  Dunkirk,  and  was  present  The  kin^ 
in  that  action,  and  so  near  that  many  were  killed  f^^  at- 
about  him,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  was  jJ|JJ5|^"f ®" 
next  to  him,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him :  they 
were  willing  his  majesty  should  remove  to  Brussels ; 
which  they  would  never  before  consent  to;   and 
which  was  in  many  respects  most  grateful  to  him.  .^^  ^.^ 
And  so,  towards  the  spring,  and  before  the  armies  !««▼<• 
were  in  motion,  he  left  Bruges,  where  he  had  re-  mnd  re.' 
ceived,  both  from  the  bishop  and  the  magistrates,  aU  ^"^^  ^"^ 
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BOOK  possible  respect,  there  being  at  that  time  a  Spaniard, 
Mark  Ogniate,  burgomaster,  who,  being  bom  of  an 


1658.  Gngiigh  mother,  had  all  imaginable  duty  Sot  die 
the  end  of  kuig,  and  being  a  man  of  excdient  parts,  and  very 
dexterous  in  business,  was  very  servioeaUe  to  his 
miyesty ;  which  he  ever  afterwards  acknowledged ; 
and  about  the  end  of  February,  in  the  year,  by  that 
account,  1658,  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  never  after 
returned  to  Bruges  to  reside  there. 

His  majesty  was  no  sooner  come  thither,  but  don 

Alonzo  renewed  his  advices,  and  importunity,  that 

he  would  make  a  conjunction  with  the  leveUers.  He 

had  formerly^  prevailed  with  him  to  admit  their 

agent,  one  Sexby,  to  confer  with  him;  which  his 

majesty  willingly  consented  to,  presuming  that  Sexby 

might  be  privy  to  the  address  that  had  been  OMde  to 

him  by  the  same  party ;  which  he  was  not,  though 

they  that  sent  the  address  well  knew  of  his  employ* 

ment  to  the  Spaniard,  and  had  no  midd  to  trust  him 

aq  account  to  the  king,  at  least  not  so  soon.     The  man,  for  an 

•nd  bit  ne-  illiterate  person,  spoke  very  well,  and  prcq)erly ;  and 

goaatioD.   ^^^j  those  words  very  wdl,  the  true  meaning  and 

signification  whereof  he  could  not  understand.  He 
had  been,  in  the  beginning,  a  common  soldier  of 
Cromwell's  troops,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  those 
agitators  who  were  made  use  of  to  control  the  par- 
liament ;  and  had  so  great  an  interest  in  Cromwell, 
that  he  was  frequently  his  bedfellow;  a&miliarity 
he  often  ^  admitted  those  to,  whom  he  employed  in 
any  great  trust,  and  with  whom  he  couM  not  so 
fredy  converse,  as  in  those  hours.  He  was  very 
perfect  in  the  history  of  CromweU'a  dissimulatioBS, 

y  He  iuil  formerly]  And  to  th«t  parpow '    *■  oftemj  ftiequetiftlf 
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and  would  describe  his  artifices  to  the  life^  and  did  book 
very  well  ui^derstand  the  temper  of  the  armj,  aod     ^^' 


very  much*  underv^ue  the  credit  and  interest  of  '^^^* 
the  king's  party;  and  made  such  demaqds  to  the 
king,  as  if  it  were  in  his  power^  and  his  alone,  to  xe- 
sCore  him ;  in  which  don  Aloneo  concjorred  so  to- 
tally, that,  when  he  WW  that  the  king  would  not  be 
advised  by  him,  he  sent  his  friend  Sexby  into  Spain 
to  conclude  theire;  and,  upon  the  matter,  wholly 
withdnew  himself  from  so  much  as  visiting  the  king. 
And  thore  need  not  be  any  other  character  or  do- 
scriptioD  of  the  stupidity  of  that  Spaniard,  than  that 
such  a  fdSow,  witii  the  help  of  an  Irish  priest,  should 
be  able  to  cozen  him,  and  make  him  to  cozen  his 
maater  of  ten  thousand  {HStoles ;  for  he  received  not 
less  than  that  in  Flanders,  whatever  eL^  he  got  by 
his  journey  to  Madrid ;  whicb  did  npt  use  to  be  of 
smaM  expense  to  that  court  \ 

Nothing  that  was  yet  to  come  conoid  be  mo^ce  ma« 
nifiest,  than  it  was  to  all  discerning  mei^,  that  the 
first  design  the  French  army  would  un4ertdke,  when 
they  should  begin  tibeir  ounpiugn,  must  be  the  pi^^^e 
of  Ihinkirk ;  without  taking  which,  jVf  anjUke  would 
do  them  little  good:  besides,  their  cwt^aAt  wijth 
Gramwell  was  no  secret ;  yet  the  Spaniards  totally 
neglected  making  pronrisions  to  defend  j|t;  heiilg  per- 
suaded 1^  some  iateUigepoe  they  (dways  purcbppfed 
at  ja  ^reat  rate,  to  deceive  jthem^ves»  that  th^ 
French  would  begin  the  campaign  with  besieging 
Gambray.  I<i  the  ihegiiming  if  the  y^ear,  the  mar- The  mv- 
^  de  Iieyde^  governor  of  Dunkirk^  and  the  bcist  Sydf  came 
officer  ihey  had,  in  all  respects^  cawie  to  J9i«5»«^*to2!i"drfor 

*  very  iniieh]  wonderfiiUy        ^  to  that  court]  to  the  S^paaiard 
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BOOK  having  sent  several  expresses  thither  to  no  purpose 
^^'     to  solicit  for  supplies.     He  told  them,  **  that  his  in- 


1 658.    «  telligence  was  infallible,  that  marshal  Turenne  was 
DunkiAf*'  "  ready  to  march,  and  that  the  French  king  himself 
bot  ia  Tun.  ,t  would  be  in  the  field  to  countenance  the  siege  of 
"  Dunkirk,  which  he  could  not  defend,  if  he  were 
**  not  supplied  with  men,  amtnunition,  and  victual ;" 
of  all  which  he  stood  in  great  need,  and  of  neither 
of  which  he  could  get  supply;  they  telling  him, 
'^  that  he  would  not  be  besieged ;   that  they  were 
**  sure  the  French  meant  to  attempt  Cambraj ;" 
which  they  provided  the  best  they  could,  and  bid 
him  be  confident,  **  that,  if  he  were  attacked,  they 
**  would  relieve  him  with  their  army,  and  fight  a 
**  battle  before  he  should  be  in  danger.'-    Being  able 
to  procure  no  other  answer,  he  returned,  and  came 
to  take  his  leave  of  the  king  as  he  went  out  of  the 
town,  and  complained  very  much  to  his  majesty  of 
their  counsels,  and  deluding  themselves  with  false 
intelligence.     He  said,  **  he  was  going  to  defend  a 
town  without  men,  without  ammunition,  and  with- 
out victual,  against  a  very  strong  and  triumphant 
**  army ;  that,  if  he  could  have  obtained  supplies  in 
**  any  reasonable  degree,  he  should  have  been  able 
^*  to  have  entertained  them  some  time ;  but  in  the 
**  condition  he  was  in^  he  could  only  lose  his  life 
**  there ;  which  he  was  resolved  to  do :"  and  spoke 
as  if  he  were  very  willing  to  do  it ;  and  was  as  good 
as  his  word. 
Dupkirk         Within  three  or  four  days  after  his  return,  the 
tb«'French  French  army  appeared  before  Dunkirk ;  and  then 
*""'!•        the  Spaniard  believed  it ;  and  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  draw  their  army  together,  which  was  very 
much  dispersed,  so  that,  before  they  were  upon  their 
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march,  the  French  had  perfected  their  circumvalla-  book 

XV 

tion,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  put  any  succours 


cc 
ft 


into  the  town.    Now  they  found  it  necessary  indeed    ^^^' 
to  hazard  a  battle,  which  they  had  promised  to  do, 
when  they  intended  nothing  less.     When  the  Span- 
iards had  taken  a  full  view  of  the  posture  the  ene- 
my ^vas  in,  and  were  thereupon  to  choose  their  own 
ground,  upon  which  they  would  be  found,  don  Juan, 
and  the  marquis  of  Carracena,  who  agreed  in  no- 
thing else,  resolved  how  the  army  should  be  ranged; 
which  the  prince  of  Conde  dissuaded  them  from ;  The  prince 
and  told  them  very  exactly  what  the  marshal  Tu-adricetothe 
renne  would  do  in  that  case;  **  and  that  he  would ^^*^. 
**  still  maintain  the  siege,  and  give  them  likewise  •"•^  ^' 
battle  upon  the  advantage  of  the  ground;  whereas, 
if  they  would  place  their  army  near  another  part 
of  the  line,  they  should  easily  have  communication 
with  the  town,  and  compel  tfie  French  to  fight 
**  with  mor^  equal  hazards." 

It  might  very  reasonably  be  said  of  the  prince  of 
C!ond^  and  marshal  Turenne,  what  a  good  Roman 
historian  said  heretofore  of  Jugurtha  and  Marius ; 
that  '^  in  iisdem  castris  didicere,  qu€e  postea  in 
"  contrariis  fecere ;  they  had  in  the  same  armies 
**  learned  that  discipline,  and  those  stratagems,  which 
**  they  afterwards  practised  against  each  other  in 
**  enemy  armies ;"  and  it  was  a  wonderful  and  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see  and  observe  in  attacks  or  in 
marches,  with  what  foresight  either  of  them  would 
declare  what  the  other  would  do :  as  the  prince  of 
Conde,  when  the  armies  marched  near,  and  the  Span- 
iards would  not  alter  their  former  lazy  pace,  nor 
their  rest  at  noon,  would  in  choler  tell  them,  "  if  we 
**  do  not  make  great  haste  to  possess  such*  a  pftss,** 
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BOOK  (vUch  thej  nerer  thought  of»)  '^manhal  Tureime 
"  will  take  it,  though  it  be  much  fiurther  from  iiimf 


1658.    god  wouki  then,  when  thqr  considered  not  what  he 
Mid,  advance  with  his  own  troops  to  poeseas  the 
place,  even  when  the  French  were  come  in  Tiew; 
and  by  sudb  seasonable  foresi^ts  saved  the  Spanish 
army  fixnn  many  distresses.    And  marshal  Turenne 
had  the  same  caution,  and  governed  himself  accord- 
ing as  the  prince  of  Conde  was  in  the  rear  or  van  of 
the  army;  aad,  upon  the  matter,  only  ooosideped 
where  he  was,  and  ordered  his  mardies  accordiogly; 
of  which  there  was  a  very  memorable  instance  two 
y«eaes  before,  when  the  Spanish  army  had  besieged 
Arras,  and  when  the  duke  of  York  was  present  with 
marrittl  IWeoae.     Hie  Spaniards  had  made  them- 
selves so  ¥ery  strongs  that  when  the  French  army 
oaaie  thsthor,  they  found  that  they  could  not  com- 
pel them  to  fight,  and  that  the  town  must  be  lost  if 
they  did  not  force  the  line.    Jilarahal  Turenne,  ac- 
companied with  the  duke  of  York,  who  would  ne^er 
be  absent  upan  those  occasions,  and  sone  of  the 
principal  officers,  sp^Qt  two  or  three  days  in  viewing 
the  line  round,  and  observing  and  informing  himself 
of  all  that  was  to  be  known,  and  riding  so  near  the 
Une  v^ery  frequently,  that  some  of  his  company  were 
killed  within  much  less  than  musket  shot.    In  the 
(Hid,  he  called  some  of  the  principal  officers,  and 
said*  *'  he  would,  that  day  at  noon,  assault  the  line," 
at  a  place  which  be  shewed  to  them;  which  the 
affioem  wMdiered  at:  and  said,  <*it  was  the  strongest 
'^  part  of  the  line ;  and  that  they  had  observed  to 
^  him,  that  the  whole  line  on  the  iOther  mde  was 
^  jrery  mMoh  fvieaker :"  to  which  the  marshal  replied, 
^  Yaa  do  net  know  who  .kasps  that  line ;  we  shall 
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**  do  no  good  there ;  moiiaettr  le  prinoe  never  sleeps.  Bo  ok 
«  and  that  is  his  post ;  but  I  will  teU  you,  what  will     ^^' 


€* 


4€ 


**  fidl  out  on  the  other  stde;"  for  he  had  himself    '^^- 

> 

ttiarched  io  the  Spanish  army^  and  verj  weU  under-* 
stood  the  customs  of  it.    He  told  them  then,  <'  th«t 
it  would  be  very  loQg,  before  the  soldiers  upon  the 
line,  or  the  adjacent  guard,  would  bdieve  Chat  the 
^  French  were  in  earnest,  and  that  thejr  would  in 
^  truth  at  that  time  of  day  assault  them ;  but  would 
think,  that  they  meant  oaly  to  give  them  an  alarm ; 
which  they  were  never  warm  in  receiving:  that 
when  the  Spaniards  were   convinced   that   the 
^  French  were  in  earnest,  in  which  time  he  should 
*^  be  got  near  their  line,  they  would  send  to  the 
^  count  of  FuensaUagna,  who  at  that  time  of  day 
^  was  usually  asleep,  and  his  servants  wouU  not  be 
^  persuaded  to  waken  him  in  a  moment    He  would 
^  then  send  for  his  horse,  and  ride  up  to  the  line ; 
^  which  when  he  saw,  he  would  with  some  haste 
^  r^Miir  to  the  arohdulDe's  tent ;  who  was  likewise 
^  at  his  siesto,  and  when  he  wus  awake,  they  would 
**  considt  what  was  to  be  done ;  by  which  time,"  the 
marshal  said,  ''they  should  have  done:"  and  they 
did  enter  the  fine  accordingly,  and  found  l^  the  pri- 
soners, that  every  thing  had  fallen  out  as  he  had 
foretold.  So  the  siege  was  raised,  the  Spaniards  fled 
without  making  any  resistance,  left  their  cannon,  bag 
and  baggage,  bdiind  them :  only  the  prince  of  Oonde 
was  in  so  good  ordo*  upon  the  first  alarm,  that  when 
ke  heard  of  tbe  onafusion  they  wepe  in,  he  drew  off 
with  his  cannon,  and  lost  nothing  timt  beloD^nd  to 
him,  and  marched  with  all  his  men  to  a  flace  of 
safety. 
Notwitfaatending  the  advioe  which  die  prmce  of  The  bsuie 

of  Dmkirk. 
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resolution.     The  prince,  not  without  great  indigna- 


1568.    jj^i,^  consented  ;  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  place 
they  desired ;  and  quickly  saw  all  come  to  pass  that 
he  had  foretold.     The  country  was  most  enclosed, 
so  that  the  horse  could  not  fight  but  in  small  bodies. 
The  English  foot  under  Lockhart  charged  the  Span- 
ish foot,  and,  after  a  good  resistance,  broke   and 
routed  them ;  after  which  there  was  not  much  more 
resistance  on  that  side,  the  Spanish  horse  doing  no 
better  than  their  foot.     Our  king's  foot  were  placed 
by  themselves  upon  a  little  rising  ground,  and  were 
charged  by  the  French  horse  after  the  Spanish  foot 
were  beaten.     Some  of  theAi,  and  the  greater  part, 
marched  off  by  the  favour  of  the  enclosures,  there 
not  being  above  two  hundred  taken  prisoners.     The 
dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  chained  several  times 
on  horseback ;  and  in  the  end,  having  gotten  some 
troops  to  go  with  them,  charged  the  English,  (whom, 
though  enemies,  they  were  glad  to  see  behave  them- 
selves so  well,)  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  some 
blows  of  muskets,  got  safe  off.     But  there  was  a  ru- 
mour spread  in  the  French  army,  that  the  duke  of 
York  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  some  men 
undertaking  to  say  that  they  saw  him  in  their  hands: 
whereupon  many  of  the  French  officers  and  gentle- 
men resolved  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  rode  up  to 
the  body  of  English,  and  looked  upon  all  their  pri- 
soners, and  found  they  were  misinformed ;  which  if 
they  had  not  been,  they  would  undoubtedly,  at  any 
hazard,  or  danger,  have  enlarged  him ;  so  great  an 
affection  that  nation  owned  to  have  for  his  high- 
ness. 

The  day  being  thus  lost  with  a  greater  rout  and 
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confusion  than  loss  of  men,  don  Juan  and  the  mar-  book 
quis  of  Carracena,  who  behaved  themselves  in  their         ' 
own  persons  with  courage  enough,  were  contested    *^^^- 
to  think  better  of  the  prince  of  Conde's  advice,  by 
which  they  preserved  the  best  part  of  the  army,  and 
retired  to  Ypres  and  Fumes,  and  the  duke  of  York  poa  joan 
to  Newport,  that  they  might  defend  the  rest  when  iom  of  the 
Dunkirk  should  be  taken;  which  was  the  present  1^^'^^* 
business  of  marshal  Turenne;  who  found  the  mar-^P'*** 
quis  de  Leyde  resolved  to  defend  it,  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  the  army:   and  therefore  he  betook 
himself  again  to  that  work,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish 
army  was  retired  into  fieistness.     The  marquis  de  The  mar- 
Leyde,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  more  hope  of  re-  uyde  mi- 
lief  from  don  Juan,  which  whilst  he  expected,  he/^"J^°y. 
was  wary  in  the  hazard  of  his  men,  was  now  re- JJ^^J^JJJJ^^' 
solved  to  try  what  he  could  do  for  himself:  so  with 
as  strong  a  party  as  he  could  make,  he  made  a  des- 
perate sally  upon  the  enemy ;  who,  though  he  dis- 
orda*ed  them,  were  quickly  so  seconded,  that  they 
drove  him  back  into  the  town  with  great  loss,  after 
himself  had  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
within  three  days  after.    And  then  the  officers  sent 
to  treat,  which  he  would  not  consent  to  whilst  he 
lived.     The  marquis  was  a  much  greater  loss  than 
the  town ;  which  the  master  of  the  field  may  be  al- 
ways master  of  in  two  months'  time  at  most.  But  in 
truth  the  death  of  the  marquis  was  an  irreparable 
damage,  he  being  a  very  wise  man,  of  great  expe- 
rience, great  wisdom,  and  great  piety,  after  his  way  ^; 
insomuch  as  he  had  an  intention  to  have  taken  or- 
ders in  the  church ;  to  which  he  was  most  devoted. 

^  after  his  way]  Not  in  MS. 
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XV 

.  to  St.  Ooiersy  that  they  might  not  join  with  the  re- 


Thl^to^n   ^^  ^  ^^^^  army.     The  French  kii^,  being  by  tbis 
of  Dunkirk  time  come  to  the  camp  with  the  cardinal,  entered 
ed ;  and  the  the  town^  and  took  possession  of  it  himself;  which 
deiirenhtoas  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  d^vered  it  into  the 
theEngfiifa.j^g^^  of  Lockbart,  whom  Cromwell  had  made  go- 
vernor of  it.     Thus  the  treaty  was  performed  be<- 
tween  them ;  and  that  king  went  presently  to  Calais, 
and  from  thence  sent  the  duke  of  Crequy,  together 
with  Mancini,  nephew  to  the  cardinal,  to  London  to 
visit  Cromwell;   who  likewise  sent  his  8on-in*law, 
the  kwrd  Falconbridge,  to  Calais,  to   congratulate 
with  that  king  for  their  joint  prosperity.     And  mu- 
tual professions  were  then  renewed  between  them, 
with  new  obligations  **  never  to  make  peace  without 
"  each  other^s  consent.*' 

When  don  Juan  had  first  removed  from  Brussels, 
and  the  army  marched  into  the  field,  the  king  bad 
renewed  his  desire  that  be  might  likewise  go  with 
them,  but  was  refused  with  the  same  positiveness 
he  had  been  before.   His  ihajesty  tliereupon  resolved 
that  he  would  not  stay  alone  in  Brussels,  whilst  alt 
the  world  was  in  action ;  but  thought  of  some  more 
private  place,  where  he  might  take  the  summer  air, 
and  refresh  himsetf  during  that  season.    He  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  upon  the  news .  of  the  defeat 
of  the  army  near  Dunkirk,  and  the  loss  of  that  place. 
The  king    So  he  rcmovcd  to  a  village  called  Hochstraten ;  where 
Hochstm-  there  were  very  good  houses,  capable  to  have  receiv-^ 
^t!°  '^"'  ed  a  greater  train  than  belonged  to  his  court.     Thi^ 
ther  the  king  went  about  the  month  of  August ;  the 
viUage  lying  upon  the  skirts  of  the  States'  dominions 
in  Brabant,  and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Breda, 
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sometitnes  he  made  journey 8^  hM>gnito^  to  see  places  book 
where  he  had  not  been  before.  


There  a  mati  might  have  observed  the  great  di£#    *^^ 
ference  of  the  condition,  which  the  subjects  in  the 
States'  dominions,  even  in  the  sight  and  view  of  the 
other,   enjoy  above  what  their  neighbours  of  the 
Spanish  territories  are  acquainted  with.     Hochstra* 
ten  is  an  open  village  belonging  to  the  count  ci  that 
name,  and  hath  enjoyed  very  ample  privileges,  the 
owner  thereof  being  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  ia 
the  duchy  of  Brabant.   It  is  jdeasantly  seated,  many 
very  good  houses,  and  the  manor  large  of  extent, 
and  of  great  revenue.  But  by  reason  that  it  is  always 
a  horse-quarter  in  the  winter  season,  who  use  great 
Hoence,  it  is  so  poor,  that  those  good  houses  have 
only  walls ;  so  that  the  people  had  not  furniture  to 
supply  those  rooms  which  were  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  attended  the  king,  though  they 
were  sure  to  be  very  well  paid,  and  therefore  used 
all  the  means  they  could  to  procure  it.    But  there 
appeared  poverty  in  the  faces  and  looks  of  the  peo« 
pie,  good  grounds  without  any  stock,  and,  in  a  word, 
nothing  that  looked  well  but  the  houses^  and  those 
empty  within :  on  the  other  side  of  a  Une  that  is 
drawn,  (for  a  man  may  set  one  foot  in  the  domanioa 
that  is  reserved  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  other 
in  that  whidi  is  assigned  to  the  Hollander,)  the 
houses,  thoug^  not  standing  so  thick,  nor  so  beauti- 
ful without,  dean,  neat ;  and  well  furnished  within ; 
very  good  Hnen,  and  some  plate  in  every  house ;  the 
people  jdly  ^,  well  clothed,  and  with  looks  very  well 
pleased ;  all  the  grounds  and  land  fiiUy  stocked  with 


a; 


jolly]  fat 
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XV 

shen,  the  appearance  of  nothing  but  wealth  and  fer- 


1658.  tility,  encompassed  with^  extreme  barrenness,  and 
unconceivable  poverty.  And  they  on  the  Holland 
side,  that  lies  equally  open  and  undefended,  can  see 
the  Spanish  troops  exercise  all  licence  upon  their 
poor  neighbours  of  Hochstraten ;  and  yet  the  most 
dissolute  among  them  dare  not  step  into  their  quar- 
ters to  take  a  hen,  or  commit  the  least  trespass  :  so 
strictly  the  articles  of  the  peace  are  observed. 

Whilst  the  king  spent  his  time  in  this  manner, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  remained  still  with  the  troops  at  Newport  to 
defend  that  place,  as  don  Juan,  and  the  rest,  re- 
mained about  Fumes  and  Bruges,  sent  an  express 
to  the  king  to  let  him  know,  *^  that  the  letters  from 
^'  England,  and  some  passengers,  reported  confi- 
The  king    «  dcutlv  that  Cromwell  was  dead  f  which,  there 

hM  notice  -^ 

that  crom-  baviug  bccu  uo  ucws  of  his  sickness,  was  not  at  first 

well  was 

dead.        easily  believed.    But  every  day  brought  confirma- 
tion of  it ;  so  that  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  give 
Mturnsto  ^^^^  ^^  couutry  life,  and  returned  again  to  Brus- 
BroMeis     sels,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  use  of  any  ad- 

upon  it.  1  •   1      .        -■ 

vantage,  which,  m  that  conjuncture,  upon  so  great ' 

an  alteration,  he  might  reasonably  expect. 

cromweii'8      It  had  becu  observed  in  England,  that,  though 

time'b^^Me  from  the  dissolutiou  of  the  last  parliament,  all  things 

his  death.    g^gi|ie([  ^  succccd,  at  homc  and  abroad,  to  the  pro- 

tector's  wish,  and  his  power  and  greatness  to  be 
better  established  than  ever  it  had  been,  yet  he 
never  had  the  same  serenity  of  mind  he  had  been 
used  to,  after  he  had  refused  the  crown ;  but  was 

« 

•■'  with]  by  ^  great]  wonderful 
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mt  of  countenaDce,  and  chagrin,  as  if  he  were  con-  book 
;cious  of  not  having  been  true  to  himself;  and  much     ^^* 


nore  apprehensive  of  danger  to  his  person  than  he    *^^^- 
liad  used  to  be*    Insomuch  as  he  was  not  easy  of 
iccess,  nor  so  much  seen  abroad ;  and  seemed  to  be 
in  some  disorder,  when  his  eyes  found  any  stranger 
in   the.  room;  upon  whom  they  were  still  fixed. 
When  hie  intended  to  go  to  Hampton  Court,  which 
was  his  principal  delight  and  diversion,  it  was  never 
known,  till  he  was  in  the  coach,  which  way  he  would 
go ;  and  he  was  still  hemmed  in  by  his  guards  both 
before  and  behind ;  and  the  coach  in  which  he  went 
was  always  thronged  as  full  as  it  could  be,  with  his 
servants;   who   were    armed;  and  he  seldom  re- 
turned the  same,  way « he  went;  and  rarely  lodged 
two  nights  together  in  one  chamber,  but  had  many 
furnished  and  prepared,  to  which  his  own  key  con- 
veyed him  and  those  he  would  have  with  him,  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  to  bed :  which  made  his  fears 
the  more  taken  notice  of,  and  public,  because  he  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  those  precautions. 

It  is  very,  true,  he  knew  of  many  combinations  to  synder- 
assassinate  him,  by  those  who,  he  believed,  wished  ^Ta^iwt 
the  king  no  good.    And  a  good  while  before  this,*!;:^"?,,'^:;*^ 
when  he  had  discovered  the  design  of  Syndercome,  ^^^  ***'»• 
who  was  a  very  stout  man,  and  one  who  had  been 
much  in  bis  favour,  and  who  had  twice  or  thrice, 
by  wonderful  and  unexpected  accidents,  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  minute  he  made  sure  to  kiU  him, 
and  had  caused  him  to  be  apprehended,  his  beha- 
viour was  so  resolute  in  his  examination  and  trial, 
as  if  bethought  be  should  still  be  able  to  do  it;  and 

« 

K  a  good  while  before  this,]  Not  in  MS, 
VOL.  VII.  U 
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BOOK  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  many  moat  asaodates, 
..J^Il— who  were  undiscovered  and  as  resolute  as  hnnaelf ; 
and  though  he  had  got  him  ooademned  to  die,  the 
fellow's  carriage  and  words  were  such>  as  if  he  imew 
well  how  to  avoid  the  juci^ment;  which  made 
Cromwell. believe,  that  a  party  in  the  army  woidd  at- 
tempt his  rescue ;  whei'eupon  he  gave  strict  charge, 
*^  that  he  should  be  carefully  looked  to  in  the  Tower, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  guard  always  with  him 
day  and  night." 

At  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  those 
troc|>s  Cromwdl  was  most  confidrat  of  were 
placed  upon  the  Tower-hill,  where  the  gallows  were 
erected.  But  when  the  guard  called  Synderoome 
to  arise  in  the  morning,  they  found  him  dead  in  his 
bed ;  which  gave  trouble  exceedingly  to  Cr<miweli ; 
for  besides  that  he  hoped^  that,  at  his  death,  to  avoid 
the  utmost  rigour  of  it,  he  would  have  confessed 
many  of  his  confederates,  he  now  found  himsdf  un- 
der the  reproach  of  having  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
soned, as  not  daring  to  bring  him  to  public  justice : 
nor  could  he  suppress  that  scandal.  It  aj^ared 
upon  examination,  ^  that  the  night  before,  when  he 


^  It  appeared  upon  exatnina- 
tion,]  7/ittf  m  MS. :  Though  it 
did  appear  upon  examination^ 
that  the  night  before,  when  he 
was  going  to  bed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  guard,  his  sister 
(Came  to  take  her  leave  of  him  ; 
and  whilst  they  spak€  together 
at  the  bed-side,  he  rubbed  his 
nose  with  his  hand,  of  which 
they  then  took  no  notice ;  and 
she  going  away,  he  put  off  his 
clothes,  and  leaped  into  his  bed, 
with  some  snuffling  in  his  nose, 


and  said,  **  this  was  the  last  bed 
'*  he  shoulif  Qver  go  into  ;**  and 
seemed  to  turn  to  sleep,  and 
never  in  the  whole  night  made 
the  least  noise  or  motion*  save 
that  he  sneezed  once.  When 
the  physicians  and  surgeons 
opened  his  head,  they  found 
he  had  snufied  up  through  his 
nostrils  some  very  well  prepared 
poison,  that  in  an  instant 
curdled  all  his  blood  in  that  re- 
gion, which  presently  suffocated 
him. 
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was  going  to  bed  in  the  presence  of  his  gnanl^  his  book 
sister  came  to  take  her  leave  of  him ;  and  upon  her     ^^' 


going  away,  he  put  off  his  clothes,  and  leapeld  into  '  ^^^' 
his  bed,  and  said,  '^  this  was  the  hat  bed  he  shoidd 
*^  ever  go  inta"  Kis  body  was  drawn  by  a  horse  to 
the  gaUows  where  he  should  have  hanged,  and  bu- 
ried under  it,  with  a  stake  driven  through  him,  as 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  self-murderers :  yet  this  acci- 
dent pnri^xed  Cromwell  very  much;  and  though 
he  was  without  the  particular  discovery  which  he 
expected,  he  made  a  general  discovery  by  it,  that  he 
iiniBelf  was  more  odious  in  his  army  than  he  be- 
Ueved  he  had  been. 

He  seemed  to  be  much  aiBQicted  at  the  death  of  The  death 
his  Maid  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  with  whom  he  had  of  war- 
a  fast  friendship;  though   neither  their  humours, ^he^rr$ 
ttor  their  natures,  were  like*    And  the  heir  of  that  k'^*^***"- 
house,  who  had  married  his  youngest  draghter,  died 
about  the  same  time ;  so  that  all  his  relation  to,  or 
confidenee  in,  that  family  was  at  an  end ;  the  other 
branches  of  it  abhorring  his  alliance.    His  domestic 
delights  were  lessened  every  day:  he  plainly  dis- 
covered that  bis  son  Faloonbridge's  heart  was  set 
upon  an  interest  destructive  to  his,  and  grew  to 
hate  him  perfectly.    But  that  which  chiefly  broke  The  death 
his  peace,  was  the  death  of  his  daughter  Glaypole ;  weirr"^' 
who  had  been  always  his  greatest  joy,  and  who,  in  ^^f^l 
her  sickness,  which  was  of  a   nature   the   physi- 
ciaiis  knew  not  how  to  deal  with,  had  several  con- 
fdreno^  with   him,  which   exceedingly  perplexed 
him.    Though  nobody  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
particulars,  yet  her  often  mentioning,  in  the  pains 
she  endured,  the  blood  her  father  had  spilt,  made 
people  conclude,  that  she  had  presented  hb  worst 

u  2 
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Eook  actions  to  his  consideration.    And  though  he  never 
made  the  least  show  of  remorse  for  any  of  those  ac- 


1 658.    tions,  it  is  very  certain,  that  either  what  she  said,  or 

her  death,  affected  him  wonderfully. 

Cromwell       Whateva*  it  was,  about  the  middle  of  Auffust^  he 

hj  BD  ague  was  seized  on   by  a  common  tertian  ague,  from 

uguit.  ^JjJpIj^  i^g  believed,  a  little  ease  and  divertisement 

at  Hampton  Court  would  have  freed  him.  But  the 
fits  grew  stronger,  and  his  spirits  much  abated  :  so 
that  he  returned  again  to  Whitehall,  when  his  phy- 
sicians began  to  think  him  in  danger,  though  the 
preachers,  who  prayed  always  about  him,  and  told 
Ood  Almighty  what  great  things  he  had  done  for 
him,  and  how  much  more  need  he  had  still  of  his 
service,  declared  as  from  Grod,  that  he  should  re- 
cover :  and  he  himself  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  * 
did  not  think  he  should  die,  till  even  the  time  that 
H««p- .    his  spirits  fSuled  him.    Then  he  declared  to  them, 

potnta  bu  -^  , 

ton  Rich-   <<  that  he  did  appoint  his  son  to  succeed  him,  his 

cenor;  Mid  **  cldest  SOU  Richard ;"  and  so  expired  upon  the  third 

^|[^^     day  of  September,  1658,  a  day  he  thought  always 

'  very  propitious  to  him,  and  on  which  he  had  twice 

Theteni-  triumphed  for  two  of  his  sreatest  victories'^.    And 

oa  the  same  this  uow  was  ^  a  day  very  memorable  for  the  greatest 

^'         storm  of  wind  that  had  been  ever  known,  for  some 

hours .  before  and  after  his  death,  which  overthrew 

trees,  houses,  and  made  great  wrecks  at  sea ;  and 

the  tempest  ™  was  so  universal,  that  the  effects  of  it 

were  terrible  both  in  France  and  Flanders,  where 

all  people  trembled  at  it;  for,  besides  the  wrecks 


'  was  of  the  same  mind,  and]  ^  And  this  noWwas]  Not  m 

Not  in  MS.  MS. 

^  for  two  of  his  greatest  vie-  ™  the  tempest]  Not  in  MS. 
tories.]  for  several  victories. 
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all  along  the  sea-coast,  many  boats  were  cast  away  book 
in  the  very  rivers ;  and  within  few  days  after,  the 


circumstance  of  his  death,  that  accompanied  that    ^^^^' 
storm,  was  universally  ^  known. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quos  vituperare  n^Hischa- 
inimici  quidem  possunty  nisi  ut  simul  laudent; 
-whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  condemn  without 
commending  him  at  the  same  time :  °  for  he  could 
never  have  done  half  that  mischief  without  great 
^parts  of  courage,  industry^  and  judgment.  He  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  understanding  in  the  natures 
and  humours  of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in 
applying  them;  who,  from  a  private  and  obscure 
birth,  (though  of  a  good  family,)  without  interest  or 
estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could  raise  himself  to 
such  a  height,  and  compound  and  knead  such  oppo- 
site and  contradictory  tempers,  humours,  and  in- 
terests into  a  consistence,  that  contributed  to  his 
designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ;  whilst  him- 
self grew  insensibly  powerM  enough  to  cut  off  those 
by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that  they 
projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  p  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
ausum  euMf  qute  nemo  auderet  bonus ;  perfecisse, 
quae  a  nuHo,  nisi  Jbrtissimo,  perfici  possent:  he 
attempted  those  things  which  no  good  man  durst 
have  ventured  on;  and  achieved  those  in  which 
none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  suc- 
ceeded. ^  Without  doubt,  no  man  with  more  wicked- 
ness ever  attempted  any  thing,  or  brought  to  pass 

"  universally]  Not  in  MS,  leius  Paterculus  said 

®  whom  his  very  enemies —  ^  he  attempted — succeeded.] 

time :]    This  translation  not  in  This  translation  is  not  given  in 

MS,  MS. 


P  What  was  said]  What  Vel- 


u  3 
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BOOK  what  he  desired  more  ^ckedly,  more  iki  tiie  fiane 
and  contempt  of  religion,  and  moral  faoBertj;  jet 


1 658.  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never  have  acocm- 
plished  those  designs  %  without  the  assistance  of  « 
great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection  and  saga- 
city, and  a  most  magnanimous  resolution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no 
ornament  of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which 
use  to  conciliate "  the  affections  of  the  stander  by : 
jet  as  he  grew  into  place  and  autfaoritj,  his  paits 
seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  fk^ 
culties,  till  he  had  occasion  to  use  thetn ;  and  when 
he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it 
without  any  indecency,  notwithstanding  tlie  want  a( 
custom. 

Ait^  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  protector  by 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  com^ 
municated  any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon,  with 
mo.^  than  those  wh^ere  to  have  prindp^  in 
the  execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was 
fltbsdutely  necessary.  What  he  once  resolved,  in 
which  he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from,  nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and 
auth6rity;  but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who 
were  not  willing  to  yield  it. 

One  time, '  when  he  had  laid  6on>e  very  extra- 
ordinary tax  upon  the  city,  one  Cony,  an  eminent 
fanatic^  and  one  who  had  heretofore  served  him  very 
notably,  positively  refused  to  pay  his  part;  and 
loudly  dissuaded  others  from  submitting  to  it,  ^  as 

'  designs]  trophies  *  One  time,]  Not  in  MS. 

*  conciliate]  reconcile 
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« 


an  iosposilian  notoriously  against  the  law^  and  the  Bootc 
property  of  tbt  subject,  which  all  honest  men 


"  were  bound  to  defmd."  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  '^^^• 
and  cigoled  him  with  the  memory  of  ^'  the  old  kind- 
«<  ness,  and  friendship,  that  had  been  between  them ; 
*'  and  that  of  all  men  he  did  not  expect  this  opposi- 
tion from  him,  in  a  matter  that  was  so  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth."  It  had  been 
idways  "  his  fortune  to  meet  with  the  most  rude  and 
obstinate  behaviour  from  those  who  had  formerly 
been  absohitdy  governed  by  him;  and  the][  cdm- 
monly  put  him  in  mind  of  some  expressions  and 
sayings  of  his  own,  in  cases  of  the  like  nature :  so 
this  man  rei^iembered  him,  how  great  an  enemy  he 
had  expressed  himself  to  such  grievances,  and  had 
declared,  **  that  all  who  submitted  to  them,  and 
**  paid  illegal  taxes,  were  more  to  blame,  and  greater 
enemies  to  their  country,  than  they  who  had 
imposed  them;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  princes 
could  never  be  grievous,  but  by  the  tameness  and 
**  stupidity  of  the  people."  When  Cromwell  8a# 
that  he  could  not  convert  him,  he  told  him,  **  that 
**  he  had  a  will  as  stubborn  as  his,  and  he  would  try 
"  which  of  them  two  should  be  master."  Thereupon, 
with  some  expressions'  of  re{>roach  and  contempt, 
he  committed  the  man  to  prison;  whose  courage 
was  nothing  abated  by  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  term 
came,  he  Inrought  his  habeas  corpus  in  the  king's 
bench,  which  they  th^n  called  the  upper  bench. 
Maynard,  who  was  of  council  with  the  prisoner,  de- 
manded his  liberty  with  great  confidence,  both  upon 
the  illegality  of  the  commitment,  and  the  illegality 

"  It  had  been  always]  But  it         *  expressions]  terms 
was  always 

u  4 
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BOOK  of  the  imposition,  as  being  laid  veithout  any  lawM 
authority.     The  judges  could  not  maintaiii  or  de- 


]  658.  fend  either,  and  enough  declared  what  their  sentence 
would  be ;  and  therefore  the  protector's  attorney  re- 
quired a  farther  day»  to  answer  what  had  been 
Ui^ed.  Before  that  day»  Maynard  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  for  presuming  to  question  or  make 
doubt  of  his  authority ;  and  the  judges  were .  sent 
for,  and  severely  reprehended  for  suffering  that  li- 
cence ;  when  they,  with  all  humility,  mentioned  the 
law  and  magna  charta,  Cromwell  told  them,  with 
terms  of  contempt  and  derision,  y  ^^  their  magna 

<<  f should  not  control  his  actions ;    which  he 

**  knew  were  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth." 
He  asked  them,  ^*  who  made  them  judges  ?  whether 
**  they  had  any  authority  to  sit  there,  but .  what  be 
**  gave  them  ?  and  if  his  authority  were  at  an  end, 
**  they  knew  well  enough  what  would  become  of 
**  themselves ;  and  therefore  advised  them  to  be 
**  more  tender  of  that  which  could  only  preserve 
**  them ;''  and  so  dismissed  them  with  caution,  **  that 
**  they  should  not  suffer,  the  lawyers  to  prate  what 
*^  it  would  not  become  them  to  hear.'' 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often  trou- 
blesome to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster-hall  as  obedient,  and  subservient  to 
his  conunands,  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In 
all  other  matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of 
his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence 
for  the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  party  and 
party.  As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indigna- 
tion and  haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory, 

y  with  terms  of  contempt  and  derision,]  Not  m  MS. 
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and  durst  contend^-  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  book 
all  who  comjplied  with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted     ^^' 


his  protection,  he  used  great  civility*,  generosity,    ^^58. 
and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated 
him,  to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to 
awe  and  govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was 
indevotied  to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  very  prodigious  address.     But  his  great- 
ness at  home  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had 
abroad.     It  was  hard  to  discover,  which  feared  him 
most,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his 
friendship  was  current  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it. 
As  they  did  all  sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  in- 
terest  to  his  pleasure,  so  there  is  nothing  he  could 
have  demanded,  that  either  of  them  would  have  de- 
nied him.    To  manifest  which,  there  needs  only  two  Two  in- 
instances.     The  first  is,  when  those  of  the  valley  ofhirintemt 
Lucerne  had  unwarily  risen  in  arms**  against  thej^"^ 
duke  of  Savoy,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  pope,  andP""***- 
the  neighbour  princes  of  Italy,  to  call  and  solicit  for 
their  extirpation,  and  their  prince  positively  resolved 
upon  it,  Cromwell^  sent  his  agent  to  the  duke  oi  Sa- 
voy, a  prince  with  whom  he  had  no  correspondence, 
or  commerce,  and  so  engaged  the  cardinal,  and  even 
terrified  the  pope  himself,  without  so  much  as  doing 
any  grace  to  the  English  Roman  catholics,  (nothing 
beiiig  more  usual  than  his  saying,  **  that  his  ships  in 
"  the  Mediterranean  should  visit  Civita  Vecchia ; 
'^  and  that  the  sound  of  his  cannon  should  be  heard 
"  in  Rome,")  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  thought  it  ne- 

'  durst  contend]    dared   to     civility 
contend  ^  risen  in  arms]  rebelled 

"*  great  civility]   a  wonderful 
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XV 

!— aod  did  renew  all  those  {nivileges  they  had  formeiij 

1658.    enjoyed,  and  newly  forfeited. 

The  other  instance  of  his  authority  was  ytst  greater^ 
and  tdore  incredible.     In  the  city  of  Nisaes,  which 
is  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  province  of  Languedsc^ 
and  where  those  of  the  religion  do  most  abound, 
there  was  a  great  faction  at  that  season  when  the 
consuls  (who  are  the  chief  magistrates)  were  to  be 
chosen.     Those  of  the  reformed  rdigion  had  the 
confidence  to  set  up  one  of  themselves  for  that  ma- 
gistracy ;  which  they  of  the  Roman  religion  resolved 
to  o(^se  with  all  their  power.     The  dissension  be- 
tween them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  intendant 
of  the  province,  who  is  the  supreme  minister  in  all 
civil  affairs  throughout  the  whde  province,  went  thi- 
ther to  prevent  any  disorder  that  might  happen. 
When  the  day  of  election  came,  those  of  the  ]^eli- 
gion  possessed  themselves  with  many  armed  men  of 
the  town4iou8e,  where  the  dection  was  to  be  made. 
The  magistrates  sent  to  know  what  their  meaning 
was ;  to  which  they  answered,  "  they  were  there  to 
**  give  their  voices  for  the  choice  of  the  new  consuls, 
**  and  to  be  sure  that  the  electicm  should  be  fairly 
"  made."     The  bishop  of  the  city,  the  intendant  of 
the  province,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  church,  and 
the  {M'esent  magistrates  of  the  town,  went  together 
in  their  robes  to  be  present  at  the  election,  without 
any  suspicion  that  there  would  be  any  force  used. 
When  they  came  near  the  gate  of  the  town-house, 
which  was  shut,  and  they  supposed  would  be  opened 
when  they  came,  they  within  poured  out  a  volley  of 
musket-shot  upon  them,  by  which  the  dean  of  the 
church,  and  two  or  three  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
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town,  were  killed  upon  the  place,  and  very  many  book 
•thers  woonded ;  whereof  some  died  shortly  after. 


In  thn  codfusion,  the  magistrates  put  themselves    ^^^^- 
intb  as  good  a  posture  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
co«dd,  without  any  purpose  of  offending  the  other, 
tin  they  should  be  better  provided ;  in  order  to  which 
tiiey  sent  an  express  to  the  eourt  with  a  plain  r^* 
tion  of  the  whote  matter  of  fact,  **  and  that  there 
**  appeared  to  be  no  manner  of  combination  with 
**  those  of  the  religion  in  other  places  of  the  pro- 
^  vince ;  but  that  it  was  an  insolence  in  those  of  the 
*^  place,  upon  the  presumption  of  their  great  num- 
*'  bers,  which  were  littie  inferior  to  those  of  the  ca- 
*^  tholics.'*    The  court  was  glad  of  the  occasion,  and 
resolved  that  this  provocation,  in  which  other  places 
were  not  involved,  and  which  nobody  could  excuse, 
Aould  warrant  all  kind  of  severity  in  that  city,  even 
to  the  pulling  down  their  temples,  and  expelling 
many  of  them  for  ever  out  of  the  city ;  which,  with 
the  execution  and  forfeiture  of  many  of  the  princi- 
pal parsons,  would  be  a  general  mortification  to  all 

■ 

of  the  religion  in  France ;  with  whom  they  were 
heartily  offended ;  and  a  part  of  the  army  was  forth- 
with ordered  to  march  towards  Nismes,  to  see  this 
executed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Those  of  the  religion  in  the  town  were  quickly 
sensible  into  what  condition  they  had  brought  diem- 
selves ;  and  sent,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  the 
magistrates  to  excuse  themselves,  and  to  impute 
what  had  been  done  to  the  rashness  of  particular 
men,  who  had' no  order  for  what  they  did.  The  ma- 
gistrates answered,  ^^  that  they  were  glad  Uiey  were 
**  sensible  of  their  miscarriage ;  but  they  could  say 
**  nothing  upon  the  subject,  till  the  king's  pleasure 
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XV 

'  "  relation  of  all  that  had  passed."  The  others  very 
J  658.  ^eji  knew  what  the  king's  pleasure  would  be,  and 
forthwith  sent  an  express,  one  Moulins,^  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  that  place,  and  in  Montpdier, 
to  Cromwell  to  desire  his  protection  and  interposi- 
tion. The  express  made  so  much  haste,  and  found 
so  good  a  reception  the  first  hour  he  came,  that 
Cromwell,  after  he  had  received  the  whole  account, 
bade  him  **  refresh  himself  after  so  long  a  joumej, 
**  and  he  would  take  such  care  of  his  business,  that 
by  the  time  he  came  to  Paris  he  should  find  it  de- 
spatched ;"  and,  that  night,  sent  away  another  mes- 
senger to  his  ambassador  Lockhart;  who^  by  the 
time  M oulins  came  thither,  had  so  far  prevailed  with 
the  cardinal,  that  orders  were  sent  to  stop  the  troops, 
which  were  upon  their  march  towards  Nismes;  and, 
within  few  days  after,  Moulins  returned  with  a  full 
pardon  and  amnesty  from  the  king,  under  the  great 
seal  of  France,  so  fully  confirmed  with  all  circum- 
stances, that  there  was  never  farther  mention  made 
of  it,  but  all  things  passed  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  such  thing.  So  that  nobody  can  wonder,  that 
his  memory  remains  still  in  those  parts,  and  with 
those  people,  in  great  veneration. 

He  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  denied  any 
thing  he  ever  asked  of  the  cardinal,  alleging,  *^  that 
"  the  people  would  not  be  otherwise  satisfied ;" 
which  the  cardinal  bore  very  heavily,  and  com- 
plained of  to  those  with .  whom  he  would  be  fi^. 
One  day  he  visited  madam  Turenne,  and  when  he 
took  his  leave  of  her,  she,  according  to  her  custom, 

^  one  Moulins,]   MS.  adds :  a  Scotcbinan, 
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besought  him  to  continue  gracious  to  the  churches,    book 
Whereupon  the  cardinal  told  her,  "  that  he  knew     ^^' 
not  how  to  behave  himself;  if  he  advised  the  king    ^^^^• 
to  punish  and  suppress  their  insolence,  Cromwell 
**  threatened  him  to  join  with  the  Spaniard;  and  if 
**  he  shewed  any  favour  to  them,  at  Rome  they  ac- 
**  counted  him  an  heretic." 

To  conclude  his  character,  Cromwell-  was  not  so  The  con- 
far  a  man  of  blood,  as  to  follow  Machiavel's  method '';  his  cha- 
w^hich  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration^  of  govern- "*^*^' 
ment,  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all  the 
heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who  are 
friends  to  the  old  one.     It  was  confidently  reported, 
that,  in  the  council  of  officers,  it  was  more  than  once 
proposed,  ^^  that  there  might  be  a  general  massacre 
of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  se- 
cure the  government,"  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt^ of  his  enemies.     In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty 
of  many  crimes  fl^  against  which   damnation  is  de- 
nounced, and  for  which  heU-fire  is  prepared,  so  he 
had  some  good  qualities^  which  have  caused  the 
memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated ; 
and  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave 
wicked  man.  ^ 

**  To  conclude — method]  He  much  conteuipt 
was  not  a  man  of  blood,  and         s  as  he  was  guilty  of  many 

totally  declined  MachiavePs  me-  crimes}  as  he  had  all  the  wick- 

thod  ednesses 

*  upon    a   total    alteration]         ^  good  qualities]  virtues 
upon  any  alteration  '  brave  wicked  man.]    brave 

^  too  great  a  contempt]  too  bad  man. 
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Zech.  xi.  4,  5, 6. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  my   God,   Feed   the  Jlock  of  the 

slaughter; 
Whose  possessors  slay  them^  and  hold  tliemselves  not  guilty:. 

and  they  that  sell  them  sayj  Blessed  be  the  Lord;  Jbr  I 

am  rich :  and  their  own  shepherds  pky  them  not. 
But  loy  I  wiU  deliver  the  men  every  one  into  his  neighbour's 

hand,  and  into  the  hand  of  his  Idng.^ 


v^ONTRARY  to  all  expectation  both  at  home  and  book 


XVI. 


alNroad,  this  earthquake  was  attended  with  no  signal 
alteration.     It  was  believed  that  Lambert  would  be^J^,^^- 

The  be- 
in  the  head  of  the  army,  and  that  Monk  in  Scotland  ginniDg  of 

,       ,  Richard't 

would  never  submit  to  be  under  him  ^.    Besides  the  goveni- 
expectation  the  king  had  from  the  general  affection  ™^" ' 
of  the  kingdom,  he  had  fair  promises  from  men  of 
interest  in  it,  and  of  command  in  the  army,  who 

'^ZscH.xi.  4,5,6. — his  king.']         ^Mo  be  under  him]  to  that 
Not  in  MS.  subordination 
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AVI* 


and  that  the^  disorder  arising  from  CrotnweHf^ 


1658.    might  dispose  Lockhart  to  d^nd  upon  tiiet 

title,  seemed  a  reasonable  expeetetion :  but'iKithnig 
of  this  fell  out.  Never . nion0rcli>- after  he  had'.ik** 
herited  a  crown  by  many  descents,  died  in  -iiunfe 
silence,  nor  with  less  alteration ;  and  there  was  tMf 
same,  or  a  greater  calm  in  the  kingdom  tkkn-  had 
been  before.  .  i.  . 

The  next  morning  after  the  deatih  of  Gttii^r^  Itt* 
chard  his  son  is^  proclaimed  his  lawfiil  successor; 
the  army  congratulate  their  new  general,  and  remow 
their  vows  of  fidelity  to  him;  the  navy  dotk  the 
like ;  the  city  appears  more  unanimous  for  his  so*- 
vice,  than  they  were  for  his  father's;  and  most  coun- 
ties in  England,  by  addresses  under  their  haiids»  tes* 
tified  their  obedience  to  their  new  sovereign  without 
any  hesitation.     The  dead  is  interred  in  the  s^ml* 
chre  of  the  kings,  and  with  the  obsequies  due  to 
such.     His  son  inherits  all  his  greatness,  and  all  his 
glory,  without  the^  public  hate,  that  visibly  attended 
the  other.     Foreign  princes  addressed  their  condo^ 
lences  to  him,  and  desired  to  renew  their  alliances ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  England  but  the  voice  of 
joy,  and  large  encomiums  of  their  new  protector :  so 
that  the  king's  condition  never  appealed  so  hopeless, 
so  desperate ;  for  a  more  fitvourable  conjunctufie.  liis* 
friends  could  never  expect  than  this,  which  nowt 
seemed  to  blasft  ^  all  their  hopes,  and  confirm^  >tlieir> 
utmost  despair.  •     I.. 

It  is  probable  that  this  melancholic  prospect  SMght . 

^  is]  was  had  blasted 

"^  the]  that  f  confirm]  confirmed 

*  which  now  seemed  to  blast] 
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hBre  oraitiBtted  long,  if  this  cbild  of  finrtane  could  book 
haire  nit  still,  and  been  contented  to  have  enjoyed 


his  own  felicity.  But  his  council  thought  it  neces-  ^^^^* 
nary  that  he  should  call  a  parliament^  to  confina 
what  they  had  dready  given  him,  and  to  dispel  all 
doods  which  mi^t  arise.  And  there  seemed  to  be 
the  more  reason  fi»r  it,  because  the  last  alliance 
which  Oliver  had  made  with  the  crown  of  Sweden^ 
and  of  which  he  was  fonder  than  of  all  the  rest,  did 
oblige  him  in  the  spring  to  send  a  strong  fleet  into 
the  S^und,  to  assist  that  king  against  Denmark ;  at 
least  to  induce  s  Denmark,  by  way  of  mediation,  to 
accept  of  such  conditions  as  the  other  would  be  will* 
ing  to  give  him.  This  could  hardly  be  done  with- 
out some  assistance  of^  pariiament;  and  therefore  He  caus  a 
the  new  protector  sent  out  his  writs  to  call  a  parlia*  to^meeT'^^ . 
ment,  to  meet  together  on  the  twenty-seventh  day^^^f^' 
of  January ;  till  which  day,  for  near  five  months,  he 
remained  as  great  a  prince  as  ever  his  father  had 
been.  He  followed  the  model  that  was  left  him; 
imd  sent  out  his  writs  to  call  those  as  peers  who  had 
conatituted  the  ether  house  in  the  former  parlia- 
reent;  and  so  both  lords  and  commons  met  at  the  i^  >»«««•  oa 

.  ,  that  day. 

day  assigned. 

Richard  came  to  the  parliament  in  the  same  state 
llMit  Oliver  his  father  had  done^;  and  sent  the  gen- 
tleraao  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  the  commons^  that 
they  riiould  attend  him  in  the  other  house ;  where, 
fint  by  bimsdtf;  and  then  by  the  keeper  of  his  great 
sea],  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  he  recommended  to  them  The  bmu 
the  prasectition  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  as-mTndi^to' 
distance  of  the  king  of  Sweden  in  the  Sound.     HeJ^^'.^ 

^  induce]  oblige        '*  of]  by         *  bad  done]  bad  used  to  do 
VOL.  VII.  X 
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BOOK  had  so  good  fbrtene.  at  the  begiBmng^,  that  all  .the 
^    '    coramons  signed  an  engagement  not  to. alter  the  pie- 


^^^^'    sent  government.  But  they  were  no  sooner  eedoied 
within  those  walls,  than  there  appeared  the  dd  re- 
publican spuit,  though  more  wary  than  it  had  usod 
Difittraoces  to  be.     It  begun  with  inquiring  into  the  aocouiits, 
bo^M  Of  *  ho^  ^^6  money  had  been  spent,  and  into  the  offices 
^?  tbl    ^^  excise  and  customs,  and  what  was  become  of  all 
Moounts  of  that  revenue.  When  they  were  called  upon  to  settle 
about  the    the  act  of  recognition,  to  confirm  Richard/  and  his 
he^   ^'  authority  in  the  state,  they  would  first  inform  theiD- 
selves  of  their  own  authority,  and  how  for  the  go- 
vernment was  already  settled,  and  what  part  was 
fit  to  be  assgned  to  the  othar. house;:  which  thqr 
would  by  no  means  allow  to  be.  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment already  established,  which,  they  had  proBuagd 
not  to  aker.     Upon  this  argument  they  exercised 
themselves  with  great  licence,  as  well  upon  the  ere-, 
ator  of  those  peers,  and  the  power  of  the  late  pnh 
tector,  as  upon  his  creatures  the  peers;  of  whose 
dignity  they  were  not  tender,  but  -handled  them  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  they  had  been  of,  not  that, 
which  they  were  now  grown  to^.     They  put  the 
house  in  mind,  ^^how  grievous  it  had.  been  to  the 
^  kingdom,  that  the  bishops  had  sat  in  the  house  of 
^^  peers,  because  they  were  looked  upon  as .  so  numy 
^  votes  for  the  king ;   which  was  a  reason  much 
**  stronger  against  these  persons;  who  were  all  the 
**  work  of  the  protector's  own  hand,  and  therefore 
could  not  but  be  entirely  addicted  and  devoted  to 
his  interest^''    They  concluded,  '^  thai;  they  ooaldi 
^*  not,  with  good  conscieiioes,  and  without  the  guSt 

^  beginning]  entrance  ^  were  now  grown  to]  were  in 
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'(of  penurj,  ever  consent,  .that  that  other  house  book 
•*  should  have  any  part  in  the  government,  since 


**  they  had  all  taken  the  engagement,  that  there    *^**' 
**  should  be  no  more  any  house  of  peers,  and  since  ^ 
**  the  office  of  protector  had  been  and  might  still 
'•*  continue  without  it."  .  :  .      ,   . 

'  Notwithstanding  all  this  confidafice,  which  dis- 
turbed the  method  intended  to  be.  proceeded  in,  this 
violept  party  could  not  pnevail,  but  it  was  carriediti^vw  c»r. 
by  the  major  pdrt  of  the  house,  .'^that  they  would  the  other 
^  meet)  and  confer  with  the  other  house,  as  a  part  It^^i  be 
"  of  the  parliament,  during  this  present  .parliament ; ''^'^' 
**  and  .likewise,  that  sudi  other*  persons, .  as  had  a 
'*  right  to  come  to  that  other  house,  and  had  not  for- 
^  feited  it! by  their  breach,  of  trust,"  (by  which  they 
meant  thbse  lords  Vho  had. been  always' against  the 
kmg,)  '^  should  not  be  restrained  from  coming  thi- 
"  ther:"  yet  the  temper,  of  the.  house  of  commons 
could  hardly  be  judged  by  all  this.     Some  things 
were  dene,  which  looloed  like  condescension  to  the 
royal  party ;  but  more  for  the  countenance  of  the 
presbytenans ;   and  whatsoever  contradicted  those 
who  were  for  a  republic,  was  looked  upon  as  favour- 
able to  the  protector. 

The  stirring  these  several  humours,  and  the  drowsy  a  new 
temper  of  Richard,  raised  another  spirit  in  the  army,  ^^m  met, 
A  new  bOQBCil  of  officers  met  together  by  their  own  '^^^^l^^ 
authority,  and  admitted  Lambert,  though  no  mem-  ^^ 
W  of  the  army,  to  consult  ^  with  them  ;  they  nei- 
ther liked  protector,  nor  parliament,  but  consulted 
what  government  to  settle,  that  might  be  better 
thari  either :  yet  they  would  n6t  incense  them  both 

»  and  since]  and  that  "  consult]  sit 

x2 
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BOOK  together,  nor  appear  to  have  any  disinclination  to 
^^''  Richard,  who  had  many  of  his  nearest  fiiends 
1659.  amongst  them.  They  therefore  prepared  an  address 
draw  to  Ri-  to  him ;  in  which  they  complained  of  ^  the  great 
tf^^TsM.^"^  **  iarrears  of  pay  that  were  due  to  the  anny,  by 
**  which  they  were  in  great  straits :  that  they,  wiio 
"  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  undei^Be 
**  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  it,  were  now  un- 
**  dervalued,  derided,  and  laid  aside :  that  the  gMl 
**  old  cause  was  iU  spoken  of,  and  traduced  by  ma- 
^'  lignants  and  disaffected  persons ;  who  grew  every 
**  day  more  insolent,  and  their  numbers  increased, 
**  by  the  resort  out  of  Flanders,  and  other  places ; 
**  and  they  had  several  secret  meetings  in  the  dty  of 
**  London :  that  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  sat 
**  upon  the  late  king  as  his  judges,  were  lately  print- 
**  edS  and  scattered  abroad,  as  if  they  were  designed 
**  to  destruction ;  and  that  many  suits  were  com- 
**  m'enced  at  common  law  against  honest  men,  &r 
**  what  they  had  transacted  in  the  war  as  soldiers: 
'^  tiiat  those  famous  acts  which  had  been  performed 
**  in  the  long  parliament,  and  by  the  late  protector, 
were  censured,  raited  at,  and  vili6ed.  By  all 
which,*'  they  said,  "  it  was  very  manifest,  that  the 
good  old  cause  was  declined ;  whii^h  they  were  le- 
''  solved  to  asserts  And  therefore  they  besdught  his 
**  highlie^  to  represent  those  their  boinplaints  to  the 
"  parliament,  and  to  i^uire  proper  and  speedy  te- 
"  medies." 

This  address  was  ddivered  from  the  army  by 
Fleetwood  to  Richard,  on  April  6th,  1669 ;  w4tfch 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  Tichbum  and  Ireton, 

"^  printed]  printed  in  red  letters 


ii 
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t^vo  aldermen  of  London,  and  principal  commanders  book 
of  that  militia,  drew  up  likewise  a  remonstrance^ 


and  saat  it  to  the  council  of  officers ;  in  which  they  ^h/df " 
declared  their  resolutions  with  the  army  to  stick  to  ^^^  •«- 

oood  then. 

the  good  old  cause,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to 
accompany  them,  in  whatsoever  they  should  do  for 
"Vi^hat  they  called  p  the  nation's  good. 

The  parliament  was  quickly  alarmed  with  these 
cakials  of  the  army  and  the  city ;  which  Richard  was 
as  much' terrified  with  as  they.  In  order  to  the  sup- 
pression thereof,  the  parliament  voted,  ^^that  there  Votes  of  the 
^*  should  be  no  meeting,  or  general  council  of  officers,  ^^°^ 
*'  without  the  protector's  consent,  and  by  his  opder : 
**  and,  that  no  person  should  have  commands  by  sea 
<«  or  land;  in  either  of  the  three  nations,  who  did  not 
^*  immediately  subscribe,  that  he  would  not  disturb 
**  the  free  meeting  of  parliaments,  or  of  atiy  mem- 
*'  hers  in  either  house  of  parliament ;  nor  obstruct 
**  their  freedom  in  debates  and  counsels."  These 
voles,  or  to  this  effect,  were  sent  to  Richard,  and  by 
him  presently  to  Wallingford-house,  where  the  coun- 
cii  of  officers  then  sat. 

'    These  officers  were  men  who  resolved  to  execute 
as  well  as  order;  they  knew  well  that  they  were 
gone  much  too  far,  if  they  went  no  farther:  and 
liiefefore  they  no  sooner  received  these  votes,  but 
they  sent  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  to  Richard 
(the  first  had  married  his  sister ;  the  other  was  his 
uncle :  both  raised  by  Cromwell)  to  advise  him  forth*  The  oflioen 
with  to  dissolve  the  parliament.     They  were  twotodinowe 
upon  whose  affection,  in  r^ard  of  the  nearness  of  J^JJ^^ 
their  alliance,  and  their  obUgation  to  and  depend* 

p  what  they  called]  Not  in  M^, 

X  3 
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XVI 

confident,  as  on  any  nten's  in  the  nation.  Fleet^i?ood 


I 

it 


^  ^^'  used  no  arguments  but  of  conscience,  **  to  prevent 
**  the  nation's  being  edgaged  in  blood ;  which,"  he 
said*  **  would  inevitably  fall  outt  if  the  parlianient 
^<  were  not  presently  dissolved*"  Desborougb,  a  fel- 
low of  a  rough  and  rude  teaiper>  treated  him  only 
with  threats  and  menaces;  told  him,  ^'it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  both  the  parUament  and 
the  army  his .  friends  f  wished  him  **  to  choose 
which  he  would  prefer :  if  he  dissolved  the  pariia- 
^^  ment  out  of  hand,  he  had  the  arn^  at  hid  devo- 
f^  tion ;  if  he  refused  that,  he  b^ieved  the.  army 
**  would  quickly  pull  him  out.  of  Whitehall." 

The  poor  man  bad  not  spirit  enough  to  discern 

what  was  best  for  him ;  and  yet  he  was  not  without 

friends  to  counsel  him,  if  he  had  been  capaUe  to  re- 

Advioe  to   ceive  counsel;  .  Beside^  many  members  of  the  par- 

tbtcoD.    liament,  of  courage  and  iqteires^,  who  repaired  to 

^'*^'        him  with  adsurajDce,  ''that  the  parliament  woyld 

*^  continue  firm  to  him,  and  destroy  the  ringleadeirs 

**  of  this  seditious  crew,  if  he  would  adhere  to  th^ 

''  parliament ;  but  if  he  wei^e  i^vaile^  upon  tp  dia* 

<<  solve  it,  he  would  be  left  without  a  friend ;  and 

''  they  who  had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  imprudent 

*'  an  action  would. contemn  him  when  he  had  dpn^ 

And  of  tone  <<  if/'  some  ofBccrs  of  the  army  likewise,  of  equal 

oficen  of  »f  ■     '  •  ^ 

tbearmy.  oouragc  and  interest  with  any  of  the  :r<st,;pera«a4ecl 
him  **  to  r^ect  the  desire  of  those  who  called  .tbaiQ- 
selves  the  codncil  of  the  army,  !^nd  t(i  thinfc  of 
punishing  their  presumption."  IngokUby,  Wb9* 
ley,  and  Gkifie,  three  cohHiels  of  the.  army,  a^d^.the 
two  former,  men  of  signal  courage,  offered  to  stand 
by  him ;  and .  one  of  them  offered  to  kill  Lambert, 
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(whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  autiior  of  this  ood-  book 
spbnucjf)  if  he  would  give  him  a  warrant  to  that  pur- 


1659. 

Bichaid  continued  irresohite,  now  indined  one 
iray,  then  another.     But  in  the  end,  Desborough 
and  his  companions  prevailed  with  him,  before  they 
parted,  to  sign  a  commission,  which  they  had  caused  to 
be  prepared,  to  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  his  keeper  of  the 
seal,  to  dissolve  the  parliament  the  next  morning ;  He  it  pm* 
of  which  the  parliament  having  notice,  they  resolved  to'dSsJlU 
not  to  go  up.    So  that  when  Fiennes  sent  for  them  l^tT"***^ 
to  the  other  house,  the  commons  shut  the  door  of 
their  house,  and '  would  not  suffer  the  gentleman 
uaher  of  the  black  rod  to  come  in,  but  adjourned 
themselves  for  three  days,  till  the  five  and  twentieth 
of  April,  imagining  thkt  they  should  by  that  time 
coiivert  the  protector  from  destroying  himself.     But 
the  poor  creature  was  so  hared  by  the  council  of  offi- 
cers, that  he  presently  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  He  inuet 
issued  out,  by  which  he  did  declare  the  parliapient  to  ciamatio^ 
be  dissolved^    And  from  that  minute  nobody  resorted  p^^ . 
to  him,  nor  was  the  name  bf  the  protector  afterwards  jj^^to^ 


heard  of  but  in  derision';  the  council  of  officers  ap-^n^^p 

at  an  end. 

pointing  guards  to  attend  at  Westminster,  which 
kept  out  those  members,  who,  in  pursuance  of  their 
adjournment,  would  have  entered  into  the  house 
upon  the  day  appointlsd.  Thus,  by  extreme  ptoiUa- 
nimity,  the  son  suffered  himself  to  be  stripped,  in 
one  moment;  of  all  the  greatness  and  power,  which 
the  father  had  acquired  in  so  many  years,  with  won- 
derful courage,  industry,  and  resolution. 

When  the  council  of  officers  had,  with  this  strange 
success,  having  no  authority  but  what  they  gave  one 
another,  rid  themselves  of  a  superior ;   or,  as  the 

X4 
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BOOK  j4umettbQii  was^sesaoTed  ^be  amgie  persim^  thejr 
kn^w  .that  thejr  coiildi  not  long  hoU  the  gw^iUuwBt 


u 


1 659.    JQ  u^eij.  Q^Q  hands,  if,  before  any  thing  ebe, 

did  not  remove  In^cMsbj,  Whaley,  Gbffe,  and  thrae 

other  officers,  who  had  dissuaded  Richaxd  fimn  sob- 

The  oonncii  mitting  to  their  advice,  from  having  any  comfnaad 

J^JJJ^"    in  the  army;    which  they  tfaerefiore  did;   and  i«- 

Luubert,    placed  Lambert,  and  all  the  rest  who  had    bees 

ac.  to  tbe    '^ 

anay,  aaid  cashicrcd  by  .OlivcT,  into  their  own  <iiarges  agaiiu 
mra/of     So  that  the  army  was  become  republican  to  >  their 
^5^1^"'*  wish ;  and,  that  the  government  might. retvni  to  be 
Tbey  iirae  purely  such,  they  puUiflhed  a  declaration  upon  the 
tio^to  re.  sixth  of  May,  wherein,  after  a  lai^  preamUe  in 
to^^    commendation  of  the  good  old  cause,  and  accuong^ 
|»|»«o^     themselves,  ^*  for  having  been  instrumental  in  de- 
^  clining  from  it ;  whence  all  the  jUs,  tiie  oommon-* 
weaUh  had  sustained,  had  proceeded,  and  the  vin- 
dication whereof  they  were  resolved  to  pursue  for 
*^  the  future ;"  they  remembered,  <^  that  the  long  par- 
*^  liament,  consisting  of  those  members  who  had  am* 
'*  tinned  to  sit  till  the  twentieth  of  Ai»il  1658," 
(which  was  the  day  that  Cromwdl,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  these>  very  officers,  had  pulled  them  out  ef 
the  house,  and  dismissed  them,)  ^*  had  been  emiiKnt 
*^  assertcHTs  of  that  causes  and  had  a  special  presence 
^*  of  God  with  them,  and  were  signally  blessed  in 
^<  that  work."     They  said,  ''  that  the  desires  of 
^  many  good  pec^le  concurring  with  them,  they  did, 
*'  by  that  declaration,  according  to  their  duty,  invite 
**  those  members  to  return  to  the  discbarge  of  Him 
"  trust,  as  they  had  done  before  that  day  f  and  pro- 
miaed,  **  that  they  virould  be  ready,  in  their  places, 

^  accusing]  exciiung 
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*^  to  yield  them  their  utmost  asriBtance,  tfaiit  the^  book 
fiit>  and  conBoM  inf  safetf ;  for  the  settling  ,^^' 


*m^ 


€€ 
«« 
€€ 


and  seetiring  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  common^  ^^^^* 
wealthy  for  which  dieybad  Hour  so  good  an  oppor* 
Imaityw"  'And  this  declaration,  within  very  few 
days,  they  seconded  with  what  they  caOed  2%e 
Arable  petition  and  address  of  ike  qfficers  of  thi 
amnmf  to  the  parliament;  which  contained  several 
advices,  or  rather  positive  directions  how  they  were 
to  govern.^ 

This  restoring  the  rump  parliament  was  the  only 
way"  in  which  they  could  most*  agree,  though  it 
was  not  suitable  to  what  some  ^  of  them  desired : 
they  well  foresaw,  that  they  might  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  more  people  to  come  together  than  would  be 
for  their  benefit ;  for  that  all  the  surviving  members 
of  that  parliament  would  pretend  a  title  to  sit  there  : 
and  therefore  they  did  not  only  carefully  limit  the 
convention  to  such  members  who  had  continued  to 
sit  from  January  1648  to  April  1658,  but  caused  a 
guard  likewise  to  attend,  to  hinder  and  keep  the 
other  members  from  entering  into  the  house.   When 
Lenthal,  the  old  speaker,  with  forty  or  fifty  of  those 
old  members  specified  in  the  declaration,  took  their 
places  in  the  house,  and  some  of  the  old  excluded  Some  of  the 
members  likewise  got  in,  and  entered  into  debate  ed  i^-  ' 
witfi  them  upon  the  matters  proposed,  the  house  j^^  ST^ 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  day:  and  then  better J^^^ ]J^ 
care  was  taken,  by  appointing  such  persons,  who^^^^- 
wdl  knew  all  the  members,  to  inform  the  guards,  again. 
who  were,  and  who  were  not,  to  go  into  the  house. 

'  And   this    declaration — to     way}  This  was  the  only  way 
govern.]  Not  in  MS.  ^  most]  all 

•  This    restoring— the   only        *  some]  most 
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which  had  fint  foraied  tkeoammoiiwealth,  and  fiM 


^^^^'  tered  it  for  near  five  y«ars  after  it  wvs  bom.  8 
that  the  return  of  the  govemmient  into  these  men^ 
hands  again,  seemed  ^  to  be  the  most  dtsmiQl  changn 
that  could  happen,  and  to  pull'  up  all  the  hopes  d 
*the  king  by  the  roots  y. 

We  must,  for  the  better  observation  and  diatine. 
tion  of  the  several  changes  in  the  government^  caV 
this  congregation  of  men,  who  were  now  repossessed 
of  it  %  by  the  style  they  called  themselves,  the  par- 
liament ;  how  far  soevw  they  were  from  being  one 
They  resolved  in  the  fn*st  place  to  vindicate  and 
establish  thdr  own  authority ;  whidi  they  could  not 
think  to  be  firm,  whilst  there  was  still  a  protector, 
or  the  name  of  a  protector,  in  being,  and  residing  in 
TiM  pftriui.  Whitehall.     They  appointed  therefore  a  committee 
to  Ricbani  to  go  to  Richard  Cromwdl,  and,  that  he  might  have 

^  seemed]  seemed  to  all  with  the  king  not  to  give  his 

3^  to  pull  up  all  the  hopes  of  consent  were  his  enemies* .  and 

the  king  by  the   roots]    Thus  would  not  have  him  to  be  in  a 

continued  in  MS :    and  it  did  condition  in  which  be  might  be 

for  the  present  make  so  deep  able  to  live  like  a  prince.    And 

an  imivession  in  the  hearts  of  when  in  discourse  they  were 

many,  that  when  an  overture  desired  to  consider,  that  if  the 

was  at  that  time  made  from  duke  went  into  Spain,  he  could 

Spain    to    make  the   dtike  of  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into 

York  admiral    of  his  galleys,  that  charge,  what  title  -soever 

which  the  Idng  for  many  rea-  he  might  have  given  to  him, 

sons  suspended  giving  his  Ooii-  unless  be  changed-  his  reiigioa 

sent  unto>   the  chief  servants  and  became  catholic ;  and  what 

about  his  royal  highness  were  the  consequence  of  that  might 

so  transported  with  the  propo>  be  in  England,  they  were  so 

sition^that  they  were  very  much  far  from  being  moved  with  the 

troubled  that  their  master  made  argument,  and  in  that  despair 

not  all  the  haste  that  was  pos-  of  ever   seeing  England,  that 

sible  to   be  possessed  of   the  they  thought  the  religion  of  it 

chvg^ ;    and  endeavoured    all  not  worth  the  insisting  on. 

they    could    to    persuade    the  *  of  it]  of  the  government 
duke^  that  they  who  prevailed 
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npe  they  would  be  his  good  masters,  first  to  inquire  book 
pto  the  state,  of  his  debts,  and  then  to  demand  of L. 


jim,  whether  he  acquiesced  in  the  present  govern-    '  ^^^- 

I^Dt  ?    He,  already  humbled  to  that  poverty  of  spi*  whether  he 

ft  thejT  could  wish,  gave  the  committee  a  paper,  and  sub. 

If  in  which,"  he  said,  **  was  contained  the  state  of  ^eir  m! 

■  his  debts,  and  how  contracted;"  which  amounted  to***®"*^* 

tfreDty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

1  To  the. other  question,  his  answer  was  likewise  in 

imting ;  '*  that  be  trusted,  his  carriage  and  beha- 

^  viour  had  manifested  his  acquiescence  in  the  will 

**  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  that  he  loved  and 

''valued   the  peace  of   the  commonwealth   much 

^  above  his  private  concernment ;  desiring  by  this, 

'^  that  a  measure  of  his  future  comportment  might 

^  be  taken ;  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  should 

**  be  such  as  should  bear  the  same  witness ;  he  hav- 

*^  ing,  he  hoped,  in  some  degree  learned  rather  to 

**  reverence  and  submit  to  the  hand  of  God,  than  be 

**  unquiet  under  it :  that,  as  to  the  late  providence 

"  lliat  had  fallen  out,  however,  in  respect  to  the  par- 

^ticular  engagement  that  lay  upon  him,  he  could 

**  not  be  active  in  making  a  change  in  the  govern- 

**  ment  of  the  nations,  yet,  through  the  goodness  of 

**  God,  he  could  fredy  acquiesce  in  it  being  made ; 

''  and  did  hold  himself  oUiged,  as  with  other  men  he 

"  might  expect  protection  from  the  present  govem- 

''  taent,  so  to  demean  himself  with  all  peaceableness 

''  under  it,  and  to  procure,  to  the  uttermost  of  his 

*"  power,  that  all  in  whom  he  had  interest  should  do 

"  the  same," 

This  satisfied  them  as  to  Richard ;  but  they  were 
not  without  apprehension  that  they  should  find  a 
more  refractory  spirit  in  his  brother  Harry,  who  was 
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XVI  -r 

another  air  and  temper.     He  had  in  his  exerci^  of 


1659.    that  government,  by  the  frankness*  of  his  huneiour, 

and  a  general  civility  towards  all,  and  very  partuhi- 

larly  obliging  some,  rendered  himself  gracious  and 

popular  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and  might  hav«  been 

able  to  have  made  some  contests  with  the  par&a- 

Henry       mcnt.     But  as  soon  as  he  received  an  order  from 

Hte!Jir"   them  to  attend  them  in  person,  he  thought  not  fit  to 

submiu,     }^  wiser  than  his  elder  brother,  and  came  over  to 

and  resigns  , 

his  com-  them  even  sooner  than  they  expected,  and  laid  his 
liMitcDMit  commission  at  their  feet ;  which  they  accepted,  mid 
^|'*J||J'^'  put  the  government  of  that  kingdom  into  the  hands 
ment        of  Ludlow,  and  four  other  commissioners. 

makes 

Ladiow,  It  may  not  prove  ingrateful  to  the  reader,  in  this 
^er  com-  placc,  to  entertain  him  with  a  very  pleasant  story, 
jTera"^'  that  related  to  this  miserable  Richard,  though  it 
of  irciAod.  hlippened  ^  long  afterwards ;  because  there  will  be 
scarce  ^  again  any  occasion  so  much  as  to  mention 
him,  during  the  continuance  of  this  relation.  Shortly 
after  the  king's  return,  'and  the  manifest  joy  that 
possessed  the  whole  kingdom  thereupon,  this  poor 
creature  found  it  necessary  to  transport  himself  into 
liVance,  more  for  fear  of  his  debts  than  of  the  king ; 
who  thought  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  after  a  man 
so  long  forgotten.  After  he  had  Kved  some  years  in 
Paris  untaken  notice  of,  and  indeed  unknown,  IMog 
in  a  most  obscure  condition  and  disguise,  not  own- 
ing his  own  name,  nor  having  above  one  servant  to 
attend  him,  he  thought  it  fiecessary,  upon  the  first 
rumour  and  apprehension  that  there  was  like  to  be 
a  war  between  England  and  France,  to  ^t  that 

*  frankness]  joUiness  ^  be  scarce]  not  be 

^  it  happenea]  Omitiedin  MS, 
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kingdom^  and  to  remove  to  sooie  place  that  would  book 
be  neutral  to  either  party;  and  pitched  upon  Ge- 


neva. JMlaking  his  way  thither  by  Bourdeaux^  and  *^^^- 
tfaroui^Ii  the  province  of  Languedoc^  he  passed 
through. Pezenas,  a  very  pleasant  town  belonging  to 
tiia  prince  of  Conti»  who  hath  a  fair  palace  there, 
andU  being;  then  governor  of  Languedoc,  made  his 
pesidence  in  it. 

In  this  place  Richard  made  some  stay,  and  walk- 
iag  abroad  to  entertain  himself  with  the  view  of  the 
situation^  and  of  many  things  worth  the  seeing,  he 
met  ^with  a  person  who  well  knew  him,  and  was 
well  known  by  him,  the  other  having  always  been 
of  his  father's  and  of  his  party ;  so  that  they  were 
glad  enough  to  find  themselves  together.  The  other 
told  him»  *'  that  all  strangers  who  came  to  that  town 
used  to  wait  upon  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  go- 
vernor, of  the  province ;  who  expected  it,  and  al- 
ways treated  strangers,  and  particularly  the  Eng- 
**  hatk^  with  much  civility ;  that  he  need  not  be 
**  known^  but .  that  he  himself  would  first  go  to  the 
^*  prinoe  and  inform  him,  that  another  English  gen- 
**  tleman  was  passing  through  that  town  towards 
*^  Italy,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  honour  to 
'*  kiss  his  hands."  The  prince  received  him  with 
great  dviUty  and  grace,  according  to  his  natural 
custom^  and,  after  few  words,  begun  to  discourse  of 
the  affairs  of  England,  and  asked  many  questions 
coDc^ming  the  king,  and  whether  aU  men  were 
qoiet,  and  submitted  obediently  to  him ;  which  the 
other  .answered  briefly,  according  to  the  truth. 
Well,"  said  the  prince,  **  Oliver,  though  he  was  a 
traitor  and  a  villain,  was  a  brave  fellow,  had  great 
"  parts,  great  courage,  and  was   worthy  to  com- 
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XVI  • 

"  pottron^  was  surely  the  basest  fdSow  alive.     Wlial 


it 


1659.    it  jg  become  of  that  fool  ?   how  was  it  ik>ssible  he 
**  could  be  such  a  sot  ?"    He  answered,  <'  that  he 
'^  was  betrayed  bj  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  and 
**  who  had  been  most  obl%ed  by  his  father  ;^   so 
being  weary  of  his  visit,  quickly  took  his  leave,  and 
the  next  morning  left  the  town,  out  of  fear  that  the 
prince  might  know  that  he  was  the  very  fool  and 
coxcomb  he  had  mentioned  so  kindly.     And  within 
two  days  after,  the  prince  did  come  to  know  who  it 
was  whom  be  had  treated  so  well,  and.  whom  be- 
fore, by  his  behaviour,  he  had  believed  to  be  a  man 
not  very  glad  of  the  king's  restoration. 
Monk  from      Monk  from  Scotland  presented  his  obedience  to 
^^irift  *^  parlifiment,  and  the  assurance  of  the  fidelity  of 
obedience    the  lurmy  under  his  command,  to  all  their  determhia^ 

to  then.         , 

sodoettiie  titms.  The  navy  congratulated  their  return  to  the 
°*^7-  sovereign  power,  and  tendered  their  submission. 
The  ambassadors  who  were  in  the  town  quickly 
received  new  credentials,  and  then  had  audience 
from  them,  as  their  good  allies,  making  aU  the  pro- 
fessions to  them,  which  they  had  fbrmariy  'dene  to 
Theyoon-  CHiver  and  Richard.      The  narliement  ooBtnrtied 


^hut    Lockhart  as  their  ambassador  in  France,  as  a  man 


^T^    who  could  best  cajok  the  cardinal,  and  fcxiew  well 
Fnooe.^  the.  intrigues'*  of  that  court.  They  sent  amhwwndors 
to  the  Sound,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  those  two 


Tbeyteod 


don  to  me- 


diate peace'  cTowus,  being  resolved  to  dechDe  all  oocaaioiia  (ft 

^1^^^     expense  abroad,  that  they  might  the  better  settle  1Jtte» 

northm    government  at  home.     To  that  purpose .  they  were 

willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Spttn,  witii- 


d : 


intrigues]  bowvis 
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put  pertilig  with  any  thing  that  had  been  taken  from   book 
it,  which  would  not  consist  with  their  honour.   That     ^^'' 


they  might  throughly  unite  their  Mends  of  the  army    ^  ^^9. 
to  thein,  they  passed  an  act  of  indeminty  to  pardon  They  put 
all  their  former  tranagressions  and  tergiversatums,  Tod^^,^ 
which  had  been  the  caiisje  of  the  pariiamenf  s  former  ||^*'' 
diasolution»  and  of  all  the  mischief  which  had  foU 
lowed. 

Now  there  appeared  as  great  a  calm  as  ever,  and 
their  government  well  settled,  to  the  general  content 
of  the  people  of  their  party  ^^  who  testified  the  same 
by  their  acclamations^,  and  likewise  by  particular 
addresses.  And,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  be  liable 
to  no  more  affironts,  they. would  no  more  make  a  ge- 
neral»  which  might  again  introduce  a  single  person ; 
the  thought  of  which,  or  of  any.  thing  that  might 
contribute  towards  it,  they  most  heartily  abhorred. 
And  to  make  that  impossible^  as  they  thought  i^,  they  niey  ap. 
appointed  <^  the  speaker  to  execute  the  office  of  ga-^^j^^ 
neral,  in  such  manner  as  th^  should  direct;. and J?^'^*' 
that  all  commissions  should  be  granted  by  lnm,^<|f|^ 
**  and  sealed  with  their  own  iieal ;"  aU  the  scab  uaedtptaker. 
by  the  Cromwells  being  broken..    And  accordingly 
all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  navy  (fi>r  the  speaker 
was  admiral  as  well  as  general)  driivered  up  their 
ooBunissions,  and  took  new  ones  in. the  form  that 
was  prescribed.   So  that  now  they  saw  not  how  their 
empire  could  be  shaken; 

But  these  men  had  not  sat  long  in  thdr  old  places, 
when  they  called  to  mind  how  they  had  been  used 
after  they  had  been  deposed,' the  reproaches  ajid  the 


<  of  their  psrty  j  M>i  m  MS.      cbmations 

'  aochiDalMnsj  geaerd  «c*        va8theydioagbt]/MifrM5. 
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but  above  all*  the  scoffii  and  derisioB  they  suAsved 


1^^^-   firom  the  king^s  party,  when  they  saw  them  xeduoed 
to  the  same  level  in  power  and  authority  witii  them* 
selves  \  And  though  the  smart  they  Mt  fimoa  othen 
vexed  and  angered  them  as  mudi,  yet  they  wcm 
content  to  suspend  their  revenge  towards  them,  that 
they  might  with  less  control  exercise  their  tyrumy 
Theyba-    over  the  DOor  broken  cavaliers.    So  tlmr  made  a 
n*tauen     present  order,  **  to  banish  all  who  had  ever  manifested 
A^^un.  **  ^^7  affection  to  the  king,  or  his  fieither,  twenly 
doo.         «(  miles  g-om  Lcmdon  f  and  revived  all  those  orders 
they  had  formerly  made,  and  which  Cromwell  had 
abolkhed  or  forborne  to  execute;  by  which  many 
persons  were  committed  to  prisons  for  offences  they 
thought  had  been  forgotten.    And  the  consequence 
(tf  these  proceedings  awakened  those  of  another  dassis, 
to  apprehensions  of  what  they  might  be  made  liable 
to.     The  soldiers  were  very  merry  at  their  new  ge- 
neral; and  thought  it  necessary  he  should  march 
with  them  upon  the  next  adventure ;  and  the  officers 
diought  they  had  deserved  more  than  an  act  of  in- 
demnity, for  restoring  them  to  such  a  sovereignty. 
In  a  word,  as  the  parliament  remembered  how  they 
had  been  used,  so  all  other  people  remembered  hmr 
they  had  used  them,  and  could  not  faring  themselves 
to  look  with  reverence  upcm  those,  whom,  for  above 
four  years  t<^ther,  they  had  derided  and  con- 
temned. 
Tb€  kiog*t      This  universal  temper  raised  the  spirits  again  of 
^\o  '    the  king^s  friends,  who  found  va*y  numy  o£  those 
who  had  heretofore  served  the  parliament,  and  been 

^  with  themftelires]  Not  m  MS. 


move. 
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•fikwiraidsMittfoMigttl  both*  by  OroimvtglljMid  tiie  book 
jmnp^parti&mest  K  very  deattoas  to'enter  into  )Bdii<y     ^^'' 


.Witb4hc»»  and.  to  make  a  firm  ce]]||Qiiction  with    i^^« 

^km   t^wwb 'the  king's  reestabUabmeiit.     Those 

>«{|4ptM»'0f  thehmg  pavliament,  who,  aftet*  the  treaty 

^  the  Ide  ^f  iWigbti  were  by  violenoe  kept  from  the 

f  iMUSfti  took  it  in  gi^at  indignation,  that  they,  upon 

whom  the  said  violence  was  practised  afterwards, 

ivtaeh  they  had  first  countenanced  upon  them,  should 

tfWt  i;€0tare  them  being  now  restored  themselves,  and 

^fv^re  ready  to  embrace  any  occasion  to  disturb  their 

new. governors;  to  which  they  were  the  more  en- 

iCMn^ged  by  the  common  discourse  of  the  soldiers ; 

who  dedared,  *'  that,  if  there  were  any  commotion 

^'  in  the  kingdoDH  they  would  go  no  farther  to  sup- 

'^  press  it,  than  Lenthal  should  lead  them." 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  -  had  so  lately  his  head  upon 
the  block,  was  nore  active  than  any  man;  and  was 
ao  well  trusted  by  men  of  all  conditions,  upon  the 
courage  of  Ins  former  behaviour,  that  he  had  in  truth 
very  iiiU  engagements  from  very  good .  men  in  most 
quarters  of  the  kingdom, ''  that  if  the  king  wcHild 
**  assign  them  a  day,  and  pvomise  to  come  to  them 
*^  4ifteff  they  were  embodied,  they  would  not  fail  to 
'^  appear  at  the  day."    Whereupon,  Mr.  Mordaunt  Mr.  Mor- 

_  .,•         .  t      1  •        A.    daunt 

veritated  himself  to  cone  m  disguise  to  the  kmgito  comes  to 
^Ekrvssels^  to  give  him. a  dear  account  how  his  busi^ ^^^^inV" 
ness  stood,  and  what  probability  there  was  of  success,  |^*^"'^e 
and  likewise  to  complain  of  the  want  of  forwardness  prep^"*- 
in  s<»ne  of  those  upon  whom  the  king  most  relied,  to 
ttsoounige  other  men,  and  to  desire  that  his  mi^esty 
would,  by  him,  require  them  to  concur  with  the  rest. 

»  both  by  Cromwell  and  the  rump  parliament]  by  Cromwell 
VOL.  VII.  Y 
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BOOK  It  appeared,  by  the  accouot  he  gave,  that  there  w«ce 
^^'*    very  few  counties  in  England,  where  there  was  not 


1 659.  3,  formed  ^  undertaking  by  the  most  poweiiul  mea  of 
that  county  ^  to  possess  themselves  of  some  consider- 
able place  in  it  ^ ;  and  if  any  of  them  succeeded*  the 
opportunity  would  be  fiiirer  for  the  king  to  venttse 
his  own  person,  than  he  yet  had  had,  or  than  he  was 
like  to  have,  if  he  suffered  those  who  were  now  in 
the  government,  to  be  settled  in  it 

That  which  was  best  digested,  and,  in  respect  of 
A  design  of  the  Undertakers,  most  like  to  succeed,  was,  first  the 

surprising  •      i         j  •  r  T  '^  '        j. 

Lynne  by  surpnsal  aud  possossTOg  01  Lynne,  a  mantime  town, 
wtiiough.  of  gi-eat  importance  in  reelect  of  the  situation,  and 
hJ^^fnJV.^  likewise  of  the  good  affection  of  the  gentlemen  of 

To^^wnd.  ^^^  P*^  ad^cent.     This  was  undertaken  by  the 
lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  with  the  oonsent  and 
approbation  of  sir  Horatio  Townsend :  who,  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  greatest  interest  and  credit  in  that 
large  county  of  Norfolk,  was  able  to  bring  in  a  good 
body  of  men  to  possess  it.     The  former  had  served 
the  parliament,  and  was  in  great  credit  with  the 
Presbyterians,  and  so  less  hidile  to  suspicion;  the 
latter  had  been  under  age  till  long  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  so  heble  to  no  reproadb  or  jeakiusy, 
yet  of  very  worthy  principles,  and  of  a  aoUe  fortune ; 
which  he  engaged  very  frankly,  to  bonow  oMiney ; 
and  laid  it  out  to  provide  anas  and  ammuration; 
and  ail  the  king^s  friends  in  those  parts  were  ready 
to  obey  those  persons  in  whatsoever  they  under- 
took. 
And  a  de.       Auothcr  desigu,  which  wi^  l0(4i:ed  upon  as  ripe 
oiou^er  too,  was  the  surprisal  of  Gloucester,  a  town  very  ad- 

by  Maney. 

^  formed]  formal        «  county]  country        "» in  it]  in  that  countv 
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vantageously  situated  upon  the  rivelr  of  Severn,  that  book 
would  have  great  influence  upon  Bristol  and  Wor-    *^'' 


cester ;  both  which,  persons  of  the  best  interest  un-  "^^^• 
derfcook  to  secure,  as  soon  as  Gloucester  should  be 
potaessed;  which  major  general  Massey,  who  hdd 
been  fotmerlj  governor  thereof,  and  defended  it  too 
well  against  thie  king,  made  no  question  he  shoukl 
be  able  to  do,  having  been  in  the  town  hicognito^ 
and  conferred  with  his  friends  there,  and  lain  con<- 
cealed  in  the  adjacent  places,  till  the  day  should  be  ap- 
poiilted  for  the  execution  of  it ;  of  all  which  he  sent 
the  king  an  account;  nor  did  there  aj^ar  much 
difficulty  in  the  point,  there  being  no  garrison  in 
either  of  the  places. 

The  lord  Newport,  Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen  The  gentie. 
of  Shropshire,  were  ready  at  the  same  time  to  secure  shro^bire 
Shrewsbury ;  aiHl>  for  the  making  that  communica-  ""^^^^ 
tion  perfect,  sir  George  Booth,  a  person  of  one  of  sir  ocor^e 
the  best  fortunes  and  interest  in  Cheshire,  and,  for  dcrtakM 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  of  absolute  power    ^ 
with  Uie  presbyteriaos,  promised  to  possess  himself 
of  the  city  and  castle  of  Chester.    And  sir  Thomas  sir  momat 
Middleton,  who  had  likewise  served  the  parliament^  to  join  widi 
andwas  one  of  the  best  fortune  and  interest  in  NorA  ^''"' 
Wales,  was  re^dy  to  join  with  sir  Geoige  Booth ; 
and  both  of  themi  to  unite  entirely  with  the  king's 
party  in  those  couaties^     In  the  west,  Arundel  lo  the  west. 
Pollard,  Oreenvil,  Trelawny»<^  and  the  rest  of  theu^fpir- 
king?s  friends  P  in  ComwaU  aiid  DevOnshbe,  1^^  ^eTer."^*^ 
to  possess  Plymouth,  but  t^ere  sure  of  Biteter.  Oth»       * 
undertakings  there  were  in  the  north,  by  men  very 
ready  to  venture  all  they  had. 

^  counties]  parte  ^  of' the  king's  friends]  Not 

*  Trekwny,]  Not  in  MS.  in  MS. 

Y  2 
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BOOK       When  the  king  received  this  account  in  gross 
from  a  person  so  well  instructed,  whereof  he  had  by 


4t 


1659.    j^^n  received  much  from  the  persons  concerned, 
(for  it  was  another  circumstance  of  the  looseness  of 
the  present  government,  that  messengers  went  for- 
ward and  backward  with  all  security,)  and  likewise 
found  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  ti.at  all  things  were  now 
gone  so  far  that  there  was  no  retreat,  and  therefore 
that  the  resolution  was  general,  **  that,  though  any 
discovery  should  be  made,  and  any  persons  impri- 
soned, the  rest  would  proceed  as  soon  as  the  day 
**  should  be  appointed  by  the  king,"  his  majesty  re- 
solved- that  he  would  adventure  his  own  person,  and 
would  be  ready  incognito  at  Calais  upon  such  a  day 
of  the  month;  and  that  his  brother  the  duke  of 
York  should  be  likewise  there,  or  very  near,  to  the 
end  that  from  thence,  upon-  the  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  that  day,  which  was  likewise  then  ap- 
pointed, they  might  dispose  themselves,  one  to  one 
^     place,  and  the  other  to  another. 
AdiMOTery      q  There  happened  at  this  time  the  discovery  of  a 
traicbery  of  vile  treachery,  which  had  done  the  king^s  affairs 
Willis!  ^    much  harm ;    and,  had  it  been  longer  concealed, 
would  have  done  much  more.  ^     From  the  death  of 
Oliver,  some  of  those  who  were-  in  the  secretest  part 
of  his  affairs  discerned  evidently,  that  their  new  pro- 
tector would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  burden ;  and 
80  thought  how  they  might  do  such  service  to  the 
king,,  as  might  merit  from  him.     One  who  had  a 
part  in  theroffice  of  secrecy,  Mr.  Moreland, '  sent  an 

4  There  happened  at — much  and    might    have    done    much 

more.]  There  was  in  this  con-  more. 

Juncture  a  very  unhappy  acci-  ^  Mr.  Moreland,}  N(ft  in  MS, 
dent,  which  did  do  much  harm, 
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express  to  the  king,  to  inform  hiin  of  many  particu-  boor 
lars  of  moment,  and  to  give  Mm  some  advices,  what 


his  majesty  was  to  do;  which  was  reasonable  and    ^^^^' 
prudent  to  be  done.     He  sent  him  word  what  per- 
sons might  be  induced  to  serve  him,  and  what  way 
he  was  to  take  to  induce  them  to  it,  and  what  other 
persons  would  never  do  it,  what  professions  soever 
they  might  make.     He  made  offer  of  his  service  to 
his  majesty,  and  constantly  to  advertise  him  of  what- 
soever was  necessary  for  him  to  know ;  and,  as  an 
instance  of  his  fidelity  and  his  usefulness,  he  adver- 
tised the  king  of  a  person  who  was  much  trusted  by 
hib  majesty,  and  constantly  betrayed  him ;  **  that  he 
had  received  a  large  pension  from  Cromwell,  and 
that  he  continually  gave  Thurlow  intelligence  of 
**  all  that  he  knew ;  but  that  it  was  with  so  great 
**  circumspection,  that  he  was  never  seen  in  his  pre- 
'*  sence:  that  in  his  contract  he  had  promised  to 
make  such  discoveries,  as  should  prevent  any  dan- 
ger to  the  state;  but  that  he  would  never  endanger 
any  man's  life,  nor  be  produced  to  give  in  evidence 
against  any :  and  that  this  very  person  had  disco- 
**  vered  the  marquis  of  Ormond's  being  in  London 
'*  the  last  year,  to  Cromwell ;  but  could  not  be  in- 
**  duced  to  discover  where  his  lodging  was;  only  un- 
dertook his  journey  should  be  ineffectual,  and  that 
he  should  quickly  return ;   and  then  they  might 
take  him  if  they  could;  to  which  he  would  not 
**  contribute."   To  conclude,  his  majesty  was  desired 
to  trust  this  man  no  more,  and  to  give  his  friends 
notice  of  it  for  their  caution  and  indemnity. 

The  king,  and  they  who  were  most  trusted  by  him  2]^^*jjf^ 
in  his  secret  transactions,  believed  not  this  informa-  ^  not. 
tion :  but  concluded  that  it  was  contrived  to  amuse 

Y  8 
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BOOK  him.  and  to  distract  all  his  affairs  by  a  jealousy  of 
\ those  who  were  intrusted  in  the  conduct  of  them. 


*^?^'    The  gentleman  accused  was  sir  Richard  Wilfis;  who 

The  cbarac-  d 

ur  of  tbe    had  •  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  ex- 
SmS?  ^  cept  at  Newark,  *  given  testimony  of  his  duty  and 
allegiance^  and  was  universally  thought  to  be  supe- 
rior to  all  temptations  of  infidelity.     He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  was  very  weU  bi"ed,  and  of  very  good 
parts,  a  courage  eminently  known,  and  a  very  good 
oflScer,  and  in  truth  of  so  general  a  good  reputation, 
that,  if  the  king  had  professed  to  have  any  doubt  of 
his  honesty,  his  friends  would  have  thought  he  had 
received  ill  infusions  without  any  ground;  and  he 
had  given  a  very  late  testimony  of  his  sincerity  by 
concealing  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  had  com- 
municated more  with  him,  than  with  any  man  in 
/  England,  during  his  being  there.  On  the  other  side, 
all  the  other  informations  and  advices,  that  were 
sent  by  the  person  who  accused  him'*,  were  very 
important,  and  could  have  no  end  but  his  majesty's 
service;  and  the  offices  that  gentleman  offered  to 
perform  for  the  future  were  of  that  consequence, 
that  they  could  not  be  overvalued.  This  intelligence 
could  not  be  sent  with  a  hope  of  getting  money ;  for 
the  present  condition  of  him  who  sent  it  was  so 
good,  that  he  expected  no  reward,  till  the  king 
should  be  enabled  to  give  it;  and  he  who  was  sent 
in  the  errand  was  likewise  a  gentleman,  who  did  not 
look  for  the  charges  of  his  journey :  and  how  could 
it  have  been  known  to  Cromwell,  that  that  person 

*  The  gentleman  accused  was  M8. 
sir  Richard  Willis ;   who  had]         "  by  the  person  who  accused 

The  gentleman  accused  had  him]  Not  in  MS, 

^  except  at  Newark,]  Not  in 
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had  been  trusted  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  if  he  book 
had  not  discovered  it  himself?  '-^ 


In  this  perplexity,  his  majesty  would  not  {presently    ^  ^^^• 
depart  from  his  confidence  in  the  gentleman  accusedi 
As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  confessed  himself  much 
satisfied  in  the  information  he  had  received;  acknow- 
ledged the  great  service;  and  made  all  those  pror 
mises  which  were  necessary  in  such  a  case;  only 
frankly  declared,  **  that  nothing  could  convince  him 
<<  of  the  infidelity  of  that  gentleman,  w  make  him 
*^  withdraw  his  trust  from  him,  bat  the  evidence  of 
**  his  hand-writing;  which  was  well  known."     This  The  «ccu»«r 
messenger  no  sooner  returned  to  London,  but  an^proresthe 
other  was  despatched  with  all  that  manifestation  of  jetten,  &c. 
the  truth  of  what  had  beeii  befi>re  informed,  that 
there  remained  no  moi'e  room  to  doubt.     A  great 
number  of  his  letters  were  sent,  whereof  the  cha- 
racter was  well  known ;  and  the  intelligence  com- 
municated was  of  such  things .  as  were  known  to 
very  few  besides  that  person  himself . 

One  thing  was  observed  throughout  the  whde, 
that  he  seldom  '  communicated  any  thing  in  which 
there  was  a  necessity  to  name  any  man  who  was  of 
the  king's  party,  and  had  been  always  so  reputed. 
But  what  was  undertaken  by  any  of  the  presby terian 
party,  or  by  any  who  had  been  against  the  king, 
was  poured  out  to  the  life.  Amongst  those,;  he  gave 
infcHination  of  Massey's  design  upon  Gbucester,  and 
of  his  being  concealed  in  some  place  near  the  same. 
If  at  any  time  he  named  any  who  had  been  of  the 
king's  party,  it  was  chiefly  of  them  who  were  satis- 
fied with  what  they  had  done,  how  little  soever,  and 

»  seldom]  oever 
Y  4 
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BOOK  resolved  to  adventure  no  more.    Whereupon  very 
many  were  imprisoned  in  several  places,  and  great 


1659.  noise  of  yrant  of  secrecy  or  treachery  in  the. king's 
councils ;  which  reproach  fell  upon  those  who  were 
about  the  person  of  the  king. 

It  was  a  new  perplexity  to  the  king,  that  he  knew 
not  by  what  means  to .  communicate  this  treacb^ 
to  his  Mends,  lest  the  discovery  of  it  might  likewise 
come  to  light ;  which  must  ruin  a  person  of  merit, 
and  disappoint  his  majesty  of.  that  service,  which 
must  be  of  greats  moment.  In  this  conjuncture, 
Mr.  Mordaunt  came  to  Brussels,  and  informed  his 
majesty  of  all  those  particulars  relating  to  the  pos* 
ture  his  friends  were  in,  which  are  mentioned  be- 
fore ;  and  amongst  the  other  orders  he  desired^  one 
was,  that  some  message  might  be  sent  to  that  knot 
of  men,  (whereof  the  accused  person  was  one,) 
"who,"  he  said,  "were  principally  trusted  by  his 
"  majesty,  and  were  all  men  of  honour,  but  so  wary 
^*  and  incredulous,  that  others  were  more  *  discou- 
"  raged  by  their  coldness :"  and  therefore  wished, 
"  that  they  might  be  quickened,  and  required  to 
^*  concur  witli  the  most  forward."  Hereupon  the 
king  asked  him,  what  he  thought  of  such  a  one, 
naming  sir  Richard  WiUis^:  Mr.  Mordaunt  answer- 
ed, "it  was  of  him  they  complained  principally; 
"  who,  they  thought,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  wari- 
"  ness  in  the  rest ;  who  looked  upon  him  not  only 
"  as  an  excellent  officer,  but  as  a  prudent  and  dis- 
"  creet  man ;  and  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  all 
"  debates  were  referred  to  him ;  and  he  was  so  much 
"  given  to  objections,  and  to  raising  difficulties,  and 

y  great]  huge  «  naming  sir  Richaid  Willis] 

^  more]  much  naming  the  person 
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**  making  things  unpracticable,  that  most  men  had  book 


**  an  unwillingness  to  make  any  proposition  to  him.'' 
The    king  asked  him,  *^  whether  he  had  any  sus-    ^^^^' 
"  picion  of  his  want  of  honesty  ?*'   The  other  an- 
swered, *^  that  he  was  so  far  from  any  such  suspi- 
cion^  that,  though  he  did  not  take  him  to  be  his 
friend,  by  reason  of  the  many  disputes  and  contra- 
dictions frequently  between  them,  he  would  put 
**  his  life  into  his  hand  to-morrow." 

It  i¥as  not  thought  reasonable,  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  The  uog 
ahould  return  into  England  with  a  confidence  in  this  catn  tbe* 
man;  and  therefore  his  majesty  freely  told  him  alltHfrMor. 
he  knew,  but  not  the  way  by  which  he  knew  it,  or^^"*- 
that  he  had  his  very  letters  in  his  own  hand,  which 
would   quickly  have   discovered  how  he  came  by 
them ;  and  the  king  charged  him  **  no  £Eurther  to 
**  communicate  with  that  person,  and  to  give  his 
*^  friends  such  caution,  as  might  not  give  a  greater 
disturbance  to  his  affairs,  by  raising  new  factions 
amongst  them,  or  provoke  him  to  do  more  mis- 
"  chief,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  do."     But  for 
all  this  there  was  another  expedient  found ;  for  by 
the  time  Mr.  Mordaunt  returned  to  London,  the 
person  who  gave  the  king  the  advertisement,  out  of 
his  own  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  the  ill  conse- 
quence of  that  trust,  caused  papers  to  be  posted  up  The  diMo- 
in  several  places,  by  which  all  persons  were  warned  ulh^^^t 
not  to  look  upon  sir  Richard  WiUis^'  as  faithful  tolJ/Jl^PT 
the  king,  but   as  one.  who  betrayed  all  that  he{'^f"^*^„ 
was  trusted  with ;  which  in  the  general  had  some 
effect,  though  many  worthy  men  still  continued  that 
intimacy  with  him,  and  communicated  with  him  all 
they  knew  to  be  resolved. 

^  upon  sir  Ricliard  Willis]  upon  such  a  man  (who  was  named) 


it 
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BOOK       It  was  towards  the  end  of  June  that  Mr.  Mor- 

XVI 

L.  daunt  left  Brussels,  with  a  resoluCioB   that   there 


l$59.   should  be  a  general  rendezvous  throughout  Eagiaiid 
of  all  who  would  declare  for  the  king,  upon  a  day 
named,  about  the  middle  of  Julj ;  there  being  com^ 
missions  in  every  county  directed  to  six  or  aeven 
known  men,  with  authority  to  them  to  choose -one 
to  command  in  chief  in  that  county,  till  they  should 
make  i   conjunction  with  other  forces,  who  had  a 
superior  commission  from  the  king.  And  those  com- 
missioners had  in  their  hands  plenty  of  commissions 
under  the  king's  hand,  for  regiments  and  govern* 
ments,  to  distribute  to  such  as  they  judged  fit  to  re* 
oeive  them ;  whidi  was  the  best  model  (how  liable 
soever  to  exception)  that,  in  so  distracted  a  state  of 
affairs,  could  be  advised  ^. 

The  king,  as  is  said,  resolved  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  be  at  Calais ;  which  resolution  was  kept 
with  so  great  secrecy  at  Brussels,  that  his  roi^esty 
had  left  the  town  before  it  was  suspected ;  and  when 
he  was  gone,  it  was  as  little  known  whidier  he  was 
gone;  there  being  as  much  care  taken  to  have  it 
concealed  from  being  known  in  France,  as  in  Eng* 
land. '  Therefore,  as  the  king  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  the  duke  of  York  went  out  in  the  afternoon, 
anotiier  way:  his  highness's  motion  being  without 
any  suspicion,  or  notice,  by  reason  of  his  command 
The  Ung  in  the  army.  The  king  went  attended  by  the  mar- 
olkis.  quis  of  Ormond,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  (who  was  the 
guide,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  frontiers  on 
both  sides,)  and  two  or  three  servants,  all  incognita^ 
and  as  companions ;  and  so  they  found  their  way  to 

^  advised]  devised 
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Calais ;  where  they  stajed.  Th«  duke  ef  Yorii,  with  book 
fsmt  or  five  of  his  own  menial  servants,  and  the  lord L 


I^ngdale,  who  desired  to  attend  his  higkness,  went^^^^* 
to  Boulogne;  where  be  remained  with  equal  pri- of Yoit to 
▼acy ;  and  they  corres^ionded  witii  each  other.  °  *'*°'' 

The  affairs  in  Engbind  had  no  prosperous  aspect  l-^^^^ 
every  post  brought  news  of  many  persons  of  honour  ^'iai'th^ 
and  quaBty  committed  to  several  pri«««,  through-^^^r 
cmt  the  kingdom,  before  the  day  appointed ;  which 
did  not  terrify  the  rest.  The  day  itself  was  accom«- 
ponied  with  very  unusual  weather  at  that  season  of 
the  ye«r,  being  the  middle  of  July.  The  night  be* 
fore,  there  had  been  an  excessive  rain,  which  con- 
tinued all  the  next  day,  with  so  terriUe  a  cold  high 
wind,  that  the  winter  had  seldom  so  great  a  storm : 
so  that  the  persons  over  England,  who  were  draw- 
ing to  their  appointed  rendezvous,  were  much  dis- 
mliyed,  and  met  with  many  cross  accidents;  some 
mistook  the  place,  and  went  some  whither  else, 
others  went  where  they  should  be,  and  were  weaiy 
of  expecting  those  who  should  have  been  there  too. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  when  Massey  was  Mmj 
going  for  Gloucester,  a  troop  of  the  army  beset  the  To;  but 
house  where  he  was,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  and  ^*^p^* 
putting  him  before  one  of  the  troopers  well  guarded^ 
ibey  madq  haste  to  carry  him  to  a  place  where  he 
might  be  secure.    But  that  tempestuous  night  had 
so  much  of  good  fortune  in  it  to  him,  that,  in  the 
darkest  part  of  it,  the  troop  marching  down  a  very 
steep  hill,  with  woods  on  both  sides,  he,  either  by 
fais  activity,  or  the  connivance  of  the  soldier,  who 
was  upon  the  same  horse  with  him,  found  means,  ^ 
that,  in  the  steepest  of  the  descent,  they  both  fell 
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BOOK  from  the  horse,  and  he  disentangled  himself  fi-om 
the  embraces  of  the  other,  and,  being  strong  and 


1659.    nimble,  got  into  the  woods,  and  so  escaped  out  of 
their  hands,  though  his  design  was  broken. 

Of  all  the  enterprises  for  the  seizing  upon  strong 
places,  only  one  succeeded ;  which  was  that  under- 
taken by  sir  George  Booth ;  all  the  rest  failed.    The 
lord  WiUoughby  of  Parham,  and  sir  Horatio  Towns- 
end,  and  most  of  their  friends,  were  apprehended 
before  the  day,  and  made  prisoners,  most  of  tbem 
upon  general  suspicions,  as  men  able  to  do  hurt 
SoS^**'**  Only  sir  George  Booth,  being  a  person  of  the  best 
seised        quality  and  fortune  of  that  county,  of  those  who  had 
and  sir '    ncver  been  of  the  king^s  party,  came  into  Chester, 
Mid^^oD  ^ith  such  persons  as  he  thought  fit  to  take  with 
bfiS!  ^**'   *^™»  ^^^  night  before :  so  that  though  the  tempes- 
tuousness  of  the  night,  and  the  next  morning,  had 
the  same  effect,  as  in  other  places,  to  break  or  dis- 
order the  rendezvous,  that  was  appointed  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  that  city,  yet  sir  George  being  him- 
self there  with  a  good  troop  of  horse  he  brought 
with   him,  and  finding  others,  though  not  in  the 
number  he  looked  for,  he  retired  with  those  he  had 
into  Chester,  where  his  party  was  strong  enough: 
and  sir  Thomas  Middleton,  having  kept  his  rendez- 
vous, came  thither  to  him,  and  brought  strength 
enough  with  him  to  keep  those  parts  at  their  devo- 
tion, and  to  suppress  all  there  who  had  inclination 
to  oppose  them. 
Their  de.        Then   they   published    their  declaration,   rather 
ciaration.    ^^\j^  those  who  Called  themselves  the  parliament, 
and  usurped  the  government  by  the  power  of  the 
army,  than  owning  directly  the  king^s  interest.  They 
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saidy  **  that,  since  God  had  suffered  "^  the  spirit  of  di-  book 

*•  vision  to  continue  in  this  nation,  which  was  left : •■ — 1- 

**  without  any  settled  foundation  of  religion,  liberty, 
and    iM*operty,  the  legislative  power  usurped  at 
pleasure,  the  army  raised  for  its  defence  misled  by 
**  their  superior  officers,  and  no  face  of  government 
remaining,  that  was  lawfully  constituted;  there- 
fore, they,  being  sensible  of  their  duty,  and  utter 
ruin,   if  these  distractions   should   continue,  had 
taken  arms  in  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  par- 
lianaents,  of  the  known  laws,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  c^  the  good  people  of  this  nation  groaning 
**  under  insuppoitable  taxes/,  that  they  cannot  de- 
spair of  the  blessing  of  God,  nor  of  the  cheerful 
concurrence  of  all  good  people,  and  of  the  unde- 
ceived part  of  the  army ;  whose  arrears  and  future 
advancement  they  would  procure,  suffering  no  im- 
position or  force  on  any  man's  conscience."     But 
though  they  mentioned  nothing  of  his  majesty  in 
express  terms,  they  gave  all  countenance  and  recep- 
tion, and  all  imaginable   assurance   to  the   king's 
party  ;  who  had  directions  from  the  king  to  concur, 
and  to  unite  themselves  to  them. 

What  disappointments  soever  there  were  in  other 
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*^  They  said,  "that,  since 
'.'  God  bad  eiufifered]  This  decla- 
ration  is  omtted  in  the  AfS.  and 
the  following  substance  of  it  only 
gioen:  And  desiring  well  af- 
fected men  of  all  conditions, 
especially  the  city  of  London, 
to  join  with  them,  in  order  to 
the  calling  a  free,  parliament, 
for  settling  the  government  of 
the  nation  in  church  and  state, 
to  the  determinations  whereof 


they  would  willingly  submit, 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  with 
those  expressions,  which  they 
knew  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  presby terians ;  but 
giving  all  countenance  and  re- 
ception, and  all  imaginable  as- 
surance to  the  king's  party,  who 
had  all  direction  from  the  king 
to  concur  and  to  unite  them- 
selves to  them. 
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^^''    men  raised  the  spirits  of  all  men.     They  who  -were 


1 659.  at  liberty  renewed  their  former  dengns ;  and  tlief 
who  coald  not  promise  themselres  places  of  refuge 
prepared  themselves  to  march  to  Chester,  if  sir 
George  Booth  did  not  dnaw  nearor  with  his  mny; 
which  in  truth  he  meant  to  have  done,  if  the  ap- 
pointments which  had  been  made  had  been  observed. 
But  when  he  heard  that  all  other  places  fiedled,  and 
of  the  multitude  of  persons  imprisoned,  upon  whose 
assistance  he  most  depended,  he  was  in  great  afqwe- 
hension  that  he  had  beg^n  the  work  too  soon ;  and 
though  his  numbers  increased  every  day,  he  thought 
it  best  to  keep  the  post  he  was  in,  till  he  knew  what 
was  like  to  be  done  elsewhere. 

This  fire  was  kindled  in  a  place  which  the  pariia- 
ment  least  suspected;  and  therefore  they  were  the 
more  alarmed  at  the  news  of  it ;  and  knew  it  would 
spread  far,  if  it  were  not  quiddy  quenched;  and 
they  had  now  too  soon  use  of  their  army,  in  which 
they  had  not  confidence*    There  were  many  officers 
The  pariift.  whom  they  had  much  rather  trust  tibtan  Lambert ; 
Lambert     but  there  was  none  they  thought  oould  do  their  bu- 
tw^      siness  so  well :  so.  they  made  choice  of  him  to  march 
with  such  troops  as  he  liked,  and  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  to  suppress  this  new  rebellion,  which 
they  saw  had  many  firiends.     They  had  formerly 
sent  for  two  regiments  out  of  Ireland,  which,  they 
knew,  were  devoted  to  the  republican  interest,  and 
those  they  appointed  Lambert  to  join  with.    He  un- 
dertook the  charge  very  willingly,  being  desirous  to 
renew  his  credit  with  the  soldiers,  who  had  loved  to 
be  under  his  command,  because,  though  he  was  strict 
in  discipline,  he  provided  well  for  them,  and  was 
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hirasetf  esteemed  ^  brare  upon  any  action.  He  cared  book^-^' 

not  to  take  any  thing  with  him  that  might  hinder 1— 

his  imuKh;  which  he  resolved  should  be  very  swift,    ^^^^' 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  enemy  in  numbers. 
And   he  did  make  incredible  haste;  so   that  sdr 
G^rge  Booth  found  he  was  within  less  than  a  day's 
march,  b^re  he  thought  he  could  have  been  half 
the  wBy.     Sir  George   himself  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  war,  and  the  officers  who  were 
with  him  were  *not  of  one  mind  or  humour ;  yet  all 
were  desirous  to  fight,  (the  natural  infirmity  of  the 
jnation,  which  could  never  endure  the  view  of  an 
enemy  without  engaging  in  a  battle,)  and  instead  of 
retiring  into  the  town,  which  they  might  have  de- 
fended against  a  much  greater  army  than  Lambert 
had  with  him,  longer  than  he  could  stay  before  it, 
they  marched  to  meet  him ;  and  were,  after  a  short  who  rout* 
encounter,  routed  by  him,  and  totally  broken :  so  s^th^Md 
that,  the  next  day,  the  gates  of  Chester  were  opened  Shelter, 
to  Lambert ;  sir  George  Booth  himself  making  his  ^ 
flight  in  a  disguise ;  but  he  was  taken  upcm  the  way, 
aad  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 

Lambert  prosecuted  the  advanti^  he  had  got, 
and  marched  into  North  Wales,  whither  sir  Thomas 
Middleton  was  retired  with  his  troops  to  a  strong 
castle  of  his  own  ;  end  he  thought  neither  the  man, 
nor  the  (dace,  were  to  be  left  behind  him.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  for  one  man  to  oppose  the  whole  king- 
dom, where  all  other  persons  appeared  subdued.  And 
therefore,  after  a  day  or  two  making  show  of  resist- 
ance, Middleton  accepted  such  conditions  as  he  could  sir  ThomM 
obtain,  and  suffered  his  goodly  house,  for  the  strength  deiiven  ap 
of  the  situation,  to  be  pulled  down.  ^"  ******' 

«  esteemed]  Noi  in  MS, 
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XVI 

in  England;  and  the  army  had  nothing  to  do  but 


1569.  to  make  all  persons  prisoners  whose  looks  they  did 
not  like ;  so  that  all  prisons  in  England  were  filled ; 
whikt  the  parliament^  exalted  with  their  conquest, 
consulted  what  persons  they  would  execute,  and  how 
they  should  confiscate  the  rest ;  by  means  whereof 
they  made  no  doubt  they  should  destroy  all  seeds  of 
future  insurrections  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  many  ^ 
of  the  nobility  being  at  present  in  custody.  And 
they  resolved,  if  other  evidence  was  wanting,  that 
the  very  suspecting  them  should  be  suflSdent  reason 
to  continue  them  there,  fl^ 

When  the  king  came  to  Calais,  where  he  received 
accounts  every  day  from  England  of  what  was  trans- 
acted there,  as  he  was  much  troubled  with  the  news 
he  received  daily  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  friends, 
so  he  was  revived  with  the  fame  of  sir  George 
Booth's  being  possessed  of  Chester,  and  of  the  con- 
junction between  him  and  Middleton.  They  were 
reported  to  be  in  a  much  better  posture  than  io 
truth  they  were ;  and  the  expectation  of  some  ap- 
pearance of  troops  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  some  other  counties \  stood  fair;  whereupon 
the  king  resolved  to  go  himself  to  some  other  part 
of  France,  from  whence  he  might  securely  transport 
himself  into  those  parts  of  England,  where  \  with 
least  hazard,  he  might  join  himself  with  the  troops 
ThekiDf    which  were  in  arms  for  him,  and  so  went  to  the 

remove!  to 

the  ooMt  of  coast  of  Bretagne. 

Bretagoe. 

^  many]  most  conviction. 

8    that   the   very  suspecting  ^  and  some  other  counties] 

them  should  be  sufficient  reason  Not  in  MS. 

to  continue  them  there.]  that  *  where]  from  whence 
their  suspicion  should  be  their 
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The  duke  of  York  r^nained  at  Boulogne,  to  ex*  book 
pect  some  appearance  of  arms  in  Kent  and  Essex ; 


which  was  still  promiaedi  as  soon  as  the  army  should    ^  ^^^' 
be  drawn  farther  from  liOndon*    In  this^expecta-^TbednkAof 
tiQQ,  his  royal  highness  found  an  opportunity  to  con**  fen  JuS^* 
far  with  bis  old  friend  marshal  Tarenne;  who  veiy^^^'. 
firaakly  assigned  him  some  troops ;  and  likewise  pro-  "^^^^ 
vidtd  vessels  to  transport  thama  if  an  opportunity 
had  invited  him  to  an  engagement  in  any  probable 
enterprise;  and  this  with  so  much  generosity  and 
seorecy,  that  the  cardinal,  who  was  then  upon  the 
borders  of  Spain,  ^  should  have  had  no  n^ice  of  th^ 
pnparation>  till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  effect 
thereof.    But  it  pleased  Qed,  that,  whilst  his  high-» 
Bess  was  providing  for  his.  longed  for  expedition,  and 
when  the  king,  after  his  visitiAg  St.  Maloesy  was  ^ 
Rochelle,  in  hope  to  find  a  conveniency  ibr  his  tranih 
portation,  the  fatal  news  arrived  in  all  parts  of  the  The  kin^ 
defieat  of  sir  George  Booth,  and  of  the  total  and  en*  !i!^^of  sir 
tire  suppression  of  all  kind  of  opposition  to  the  power  ^[gf,  j^. 
of  the  parliameirt;  whidi  seined  now  to  be  in  as^*"*^ 
absolute  possession  of  the  government  of  the  three 
nations,  as  ever  Cromwell  had  been. 

Struck  with  this  dismal  relation,^  the  king  and 
his  brother  seemed  to  have  nothing  dse  to  doj  but 
to  make  what  haste  they  could  out  of  France; 
where  it  was  thought  th^  could  not  now  be  found 
with  safety.    The  duke  of  York  returned  speedily  J^tuiS'lo 

"^  ^       Brussels. 
^   who  was   then  upon  the    use  more  than  ordinary  caution 

bttdtn  of  Spain,]  Nat  in  M8,  tb  gee  themselves  out  of  Franoet 
*  Struck  with  this  dismal  re-  again,  where  they  couki  not  be 
lation,]  Thus  in  MS.:  Struck  found  with  safety.  The  duke 
with  this  dismal  relation,  they  of  York,  being  much  nearer, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  came  thither  first ;  and  shortly 
what  haste  they  could  bock  to  after  the  king  returned,  less  de- 
Brussels,  and  were  obliged  to  jected,  &c.  atmp.  338,  /.  I . 

VOL.  VII.  Z 
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have  been  expected  from  the  extreme  despair  of  his 


1659.    condition,  resumed  a  resolution  he  had  formerlj 

The  lung  '  ^ 

moiv«t  to  taken,  to  make  a  journey  himself  to  the  borders  of 
meetiog  of  Spatu,  to  soUcit  more  powerful  supplies ;  the  two 
Touritet  of  chi^f  ministers  of  the  two  crowns  bemg  there  met 
^1^^      at  this  time.    And  indeed  his  majesty  preferred  any 
peregrination  before  the  ne^ect  he  was  sure  to  find 
at  Brussels,  and  the  dry  looks  of  the  Spaniacds 
there;    who  were  broken   into  so  many  factions 
amongst  themselves,  that  the  government  was  hard- 
ly in  a  state  to  subsist ;  and  the  marquis  of  Cam* 
cena  and  don  Alonzo  had  such  an  influence  upon 
Don  Joan  the  couusels  at  Madrid,  that  don  Juan  received  or- 
Spain.       ders  without  delay  to  return  to  Spain,  and  to  leave 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  marquis  of  Car- 
racena;  which  don  Juan  very  unwillingly  obeyed; 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  a  pass  to  go  through 
France,  he  left  those  provinces,  and  made  his  jour- 
ney through  that  kingdom  towards  Madrid.     He 
was  a  person  of  a  smaU  stature,  but  well  made,  and 
of  great  vivacity  in  his  looks ;  his  parts  very  good, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  in  fancy  and  judgment. 
And  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  education, 
and  accustomed  to  the  pride  and  forms  of  a  Spanish 
breeding,  which  likewise  disposed  him  to  laziness  and 
taking  his  pleasure  "',  he  was  capable  of  any  great 
employment,  and  would  have  discharged  it  well. 

I  said  before,  the  chief  ministers  of  the  two 
crowns  were  now  met  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms."^     For,  this  year,   something  had  hap- 

*"  taking  his  pleasure]  music      now  met  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  I  said  before,  the  chief  mi-     two  kingdoms.]  Not  m  MS. 
nisters  of  the  two  crowns  were 
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pened  abroad ^  that,  as  it  was  new,  might  seem  to  book 
administer  p  new  hopes  to  raise  the  king's  spirits ;     ^^'' 


howeyer,  it  was  a  subject  for  men  ^  to  exercise  their    l^^^- 
thoughts  on  with  variety  of  conjectures.     The  war 
had  now  continued   between   the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  for  near  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  Christianity,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  interposition  and  mediation  of  most 
of  the  prince  of  Europe ;  a  war  wantonly  entered 
into,  without  the  least  pretence  of  right  and  justice, 
to  comply  with  the  pride  and  humour  of  the  two  &• 
vourites  of  the  crowns,  (besides  the  natural  animosity, 
which  will  always  be  between  the  two  nations,)  who 
would  try  the  mastery  of  their  wit  and  invention,  at ' 
the  chai^  of  their  masters'  treasure,  and  the  blood  of 
their  subjects,  against  all  the  obligations  of  leagues 
and  alliances ;  a  war  prosecuted  only  for  war's  sake, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  fire,  sword,  and  rapine, 
to  the  consumption  of  millions  of  treasure,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  of  noble,  worthy,  and  honest  men,  only 
to  improve  the  skill,  and  mystery,  and  science  of  de- 
struction.    All  which  appeared  the  more  unnatural 
and  the  more  monstrous,  that  this  seemed  to  be  ef- 
fected and  carried  on  by  the  power  of  a  brother  and 
sister  against  each  other,  (for  half  the  time  had  been 
spent  in  the  regency  of  the  queen  of  France,)  when 
they  both  loved,  and  tendered  each  other's  good  and 
happiness,  as  the  best  brother  and  sister  ought  to 
do. 

It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  barbarous 

®  For,  this  year,  something  administered 
had  happened  abroad]  At  this         <)  however,  it  was  a  subject 

time  an  accident  happened  for  men]  and  for  men 

P  might  seem  to  administer] 

z  2 
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xvi 

pasBionately  desdred  in  vaiii.     But  now  beittg  more 


^^^^'  struck  in  years,  and  troubled  with  the  infirmities  of 
age»  and  the  young  king  beii^  of  years  ripe  to 
marry,  and  the.  infanta  of  Spain  being  in  that  and 
all  other  respects  the  most  competent  match  for 
him»  whic^  would  be  the  best,  and  was  the  only 


Tbe  queen  expedient  to  procure  a  peace,  her  majesty  resolved 

mother  of 

Frmnce  de-  to  cmploy  aU  hcT  interest  and  authority  to  bring  it 
u Mdto"  to  pass ;  and  knowing  well,  all  her  derires  could 
t^^M^tilr  piroduce  no  ^ect,  if  she  had  not  the  full  conburrence 
b^a t!i^r  ^^  ^^  cardinal^  she  proposed  it  to  him  with  all  the 
and  mar.    wanAth  and  all  the  concernment  such  a  sutifect  re- 
She  idviM  quired ;  conjuring  him  '<  by  all  the  good  offices  she 
S*c^Jr' "  had  performed  towards  him,  that  he  would  not 
in  it.        «  only  consent  to  it,  but  take  it  to  heart,  and  put  it 
^^  into  such  a  way  of  nq;ociation,  that  it  might  ar« 
^^  rive  at  the  issue  she  desired.'' 
roenu^"'       ^^^  Cardinal  used  all  the  arguments  he  could,  to 
against  it.  dissuadc  her  majesty  from  desiring  it  at  this  time ; 
*^  that  it  would  not  be  for  her  majesty's  service ;  nor 
was  he  able  to  bear  the  reproach,  of  being  the  in- 
strument of  making  a  peace,  at  a  time  when  Spain 
**  was  reduced  to  those  straits,  that  it  could  no  longer 
'^  resist  the  victorious  arms  of  France ;  that  they 
^^  could  not  fail  the  next  summer  of  being  possessed 
^  of  Brussds  itself,  and  then  they  should  not.  be 
''  long  without  tbe  rest  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ; 
"  and  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  propose  a  peace, 
'*  which  must  disappoint  t^m  of  so  sure  a  conquest, 
*^  would  not  only  be  very  ingrateiul  to  the  army, 
^^  but  incense  all  good  Frenchmen  against  him,  and 
"  against  her  majesty  herself." 

The  queen  was  not  diverted  from  her  purpose  by 
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thone  arguments;  but  proposed  it  to  the  king,  and  book 
prosecuted  it  with  the  cardinal  that,  as  himself  con- 


£e866d  to  his  intimate  friends,  he  was  necessitated    '^^^' 
either  to  consent  to  it,  or  to  have  an  irreconcileable 
breach  with  her  migesty ;  which  his  gratitude  would 
not  suffer  him  to  choose ;  and  thereupon  he  yielded ;  ^ut  at  latt 

he  yields  to 

and  don  Antonio  Pimenfcel  from  Madrid,  and  mon^  her  pur- 
sieur  de  Iiyonne  from  France,  so  negociated  tfais.^^,^\„^ 
last  winter  in  both  courts^  both  incognito,  making'^^^^^ 
BevenH  journeys  backward  and  forward,  and  with  i^cogi^o  at 

•^  '  Paris  and 

that  effect,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  winter,  it  was  Madrid. 
puhltshed,  there  would  be  a  treaty  between  the  two 
crownsp  and  that,  in  the  bc^nning  of  the  summer  of 
this  year  1659>  the  two  farourites,  cardinal  Man^ 
rine  nod  don  Lewis  de  Haro,  would  meet,  and  make 
a  treaty  both  for  the  peace,  and  the  marriage.  ^ 

The  cardinal  was  die  sooner  induced  to  this  peace  The  reasons 

that  moTed 

by  the  unsettled  condition  of  England.    The  death  the  cardi- 
of  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  had  concerted  manytotbu^ 
tilings  to  come,  had  much  perplexed  him;  yet  the ***^* 
succession  of  Riohard,  under  the  adyice  of  the  same 
persons  who  w&e  trusted  by  his  father,  pleased  him 
well*    But  then  the  throwing  him  out  with  sucli 
cinrumstaaces^  hrdke  all  his  measures.     He  could 
not  forget  that  the  parliament,  that  now  gKH^eaned, 
ware  the  Tery  isAme  men  who  had  ehided  all  his  ap- 
]^atMO»  appeared  ever  more  inclined  to  the  Span- 


'  and  tlie  marriage.^  MS, 
mdd$:  And  tbe  lainraM  4e 
Grammont  was  sent  from  the 
king  to  demand  the  infanta, 
'who,  when  he  came  to  Aico- 
vendas,  a  place  within  two 
leagues  of  Madrid,  left  his  train 
there,  and  rode  us  by  post  only. 


with  a  valet  de  chambre,  and 
aliglhtfid  aft  the  palaoe,  atid 
went  presently  up  to  the  kimg 
to  demand  the  infanta ;  and  so 
returned  to  Alcovendas,  and  af- 
terwards made  hk  entry  as  am^ 
bassador. 

z  3 
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BOOR  ish  side,  and  had,  without  any  colour  of  proroca- 
^^''    tioti,  and  when  he  believed  they  stood  fair  towards 


1^59,    France^  taken  the  French  fleet,  when  it  could  not 
but  have  reKeved  Dunkirk;  by  which  that  town 
was  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniard.    He  knew  well, 
that  Spain  did,  at  that  instant,  use  all  the  under- 
hand means  they  could  to  make  a  peace  with  them ; 
and  he  did  not  believe,  that  the  parliament  would 
affect  the  continuance  of  that  war,  at  so  vast  a 
charge  both  at  sea  and  land ;  but  that  they  would 
rather  foment  the  divisions  in  France,  and  endea- 
vour to  unite  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Hugo- 
nots ;  which  would  make  a  concussion  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  he  should  then  have  cause  to  repent  the 
having  put  Dunkirk  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
These  reflections  disturbed  him,  and  disposed  him 
at  last  to  believe,  that,  over  and  above  the  benefit 
of  gratifying  the  queen,  he  should  best  provide  for 
the  security  of  France,  and  of  himself,  by  making  a 
peace  with  Spain. 
Hit  prp-         However,  he  was  not  so  sure  of  bringing  it  to 
Cl^bart    P&S8>  as  to  provoke  or  neglect  England.    Therefore 
^ihfr-  ^^  renewed  all  the  promises,  he  had  formerly  made 
'"^u^'lrt.  *^  O^v'^r*  again  to  Lockhart,  (who  was  the  ambas- 
sador now  of  the  republic,  **  that  he  would  never 
*'  make  a  peace  vrithout  the  consent  and  inclusion 
"  of  England ;"  and  very  earnestly  desired  him,  and 
writ  to  that  purpose  to  the  parliament,  that  he 
might  be  at  the  treaty  with  him,  that  so  they  might 
still  consult  what  would  be  best  for  their  joint  interest, 
from  which  he  would  never  separate ;  insinuating  to 
him,  in  broken  and  half  sentences,  ''  that  though 
the   treaty  was  necessary  to   satisfy  the   queen, 
there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  view,  that  he 
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«<  had  little  hope  of  a  peace:''  and^  in  truth,  manj  book 
sober  men  did  not  believe  the  treaty  would  ever 


produce  a  peace :  for,  besides  the  great  advantages 
which  France  had  gotten,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
imagined  that  Spain  would  ever  consent  to  the  re- 
linquishing all  those  important  places  to  the  French,  T^®  p^- 

ucojftn  of 

which  they  had  then  m  their  hands  by  conquest,  difficulty  in 
(the  usual  effect  of  peace  being  a  restitution  of  all  refer^  to 
places  taken  in  the  war ;  which  France  would  never  ^^^00- 
permit,)  there  were  two  particulars  which  it  was[^J^J[j|p 
hard  to  find  any  expedient  to  compose,  and  which,  ^i^owitM. 
notwithstanding  all  the  preparations  made  by  de     . 
Lyonne  and  Fimentel,  were  entirely  reserved  for 
the  treaty  of  the  two  favourites ;  both  sides  having, 
with  great  obstinacy,  protested  against  the  depart- 
ing  from  the  resolution  they  had  taken. 

The  two  particulars  were  those  concerning  Por- The  unt, 
tugal,  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  There  could  not  be  of  Pon!!]!?. 
a  greater  engagement,  than  France  had  made  to 
Portugal,  never  to  desert  it,  nor  to  make  a  peace 
without  providing  that  that  king  should  quietly  en- 
joy his  government  to  him  and  his  posterity,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  d^ree  subject  to  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  And  Spain  was  principally  induced  to  buy  a 
peace  upon  hard  terms,  that  it  might  be  at  liberty 
to  take  revenge  of  Portugal;  which  they  always 
reckoned  they  should  be  able  to  do  within  one  year, 
if  they  had  no  other  enemy  upon  them ;  and  they 
would  never  value  any  peace,  if  that  were  not  en- 
tirely left  to  them,  and  disclaimed  by  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prince  of  Conde  had  theTbeMcood» 

-,  tluit  of  tbc 

king  of  Spain's  word  and  obligation,  by  the  most  so- prince  of 
lemn  treaty  that  could  be  entered  into,  that  he 
would  never  conclude  a  peace  without  including 

z  4 
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BOOK  faiai>  and  all  who  adhered  to  hitti^  Bot  obIt  to  a  ftiM 

XVI  1^ 

restitution  to  tfaeir  honours^  cfiStes,  and  eatate^  but 


1  ^^^-  with  some  farther  recompense  for  the  great  aervioe 
he  had  done ;  which  was  v^  great  indeed  t  and 
nobody  believed,  that  the  cardinal  would  ewet  i^OB^ 
sent  to  the  restotation  of  that  prince,  who  bad 
wrought  him  so  many  csalamities,  and  broog^ht  biw 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  With  these  ill  presages^ 
great  preparations  were  made  fw  this  treaty^  and 
the  time  and  the  place  were  agreed  on,  whea  «ad 
F»»«rt«w»  where  the  two  great  favourites  should  meet.    Fuen** 

the  plftM  of 

interview,  tdrabla,  a  place  in  the  Spanish  (kmiinions,  very  near 
the  borders  of  Franoc,  the  saftie  place  where  Friaicis 
the  Fii^t  wJGis  delivered,  after  his  long  imprisoBment 
in  ^Nun,  was  agreed  upon  for  their  interview;  a 
little  river  near  that  place  parting  both  the  king^ 
doms;  and  a  little  buflding  of  boards  over  it  broi^ht 
the  two  £ivourites  to  meet,  without  either  of  their 
going  out  of  his  master's  dominions. 

The  fame  of  this  treastj,  (as  soon  as  it  was  agreed 
to,")  had  yidded  variety,  and  new  matt^  to  the 
Idng  to  consider.  Both  crowns  had  made  the  cont^ 
tion  and  war  that  was  between  them,  the  only  ground 
ttid  reason,  why  they  did  not  give  him  that  assistance, 
which,  in  a  case  so  nearly  relating  to.  themselves, 
he  nnght  well  expect;  and  both  had  made  many 
professions,  that,  when  it  should  please  God  to  re^ 
lease  Ihem  from  that  war,  they  would  mimifest  to 
the  world,  that  they  took  the  king's  case  to  be  their 
own:  so  that  his  majesty  might  very  reasonably 
promise  himself  some  advantage  and  benefit  from 
thffi  peMre,  and  the  world  couid  not  but  expect,  that 

*  (as  aoon  as  it  vm  agreed  to,)]  Not  in  MS, 
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he  would  have  smne  ambasaador  present  to  soUcit  book 
on  hin  b6half«    There  were  so  many  difficulties  to 


fitid  a  fit  person^  and  so  many  greater  to  defray  the    '^9- 

expense  of  an  ambassador,  that  his  majesty  had  at  The  kiag 

first  resolved  to  find  himMlf  present  in  that  treaty ;  b^^ent 

which  resolution  he  kept  very  private,  though  he**'*" 

^ras  shortly  after  confirmed  in  it  by  a  letter  from 

sir  Harry  Bennet ;  by  which  he  was  informed,  *<  that 

<<  he  speaking  with  don  Lewis  about  his  journey  to 

^*  Fuentarabia,  and  asking  him  whether  he  would 

'^  giye  him  leave  to  wait  on  him  thither,  don  Lewis 

^  answered,  that  he  should  do  well  to  be  present  \ 

'^  and  then  asked  him,  why  the  king  himself  would 

*^  not  be  there ;  and  two  or  three  days  after,  he  told 

^  him,  that  if  the  king,  with  a  very  light  train, 

^  came  incognito  thither,  for  the  place  could  not 

^  permit  them  to  receive  him  in  state,  aft;er  the 

**  great  difficulties  of  the  treaty  were  over,  he  would 

^  do  all  he  could  to  induce  the  cardinal  to  concur  in 

^  what  might  be  of  convenience  to  his  majesty ."^ 

The  king  had  befiire  resolved  to  have  a  very  little 

train  with  him,  suitable  to  the  treasure  he  had  to 

dsinf  his  expenses,  and  to  make  his  whole  journey 

incognito^  dnd  not  to  be  known  in  any  place  through 

which  he  was  to  pass.    But  be  was  trouUed  what 

be  was  to  do  with  rderence  to  France,  through 

which  he  was  necessarily  to  make  his  journey.   How 

nsuch  incognito  %oever  he  meant  to  travel,  it  might 

be  necessary  against  any  accident  to  have  a  pass; 

yet  to  ask  one,  and  be  reused,  would  be  worse  than 

going  without  one.    Though  he  expected  much  less 

finrni  the  nature^  iof  die  cardinal,  than  from  the  sin* 

^  nature]  nature  and  Idndoess 
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BOOK  cerity  of  don  Lewis  de  Hafo,  yet  the  former  was 


XVI. 


€€ 
4( 


able  to  do  him  much  more  good  than  the  hitter; 
1659.  3iui  therefore  care  was  to  be  taken  that  he  might 
have  no  cause  to  find  himself  neglected,  and  that 
more  depending  upon  Spain  might  not  irreconcik 
France. 

To  extricate  himself  out  of  these  perplexities,  his 
majesty  had  written  to  the  queen  his  mother,  to  en* 
treat  her,  **  as  of  herself,  to  desire  the  cardinal's  ad- 
**  vice,  whether  it  would  not  be  fit  for  the  king  to  be 
present  at  the  treaty;  that  she  might  send  his 
majesty  such  counsel  as  was  proper :  if  he  thought 
well  of  it,  she  might  then  propose  such  passes,  as 
'*  should  seem  reasonable  to  her.**    Her  majesty  ac- 
cordingly took  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  question  of 
the  cardinal ;  who,  at  the  very  motion,  told  her  very 
warmly,  ^*  that  it  was  by  no  means  fit ;  and  that  it 
**  would  do  the  king  much  harm ;''  and  afterwards, 
canHnai     recollccting  himself,  he  wished  the  queen  **  to  let 
mM9fir    ^  the  king  know^  that  he  should  rely  upon  him  to 
■ftiiirt  It.  «  ^^^  ^jy^  of  what  concerned  him ;  which  he  would 

'^  not  fail  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  discerned  that  the 
*^  treaty  would  produce  a  peace."  Her  majesty  ac- 
quiesced with  this  profession,  and  sent  the  king 
word,  how  kind  the  cardinal  was  to  him ;  but  would 
by  no  means  that  his  majesty  should  think  of  un-r 
dertaking  such  a  journey  himself;  nor  did  the  queen 
imagine  that  the  king  would  ever  think  of  it  with-* 
out  a  pass,  and  the  cardinal's  approbation. 

When  his  majesty  had  received  this  account  from 
his  mother,  he  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  think  of 
a  pass.    And  thus  far  ^  in  the  beginning  of  this  last 

^'  And  thus    far,]     Thu    tn     from    bis    former    resoiution ; 
MS. :  Nor    would    be    depart     and  wben  he  was  fnllv  adver- 
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ajMring,  before  any  design  of  rising  in  England  was  book 
ripened^  his  majesty  had  proceeded  in  his  intention     ^^^' 
of  being  personally  present  at  the  conference  be-    ^^^®" 
tween  the  two  great  ministers.    But  now,  when  all 
his  expectations  from  England  for  this  year  were 
defeated,  and  when  he  himself  was  already  advanced 
far  into  France,  he  thought  it  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  take  up  his  former  resolution.    Being  there- 
fore by  this  time  fully  advertised,  that  the  favourites 
had  been  met  a  considerable  time,  and  were  entered 
so  far  into  the  treaty,  in  the  very  entrance  of  which 
they  had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  his  majesty, 
attended  by  the  same  company  he  had  then  with 
him,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  Daniel  O'Neile,  and 
two  or  three  other  servants,  together  with  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  (though  sir  Harry  Bennet  had  before  in- 
formed the  king,  that  don  Lewis  de  Haro  had  par- 
ticularly desired  he  would  not  bring  that  earl  with 
him;  whose  company  yet,  in  respect  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  king  believed  would  be  very  convenient 
to  him,)  his  majesty,  I  say,  with  this  attendance.  The  king 
began    his  journey  from   that   part  of  Bretagnejoumy  '* 
where  he  then  was  stffl  incognito. »    He  had  indeed  J^i*^^;^;* J 
now  more  reason  than  ever  to  conceal  himself  in  his*''?™®"**, 

and  the  earl 

journey,  and  really  to  apprehend  being  stopped  if  he**'*™***^- 
were  discovered ;  and  therefore  was  not  to  go  about 
by  Paris,  or  any  of  those  roads  where  he  had  been 


tiaed  that  the  favourites  were 
met,  aod  computed  tliat  they 
were  well  entered  upon  their 
treaty,  in  the  very  entrance  into 
which  they  concluded  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  so  that  all  was 
quiet  in  Flanders  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  king,  attended 
only  by   the  marquis    of  Or- 


mond, &c.  as  above,  line  \  4. 

'  his  majesty,  1  say,  with  this 
attendance,  began  his  journey 
from  that  part  of  Bretagne 
where  he  then  was  still  incog- 
nito.'] left  Brussels  incognUo^ 
being  in  truth  not  known  there 
to  be  gone  till  many  days  after. 
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BOOK  bepetofore  known;  yet  he  allowed  himsdf  the  more 
^^^'     tithoj  tbaA  he  might  in  his  compass  see  those  parts 
1659.    4|f  France  where  he  had  nerer  been  before,  and  in- 
deed give  himsdf  all  the  pleasure  and  divertisement, 
that  such  a  journey  would  admit  of.     To  that  pur^ 
pose  he  appointed  the  ead  of  Bristol   to  be  the 
guide;  who  knew  most  of  France,  at  least  more 
thao  any  body  dse  did ;  and  who  always  delighted 
to  go  out  o£  the  way ;  and  Duiiel  O'Neile  to  take 
care  that  they  always  fared  wdU  in  their  lodgings ; 
lor  wluch  province  no  man  was  fitter.     Thus  tiiej 
He  goes  by  wheded  about  by  Lyons  into  Xionguedoc,  and  were 
il^^^ociSO  well  pleased  with  the  varieties  in  the  journey, 
^1^^^"  that  they  not  enough  remembered  the  end  of  it, 
taking  their  infimnation  of  the   prepress  ia   the 
treaty  from  the  intelligence  they  met  with  in  the 
way. 

When  they  came  near  Toulouse,  they  found  that 
the  French  court  was  there,  which  they  purposdy 
deagned^  to  dedfine.  However  the  king,  going 
himself  a  nearer  way,  sent  the  marquis  of  Qrmond 
thither,  to  infiarm  hinuelf  of  the  true  state  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  meet  his  majesty  again  at  a  place 
appointed*  that  was  the  direct  way  to  Fuentarafaia 
The  marquis  went  alone  without  a  servant,  that  he 
might  be  the  less  suspected ;  and  when  he  came  to 
Toulouse,  he  was  informed  from  -the  conunon  dis- 
course of  the  court,  that  the  treaty  was  upon  the 
matter  concluded,  and  that  the  cardinal  was  ex- 
pected there  within  less  than  a  week. 
An  account      It  was  vcry  true,  all  matters  of  difficulty  were  over 

of  uiat*^^  ui  less  time  than  was  conceived  possible,  both  parties 

« 

y  they  purposely  designed]  they  were  obliged 
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equally  desiring  the  marriage/ which  could  never  be  Booir 
without  the  peace.     The  cardinal^  who  had  much 


tli^  adrantaire  over  don  Lewis  in  all  the  ihculties^  ^^^.^' 

^  treaty  lo 

ncSoeaaary  for  a  treaty,  excepting  probity  and  punc-  ^^p^ft  of 
tuality  in  observing  what  he  promised,  had  used  all  cuHiet  ^o- 


the  arts  imaginable  to  induce  don  Lewis  to  yield  i^o^i 

both  in  the  point  of  Portugal,  and  what  related  to^J!^^*^ 

the  prince  of  Conde^  and  his  party.     He  enlarged^<>nd<' 

upon  ^*  the  desperate  estate  in  which  Flanders  was ; 

^^  and  that  they  could  possess  themselves  entirely  of 

*f  it  in  one  campaign ;  and  therefore  it  might  easfly 

**  be  concluded,  that  nothing  but  the  queen's  abso- 

**  lute  authority  could  in  such  a  conjuncture  have 

'^  disposed  the  king  to  a  treaty ;  and,  he  hoped,  that 

^^  she  should  not  be  so  ill  reciuited,  as  to  be  obliged 

^.  to  break  the  treaty,  or  to  oblige  the  king  her  son 

'*  to  consent  to  what  was  indiqiens^bly  against  his 

*'  honour :  that  if  he  should  recede  from  the  interest 

^*  of  Portugal,  no  prince  or  state  would  hereafter 

^*  enter  into  alliance  with  him :  that  though  they 

**  were  boQnd  to  insist  to  have  Portugal  included  in 

*'  the  peace,  yet  he  would  be  contented  that  a  long 

'^  truce  might  be  made,  and  all  acts  of  hostility  for- 

*^  borne  for  a  good  numl^er  of  years,  which,  he  said, 

^  was  necessary  for  Spain,  that  thej  might  recover 

^*  the  fatigue  of  the  long  war  they  had  sustained, 

"  before  they  entered  into  a  new  one :  if  they  would 

^^  not  consent  to  that,  then  that  Portugal  should  be 

"  left  out  of  the  peace,  and  Spain  at  Uberty  to  pro- 

"  secute  the  war,  and  France  at  the  same  time  to 

^  assist  Portugal,  which,  he  said,  in  respect  of  the 

'^  distance,  they  should  never  be  able  to  administer 

^^  in  such  a  proportion  as  would  be  able  to  preserve 

**  it  from  their  conquest  f  not  without  insinuation. 
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BOOK  *^  that,  80  they  might  not  renounce  the  promise  they 
'     **  had  made»  they  would  not  be  over  solicitous  to 
1659.    «  perform  it.     As  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  that  the 
**  catholic  king  was  now  to  look  upon  France  as  the 
*^  dominion  of  his  son  in  law,  and  to  be  inheritecMfy 
his  grandson,  and  therefore   he  would  consider 
what  peril  it  might  bring  to  both,  if  the  prince  of 
**  Cond^  were  restored  to  his  greatness  in  that  king- 
*'  dom,  who  only  could  disturb  the  peace  of  it,  and 
**  whose  ambition  was  so  restless,  that  they  could  no 
"  longer  enjoy  peace,  than  whilst  he  was  not  in  a 
*'  condition  to  interrupt  it."    The  cardinal  told  him, 
in  confidence,  of  several  indignities  offered  by  the 
prince  of  Cond^  to  the  person  of  the  queen,  of  which 
her  brother  ought  to  be  very  sensible,  and  which 
would  absolve  him  from  any  engagement  he  had 
entered  into  with  that  prince ;  which  he  would  ne- 
ver have  done,  if  his  majesty  had  been  fully  in- 
formed of  those  rude  transgressions.     And  therefore 
he  besought  don  Lewis,  '^  that  the  joy  and  triumph, 
which  the  king  and  the  queen  would  be'  possessed 
of  by  this   peace  and  marriage,   might  not   be 
**  clouded,  and  even  rendered  disconsolate,  by  their 
**  being  bound  to  behold  a  man  in  their  presence, 
**  who  had  so  often,  and  with  so  much  damage  and 
*^  disdain,  affronted  them  both ;  but  that  the  peace 
of  France  might  be  secured  by  that  prince's  being 
for  ever  restrained  from  living  in  it ;  which  being 
*^  provided   for,   whatsoever    his    catholic    majesty 
^^  should  require  in  ready  money,  or  pensions,  to 
**  enable  the  prince  to  live  in  his  just  splendour 
*^  abroad,  should  be  consented  to." 

Don  Lewis  de  Haro  was  a  man  of  great  temper, 
of  a  sallow  complexion,  hypochondriac,  and  never 


it 
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w^ary  of  hearing;  thought  well  of  what  he  was  to   book 

say ;  what  he  wanted  in  acuteness  he  made  up  in L. 

wariness,  and  though  he   might  omit  the  saying    ^^^^* 
somewhat  he  had  a  good  occasion  to  say,  he  never 
said  any  thing  of  which  he  had  occasion  to  repent. 
He  had  a  good  judgment  and  understanding,  and 
as  he  was  without  any  talent  of  rhetoric,  so  he  was 
very  well  able  to  defend  himself  from  it.     He  told 
the  cardinal^  **  that  he  knew  well  his  master's  affairs 
**  needed  a  peace  with  France ;  and  that  the  accom- 
plishing this  marriage  was  the  only  way  to  attain 
it :  that  the  marriage  was  the  best  and  the  most 
**  honourable    in   Christendom,   and    ought   to   be 
equally  desired  on  both  sides ;  that  his  catholic 
majesty  was  sensible  of  his  own  age,  and  the  in- 
firmities which  attended  it;  and  desired  nothing 
more  than  that,  before  his  death,  he  might  see 
this  peace  and  this  marriage  finished,  and  made 
perfect ;  and  that  he  was  well  content  to  purchase 
the  former  at  any  price,  but  of  his  honour ;  which 
was  the  only  thing  he  preferred  even  before  peace : 
that  for  Portugal,  the  groundless  rebellion  there 
*'  was  so  well  known  to  all  the  world,  that  he  should 
not  go  to  his  grave  in  peace^  if  he  should  do  any 
thii^  which  might  look  like  a  countenance^  or 
**  concession  to  that  title,  that  was  only  founded 
upon  treason  and  rebellion ;  or  if  he  should  omit 
the  doing  any  thing  that  might,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, of  which  he  could  not  doubt,  reduce  that 
^^  kingdom  to  their  duty,  and  his  obedience :  that 
**  his  resolution  was,  as  soon  as  this  peace  should  be 
**  concluded,  to  apply  all  the  force  and  all  the  trea- 
*'  sure  of  his  dominions,  to  the  invasion  of  Portugal ; 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  speedily  to 
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BOOK  ^^  subdue  it;  ^nd  was  a  great  part  of  the  fruit  be 
^^^'    **  promised  himself  from  this  peace ;  and  therrfore 


1659.    <<  he  would  never  permit  any  thing  to  be  concluded 
<^  in  it,  that  might  leave  France  at  liberty  to  asaisfe 
.  *^  that  war :  that  the  catholic  kii^  had  done  all  he 
<^  could,  both  by  don  Antonio  Rinentel  and  inoiK> 
<^  sieur  de  Lyonne,  that  his  most  Christian  majes^ 
*  might  know  his  unalterable  resolution  in  the  point 
^*  of  Portugal,  and  with  reference  to  the  prince  of 
*^  Cond^,  before  he  consented  to  treat ;  and  that  he 
*  ^^  would  never  depart  from  what  he  had  declared  in 
^^  either :  that  he  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  prince 
^*  of  Cond^ ;  by  which  he  had  engaged  himself  never 
*^  to  desert  his  interest,  nor  to  make  a  peace  without 
^'providing  for  his  full  restitution  and  reparation, 
^^  and  of  those  who  had  run  his  fortune,  and  put 
**  themselves  under  his  protection :  that  the  prince 
^*  had  performed  all  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  and 
**  had  rendered  very  great  service  to  his  catholic 
**  majesty ;  who  would  not  only  rather  lose  Flan- 
*^  ders,  but  his  crown  likewise,  than  fail  in  any  par- 
ticular which  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
prince :''  and  therefore  he  desired  the  cardinal  *^  to 
^*  acquiesce  in  both  these  particulars,  from  which  he 
^'  should  not  recede  in  a  tittle ;  in  others,  he  would 
''  not  have  the  same  obstinacy." 

When  the  cardinal  found  that  all  his  art  and 
crafty  ^'  eloquence  were  lost  upon  don  Lewis's  want 
of  politeness ;  and  that  he  could  not  bend  him  in 
the  least  degree  in  either  of  these  important  parti* 
culars,  he  resolved  they  should  pay  otherwise  for 
their  idol  honour  and  punctuality ;  and  after  he  had 

'  cmftj]  Nai  in  MS. 
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brought  him  to  consent  to  the  detention  of  all  the  book 
places  thej  had  taken,  as  well  in  Luxembourg,  as 


Flanders,  and  all  other  provinces,  by  which  they    *^^^' 
dismembered  all  the   Spanish  dominions  in   those 
parts,  and  kept  themselves  nearer  neighbours  to  the 
Hollanders,  than  the  other  desired  they  should  be, 
he  compelled  them,  though  a  thing  very  foreign  to 
the  treaty,  to  deliver  the  town  of  Juliers  to  the 
duke  of  Newburgh,  without  the  payment  of  any 
money  for  what  they  had  laid  out  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations; which  they  could  otherwise  claim.     It  is 
very  true,  that  town  did  belong  of  right  to  the  duke 
of  Newburgh,  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  which 
was  descended  to  him.     But  it  is  as  true,  that  it 
was  preserved  by  Spain,  from  being  possessed  by 
the  Hollanders  many  years  before,  and  by  treaty  to 
remain  in  their  hands,  till  they  should  receive  satis- 
faction  for  all  their  disbursements.     After  which 
time,  they  erected  the  citadel  there,   and  much 
mended  the  fortifications.   And  this  dependence  and 
expectation  had  kept  that  prince  fast  to  all  the 
Spanish   interest    in   Germany:    whereas,  by  the 
wresting  it  now  out  of  their  hands,  and  frankly  giv- 
ing it  up  to  the  true  owner,  they  got  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  duke  of  Newburgh  to  France,  and 
so  a  new  friend  to  strengthen  their  alliance  upon 
the  Rhine,  which  was  before  inconvenient  enough 
to  Spain,  by  stopping  the  resort  of  any  German  suc- 
cours into  Flanders.     And  if  at  any  time  to  come 
the  French  shall  purchase  Juliers  from  the  duke  of 
Newburgh,  as  upon  many  accidents  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  it,  they  wiQ  be  possessed  of  the 
most  advantageous  post  to  facilitate  their  enter-  . 
prises  upon  Li^;e,  or  Coh^e;  or  to  disturb  the 
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BOOK  Hollanders  in  Maestricht,  or  to  seize  upon  Aquk 
grane^  an  imperial  town;  and,  indeed,  to  distml 
the  peace  of  Christendom. 

^Of  Portugal  no  other  care  was  taken  in  tin 
treaty,  than  that  after  the  French  king  had  pomp- 
ouslj  declared,  ^'he  would  have  given  up  all  his 
conquests  by  the  war,  provided  the  king  of  Spain 
would  have  consented  that  all  things  should  re- 
main in  Portugal  as  they  were  at  that  present," 
(which  proposition,  it  was  said,  his  catholic  majes^ 
had  absolutely  refused,)  now  "  the  most  Christian 

*  king  should  be  allowed  three  months'  time,  count* 
^  ing  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
^  wherein  he  might  try  to  dispose  the  Portuguese 

*  to  satisfy  his  catholic  majesty.    But  after  those 

*  three  months  should  be  expired,  if  his  good  offices 

*  should  not  produce  the  effect  desired,  then  neither 
^  his  most  Christian  majesty  nor  his  successors  should 

*  give  the  Portuguese  any  aid  or  assistance,  publicly 

*  or  secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  sea  or  lan^ 

*  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever."  And  this 
the  ingenuity  of  the  cardinal  thought  could  pevor 
be  called  renouncing  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  in- 
terest.* 

To  the  prince  of  Conde  all  things  were,  yielded 
which  had  been  insisted  on;  and  full  recompense 
made  to  such  of  his  party  as  could  not  be  restored 


*  Of  Portupl  no  other  care 
was  taken — king  of  Portugal's 
interest]  Thus  in  MS. :  For  For* 
tugaly  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  not  be  any  mention  of 
it  in  the  whole  treaty,  which 
the  French  ingenuity  thought 
could  never  be  called  renounc- 


ing it ;  though  there  were  other 
articles  so  binding,  that  diey 
could  not  only  not  send  them 
any  relief  or  assistance,  hot  that 
restrained  them  from  sending 
any  ambassador  to  them,  or  re- 
ceiving one  from  them. 
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BD  their  offices ;  as  president  Viole,  and  some  others :  book 

XVI 

f  et  don  Lewis  would  not  sign  the  treaty,  till  he  had 


sent  an  express  to  the  prince  of  Cond^  to  inform    ^^^- 
him  of  all  the  particulars,  and  had  received  his  full 
^>probation.     And  even  then,  the  king  of  Spain 
caused  a  great  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him,  that 
lie  might  discharge  all  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  Flanders,  and  reward  his  officers,  who 
were  to  be  disbanded ;  a  method  France  did  m^t  use 
at  the  same  time  to  their  proselytes,  but  left  Cata*'- 
Ionia  to  their  king^s  chastisement,  without  any  pro* 
vision  made  for  don,  Josepho  de   Margarita,  and 
others,  who  had  been  the  principal  contrivers  of 
those  disturbances ;  and  were  left  to  eat  the  bread 
of  France ;  where  it  is  administered  to  th^m  very 
sparingly,  without  any  hope  of  ever  seeing  their  na^ 
tive  country  again,  except  they  make  their  way  thi* 
ther  by  fomenting  a  new  rebellion. 

When  all  things  were  concluded,  and  the  engross- 
ments preparing,  the  cardinal  came  one  morning 
into  don  Lewis's  chamber  with  a  sad  countenance ; 
and  told  him,  ^^  they  had  lost  all  their  pains,  and  the 
^  peace  could  not  be  concluded."    At  which  don 
Lewis,  in  much  disturbance^  asked  **  what  the  mat- 
'*  ter  was  ?"  The  cardinal  very  composedly  answer- 
ed, **  that  it  must  not  be ;  that  they  two  were  too 
**  good  cathdics  to  do  any  thing  against  the  pope^s 
<<  infidlibility,  which  would  be  called  in  question  by 
^ this  peace;  since  his  holiness  had  declared,  that 
**  there  would  be  no  peace  made ;"  as  indeed  he  had 
done,  after  he  had,  flrom  the  first  hour  of  his  pontifi- 
cate^ laboimd  it  for  many  years,  and  found  himsdf 
still  deluded  by  the  cardinal,  who  had  yet  promised 
him,  that,  when  the  season  was  ripe  for  it,  he  should 
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BOOK  have  the  sole  power  to.  conclude  it;  so  that  w^heii 

XVI 

— l^he  heard  that  the  two  favourites  were  to  meet,  of 


1659.  ^hich  he  had  no  notice,  he  said  in  the  cansistoary, 
**  that  he  was  sure  that  cardinal  Mazarine  ^prould 
**  not  make  a  peace."  Don  Lewis  was  glad  tbAt 
there  was  no  other  objection  against  it ;  and  so  all 
the  company  made  themselves  merry  at  the  pope^s 
chai^. 

When  the  marquis  of  Onnond  discovered  by  the 
information  he  received  at  Toulouse,  that  the  trea^ 
was  so  near  an  end,  he  made  all  possible  haste  to 
the  place  the  king  had  appointed  to  meet  at,  that 
his  majesty  might  lose  no  more  time.    When  he 
came  thither,  he  found  nobody ;  which  he  imputed 
to  the  usual  delays  in  their  journey ;  and  stayed  one 
whole, day  in  expectation  of  them;  but  then  con- 
cluded that  they  were  gone  forward  some  other  way, 
and  so  thought  it  his  business  to  hasten  to  Fuenta- 
rabia,  where  he  heard  nothing  of  the  king.     Sir 
Harry  Bennet  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  com- 
plained, very  reasonably,  that  the  king  n^lected 
his  own  business  in  such  a  conjuncture,  the  benefit 
whereof  was  lost  by  his  not  coming.     Don  Lewis 
seemed  to  wonder^,  that  the  king  had  not  come 
thither,  whilst  the  cardinal  and  he  were  together. 
The  treaty  was  now  concluded;  and  though  the 
cardinal  remained  still  at  his  old  quarters  on  the 
French  side,  under  some  indisposition  of  the  gout, 
yet  he  and  don  Lewis  wiere  to  meet  no  more.     But 
don  Lewis  was  the  less  troubled  that  the  king  had 
not  come  sooner,  because  he  had  found  the  cardinal, 
as  often  as  he  had  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the 

^  seemed  to  wonder]  seemed  troubled 
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laag,  very  cold, and  reserved;  and  he  had  magnified  book 
the  power  of  the  parliament,  and  seemed  to  think 


<« 


his    majesty's  hopes   desperate;    and   advised   don    l^^^- 
Lewis  <^  to  be  wary  how  he  embarked  himself  in  an 
''.afTair  that  had  no  foundation;  and  that  it  was 
**  rather  time  for  all  catholics  to  unite  to  the  break- 
ing the  power  and  interest  of  the  heretical  party, 
.wherever  it  was,  than  to  strengthen  it  by  restoring 
the  king,  except  he  would  become  catholic."*  And 
it  is  believed  by  wise  men,  that,  in  that  treaty,  some- 
what was  agreed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  protestant 
interest ;  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  there  would  have 
been  much  done  against  it  both  in  France  and  Grer- 
manj,  if  the  measures  they  had  there  taken  had  not 
been  shortly  broken ;  chiefly  ^  by  the  surprising  re- 
volution in  England,  (which  happened  the  next  year,) 
and  also  by  the  death  of  the  two  great  favourites  of 
the  two  crowns,  don  Lewis  de  Haro  and  cardinal 
Mazarine ;  who  both  died  not  very  long  after  it ;  the 
cardinal,  probably,  struck  with  the  wonder,  if  not     - 
the  agony  of  that  undreamed  of  prosperity  of  our 
king^s  affairs ;  as  if  he  had  taken  it  ill,  and  laid  it  to 
heart,  that  God  Almighty  would  bring  such  a  work 
to  pass  in  Europe  without  his  concurrence,  and  even 
against  all  his  machinations.  ^ 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  treaty,  Lockhart  had 
been  at  Bayonne,  and  frequently  consulted  with  the 
.cardinal,  and  was  by  him  brought  to  don  Lewis  twice 
or  thrice,  where  they  spoke  of  the  mutual  benefit 
that  would  redound  to  both,  if  a  peace  were  settled 
between  Spain  and  England.  But  the  cardinal  treated 
Lockhart  (who  was  in  all  other  occasions  too  hard 

c  chieBy'-^tnachinations.]  Noi  in  MS. 
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BOOK  for  him)  in  such  a  manner,  that,  till  the  peace  was 
^^'*    upon  the  matter  concluded,  he  did  really  believe  it 


1659.  would  not  be  made,  (as  appeared  by  some  of  his 
letters  from  Bayonne,  which  fell  into  the  king^s 
hands,)  and  to  the  last  he  was  persuaded,  that  Bug- 
land  should  be  comprehended  in  it,  in  terms  to  its 
satisfaction. 

The  king,  the  next  day  after  he  had  sent  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  to  Toulouse,  received  information 
upon  the  way,  that  the  treaty  was  absolutely  ended, 
and  that  don  Lewis  was  returned  to  Madrid;  to 
which  giving  credit,  he  concluded,  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Fuentara- 
bia ;  and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  earl 
of  Bristol  to  take  the  nearest  way  to  Madrid,  by  en- 
tering into  Spain  as  soon  as  they  could ;  presuming 
that  the  marquis  of  Qrmond  would  quickly  condude 
whither  they  were  gone,  and  follow  his  majesty. 
The  uog    With  this  resolution,  and  upon  this  intdligenoe,  they 
wuit  into    continued  their  journey  till  they  came  to  Saiagossa, 
f^  to     the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.     Here 
^•'■•**^  they  received  advertisement,  that  the  treaty  was  not 
fully  concluded,  and  that  don  Lewis  remained  still 
at  Fuentarabia.  This  was  a  new  perplexity :  at  last 
they  resolved,  that  the  king,  and  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
who  had  still  a  nund  to  Madrid,  should  stay  at  Sa- 
ragossa,  whilst  O'Neile  should  go  to  Fuentaralna, 
and  return  with  direction  what  course  they  were  to 
steer. 

Don  Lewis  and  the  marquis  of  Qrmond  were  in 
great  confusion  with  the  apprehension  that  some  ill 
accident  had  be&llen  the  king,  when  Mr.  CVNeile 
arrived,  and  informed  them  by  what  acddent  and 
misintelligence  the  king  had  resolved  to  go  to  Ma- 
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dridy  if  he  had  not  been  better  informed  at  Saragossa ;  book 
^rhere  he  now  remained,  till  he  should  receive  farther 1- 


advice.    Don  Lewis  was  in  all  the  disturbance  ima-    ^  ^•^^* 
ginable,  when  he  heard  the  relation :  he  concluded 
that  this  was  a  trick  of  the  earl  of  Bristol's ;  that  he 
held  some  intelligence  with  don  Juan,  and  intended 
to  carry  the  king  to  Madrid,  whilst  he  was  absent, 
with  a  purpose  to  aflront  him,  and  in  hope  to  trans- 
act somewhat  without  his  privity.     They  were  now 
to  save  and  to  borrow  all  the  money  they  could,  to 
defray  the  expenses  which  must  be  shortly  made  for 
the  interview,  marriage,  and  deUvery  of  the  infanta, 
and  all  this  must  be  spent  upon  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's entry  and  entertainment  in  Madrid;  for  a 
king  incognito  was  never  heard  of  in  Spain.     The 
marriage  was  concluded,  and  now  another  young 
unmarried  king  must  be  received,  and  caressed  in 
that  court;   which  would  occasion  much  discourse 
both  in  Spain  and  France.    All  these  things  his 
melancholy  had  made  him  rev(4ve,  nor  did  he  con- 
ceal the  trouble  he  endured,  from  the  marquis  of 
Qrmond  and  sir  Harry  Bennet ;  who  assured  him, 
^^  that  all  that  was  past  was  by  mere  mistake,  and 
"  Without  any  purpose  to  dteline  him,  upon  whose 
^  firiendsfaip  alone  the  king  absolutely  depended ;" 
and  undertook  positively,  **  that  as  soon  as  his  ma^ 
^  jesty  should  be  informed  of  his  advice,  he  would 
**  make  all  the  baste  thither   he  could,  without 
**  thought  of  doing  any  thing  else  :**  which  don  Lewis  Thence  re. 
desired  might  be  effected  as  soon  as  was  possible :  sofuTdu^- 
ONeile  returned  to  Saragossa,  and  his  majesty,  with-^**- 
out  delay,  made  his  journey  from  thence  to  Fuen- 
tarabia,  with  as  much  expedition  as  he  could  use. 

The  kinjor  was  received  according  to  the  Spanish  hu  treat- 

^  ^  ment  there 
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BOOK  mode  and  generosity,  and  treated  with  the  same 

spect  and  reverence  that  could  be  shewed  to  his  ca- 


^^^^'    tholic  majesty  himself,  if  he  had  been  in  that  place. 
ilwii"de     Don  Lewis  delivered  all  that  could  be  said  from  the 
*^*™'        king,  his  master ;  "  how  much  he  was  troubled,  that 
^  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  necessity  that 
was  upon  him  to  make  shortly  a  long  journey, 
would  not  permit  him  to  invite  his  majesty  to 
**  Madrid,  and  to  treat  him  in  that  manner  that  was 
**  suitable  to  his  grandeur :  that  having  happily  con- 
^*  eluded  the  peace,  be  had  now  nothing  so  much  in 
'^  his  thoughts,  as  how  he  might  be  able  to  give  or 
'^  procure  such  assistance  as  his  majesty  stood  in 
^'  need  of;  and  that  he  should  never  be  destitute  o£ 
**  any  thing,  that  his  power  and  interest  could  hdp 
**  him  to/'     Don  Lewis  for  himself  made  all  those 
professions  which  could  possibly  be  expected  from 
him.     He  <  confessed,  *Hhat  there  was  no  provision 
**  made  in  the  treaty  that  the  two  crowns  would 
^'jointly  assist  his  majesty;  but,  that  he  believed 
**  the  cardinal  would  be  ready  to  perform  all  good 
*^  offices  towards  him ;  and  that,  for  his  own  parti- 
**  cular,  his  majesty  should  receive  good  testimony 
*'  of  the  profound  veneration  he  had  for  him." 

Don  Lewis  intimated  a  wish,  that  his  majes^ 
could  yet  have  some  conference  with  the  cardinal; 
who  was,  as  is  said,  still  within  distance.     Where- 
upon  the  king  sent  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  visit 
him,  and  to  let  him  know,  that  his  majesty  had  a 
desire  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  have  some  con- 
ference with  him,  and  receive  his  counsel  and  advice. 
Tbe  Gmi«.  But  the  Cardinal  would  by  no  means  admit  it ;  said, 
^tl^tbe  '^  it  would  administer  unseasonable  jealousy  to  the 
king.        ic  parliament,  without  any  manner  of  benefit  to  the 
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'*  king."     He  made  many  large  prafesdons,  which  book 
he  could  do  well,  of  his  affection  to  the  king;  de^     ^^'' 


sired,  ^'he  would  have  patience  till  the  marriage    ^^^^* 
^  should  be  over,  which  would  be  in  the  next  spring; 
**  and  till  then  their  majesties  must  remain  in  those 
*^  parts :  but,  as  soon  as  that  should  be  despatched, 
*'  the  whole  court  would  return  to  Paris ;  and  that 
**  he  would  not  be  long  there,  before  he  gave  the 
^*  king  some  evidence  of  his  kindness  and  respect." 
Other  answer  than  this  the  marquis  could  not  obtain. 
After  his  majesty  had  stayed  as  long  as  he  thought 
convenient  at  Fuentarabia,  (for  he  knew  well  that 
don  Liewis  was  to  return  to  Madrid  before  the  king 
of  Spain  could  take  anv  resolution  to  b^n,  or  order 
his  own  joumej,  and  that  he  stayed  there  only  to 
entertain  his  majesty,)  he  discerned  that  he  had  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  return  to  Flanders;  where, 
he  was  assured,  his  reception  should  be.  better  than 
it  had  been.     So  he  declared  his  resolution  to  begin 
his  return  on  such  a  day.     In  the  short  time  of  his 
stay  there,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  according  to  his  ex- 
cellent talent,  which  seldom  failed  him  in  any  exi- 
genty  from  as  great  a  prejudice  as  could  attend  any 
man,  had  wrought  himself  so  much  into  the  good 
graces  of  all  the  Spaniards,  that  don  Lewis  was  will- 
ing to  take  him  with  him  to  Madrid,  and  that  he 
should  be  received  into  the  service  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  in  such  a  province  as  should  be  worthy  of 
him.  So  that  his  majesty  had  now  a  less  train  to  re- 
turn with,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  Daniel  0*Neile, 
and  two  or  three  servants. 

Don  Lewis,  with  a  million  of  excuses  that  their 
expenses  had  been  so  great,  as  had  wasted  all  their 
money,  presented  his  majesty  with  seven  thousand 
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BOOK  gold  pistoles,  **  to  defray,"  as  he  said,  <<  the  expenses 
5^vr.    M  ^  hig  journey,"  with  assurance,  "  that,  when  he 


1659.    M  came  into  Flanders,  he  should  find  all  neceasaij 

^  orders  /or  his  better  accommodation,  and  carrying 

The  kiDg't  **  on  his  business."    So  his  majesty  begun  his  jour- 

wmrds  FUo- ney,  and  took  Paris  in  his  way  to  visit  the  queen 

pj[^/      his  mother,  with  whom  a  good  understanding  was 

made  upon  removing  aU  former  mistakes :  and,  to* 

He  came  to  wards  the  end  of  December,  he  returned  to  Bruaseb 

]J|^^   in  good  health;  where  he  found  his  two  brothers, 

endof  De-  (he  dukcs  of  York  and  Gloucester,  impatiently  ex- 

pectmg  him. 

The  pleasure  and  variety  of  his  journey,  and  the 
very  civil  treatment  he  had  received  from  don  Liewis, 
with  the  good  disposition  he  had  left  the  queen  Ms 
mother  in,  had  very  much  revived  and  refreshed  the 
king^s  spirit,  and  the  joy  for  his  return  dispersed  the 
present  douds.  But  he  had  not  been  long  at  Brus- 
sels, before  he  discerned  the  same  melancholy  and 
despair  in  the  countenances  of  most  men,  which  he 
had  left  there ;  and  though  there  had  some  changes 
happened  in  England,  which  might  reasonably  en- 
courage  men  to  look  for  greater,  they  had  so  <^ten 
been  disappointed  in  those  expectations,  that  it  was 
a  reproach  to  any  man  to  think  that  any  good  could 
cbme  from  thence. 

Upon  this  melancholic  conjuncture,  some  about 
the  king  began  to  think  of  provuMng  a  religion  ^  as 

*  Upon  tlMs  melancholic  con-*  cute  all  the  thoughtB  and  nw« 

juncture,  some  about  the  king  poses  the  unhappy  state  of  af- 

began  to  think  of  providing  a  fairs  suggested  to  them.     The 

rebgion}  It  was  a  great  bless-  king  oould  not  aiake  fab  joiim^ 

ing  of  God  that  this  roelancho-  through  GermaBy  till  the  spring, 

lie  conjuncture  happened  in  the  and   m  the   mean    time    men 

Mi«er,  that  men  oould  not  eie-  thought  of  piondiag  a  rel%ioB 
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mrell  as  other  conveniences,  that  might  be  grateful  book 
to  thcMe  people  and  places,  where  and  with  whom 


they  were  like  to  reside.     The  protestant  religion    ^^^^• 
was  foand  to  be  very  unagreeable  to  their  fortune, 
and  they  exercised  their  thoughts  most  how  to  get 
handsomely  from  it ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
king's  own  steadiness,  of  which  he  gave  great  indi- 
cations, men  would  have  been  more  out  of  counte- 
nance to  have  owned  the  fiuth  they  were  of;  and 
many  made  little  doubt,  but  that  it  would  shortly 
be  very  manifest  to  the  king,  that  his  restoration 
depended  wholly  upon  a  conjunction   of  catholic 
princes,  who  could  never  be  united,  but  on  the  be- 
half of  catholic  religion. 

The  best  the  king  could  now  look  for  seemed  toTheinftate 
be  a  permission  to  remain  m  Flanders,  with  a  nar-  tft  nsah* 
row  assignation  for  his  bread,  which  was  a  melan-^''^'*' 
cholic  condition  for  a  king ;  nor  could  that  be  de- 
pended upon ;    for  there  were  secret  approaches 
made,  both  from  England  and  Spain,  towards  a 
peace ;  and  the  Spaniard  had  great  reason  to  desire 
it,  that  he  might  meet  with  no  obstruction  in  his 
intended  conquest  of  Portugal.    And  what  influence 
any  peace  might  have  upon  his  majesty's  quiet, 
might  reasonably  be  apprehended.     However,  there 
being  no  war  in  Flanders,  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Oloucester  could  no  longer  remain  in  an  unactive 
course  of  Kfe ;  and  the  duke  of  York  had  a  great 
&mily,  impatient  to  be  where  they  might  enjoy 
plenty,  and  where  they  might  be  absent  from  the 
kimr.    And  therefore,  when  the  marquis  of  Oarrar-The  dukt 

cf  Toi^  ilia 

cena  at  this  time  brought  the  duke  of  York  a  letter  ^ited  into 
from  the  king  of  Spam,  that  he  would  make  bim'^''"''* 
d  admirante  del  oceano,  his  Mgfaness  was  exceed- 
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BOOK  ingly  pleased  with  it,  and  those  about  him  so  trans- 
ported with  the  promotion,  that  they  thought  anj 


€t 


1^^^-    man  to  be  a  declared  enemy  to  their  rnast^*,  irho 
should  make  any  objection  against  his  accepting  it 
And  when  they  were  told,  **  that  it  was  not  sucfa  a 
**  preferment,  that  the  duke  should  so  greedily  em- 
**  brace  it,  before  he  knew  what  conditions  he  should 
^*  be  subject  to,  and  what  he  might  expect  from  it  : 
**  that  the  command  had  been  .in  a  younger  son  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  at  another  time  in  a 
younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Florence,  who  both 
grew  quickly  weary  of  it ;  for  whateyer  title  they 
**  had,  the  whole  command  was  in  the  Spanish  offi- 
**  cers  under  them;  and  that,  if  the  duke  were  there, 
he  might  possibly  have  a  competent  pension  to 
live  on  shore,  but  would  never  be  suffered  to  go  to 
sea  under  any  title  of  command,  till  he  first  chang- 
ed his  religion ;"  all  this  had  no  signification  with 
them ;  but  they  prevailed  with  his  royal  highness,  to 
return  his  consent,  and  acceptation  of  the  office,  by 
the  same  courier  who  brought  the  letter. 

The  marquis  of  Carracena  likewise  told  the  king, 

**  that  he  had  received  orders  to  put  all  things  in  a 

**  readiness  for  his  expedition  into  England,  towards 

**  which  he  would  add  three  thousand  men  to  those 

The  lord     **  troopsf  which  Ms  majesty  already  had."    At  the 

^  to  the  ^™c  time  the  lord  Jermyn  and  Mr.  Walter  Moun- 

^ "u-^   tague  came  to  the  king  from  Paris,  with  many  cwn^ 

meats  from  pUmcuts  from  the  cardinal,  **  that  when  there  shoidd 

tbocMrdioftl*      . 

^^  be  a  peace  between  the  northern  kings,"  (for  Swe* 
den  and  Denmark  were  now  in  a  war,)  **  France 
would  declare  avowedly  for  the  king ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  could  only  assbt  him  under  hand ; 
V  and  to  that  purpose  they  had  appointed  three 
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**  thousand  men  to  be  ready  on  the  bonders  of  book 

*•  France^  to  be  transported  out  of  Flanders^  and L. 

*'  thirty  thousand  pistoles  to  be  disposed  of  by  the    ^^^^' 
**  king  to  advance  that  expedition."  Sir  Harry  Ben- 
net  had  sent  from  Madrid  a  copy  of  the  Spanish 
orders  to  the  marquis  of  Carracena;  by  which  he 
was  not  (as  he  had  told  the  king)  to  add  tte'ee  thou- 
sand men  to  the  king's  troops,  but  to  make  those 
iv^hich  his  majesty  had  amount  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand.     But  that  which  was  strangest,  the 
king  must  be  obliged  to  embark  them  in  France. 
The  men  the  cardinal  would  provide  must  be  em- 
barked in  Flanders ;  and  they  who  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Spain  must  be  embarked  in  France.     So 
that,  by  these  two  specious  pretences  and  proffers, 
the  king  could  only  discern,  that  they  were  both 
afraid  of  offending  England,  and  would  offer  no- 
thing of  which  his  majesty  could,  make  any  use,  be- 
fore they  might  take  such  a  prospect  of  what  was 
Uke  to  come  to  pasd,  that  they  might  new  form 
their  ^  counsels.     And  the    lord  Jermyn   and  Mr. 
Mountague  had  so  little  expectation  of  England^ 
that  they  concurred  both  in  opinion,  that  the  duke 
of  York  should  embrace  the  opportunity  that  was 
offered  from  Spain ;  to  which  they  made  no  doubt 
the  queen  would  give  her  consent. 

In  this  state  of  despair  the  king's  condition  was 
concluded  to  be,  about  the  banning  of  March,  old 
style,  1659^:  and  though  his  majesty,  and  those  few 
intrusted  by  him,  had  reason  to  believe  that  God 
would  be  more  propitious  to  him,  from  some  great 
alterations  in  England ;  yet  such  imagination  was  so 
looked  upon  as  mere  dotage^  that  the  king  thought 

'  about    the    beginning    of    end  of  March,  1 660 
March,  old  style,  1 659]  at  the 
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BOOK   not  fit  to  communicate  the  hmes  he  had,  but  left  al 

XVI 

_— 1— men  to  cast  about  for  themselves,  till  they  were 
1659.    awakened  and  confounded  by  such  a  prodigious  act 
of  providence,  as  God  hath  scarce  vouchsafed  to  any 
nation,  since  he  led  his  own  chosen  peoj^e  throi^ 
the  Red  sea. 
The  MSun      After  the  defeat  of  Booth  and  Middleton,  and  the 
u£^^^  king's  hopes  so  totally  destroyed,  the  parlianient 
]^^  ud  ^^^^^^  of  transporting  the  loyal  fomilies  into  the 
Middietoo.  Barbadocs  and  Jamaica,  and  other  plantations,  lest 
they  might  hereafter  produce  in  England  children 
of  their  &ther^s  affections ;  and,  by  d^rees,  so  to 
model  their  army  that  they  might  never  give  them 
more  trouble.     They  had  sent  Lambert  a  thousand 
pounds  to  buy  him  a  jewel ;  which  he  employed  bet- 
ter by  bestowing  it  among  the  officers,  who  might 
wdl  deserve  it  of  him.     This  bounty  of  his  was 
The  ptfiUk-  quickly  known  to  the  pariiament ;  which  conduded, 
j!^o^iif^r*  ^ftt  he  intended  to  make  a  party  in  the  army,  that 
l^^*  should  more  depend  upon  him  than  upon  them. 
And  this  put  them  in  mind  of  his  former  behaviour; 
and  that  it  was  by  his  advice,  that  they  were  first 
dissolved,  and  that  he  in  truth  had  helped  to  make 
Cromwell  protector,  upon  his  promise  that  he  should 
succeed  him;  and  that  he  fell  from  him  only  be- 
cause he  had  frustrated  him  of  that  expectation* 
They  thereforo  resolved  to  secure  him  from  doing 
farther  harm,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  to  the 
town. 

Lambert,  ipstead  of  making  haste  to  them,  found 
some  delays  in  his  march,  (as  if  all  were  not  safe,) 
to  seize  upon  the  persons  of  delinquents.  He  was 
well  informed  oi  their  good  purposes  towards  him, 
and  knew  that  the  parliament  intended  to  make  a 
peace  with  all  foreigners,  and  then  to  disband  their 
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army,  except  only  some  few  regiments,  which  should  book 
consist  only  of  persons  at  their  own  devotion.     He 


foresaw  what  his  portion  then  must  be,  and  that  aU    ^  ^^* 
the  ill  he  had  done  towards  them  would  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  good  forgotten.     He  therefore  con- 
trived a  petition,  which  was  signed  by  the  inferior 
oflBk:ers  of  his  army ;  in  which  they  desired  the  par- 
liament, **  that  they  might  be  governed,  as  all  armies  The  peti. 
^  used  to  be,  by  a  general,  who  might  be  amongst  propoMit  of 
^  them,  and  other  officers,  according  to  their  qua-^^^'^'* 
^'  lities,  subordinate  to  him."     The  address  was  en- 
titled.  The  humble  petition  and  praposcUs  of  the 
army^  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Lambert ^  in 
the  late  northern  expedition. 

They  made  a  large  recapitulation  of  ^*  the  many 

^  services  they  had  done,  which  they  thought  were 

*'  forgotten ;  and  that  now  lately  they  had  preserved 

^^  them  firom  an  enemy,  which,  if  they  had  been  suf- 

^'  fared  to  grow,  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  over- 

^'  run  the  kingdom :  and  engaged  the  nation  in  a 

^  new  bloody  war ;  to  which  too  many  men  were 

*'  still  inclined  ;*'  and  concluded  with  a  desire,  ^^  that 

^*  they  would  commit  the  army  to  Fleetwood,  as  ge- 

^*  neral ;  and  that  they  would  appoint  Lambert  to 

*^  be  major  general.''    Fleetwood  was  a  weak  man, 

but  very  popular  with  all  the  praying  part  of  the 

army;  a  man,  whom  the  parliament  would  have 

trusted,  if  they  had  not  resolved  to  have  no  general, 

being  as  confident  of  his  fidelity  to  them,  as  of  any 

man's;  and  Lambert  knew  well  he  could  govern 

him,  as  Cromwell  had  done  Fairfax,  and  then  in  the 

like  manner  lay  him  aside.     This  petition  was  sent 

by  some  trusty  person  to  some  colonels  of  the  army, 

in  whom  Lambert  had  confidence,  to  the  end  that 
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BOOK  they  should  deliver  it  to  Fleetwood,  to  be  by  him 
^^''    presented  first  to  the  council  of  officers,  and  afier- 


1659.  wards  to  the  parliament  <^.  He  resolved  first  to  con- 
sult with  some  of  his  friends  for  their  advice ;  and 
'fhtt  pcftu  so  it  came  to  the  notice  of  Haslerig,  who  immedi* 
rerad  to  ately  informed  the  parliament  ^^  of  a  rebeUion  grow- 
whot!cf '  "  "^  ^^  ^h^  army,  which,  if  not  suppressed^  ^woidd 
hoiSi  wSr  **  ""*^  all  they  had  done.**  They,  as  they  were  at 
^*  ways  apt  to  take  alarms  of  that  kind,  would  not 

have  the  patience  to  expect  the  delivery  of  the  pe- 
tition, but  sent  to  Fleetwood  for  it.  He  answered, 
he  had  only  a  copy,  but  that  such  officers,  whom  he 
niamed,  had  the  original.^  The  officers  were  pr^ 
sently  sent  for,  but  could  not  be  found  till  the  after- 
noon;  when  they  produced  the  petition.  Where^ 
upon  the  parliament,  that  they  might  discountenance 
and  exclude  any  address  of  that  kind,  passed  a  vote; 
Tbey  pttn  a  <<  that  the  haviug  more  general  officers  was  a  thing 
no  more  ge.^^  needless,  chargeable,  and  dangerous  to  the  com- 
"*"     "    "  monwealth." 


cen. 


This  put  the  whole  army  into  that  distemper,  that 

Lambert  could  wish  it  in ;  and  brought  the  council 

of  officers  to  meet  again  more  avowedly,  than  they 

The  oonncu  had  douc  siucc  the  reviving  of  the  parliament.  They 

upon  ^u    prepared  and  presented  >  a  petition  and  representa- 

J2JJ'^|*'tion  to  the  parliament ;  in  which  they  gave  them 

fPJ^^  many  good  words,  and  assured  them  of  *Hheir  fide? 

parliament.  <«  Uty  towards  them ;  but  yet  that  they  would  so  fiur 

^^  take  care  for  their  own  preservation,  that  they 

8  first  to  the  council  of  otii-  ginal.]  He  answered,  he  had  it 

cers,  and  afterwards  to  the  par-  not>  bot  that  he  had  deliFered 

liaroent]  to  the  parliament  it  to  such  an  officer,  whom  he 

^  He  answered,  he  had  only  named, 

a  copy,  but  that  such  officers,  '  and  presented]  Not  in  MS. 
whom  he  named,  bad  the  ori- 
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••  irould  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies ;"  and  book 
implied^  that  they  having  no  way  forfeited  their 


Cft 


rights  of  freemen,^  had  likewise  privil^es,  which    ^^^^' 
the  J  would  not  quit ;  'and  then  seconded  the  propo- 
sals, of  the  northern  brigade  with  more  wdrmth,  and 
desired,  <^  that  whatever  persons  should  for  the  fu- 
**  ture  groundlesaly  inform .  the  parliament  against 
/^  them,  creating  jealousies,  and  casting  scandalous 
imputations  upon  them,  may  be  brought  to  exa- 
mination, justice,  and  condign  punishment.^** 
The  parliament,  that  was  governed  by  Vane  and 
Haslerig,  (the  heads  of  the  republic  party,  though  of 
very .  different  natures  and  understandings,)  found 
there  would  be  no  compounding  this  dispute  amica- 
bly, but  that  one  side  must  be  suppressed.    They  re- 
solved therefore  to  take  away  all  hope  of  subsistence 
frmn  the  army,  if  they  should  be  inclined  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  government  by  force.    In  order  The  piuriia- 
thereunto  they  declared,  **  that  it  should  be  treason  ™![^  it  t^- 
"  in  any  person  whatsoever  to  raise,  levy,  and  collect  ^"n*^y™^*Jf, 
"  money,  without  consent  in  parliament.*'     Then^J*^||J|^"* 
they  made  void  all  acts  for  custom  and  excise;  andment;  and 
by  this  there  was  nothing  left  to  maintain  the  army,  aii  money 
except  they  would  prey  upon  the  people,  whidi  could  *^  *' 
not  hold  long.     Next  they  cashiered  Lambert,  andTbeyca- 
eight  other  principal  officers  of  the  army ;  with  whom  hert,  and 
.they  were  most  offended,  for  subscribing  a  letter  tOplfud^*'^ 
all  the  other  forces  desiring  their  concurrence  with  the*!™^. 
the  army  in  London,™  and  conferred  their  regiments 


^   having    no   way  forfeited  *"  for  subscribing  a  letter  to 

their  rights  of  freemen,]  Not  in  all   the   other   forces    desiring 

MS.  their  concurrence  with  the  army 

*  and  then— condign  punish-  in  London,]  Not  in  MS. 
ment.]  Not  in  MS, 

VOL.  VII.  B  b 
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BOOK  and  commands  upon  other •  persons,  in  wtiom  thej 
^^'    could  confide;  end  committed  the  whole  govern- 


W  I  H  !     1  1 1 


'^^^-    ment  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  seven 
Tvtn  wm!  sioners ;  who  were,  Fleetwood,  (whom  they  belieml 
S^i^ro   ^  ^^^^  »  er^^^  interest  in  the  army,  and  bo  dnnt 
tbe  armj.    ^^^  totally  disoblige  him,)  Ludlow,  (who  conunaBded 
the  army  in  Ireland,)  Monk,  (who  was  their  general 
in  Scotland,)  Haslerig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Over- 
ton ;  who  were  all  upon  the  place. 

The  army  was  too. far  engaged  to  retrre,  and  it 
was  unskilfully  done  by  the  parliament  to  ]Mt>voke 
so  many  of  them,  being  not  sure  '^  of  a  competeot 
strength  to  execute  their  orders.  But  they  had  a 
great  presumption  upon  the  dty ;  and  had  abeacfy 
forgotten,  hoV  tbe  army  baffled  it  about  a  dosoi 
years  before,  when  the  parliament  had  much  more 
reputation,  and  the  army  less  terror.  The  nae 
cashiered  oflkers  were  resolved  not  to  part  with 
their  commands,  nor  would  tbe  soldiers  subMat  to 
their  new  officers;  and  both  officers  and  soldfen 
consulted  their  affairs  so  well  together,  that  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  Westminster  tbe  next  mommg, 
and  determine  to  whose  lot  it  would  come  to  be 
cashiered. 
Thepftriia-  The  parliament,  to  encounter  this  des^^  sent 
for  foKes  to  their  orders  to  those  regiments  whose  fiddi^  thej 
th!m,^and  "^^^  Confident  of,  to  be  the  next  morning  at  West- 
muwiu***^  minster  to  defend  them  from  force;  and  likewise 
sent  into  the  city  to  draw  down  their  militia.  Of 
the  army,  the  next  morning,  there  appeared  two 
regiments  of  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horse;  who 
were  well  armed,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  Pa- 

°  being  not  sure]  without  being  sure 
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lace-yard,  with  a  resolution  to.opneae  all  forx3e  that  book 
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aboijdd  attempt  the  parliament.    Lambert  intended 


they  should  have  little  to  do  there;  and  divided  b»    '^^^- 
parfeyin  the  army  to  the  several  plaoes  by  which 
^the  city  militia  could  come  to  Westminster,  with 
'Order,  '*  that  they  ^ould  suffer  none  to  march  that 
^  ^w-ary,.  or  to  come  out  of  the  gates  f*  then  placed 
^.0i«elf  witib  some  troops  in  King-street,  and  before 
Whitehall,^  to  expect  when    the   speaker  would 
^ix>me  to  the  house ;  who,  at  his  accustomed  hour, 
came^  an  his  usual  state,  guarded  with  his  troop  of 
homee.  .Lambert  rode  up  to  the  speaker^  and  told i^t^^iMirt 
him,  **  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  Westmin-  troops  t^ 
^'  star,"  and  therefore -advised  him  **  to.  return  hackS^i^'tbe 
*•  again  to  his  house:"  which  he  refused. to  do,  «»d*^*|j^^ 
endeavoured  to  proceed,  and  called  to  his  guard  to>>*»  ^ 
make  way.    Upon  which  Lambert  rode  to  the  cap- 
tain,  and  pulled  him  off  his  hor^ ;  and  Ud  ni^or 
Creed,  who  had  formerly  commanded  that  troop,  to 
mount  into  his  saddle;  which  he  (xesently  did. 
Then  he  took  away  the  mace,  and  bid  migor  Creed 
conduct  Mr.  Lenthfd  to  his  house.    \^ereupon  they 
made  his  coachman  tuirn,  and  without  the  least  con- 
tradiction the  troop  marched  very  quietly,  till  he 
-was  alighted  at  his  own  house ;  and  then  disposed 
of  themselves  as  their  new  captain  commanded 

them* 

When  they  had  thus  secuced  themselves  from 

any  more  votes,  Lambert  sent  to  those  who  had 
been  ordered  into  the  Palace-yard  by  the  .parlia- 
ment, to  .withdmw  to  their  quarters ;  which  they 
refiised  to  do;  at  which  he  smiled,  and  bid  them 

o  and  before  Whitehall,]  Ngt  mMS. 
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evening:  but  then  finding  themselres  laughed  at. 


^^^^^  that  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  the  parlia- 
ment sat  not,  they  desired  that  they  might  repair  to 
their  quarters ;  which  they  were  appointed  to  do. 
•But  their  officers  were  cashiered ;  and  such  sent  to 
command  as  Lambert  thought  fit;  who  found  all 
submission  and  obedience  froni  the  soldiers,  though 
nobody  yet  knew  who  had  power  to  command 
them.  There  was  no  parliament,  nor  any  officer  in 
th6  army  who  was  by  his  commission  above  the  de- 
gree of  a  colonel,  nor  had  any  of  them  power  '^to 
command  more  than  his  own  regiment. 
The  offictn     Whcreupon  the  officers  of  the  army  meet  together 

meet,  tod  • 

cboow       and  declare,  ^  that  the  army  finding  itself  without 
geneni,  &c. "  ^  general,  or  other  general  officers,  had  themselves 
**  made  choice  of  Fleetwood  to  be  their  general,  and 
of  Lambert  to  be  their  major  general,  and  of  Des- 
borough  to  be  commissary  general  of  the  horse ; 
**  and  that  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  them  in 
**  their  several  capacities,  and  to  adhere  to  and  de- 
"  fend  them.**    Upon  the  publishing  this  declara- 
tion, they  assumed  their  several  provinces ;  and  the 
whole  army  took  commissions  from  their  new  gene- 
ral ;  and  were  as  much  united,  as  if  they  were  under 
Cromwell;  and  looked  upon' it  as  a  great  deliver- 
ance, that  they  should  no  more  be  subject  to  the 
parliament ;  which  they  all  detested. 

But  tfaefse  generals' were  not  at  ease;  they  knew 
well  upon  what  slippery  ground  they  stood :  the 
parliament  had  stopped  all  the  channels  in  which 
the  revenue  was  to  run ;  put  an  end  to  aU  payments 
of  custom  and  excise ;  and  to  revive  these  imposi- 
tions, by  which  the  army  might  receive  their  wages, 


it 
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required  another  authority  than  of  the; army  itself,  book 
The  divisions  in  the  parliament  had  made  the  out- 


rage that  was  committed  upon  it  less  reproachful.    ^^^^' 
Vane,  who  was  much  the  wisest  man,  found  he  vane's  and 
could  never  make  that  assembly  settle  such  a  go- part8*ii?thii 
vemment  as  he  affected,  either  in  church  or  state :  **"""*•*• 
and  Haslerig,  who  was  of  a  rude  and  stubborn  na- 
ture, and  of  a  weak  understanding,  concurred  only 
with  him  in  all  the  fierce  counsels,  which  might 
more  irrecoverably  disinherit  the  king,  and  root  out 
his  majesty's  party :  in  aU  other  things  relating  to 
the  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  were  not 
only  of  different  judgments,  but  of  extraordinary 
animosity  against  each  other. 

Vane  was  a  man  not  to  be  described  by  any  cha- 
racter  of  reUgion ;  in  wWch  he  had  swaUowed  some 
of  the  fancies  and  extravagances  of  every  sect  or 
faction ;  and  was  become  (which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  other  language  than  was  peculiar 
to  that  time)  a  man  above  ordinances^  unlimited 
or  P  unrestrained  by  any  rules  or  bounds  prescribed 
to  other  men,  by  reason  of  his  perfection.  He  was 
a  perfect  enthusiast ;  and,  without  doubt,  did  be- 
lieve himself  inspired;  which  so  far  corrupted  his 
reason  and  understanding,  (which  in  all  matters 
without  the  verge  of  religion  was  superior  to  that  of 
most  men  %)  that  he  did  at  some  time  believe,  he 
was  the  person  deputed  to  reign  over  the  saints 
upon  earth  for  a  t|iousand  years. 

Haslerig  was,  as  to  the  state,  perfectly  republi- 
can ;  and  as  to  religion,  perfectly  presby  terian  :  and 
so  he  might  be  sure  never  to  be  troubled  with  a 

^  or]  and  men]  was  inferior  to  that  of  few 

^  was  superior  to  that  of  most    men 

Bb3 
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BOOK  king  dr  a  bisbop,  was  ihdiflRsrent  to  other  thh^; 
only  he  believed  the  parliament  to  be  the  onljr  go- 


*^5'-  vernment  that  would  in&lliblj  keep  those  two  oat; 
and  his  credit  in  the  house  was  greater  than  the 
other's ;  which  made  Vane  less  troubled  at  the  vio- 
lence that  was  used,  (though  he  would  never  advise 
it,)  and  appear  willing  enough  to  confer  and  joon 
with  those  who  would  find  any  other  hitige  to  hai^ 
the  government  upon :  so  he  presently  entered  into 
conversation  with  those  of  the  army,  who  were  most 
like  to  have  authority. 

A  model  of  such  a  gov^nment,  as  the  people 
must  acquiesce  in,  and  submit  to,  would  require 
very  much  agitation,  and  very  long  time;  Whicb 
the  present  conjuncture  would  not  bear :  nor  were 
there  enough  of  one  mind,  to  give  great  author- 
ity to  their  counsels.  In  this  they  conld  agree, 
which  might  be  an  expedient  towards  more  ripe 
A  oommit.  rcsolutlous,  "  that  a  number  of  persons  should  be 

tee  of  nieij 

ooDstitated  ^^  choscu,  who,  undcT  the  style  of  a  comtnittee  of 
Jniy*       "  safety,  should  assume  the  present  entire  govem- 
"  ment,  and  have  full  power  to  revive  all  such  or- 
**  ders>  or  to  ioaake  new,  which  idight  be  necessary 
*^  for  raising  of  money,  or  for  doing  any  thing  else 
which  should  be  judged  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  consider  and  deteimiliB, 
"  what  form  of  government  was -fit  to  be  erected,  to 
**  which  the  nation  was  to  submit.*'    '  They  also  de- 
clared "  all  the  orders^  acts,  or  pretended  acts  made 
in  parliament  on  the  10th,  lltb,  and  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, before  their  interruption,  to  be  vdd  and  ttuH 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  never 


«  b&n.  "• 

'  They— been.]  Not  in  MS. 
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"Po  this  new  invention,  how  wild  soever,  they  be-   book 
lieved  the  people  would  be  persuaded,  with  the  as- 


sistance of  the  armj,  to  pay  a  temporary  obedience,    ^^^^* 
in  hope  of  another  settlement  speedily  to  ensue. 
They  agreed  that  the  number  of  this  committee  of 
safety  should  consist  of  three  and  twenty  persons ; 
six:  or  seven "  officers  of  the  army,  whereof  Fleet- 
woody  Lambert,  and  Desborough  were  three;  Ire- 
ton,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  Tichbum,  the  two 
principal  officers  of  the  militia  of  the  city,  with  four 
or  five  more  citizens  of  more  private  names ;  but 
men  tried,  and  faithful  to  the  republic  interest,  and 
not  like  to  give  any  countenance  to  presbyterians, 
(for  they  were  very  jealous  of  that  party  generally,) 
besides  three  or  four  others  of  those  who  had  been 
the  king's  judges,  with  Warreston,^  Vane,  Steel,  ^ 
and  Whitlock,  whom  they  m^de  keeper  of  their 
great  seal. 

Thus  having  chosen  each  other,  and  agreed  that 
they  should  exercise  the  whole  Legislative  power  of 
the  nation,  and  proclaimed  themselves  the  cotf^niU 
tee  of  safety  far  the  kingdom^  and  required  all 
people,  to  pay  them  obedience,  and  issued  out  their 
wairants  for  all  things  whidi  they  thought  good  for 
themselves,  to  which  there  aiqpeared  a  general  sub- 
mission and  acquiescence,  that  they  might  be  sure 
to  receive  no  disturbance  from  those  of  their  own 
tribe  in  any  parts,  they  sent  colonel  Cobbet  to  Scot-  rob»»t  wnt 
land,  to  persuade  general  Monk  to  a  concurrence  land  to 
with  them* ;  and,  because  they  were  not  confident  of 
him,  (there  being  great  emulation  between  him  and 
Lambert,)  to  work  upon  as  many  of  his  officers  as  . 

•  or  seven]  Not  in  MS.  »  Steel  J  Not  in  MS., 

^  Warreston J  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  he  could;  there  being  many  in  that  army  of  whose 
-  affections  they  were  well  assured ;  and,  at  the  same 
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army  in 
Irelaod. 


*65^-    time,  they  sent  another  colonel* into  Ireland,  to  dis- 
othcr  to  the  pose  the  army  there  to  a  submission  to  their  power 
and  authority.  ' 

Before  the  parliament  was  routed,  they  disceraed 
what  Lambert's  intrigues  would  shortly  produce; 
and  therefore  had  writ  to  Monk,  *^  that  he  would 
**  take  care  of  his  army,  lest  it  should  be  corrupted 
"  against  him,  which  they  knew  was  endeavouring  f 
and  Haslerig,  who  had  some  Mendship  with  him, 
writ  particularly  to  him  "  to  continue  firm  to  •  the 
*'  parliament ;"  and  to   assure  him,  **  that   before 
*^  Lambert  should  be  able  to  be  near  him  to  give 
"  him  any  trouble,  he  would  give  him  other  diVer- 
**  tisement.''    And  some  time   after  Lambert   had 
acted  that  violence  upon  the  speaker,*  so  that  they 
could  meet  no  more,  Haslerig,  Walton,  ^  and  Mor- 
ley,  three  ^  of  the  commissioners  of  the  governineot- 
of  the  army,  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  colonel 
Whetham  the  governor  was  their  friend,  and  de- 
voted to  the  presbyterian-republican  party;  for  that 
distinction  was  now  grown  amongst  them';  others, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  that  party,  professing, 
that  they  very  much  desired  monarchical  govern- 
ment,  and  the  person  of  the  king,  so  that  they 
might  have  hini  without  episcopacy,  and  enjoy 
**  the  lands  of  the  church  ;'*  which  they  had  divided 
among  them.    These  three  ^  were  well  •  received  at 
Portsmouth ;  and  that  they  might  be  without  any 
disturbance  there^  the  governor  turned  all  such  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  out  of  the  town,  who  were  sos- 


Haalerig, 
WaltoD» 
aod  Mor- 
Jey,  go  to 
Porta- 
moath. 


it 


tt 


ti 
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pected  to  be,  or  might  be  made  of  the  party  of  the  book 
army;  and  colonel  Moriey,  whose  interest  was  in 


Sussex,  easily  drew  in  enbugh  of  his  friends,,  to  '^^^* 
make  them  very  secure  in  their  garrison ;  wMch  the 
committee  of  safety  thought  would  be  quickly  re* 
duced,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ^vere  at  their 
devotion;  nor  did  the  matter  itself  much  trouble 
them ;  for  they  knew  that  Haslerig  would  never  be 
induced  to  serve  the  king,  whose  interest  only  could 
break  all  their  measures. 

But  this  open  declaring  of  Portsmouth  for  the 
parliament  happened  not  till  the  following  Decem- 
ber. *    That  which  gave  them  real  trouble  .was,  that 
they  received  bold  letters  from  Monk^  about  the  endMoDk 
of  October ;  who  presumed  to  censure  and  find  fault  the  Im^n 
with  what  they  had  done,  in  using  such  force  and  dl^oT^' 
violence  to  the  parliament,  from  whom  they  had  all  f?*^*^^^^ 
their  power  and  authority ;  and  shortly  after  they 
heard  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  Berwick.  PoMnset 
But  that  which  troubled  them  most  was,  that  as 
soon  as  Cobbet  came  into  Scotland,  he  was  commit-  imprisom 
ted  close  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  castle;  and  thataodpor^s 
Monk  used  extraordinary  diligence  to  purge  his  }jj^*^f '^'^ 
army,  and  turned  all  the  fanatics,  and  other  persons 
who  were  supposed  by  him  to  have  any  inclination 
to  Lambert  and  his  party,  both  out  of  the  army  and 
the   kingdom;  sending  them  under  a  guard  into 
Berwick,  and  from  thence  dismissing  them  into 
England,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  if  they  were 
ever  after  found  in  Scotland.    This  was  an  alarm 
worthy  of  their  fear,  and  evidence  enough,  that  they 
were  never  to  expect  Monk  to  be  of  their  party : 

*  But  this — following  December.]  Not  in  MS. 
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.J^![L_ entirely  devoted  to  the  penaa  of  Cromweii;  other* 


1659.  wise>  without  obligation  to  any  party  or  opanion,  and 
more  like  to  be  seduced  by  the  king,  than  any  man 
who  had  authority  in  the  three  kingdoms:  thereAiie 
Lambert  therf  resolved  to  send  Lambert  with  their  whole  army 
MDt  aguntt  .^^  the  norths  that  he  might  at  least  stop  him  in 
any  march  he  should  think  of  making;  reseiring 
only  some  troops  to  guard  themselves,  and  keep  the 
town  quiet,  and  some  others  ^  to  send  to  Portsmoirtli, 
if  not>  to  reduce  it,  at  least  to  liinder  the  garrison 
there  from  making  incursions  into  the  two  neighbour 
counties  of  Sussex  and. Hampshire,  where  they  had 
many  friends. 

Whilst  all  preparations  were  making  for  the  army 

to  march  towards  Scotland,  the  oomraittee  of  safe^ 

resolved  once  more  to  try  if  they  could  induce  Monk 

to  a  conjunction  with  them ;  and  to  that  purpose 

they  sent  to  him  two  such  persons  ^  as  they  thoii^t 

might. be  grateful  to  him;  of  whom  one  was  his 

Tbey  md<i  wifo's  brothcT ;  and  after  them  some  officers  of  the 

^r*     army,  and  two  independent  ministers, '  with  offers 

of  any  thing  he  could  desire  of  advantage  to  himself, 

or  for  any  of  his  friends.     He  received  these  men 

with  all  imaginable  civility  and  courtesy,  making 

Monk*s  an-  great  profcssious,  ^^  that  he  desired  nothing  more, 

them.        **  tiian  to  unite  himself  and  his  army  witii  diat  of 

England,  provided  that  there  might  be  a  lawful 

power,  to  which  they  might  all  be  subject:  but 

^  that  the  force  that  had  been  used  upon  the  parlia- 

^  to  guavd  themselves,  and  luittee  of  such  penons 

keep  the  town  quiet,  and  some  ^  and  after  them  some  officers 

others]  Not  in  MS,  of  the  army,  and  two  indepea- 

*^  two  such  persons]  a  com-  dent  ministers,]  N<d  in  MS, 
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''  ment  iras  an  action  of  such  a  naturie^  that  was  de^  book 
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€€ 


*^  structSve  to  all  goveramefnt,  and  that  it  would  be 
absolute^  necessary  to  restore  that  to  its  freedom,    ^^^^- 
rights,  and  privileges ;  which  being  done,  he  would 
^*  use  all  the  instance  and  credit  he  had  to  procure 
'^  an  act  (^  pardon  and  oblivion,  for  all  that  had  beeo 
^*  done  amiss ;  and  this  would  unite  both  parliamcttt 
and  army  far  the  public  safety,  which  was  appa^ 
rently  threatened  and  shakened  ^  by  this  disunion*" 
He  addedi  *^  that  he  so  much  desired  peace  and  union,  He  sp. 
**  and  so  little  thought  of  using  force,  that  he  would  ^mi*.  ^ 
«*  appoint  three  officers  of  his  army,  Wilks,  Cloberyi,  j^** 
^  and  Knight,  to  go  to  London^  and  treat  with  the  *5*tbf  **" 
^'  committee  of  safety,  of  all  particulars  necessary  ^t  London. 
**  thereunto."    When  the  persons  sent  from  London 
gave  an  account  of  their  reception,  and  of  the  great 
professions  the  general  made,  and  his  resolution  to 
send  a  committee  to  treat  upon  the  accommodation,  Tbej  at 
the  committee  of  safety  was  very  well  pleased,  and  Ge|!t  li^ 
concluded,  that  the  fkme  of  their  army's  march  had^'''*^' 
frighted  him:  so  that,  as  they  willingly  embraced 
the  overture  of  a  treaty,  they  likewise  appointed 
Lambert  to  hasten  his  march,  and  to  make  no  stay^ 
till  he  should  come  to  Newcastle.     AU  which  he  ob- 
served with  great  punctuality  and  expedition,  his 
army  stffl  increasing  till  he  came  thithen 

General  Monk  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  a  pwuco. 
extraction,  of  a  v^ry  imcient  fkmily  in  Devonshire,  of  gt^i!^^ 
always  very  loyally  itfected.  Being  a  younger  brother,  ***^' 
he  entered  early  into  the  life  and  condition  of  a  sol- 
dier, upon  that  stage  where  some  of  all  Europe  then 
acted,  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Dutch;  and 

^  shakened]  shidcen 
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BOOK  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  goodfoot-officer  in  thelord 
^^'    Vere*s  regiment  in  Holland,  at  .the  time  when  he  as- 


1 659.   signed  it  to  the  command  of  colonel  Goring.    When 
the  first 'troul>les  begun  in  Scotland,  Monk,  and  many 
other  officers  of  the  nation,  left  the  Dutch  service, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  king.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  he  was  sent  thi- 
ther, with  the  command  of  the  lord  Leicester's  own 
regiment  of  foot,  (who  was  then  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,) and  continued  in  that  service  with  singular 
reputation  of  courage  and  conduct.     When  the  war 
broke  out  in  England  between  the  king,  and  the 
parliament,  he  fell  under  some  discountenance,  upon 
a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  to  the  parliament ;  which 
proceeded  from  his  want,  of  bitterness  in  his  discourses 
against  them,  rather  than  from  ajiy  inclination  to- 
wards them ;  as  appeared  by  his  behaviour  at  Nant- 
wich,  where  he  wLtaken  pVisoner,  and  remained  in 
the  Tower  till  the  end  of  the  war.     For  though  his 
behaviour  had  been  such  in  Ireland,  when  the  trans- 
portation of  the  regiment  from  thence,  to  serve  the 
king  in  England,  was  in  4ebate,  that  it  was  evident 
enough  he  had  no  mind  his  regiment  should  be  sent 
on  that  expedition,  and  liis  answer  to  the  lord  of 
Ormond  was  so  rough  and  doubtftd,  ^  that  he  thought 
not  tit  to  trust  him,  but  gave  the  command  of  the 
regiment  to  Harry  Warren,  the  lieutenant  colonel  of 
it,  an  excellent  officer,  generally  known^  and  exceed- 
ingly beloved  where  he  was  known ;  yet  .when  those 
regiments  were  sent  to  Chester,  and  there  were  others 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Bristol,. and  with  them 


^  rough   and   doubtfii],]  MS,     cation  but  Dutch  and  Devon- 
adds :  having  had  no  other  edu-     shire^ 
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Monk  went  under  some  clouds^,  and  from  Bristol  to  book 
the  king  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  known  to  many 


persons  of  quality,  (and  his  eldest  brother  being  at  ^^^^• 
the  same  time  most  zealous  in  the  king's  service  in 
the  west,  and  most  useful,)  his  professions  were  so 
sincere,  (he  being,  throughout  his  whole  life,  never 
suspected  of  dissimulation,)  that  all  men  there  thought 
him  very  worthy  of  all  trust ;  and  the  king  was  will- 
ing to  send  him  into  the  west,  where  the  gentlemen 
had  a  great  opinion  of  his  ability  to  command.  But 
he  desired  that  he  might  serve  with  his  old  friends 
and  companions ;  and  so,  with  the  king's  leave,  made 
all  haste  towards  Chester ;  where  he  arrived  the  very 
day  before  the  defeat  at  Nantwich ;  and  though  his 
lieutenant  colonel  was  very  desirous  to  give  up  the 
command  again  to  him,  and  to  receive  his  orders, 
he  would  by  no  means  at  that  time  take  it,  but  chose 
to  serve,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  first  rank,  with  a  pike 
in  his  hand;  and  was  the  next  day,  as  was  said, 
taken  prisoner  with  the  rest,  and  with  most  of  the 
other  officers  sent  to  Hull,  and  shortly  after  from 
thence  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

He  was  no  sooner  there,  than  the  lord  Lisle,  who 
had  great  kindness  for  him,  and  good  interest  in  the 
parliament,  with  much  importunity  endeavoured  to 
persuade^  him  to  take  a  commission  in  that  service, 
and  offered  him  a  command  superior  to  what  he  had 
ever  had  before;  which  he  positively  and  disdain- 
fully refused  to  accept,  though  the  straits  he  suf- 
fered in  prison  were  very  great,  and  he  thought  him- 
self not  kindly  dealt  with,  that  there  was  neither 

8  went  under  some  cloud]         ^  endeavoured  to  persuade] 
was  sent  prisoner  persuaded 
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Si 


BOOK  care  for  his  exchange,  oor  money  sent  for  liis  s 

- — —  port.     But  there  was  all  possible  endeavour  used  || 

1659.    ^)^^  ^^^  lyy  offigriog  several  officers  of  the  same  €j/4 

lity  f<Nr  his  exchange;  which  was  always  refiisel 
th^re  having  been  an  ordinance  made,  **  that  | 
<^cer  who  had  been  transported  out  of  Irela^ 
should  ever  be  exchanged  ^  so  that  most  of  tha 
remained  still  in  prison  with  him  in  the  Toiwer,  asj 
the  rest  in  other  prisons;  who  all  underwent  tk 
same  hardships  by  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  kio^ 
condition,  which  could  not  provide  mmey  enougk 
for  thdr  supply ;  yet  all  was  done  towards  it  tM 
was  possible. 

When  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  king  a  pii- 
saner,  Cromwell  pvevaUed  with  Monk,  fw  his  liberlj 
and  pr^erment  S  to  engage  himself  again  in  the  war 
of  Ireland.     And,  from  that  time,  Monk  contiBued 
vary  firm  to  Cromwell ;  who  was  liberal  and  bounti- 
ful to  him,  <and  took  him  into  his  entire  confidence; 
and  after  he  had  put  the  command  of  Scotland  into 
his  hands,  he  feared  nothing  from  those  quartars; 
nor  was  there  any  man  in  either  of  the  armies,  upoo 
whose  fidehty  to  himself  Cromwell  mere  depended. 
And  those  of  his  western  friends,  who  thought  best 
of  him,  thought  it  to  no  purpose  to  make  any  attend 
upon  him  whilst  Cromwell  lived.    But  as  soon  as  he 
was  dead.  Monk  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  msD 
more  inclined  to  the  king,  than  any  other  in  great 
authority,  if  he  might  discover  it  without  too  much 
loss  or  haeard.     His  elder  brother  had  been  entirety 
devoted  to  the  king's  service ;  and  all  his  relatioDS 
were  of  the  same  faith.     He  himself  had  no  fiimes 

'  preferment]  mooiey^  which  he  lo?ed  heartily 
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I   fanaticism''  to  turn    his  head,  nor  any  credit  book 
nth,  or  dependence  upon,  any  who  were  swayed  by 


ho0e  trances.  ^  ^^9. 

\  He   bad  a  youn^r  brother,  a  divine,  who  had  a 
jttrsanage  in  Deronshire,  and  had,  through  all  the 
H  times,  carried  himself  with  singular  integrity; 
IBd^  being  a  gentlonan  of  a  good  family,  was  in 
Ippeat  reputation  with  all  those  who  constantly  ad- 
htved  to  the  king.     Sir  Hiipgh  Pcdlard  and  sir  John 
Oreenvil,  who  had  both  friendship  for  the  general, 
«nd  old  acquaintance,  and  alTcoQfidence  in  his  bro- 
tber^  advised  with  him,  **  whether,  since  Cromwell 
^  was  now  gone,  and  in  all  reason  it  might  be  ex- 
**  pected  that  his  death  would  be  attended  with  a 
**  general  revolution,  by  which  the  king's  intereM 
^  would  be  again  disputed,  he  did  not  believe,  that 
**  the  general  might  be  wrought  upon,  in  a  fit  con- 
^  juncture,  to  serve  the  king,  in  which,  they  thought, 
**  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  universal  coacur- 
"  rence  from  the  whole  Scottish  nation."  The  honest 
^ergyman  thought  the  overture  so  reasonable,  and 
wished  so  heartily  it  might  be  embraced,  that  he 
offisred  himself  to  make  a  journey  to  bis  brother 
into  Scotland,  upon  pretence  of  a  visit,  (there  hav- 
ing been  always  a  brotherly  affection  performed  be- 
tween them,)  and  directly  to  propose  it  to  him.  Pol- 
lard and  Greenvil  informed  the  king  of  this  design ; 
and  believed  well  themselves  of  what  they  wished 

^  fanaticism]  religion  soul  with  some  presbyterian  mi- 

^  trances.]  MS.  adds :  Only  nisters,  who  disposed  her  to  that 

be  was  cursed  after  a  long  fa-  interest.     She  was  a  woman, 

miliarity  to  marry  a  woman  of  "  nihil  muliebre  pneter  corpus 

the  lowest  extraction,  the  least  «<gerens,'*  so  utterly  nnaoquamt- 

^t,  and  less  beauty ;  who,  tak-  ed  with  all  persons  of  quality  of 

^Dg  no  care  for  any  other  part  either  sex,  that  there  was  no 

^  herself,  had   deposited   her  possible  approach  to  htm  by  her. 
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BOOK  so  much,  and  desired  his  majesty's  approbation  and 
instruction.  The  king  had  reason  to  approve  it; 
and  sent  sudi  directions  as  he  thought  most  proper 
for  such  a  negociation.  Whereupon  his  brother  be- 
gun his  journey -towards  Edinbui^h,  where  the  ge^ 
neral  received  him  wdL  But  after  he  had  stayed 
some  time  there,  and  found  an  opportunity  to  tdl 
him  on  what  errand  he  came,  ™  he  soon  dismisaed 
him,  ¥^thout  discovering  to  him  any  inclination  to 
the  business  he.  came  about,  advising  him  '*  to  retuni 
**  no  more  to  him  with  such  propositions/'™  .  . 

In  truth,  at  that  time^  the  general  had  not  given 
the  least  public  proof  that  he  had  any  thoug^ht  or 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  king!s  restoration, 
which   he  might  possibly  think  to  be  desperate. 
Some  rather  belieyed,  that  the  disposition,  which 
afterwards  grew  in  hipn,  towards  it,  did  arise  fix^m 
divers  accidents,  which  fell  out  in  the  course  of  af- 
fairs, and  seemed  ^ven  to  oblige  him.  to .  undertake 
that  which  in  the  end  conduced  so  mudi  to  )as  ^ 
greatness  and  glory:  yet  from  that. very  time,  his 
brother's  inclinations  to  the  king  being  ]aiown,:and 
bis  journey  taken  notice  of,  it  vi^as  generally  believed 
in  Scotland  that  he  had  a  purpose  to  serve  .the  kiqg; 
which  his  majesty  took  no  pains  to  disclaim  either 
there,  or  in  England.  ° 


m 


he  soon  —  propositions.] 
Thus  in  MS. :  he  found  him  to 
be  so  far  from  the  temper  of  a 
brother,  that  after  infinite  re- 
proaches for  his  daring  to  en- 
deavour to  corrupt  him,  he  re- 
quired him  to  leave  that  king- 
dom, using  many  oaths  to.  him, 
that  if  he  ever  returned  to  him 
with  the  same  proposition,  he 


would  cause  him  to  be  hanged; 
with  which  the  poor  man  was 
so  terrified,  that  he  was  glad 
when  he  was  gone,  and  never 
had  the  courage  after  to  under- 
take the  like  employment. 

"  In  truth,  at  that  time — or 
in  England.]  Thus  in  MS.:  And 
at  that  time  there  is  no  question 
the  general  had  not  the  least 
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Now  ^  upon  the  several  sudden  dianges  in  Eng*  bo& 
land,  and  the  army's  possessing  itself  of  the  entire    ^^'' ' 


government,  Monk  saw  he  should  be  quickly  over^j^j^*^?^* 
run  and  destroyed  by  Lambert's  greatness,  of  whichJ«>iou«yof 
he  had  always  great  emulation,  if  he  did  not  provide  before  thu 
for  his  own  security.    And  therefore  when  he  heard  ^'"^ 
of  his  march  towards  the  north,  he  used  all  inven- 
tions to  get  time,  by  entering  into  treaties,  and  in 
hope  that  there  wopld  appear  some  other  party  that 
would  own  and  avow  the  parliament's  interest,  as  he 
had  done :  nor  did  he  then  manifest  to  have  more  in 
his  purpose  p,  than  his  own  profit  and  honour  %  un- 
der the  establishment  of  that  government. 

When  he  heard  of  Lambert's  being  past  York, 
and  his  making  haste  to  Newcastle,  and  had  purged 
out  of  his  army  aU  those  whose  affections  and  fide- 
lity were  suspected  by  him,  he  called  together  aUHecaikto- 
assembly,  somewhat  resembling  a  convention  of  the  ^mbry"of 
states  of  Scotland "";  which  he  had  subdued  to  all^j^^*** 
imaginable  tameness,  though  he  had  exercised  no 
other  power'  over  them  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reduce  that  people  ^  to  an  entire  submission 


thought  or  purpose  to  contri- 
bute to  the  king's  restoration, 
the  hope  whereof  he  belie?ed  to 
be  desperate;  and  the  dispo- 
sition that  did  grow  in  him  af- 
terwardsy  did  arise  from  those 
accidents  which  fell  out,  and 
even  obiiffed  him  to  undertake 
that  which  proved  so  much  to 
his  profit  and  glory.  And  yet 
from  this  very  time,  his  brother 
being  known,  and  his  Journey 
taken  notice  of,  it  was  generally 
believed  in  Scotland  that  he  had 
a  purpose  to  serve  the  kiug; 

VOL.  VII. 


which  his  majesty  took  no  pains 
to  disclaim,  either  there  or  in 
£mrland. 

•Now]  Not  in  MS. 

P  purpose]  imagination 

4  honour]  greatness 
^  '  he  called  together  an  as- 
sembly, somewhat  resembling  a 
convention  of  the  states  of  Scot- 
land] he  called  the  states  of 
Scotland  together 

■  power]  tyranny 

^  that  people]  the  pride  and 
tyranny  of  that  people 

C  C 
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BOOK  to  that  tyrannical  yoke.    In  all  his  other  carriage 
' towards  them,  but  what  was  in  order  to  that  end. 


ft 


1 659.  ]|^  ^||g  friendly  and  companionable  enough ;  and  as 
he  was  feared  by  the  nobility^  and  hated  by  the 
clergyt  so  he  was  not  unloved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  received  more  justice .  and  less  oppressaon 
from  him,  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  under 
their  own  lords.  When  this  convention  appeared 
Hit  dit.  before  him,  he  told  them,  **  that  he  had  received  a 
them.  '*  call  firom  heaven  and  earth,  to  march  with  his 
army  into  England,  for  the  better  settlement  of 
the  government  there ;  and  though  he  did  not  in- 
tend  his  absence  should  be  long,  yet  he  foresaw 
**  that  there  might  be  some  disturbance  of  the  peace 
**  which  they  enjoyed ;  and  therefore  he  expected, 
**  and  desired,  that,  in  any  such  occasion,  they  would 
be  ready  to  join  with  the  forces  he  left  behind  in 
their  own  defence."  In  the  second  place^  which 
was  indeed  all  he  cared  for  fix)m  them,  he  very  ear- 
nestly pressed  them,  **  that  they  would  pay  in  a  pr&r 
sent  sum  of  money  out  of  the  arrears  of  their 
taxes  ",  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  army, 
**  without  which  it  could  not  well  march  into  Eng- 
«  land." 

From  the  time  that  he  had  settled  his  government 
in  that  kingdom,  he  had  shewed  more  kindness  to, 
and  used  more  familiarity  with^  such  persons  as 
were  most  notorious  for  affection  to  the  king,  as 
finding  them  a  more  direct  and  punctual  people  than 
the  rest :  and  when  these  men  resorted  to  him  upon 
this  convention,  though  they  could  draw  nothing 
from  him  of  promise,  or  intimation  to  any  such  pur- 

"  pay  in  a  present  »um  of    taxes]  raise  him  a  present  sum 
money  out  of  the  arrears  of  their    of  money. 


it 
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pose,  yet  he  was  very  well  content  they  should  be-  book 
lieve  that  he  carried  with  him  very  good  inclinations 


to  the  king;  by  which  imagination  of  theirs,  he  re-    *^^^* 
ceived  great  advantage :  for  they  paid  him  the  ar- 
rears of  a  twelvemonth's  tax '  over  the  kingdom ; 
which  complied  with  his  wish,  and  partly  enabled 
him  to  draw  his  army  together.     And  after  he  had 
assigned  those  whom  he  thought  fit  to  leave  behind 
him,  and  afterwards  put  them  under  the  command 
of  major  general  Morgan,  he  marched  with  the  rest 
to  Berwick ;  where  a  good  part  of  his  horse  and  foot 
expected  him;  having  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
signed  by  his  commissioners  at  London,  ^  and  com- 
mitted colonel  Wilks,  one  of  them,  upon  his  return 
to  Scotland,  for  having  consented  to  something  pre- 
judicial to  him,  and  expressly  contrary  to  his  in- 
structions.  However  he  desired  to  gain  farther  time, 
and  agreed  to  another  treaty  to  be  held  at  New- 
castle ;  which,  though  he  knew  it  would  be  governed 
by  Lambert,  was  like  not  to  be  without  some  benefit 
to  himself,  because  it  would  keep  up  the  opinion  in 
the  committee  of  safety,  that  he  was  inclined  to  an 
accommodation  of  peace. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  November,  that  Lam- Lambert 
bert  with  his  army  arrived  at  Newcastle,  where  he  hb  m7to 
found  the  officers  and  soldiers  whom  Monk  had^^)||^*h. 
cashiered ;  and  who,  he  persuaded  the  people,  had  'JJ^J!/^®' 
deserted  Monk,  for  his  infidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  most  of  those,  who  yet  stayed  with 
him,  would  do  so  too,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  within 

*  for  they  pmd  him  the  ar-  treaty  signed   by  bis  commis- 

rears  of  a  twelvemonth's  tax]  sioners  at  London,]  having  put 

gave  him  a  twelvemonth's  tax  an  end  to  his  treaty  at  London, 

y  havbg  refused  to  ratify  the 

c  c  2 
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BOOK  distance  to  receive  them.     But  he  now  found  his 

XVI. 

'. —  confidence  had  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  he  was 

1 659.  g^  ^jQQ  great  a  distance  to  give  that  refief  to  his  com- 
mittee of  safety,  which  it  was  like  to  stand  in  need 
of.  Haslerig  and  Morley  were  now  looked  upon,  as 
the  persons  invested  with  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, whose  interest  was  supported  by  them ;  and 
the  officer,  who  was  sent  by  the  committee  of  safety 
to  restrain  them  in  Portsmouth,  or  rather  to  restrain 
persons  from  resorting  to  them,  found  himself  de- 
serted by  more  than  half  his  soldiers ;  who  declared. 

The  toi-     « that  they  would  serve  the  parliament,''  and  so 

dien  before  •  -r*  «•••■«• 

Ports.       went  mto  Portsmouth ;  and  another  officer,  who  was 
rXd  iTit.  ^°t  with  a  stronger  party  to  second  them,  discover- 


ing or  fomenting  the  same  affections  in  his 
very  frankly  carried  them  to  the  same  place:  so  that 
they  were  now  grown  too  numerous  to  be  contained 
within  that  garrison,  but  were  quartered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  whither  their  generals,  Haslerig 
and  Morley,  would  conduct  them. 

The  city  took  new  courage  from  hence ;  and  iv^hat 
the  masters  durst  not  publicly  own,  the  apprentices 
did,  their  dislike  of  the  present  government;  and 
flocking  together  in  great  multitudes,  declared,  ^  that 
The  dty     *'  they  would  have  a  free  parliament."    And  though 
riM!!b!rt^ colonel  Hewson,  (a  bold  fellow,  who  had  been  an  ill 
b^HiiwMn.  shoemaker,  and  afterwards  clerk  to  a  brewer  of  small 
beer,)  who  was  left  to  guard  the  committee  of  safety, 
suppressed  that  commotion  by  marching  into  the 
dty,  and  killing  some  of  the  apprentices,  yet  the 
loss  of  that  blood  inflamed  the  city  the  more  Against 
the  army ;  which,  they  said,  <<  was  only  kept  on  feot 
"  to  murder  the  citizens."    And  it  was  said,  they 
caused  a  bill  of  indictment  to  be  prepared  against 


4t 
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HewBon  for  those  imurders.    The  common  council  book 
appeared  every  day  more  refractory,  and  reftised  to         ' 
concur  in  any  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them  by    '  ^^^- 
the  committee  of  safety ;  which  begun  to  be  univer- 
sally abhorred,  as  like  to  be  the  original  of  such  an- 
other  tyranny  as  Cromwell  had  erected,  since  it 
whoUy  depended  upon  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
army :    though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
protested  and  declared  to  them,  ^*  that  there  should 
be  a  parliament  called  to  meet  together  in  Febru- 
ary next,  under  such  qualifications  and  restric- 
tions,  as  might  be  sure  to  exclude  such  persons 
who  would  destroy  them."    But  this  gave  no  sa- 
tisfaction, every  man  remembering  the  parliament 
that  had  been  packed  by  Cromwell. 

But  that  which  broke  the  heart  of  the  committee  Lawton  and 
6f  safety^  was  the  revolt  of  their  favourite  vice-admi-  ciare  for  the 
nd  Lawson,  a  man  at  that  time  appearing  at  least  ^d  ^^^^ 
as  much  republican,  as  any  amongst  them ;  as  much  ^^^  ^^^ 
an  independent,  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  presby- 
terians  and  to  the  covenant,  as  sir  Harry  Vane  him- 
self; and  a  great  dependent  upon  sir  Harry  Vane; 
and  one  whom  they  had  raised  to  that  command  in 
the  fleet,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  have  the  sea- 
men still  at  their  devotion.    This  man,  with  his 
whole  squadron,  came  into  the  river,  and  declared 
fiur  the  parliament ;  which  was  so  unexpected,  that 
they  would  not  believe  it ;  but  sent  sir  Harry  Vane, 
and  two  others  of  great  intimacy  with  Lawson,  to 
confer  with  him ;  who,  when  they  came  to  the  fleet, 
found  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  two  others, 
members  of  the  parliament,  who  had  so  fully  pre- 
{Mfisessed  him,  that  he  was  deaf  to  all  their  charms ; 

c  c  3 


nvtr. 
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BOOK  and  told  them,  <Uhat  he  would  submit  to  no  au- 

XVI 

^  thority  but  that  of  the  parliament." 


niferi^'        Upon  the  fame  of  this,  Haslerig  and  Morley  re- 
uidMoriey  solved  with  their  troops  to  leave  Portsmouth,  and  to 

mArch  from  ''  t     •     /»  •       j 

Porumoutb  march  towards  London,  where  their  friends  now  pre- 
London.     vailed  so  much.    And  the  news  of  this  march  raised 
new  thoughts  in  those  soldiers  who  had  been  left  bj 
Lambert  to  execute  any  orders  which  they  should 
receive  from  the  committee  of  safety.     The  officers 
of  these  regiments  had  been  cashiered  by  the  council 
of  officers,  or  the  committee  of  safety,  for  adhering 
to  the  parliament ;  and  their  commands  having  becD 
given  to  other  men,  who  had  been  discountenanced 
by  the  parliament,  the  r^ments  for  a  time  appeared 
as  much  confirmed  in  the  interest  of  the  army,  as 
could  be  wished.     But  these  cashiered  officers,  upon 
so  great  revolutions  in  the  city  and  the  navy,  and 
the  news  of  the  advance  of  Haslerig  and  Morley,  re- 
solved to  confer  with  their  <dd  soldiers,  and  try  wbe*. 
ther  they  had  as  much  credit  with  them  as  their 
new  officers;   and  found  so  much  encouragement, 
that,  at  a  time  appointed,  they  put  themselves  into 
the  heads  of  their  regiments,  and  marched  with 
them  into  the  field ;  whence,  after  a  short  conference 
together,  and  renewing  vows  to  each  other  never 
Tbe  Mddien  moTc  to  dcscrt  the  parliament,  they  all  marched  into 
l^iJ^to'  Chancery-lane  to  the  house  of  the  speaker;  and 
J^J5?J^*^ J.  professed  their  resolution  to  live  and  die  with  the 
md  wait  on  parliament,  and  never  more  to  swerve  from  their 

the  speaker.  * 

fidelity  to  it. 

Lambert,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  froward  spi- 
rit  in  the  city,  had  sent  back  Desborough's  regi- 
ment; which  was  now  marched  as  near  London  as 
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St.  Alben's;   where,  hearing  what  their  fellows  at   book 
'Weatminster,  with  whom  they  were  to  join,  had 


done,  they  resolved  not  to  be  the*  last  in  their  sub-    ^^^^' 
mission ;  but  declared  that  they  likewise  were  for  Desbo- 
the  parliament ;  and  gave  the  speaker  notice  of  their  ^"m^nt  r7. 
obedience.   In  all  these  several  tergiversations  of  the  ^^^\}^  **"! 

D  parliament. 

soldiers,  general  Fleetwood  remained  still  in  con-Tbebc- 
sultations  with  the  committee  of  safety ;  and  when  i?Ji^twood 
any  intelligence  was  brought  of  any  murtnur  amongst  ****'*"*^*' 
the  soldiers,  by  which  a  revolt  might  ensue,  and  he 
nvas  desired  to  go  amongst  them  to  confirm  them; 
he  would  fall  upon  his  knees  to  his  prayers,  and 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  go  to  them.    And 
when  he  was  amongst  them,  and  in  the  middle  of 
any  discourse,  he  would  invite  them  all  to  prayers, 
and  put  himself  upon  his  knees  before  them :  and 
when  some  of  his  friends  importuned  him  to  appear 
more  vigorous  in  the  charge  he  had,  without  which 
they  must  be  all  destroyed,  they  could  get  no  other 
answer  from  him,  than  *^  that  God  had  spit  in  his 
**  face,  and  would  not  hear  him :"  so  that  men  ceased 
to  wonder  why  Lambert  had  preferred  him  to  the 
oflSce  of  general,  and  been  content  with  the  second 
command  for  himself. 

LenthaU  the  speaker,  upon  this  new  declaration  uothaii 
of  the  soldiers,  recovered  his  spirit,  and  went  into  fj^ciry!" 
the  dty,  conferred  with  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  declared  to  them,  ''that  the  parliament 
*'  would  meet  (though  not  immediately)  within  very 
"  few  days."     For,  as  the  members  were  not  many, 
who  were  alive,  and  suffered  to  meet  as  the  parlia- 
ment, so  they  were  now  dispersed  into  several  places. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Tower,  and,  by  his  own  au-  changes 
thority,  removed  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been  con- „aii7^f  ihe 

C  c  4  '*''*''*'• 
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BOOK*  firmed  there  by  the  committee  of  safety;  and  put 
^^''     gjr  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  other  members  of 


1659.    the  parliament,  into  the  government  and  connnand 
of  the  Tower. 
Tbepariift.      All  things  bdng  in  this  good  order,  he  and  the 
against     members  met  again  together  at  Westminster,  oo 
^'f"*"'   December  the  26th,  and  assumed  thfe'govemroent  of 
.  the  three  kingdoms,  out  of  which  they  had    beea 
twice  before  cast,  with  so  much  reproach  and  in- 
famy. As  soon  as  they  came  together,  they  repealed 
their  act  against  the  payment  of  excise  and  customs; 
and  put  those  collections  into  the  state  they  had 
been  formerly  in,  that  they  might  be  sure  not  to  be 
without  money  to  pay  their  proselyte  forces,  and  to 
They  order  carry  ou  their  other  expenses.   Then  they  appointed 
tioofw  to    commissioners  to  direct  the  quarters  into  which  the 
qiulrttir    ttnny  should  be  put ;  and  made  an  order,  that  all  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lambert,  without 
sending  any  direction  to  him,  should  repair  to  those 
quarters  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

This  man  was  now  in  a  diteonsolate  condition :  as 
Monk  approached  nearer  to  him,  very  many  of  his 
soldiers  deserted  him,  and  went  to  the  other.     The 
lord  Fairfax  had  raised  forces,  and  possessed  himself 
of  York,  without  declaring  any  thing  of  his  purpose. 
And  this  last  order  of  the  parliament  so  entirely 
Lambertfs  Stripped  Lambert  of  his  army,  that  there  remained 
n^s'and  not  with  him  above  one  hundred  horse ;  all  the  rest 
nTittedto'  returned  to  their  quarters  with  all  quietness  and  re- 
the  Tower.  sigQatiou ;  and  himself  was  some  time  after  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.   The  rest  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  who  had  been  formerly  cashiered  by  the  par- 
liament, and  had  resumed  their  commands  that  they 
might  break  it,  were  again   dismissed  from  their 
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<^aT^8,  and  committed  prisoners    to    their    own  book 

houses.     Sir  Hany  Vane^  aiid  divers  other  niein- — 

bers  of  the  house  who  had  concurred  with  the  com-  vanf  ^^d 
imttee  of  safety,  were  likewise  confined  to  their  own  ?**1®"  "^^^ 

''  bad  con- 

houses  :  so  that  the  parliament  seemed  now  airain  pos-  ^^^^  ^th 

-      ^  ^  the  com- 

sessed  of  a  more  absdute  authority  than  ever  it  had  mittee  of 
been,  and  to  be  without  any  danger  of  opposition  or^i^to^efr 
contradiction.  ownhoo*.. 

The  other  changes  and  fluctuations  had  still  ad- 
ministered some  hopes  to  the  king,  and  the  daily 
breaking  out  of  new  animosities  amongst  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  former  mischiefs,  disposed  men  to 
believe  that  the  government  might  at  last  rest  upon 
the   old  foundation.     Men  expected,  that  a  very 
sharp    engagement    between   Lambert  and  Monk 
might  make  their  parts  of  the  army  for  ever  after 
irrecondleable,  and  that  all  parties  would  be  at  last 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  new  parliament ;  in  the  elec- 
tion whereof  there  was  a  reasonable  belief,  that  the 
general  temper  of  the  people  would  choose  sober  and 
wise  men,  who  would  rather  bind  up  the  wounds 
which  had  been  already  made,  than  endeavour  to 
widen  them.     The  committee  of  safety  had  neither 
received  the  reverence,  nor  inculcated  the  fear,  which 
any  government  must  do,  that  was  to  last  any  time. 
But  this  surprising  resurrection  of  the  parliament,  upon  this 
that  had  been  so  often  exploded,  so  often  dead  and  the"parK». 
buried,  and  was  the  only  image  of  power  that  was  J?*^*;  ^^ 
most  formidable  to  the  king  and  his  party,  seemed  to  ^*»'»  »«^""«* 
putt  up  aU  their  hopes  by  the  roots,  and  was  inter^  pente. 
preted  by  that  party,  as "  an  act  of  Providence  to 
establish  their  monstrous  murders  and  usurpation. 

■  and  was  interpreted  by  that  party,  as]  and  looked  like 
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BOOK  And  it  may  be  justly  said,  and  transmitted   as  a 
truth  to  posterity,  that  there  were  very  few. men*. 


1 659.  ^[jQ  |)Qf e  a  part  in  these  changes  and  giddy  revcdu^ 
tions,  who  had  the  least  purpose  or  thought  to  caa^ 
tribute  towards  the  king's  restoration,  or  who  wished 
well  to  his  interest ;  they  who  did  so,  being  so  to- 
tally suppressed  and  dispirited,  that  they  were  only 
at  gaze,  what  light  might  break  out  of  this  darkness, 
and  what  order  Providence  might  produce  out  of 

Tbe  oon-  this  coufusiou.  This  was  the  true  state  of  affairs 
the  ^ng  at  wlieu  the  king  retul*ned  from  Fuentarabia  to  Brus^ 
BnisMU.     g^ig^  ^j.  within  few  days  after ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 

wonder,  that  there  was  that  dejection  of  spirit  upon 
those  about  his  majesty^;  and  that  the  duke  of  York; 
who  saw  so  little  hope  of  returning  into  England,  was 
well  pleased  with  the  condition  that  was  offered  him 
in  Spain,  and  that  his  servants  were  impatient  to 
find  him  in  possession  of  it. 

1660.  Whilst  the  divisions  had  continued  in  the  army, 
and  the  parliament  seemed  entirely  deposed  and  laid 
aside,  and  nobody  imagined  a  possibility  of  any  com<» 
position  without  blood,  the  cardinal  himself,  as  is  said 
before,  and  the  Spanish  ministers,  seemed  ready  and 
prepared  to  advance  any  design  of  the  king's.    But 
when  they  saw  all  those  contentions  and  raging  ani- 
mosities composed,  or  suppressed,  without  one  broken 
head,  and  those  very  men  again  in  possession  of  the 
government  and  the  army,  who  had  been  so  scotd- 
fully  rejected  and  trampled  upon,  and  who  had  it 
now  in  their  power,  as  well  as  their  purpose,  to  level 
all  those  preeminences  which  had  overlooked  thenij 

■  were  very  few  men]  was  no    jesty]    upon    his    mijesty  and 
one  man  those  about  him 

^  upon  those  about  his  ma- 
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they  looked  upon  the  parliament^  as  more  securely  book 
settled  against  domestic  disturbances,  and  much    ^^'' 


more  formidablj^.with  reference  to  their  neighbours,    ^^^^ 
than   it  had  been  under  Cromwell  himself;   and 
thought  of  nothing  more,  than  how  to  make  advan-« 
tageous  and  firm  alliancea  with  it. 

There  remained  only  within  the  king's  own  breast 
some  faint  hope  (and  God  knows  it  was  very  faint) 
that  Monk's  march  into  England  might  yet  produce 
some  alteration.     His  majesty  had  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  some  principal  officers  in  his  army, 
^who  were  much  trusted  by  him,  and  had  promised 
great  services ;  and  it  was  presumed  that  they  would 
undertake  no  such  perilous  engagement  without  his 
privity  and  connivance.     Besides,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  judgment,  that,  whatever  present 
conditions  the  governing  party  might  give  him,  for 
the  service  he  had  done,  he  could  not  but  conclude, 
that  they  would  be  always  jealous  of  the  power  they 
saw  he  was  possessed  of,  and  that  an  army  that  had 
marched  so  far  barely  upon  his  word,  would  be  as 
ready  to  march  to  any  place,  or  for  any  purpose,  he  . 
would  conduct  them.     And  it  was  evident  enough 
that  the  parliament  resolved  to  new  model  their 
army,  and  to  have  no  man  in  any  such  extent  of 
command,  as  to  be  able  to  control  their  counsels. 
Then  his  majesty  knew  they  were  jealous  of  his 'fi- 
delity, how  much  soever  they  courted  him  at  that 
time;   and  therefore  Monk  would  think  himself 
obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  security. 

But,  I  say,  these  were  but  faint  hopes  grounded 
upon  such  probabilities  as  despairing  men  are  will- 

^  parliament]  government 
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BOOK  ing  to  entertain.    The  truth  is,  those  oflicers  had 

L.  honest  indinatioiis ;  and,  as  wise  men,  had  ccHidiid- 

ed,  that,  from  those  frequent  shuffles,  some  game  at 
last  might  fall  out,  that  might  prove  to  the  king^s 
advantage,  and  so  were  willing  to  bespeak  their  own 
welcome  by  an  early  application ;  which,  in  regard 
of  the  persons  trusted  by  them, -they  concluded 
would  be  attended  with  no  danger.     But  it  never 
appeared  they  ever  gave  the  general  the  least  cause 
to  imagine  they  had  any  such  affection ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  is  likely  they  had  paid  dearly  £br  it.    ^  And  it 
was  the  king's  great  happiness  that  the  general  nev^ 
owned  his  purpose  to  sen^  his  majesty,  till  it  SeH  to 
be  in  his  power,  and  indeed  was  the  best  thing  in 
his  power  to  do.     If  he  had  declared  his  resolution 
sooner,  he  had  been  destroyed  himself^ ;  the  whole 
machine  being  so  infinitely  above  his  strength,  that 
it  could  be  only  moved  by  a  divine  hand ;  and  it  is 
glory  enough  to  his  memory,  that  he  was  God's  in- 
strument ^  in  bringing  those  mighty  things  to  pass, 
^which,  undoubtedly,  no  one  man  living  had,  of  him- 
self, either  wisdom  enough  to  foresee,  or  under- 
standing to  contrive,  or  courage  to  attempt,  and 
execute.  ^ 

When  the  parliament  found  themselves  at   so 


^  And  it  was— destroyed  him- 
self;] Thus  in  MS, :  And  for  the 
second  presumption  upon  his 
understanding  and  ratiocination, 
alas!  it  was  not  equal  to  the 
enterprise.  He  could  not  bear 
so  many  and  so  different  con- 
trivances in  his  head  together, 
as  were  necessary  to  that  work. 
And  it  was  the  king's  great  hap- 
piness that  he  never  had  it  m 
his  purpose  to  serve  him,  till  it 


fell  to  be  in  his  power ;  and  in- 
deed till  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  If  he  had  resolved  it  sooner, 
be  had  been  destroyed  himself; 
&c. 

^  God*s  instrument]  instru- 
mental 

f  which,  undoubtedly, — and 
execute.]  Thus  in  MS. :  which 
he  had  neither  wisdom  to  fore- 
see, nor  courage  to  attempt,  nor 
understanding  to  contrive. 
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mucli  ease,  and  so  much  without  apprehension  of  book 
farther  insecuritj,  they  heartily  wished  that  general 


Monk  was  again  in  his  old  quarters  in  Scotland.    ^^^^• 
But    as  he  continued  his  march  towards  London,  Monk 
without  expecting  their  orders,  so  they  knew  not  :;:;dti!on: 
how  to  command  him  to  return,  whom  they  had****"' 
sent  for  to  assist  them,  without  seeing  him,  and  giv- 
ing him  thanks  and  reward  for  his  great  servicer 
yet  they  sent  to  him  their  desire, ''  that  a  good  part  The  pariia- 
*'  of  his  forces  might  be  sent  back  to  Scotland ;"  and  ihat  pan  of 
he,  having  sent  «^  back  as  many  as  he  knew  would  IlJa/^^nt 
he  suflScient  for  any  work  they  could  have  to  do  inS**'^/**, 
those  northern  parts,  continued  his  march  with  an 
army  of  about  five  thousand  foot  and  horse,  consist- 
ing of  such  persons  in  whose  affections  to  him  he 
had  full  confidence.    When  he  came  to  York,  he  Mook  comet 
found  that  dty  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  Fairfax; 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  as  if  he  had 
drawn  those  forces  together,  and  seized  upon  that 
place,  to  prevent  the  army's  possessing  it,  and  to 
make  Monk's  advance  into  England  the  less  inter- 
rupted. 

The  truth  is,  that,  upon  a  letter  from  the  king.  The  tord 
delivered  to  Fairfax  by  sir  Horatio  Townsend,  and  part  in  this 
with  his  sole  privity,  and  upon  a  presumption  that  "^"^^^  *^""* 
general  Monk  brought  good  affections  with  him  for 
his  majesty's  service,  that  lord  had  called  together 
some  of  his  old  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
many  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country,^  and 

s  *<  that  a  good  part  of  his     '*  London  with  above  five  hun- 
forces  might  be  sent  back  to     "  dred  horse;**,  but  he  having 


nets. 


*'  Scotland  ;**    and   he,   having  sent 
sent]  ''  that  all  his  forces  might         ''  and  many  principal  gentle- 

'*  be  sent  back  to  Scotland,  and  men  of  the  country,]    Nol  m 

'*  that  he  would  not  come  to  MS. 
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BOOK  marched  in  the  head  of  them  into  York,  some  time 

1_  after  that  ^  Lambert  was  passed  towards  Newcasd^ 

1660.    ^^  ^  fill}  resolution  to  declare  for  the  king;  but 
when  he  could  not  afterwards  discover,  upon  con- 
ference with  Monk,  that  he  had  any  such  thought, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  presentiy  dismissed  his  troops,  being 
well  contented  with  having,  in  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  that  large  county,  presented  their 
desires  to  the  general,  first  in  person,  and  after- 
wards ^  in  writing,  **  that  he  would  be  instrumental 
to  restore  the  nation  to  peace  and  security,  and  to 
the  enjoying  those  rights  and  liberties,  which  bj 
the  law  were  due  to  them,  and  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed  and  deprived  by  so  many  years'  dis^ 
**  tractions ;  and  that,  in  order  thereunto,  he  would 
**  prevail,  either  for  the  restoring  those  membeiv 
**  which  had  been  excluded  in  the  year  1648  by 
**  force  and  violence,  that  they  might  exercise  that 
**  trust  the  kingdom  had  reposed  in  them ;  or  that  a 
**  free  and  full  parliament  might  be  called  by  the 
**  votes  of  the  people ;  to  which  all  subjects  had  a 
"  right  by  their  birth." 
Addnncsto     The  principal  persons  of  all  counties  through 
all  coaoties  which  the  general  passed,  flocked  to  him  in  a  body 
"^•^J'^'with  addresses  to  the  same  purpose.     The  dty  of 
tent  to  bim  Loudou  seut  a  letter  to  him  by  their  swprd-bearer 
twonu '     as  far  as  to  Morpeth  \  to  offer  their  service ;  and  all 
tbesiune    coucludcd  for  a  free  parliament,  legally  chosen  by 
porpow.     |.jjg  1^  votes  of  the  people.     He  received  all  with 

His  maDoer  ^    - 

of  receiving  much  civility,  and  few  words;   took  all  occasions 

these  ad- 
dresses. 

'  some  time  after  that]  as    wards]  Not  m  MS, 

soon  as  ^  as  far  as  to  Morpeth]  NU 

^  first  in  person,  and  after-    in  MS, 
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publicly  to  dedare  'Hhat  nothing  should  shake  his  book: 
"  fidelity  to  the  present  parliament/'  yet  privately     ^^'' 


assured  those,  who  he  thought  it  necessary  should    ^^^^' 
hope  well,  "that  he  would  procure  a  free  parlia- 
^*  ment :"  so  that  every  body  promised  himself  that 
which  he  most  wished. 

The  parliament  was  far  from  being  confident  that 
Monk  was  above  temptation:   the  manner  of  his 
march  with  such  a  body,™  his  receiving  so  many 
addresses  from  the  people,  and  his  treating  malig- 
nants  so  civilly,  startled  them  much;  and  though 
his  professions  of  fidelity  to  the  parliament,  and  re- 
ferring all  determinations  to. their  wisdom,  had  a 
good  aspect  towyods  them,  yet  they  leared  that  he 
might  observe  too  much  how  generaUy  odious  they 
were  grown  to  the  people,  which  might  lessen  his 
reverence  towards  them.     To  prevent  this  as  much 
as  might  be,  and  to  give  some  check  to  that  licence 
of  addresses,  and  resort  of  malignants,  they  sent  two  The  pariia- 
of  their  members  of  most  credit  with  them,  Scot  and^^ 
Robinson,  under  pretence  of  giving  their  thanks  to  ^"TJ^.**^ 
him  for  the  service  he  had  done,  to  continue  and  be 
present  with  him,  and  to  discountenance  and  repre- 
hend any  boldness  that  should  appear  in  any  delin- 
quents.    But  this  served  but  to  draw  more  affronts 
upon  them;  for  those  gentlemen  who  were  civilly 
us^  by  the  general,  would  not  bear  any  disrespect 
from  those  of  whose  persons  they  had  all  contempt ; 
and  for  the  authority  of  those  who  sent  them  had  no 
kind  of  reverence.     As  soon  as  the  city  knew  of  the 
deputing  those  two  members,  they  likewise  sent  four 
of  their  principal  citizens,  to  perform  the  same  com- 

">  with  such  a  bodyj  MS,  adds:  contrary  to  their  desires. 
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fiiae  pdrMamtnt,  as  the  remedy  «H  men  desired. 


it 


1660.        jjg  continued  his  march  with  very  few  halts^ 
At  St.  Ai-  he  eame  to*  St.  Alban%.    There  he  stepped  fc9t  sdme 
tTnuo^the  days;  and  sent  to  the pariiament,  **that  he  had^sdme 
tThir^The  "  aj^rehension  that  those  r^ments  and  troops  it 
other  rcgi-  «  jjje  army  who  had  formerly  deserted  them,  though 
moved  out  <<  for  the  present  they  were  returned  to  their  obedi- 
^'     "  ence,  would  not  live  peaceably  with  his  men,"  and 
therefore  desired  that  all  the  soldiers  (exoept  one  or 
two  r^ments,  which  he  nMned)  *  '<  who  were  tiiei 
*^  quartered  in  the  Strand,  Westminster,  or    other 
suburbs  of  the  city,  might  be  presently  Kmoved, 
and  sent  to  more  distant  quartefs.  that  there  might 
be  room  for  his  army."     This  message  was  unex- 
pected, and  exceedingly  perplexed  them,  and  made 
them  see  their  fate  would  still  be  under  the  fierce  and 
The  pariui-  awo  of  an  army.     However  they  found  it  necessary 
:^'i:'  to  comply:  and  sent  thdr  orders  to  aU  soldiers  to  de- 
^^t^o^r^  part ;  which,  with  the  reason  and  ground  of  their  rai^ 
solution,  was  so  disdainfully  received,  that  a  mutiny 
did  arise  amongst  the  soldiers ;  and  the  regiment  that 
was  quartered  in  Somerset-house  expresdy  refused 
to  obey  those  orders ;  so  that  there  were  like  to  be 
new  uproars.     But  their  officers,  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  inflame  them  upon  such  an  occasion, 
were  under  restnunt,  or  absent :  and  so  at  last  all 
was  well  composed,  and  officers  and  soldiers  removed 
to  the  quarters  assigned  them,  with  animosity  eaoagh 
against  those  who  were  to  succeed  them  in  their  old 
ones.    And  in  the  beginning  of  February,  geaeral 
**^"h    n  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  army  marched  through  the  city  into 

"  (except  one  or  two  regiments,  which  he  named)]  Notm  MS. 
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^e  Strand,  and  WesUninster,  where  it  was  quartered;  book 

is  own  lodgings  being  provided  fdr  liiin  in  White-— !^^ 
ma.      .  1660. 

He  was  shiMrtly  after  conducted  to  the  pariiament  ^.  beinnniii^ 
rhere  he  bad  a  chair  appointed  for  him  to  sit  in;;;;^f*^' 


ipeaker  made 


ducted  to 


^  to  the  parliament]  MS*  adds  : 
w\kicb  had  before*  wben  they 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  con- 
ferred the  office  and  power  of 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
three  kingdoms  upon  him,as  ab- 
so\iitely  as  ever  they  had  given 
it  to  Cromwell 

P  and  the  speaker  made  him  a 
speech   to  this  effect]  The  ac- 
count  here  given  of  the  inter- 
mew    between    Monk   and   the 
parliament    appears     to     have 
been    taken  from    a    copy   of 
Momk^e    epeeek     puhUshed     in 
1660.     Lord     Clarendon    had 
written  the  following  substance 
ofii,'  and  the  speaker  made  a 
speech  to  him,  in  which  he  ex- 
tolled the  great  service  he  had 
done  to  the   parliament^  and 
therein  to  the  kingdom,  which 
was  in  danger  to  have  lost  all 
the  liberty  they  had  gotten  with 
so  rattin  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and  to  have  been  made 
slaves  again,  if  he  had  not  mag;- 
nanimously  declared  Umself  m 
their  defence;   the  reputation 
whereof  was  enough  to  blast  all 
thjvr  enemias'  designs,  and  to  n^ 
fiqce  all  to  their  obecttence.  He 
told  him    bis   memory  should 
ikitirish  to  all  ages,  and  the  par- 
liament (whose  thanks  he  pre- 
sented to  him)  would  take  all 
occasions  to  manifest  their  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  for  the  ser- 

VOL.  VII. 


vice  he  had  done. 

The  general  was  not  a  man 
of  eloquence,  or  of  any  volubili- 
ty of  speech  ;  he  assured  them 
of  his  constant  fidelity,  which 
should  never  be  shaken,  and  that 
he  would  live  and  die  in  their 
service ;  and  then  informed  them 
of  the  several  addresses  which 
he  had  received  in  his  march, 
and  of  the  observation  he  had 
made  of  the  general  temper  of 
the  people,  and  their  impatient 
desire  of  a  firee  parliament, 
which  he  mentioned  with  more 
than  his  natural  warmth,  as  a 
thing  they  would  expect  to  be 
satisfied  in ;  (which  th^  observed 
and  disliked; )  yet  concluded,  that 
having  done  his  duty  in  this  re- 
presentation, and  thereby  com- 
plied with  his  promise  which  he 
had  made  to  those  who  had 
made  the  addresses,  he  entirely 
left  the  consideration  and  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  to  their 
wisdom ;  which  gave  them  some 
ease,  and  hope  that  he  would  be 
faithful,  though  inwardly  they 
heartily  wished  that  he  vras  again 
in  Sootland*  and  that  they  had 
been  left  to  contend  with  the 
malignity  of  their  old  army ;  and 
they  longed  for  some  occasion 
that  he  might  manifest  his  fide- 
lity and  resignation  to  them,  or 
give  them  just  occasion  to  sus- 
pect and  question  it. 
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done  tim  great  work,- and  ougkt  to  have*  the  glory 
1650.    «<  of  xt ;  yet  the  iofluence  of  that  ffkury  eKt^ided  to 
meDtTiiDd  **  him  the  instromeat,  as  a  reward  <>f  his  prudent  and 
m^t^  by  "  ^^  conduct :   that  when  their  Mends  had  kft 
the  tpeftker.  <«  (jiemi^  asd  there  was  a  great  defection  in  dotj^  and 
^^  trust,  so  that  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  ex- 
^  posed  to  the  utmost  ruin ;  they  discerned^  as  the 
*^  prophet  did,  a  little  cloud  afar  off,  and  in  bis  hand 
^  which  had  dispersed  the  miseries  of  these  nations, 
**  and  was  become  a  glwious  marcy  to  them    aU: 
"  that  the  house  had  a  true  resentment  of  hia  ser- 
^*  vice»  and  returned  their  hearty  thanks  to  him,  and 
'^  all  his  officers  and  soldiers.*" 
Monk's  The  general  was  not  a  man  of  eloquence  or  Yobk-* 

r«piy-        bility  of  speech;   but  after  having  thanked  thamt 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  for  but  doii^ 
his  duty ;"  be  told  them,  *^  that,  in  his  march  from 
Scotland,  several  applications,  with  numerous  sub- 
scriptions, had  been  made  to  him,  for  a  full  and 
free  parliament,  for  admittance  of  the  secluded 
<f  members  without  any  previous  oath  or  engage- 
^*  meot ;  and  that  this  parliament  would  determine 
their  sitting :  to  all  which  he  had  answered^  that 
they  were  now  a  free  parliament ;  and  that  tbef 
**  had  voted  to  fill  up  their  house,  and  then  they 
^^  would  be  a  full  parliament ;  and  that  they  hadal- 
'^  ready  determined  their  sitting.     But  as  for  the  se- 
'*  duded  members,  this  parliament  bad  already.g»f^ 
^*  judgment  in  it^  in  which  all  people  ought  tp  ac? 
quiesce ;  and  that  to  admit  any  meinbers  tp  rit  ia 
parliament,  without  a  previous  oath  to  preservertbe 
^vernment  in  being,  was  never  dof](&  in  JE^n^^b^Ad. 
''But  now  he  craved  pardon  to  say  to  themselves, 
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**  ^that  the  IdjM  oaths  or  enga^ment^  Were 'imposed,  rioo  k 
^^  %hoir  s^ttkttnent  would-be  the  sooner  attained  to :  ^^^ 
••rthat  he  knew,  all  the  sober  gentry  "w^oiild  close 
**  i«rith  thert,  if  they  might  be  tenderly  ai^d  gently 
*•'  tis^d :  that  it  was  their  common  concefmment  to 
^  ^ampliiy,  not  to  lessen,  their  interest,  and  to  be  care- 
•*  All  thaf  nfeither  the  cavalier  nor  the  fanatic  party 
•*  stMMild  have  yet  a  share  in  the  civil  or  military 
i*»poWfir." 

'Snie  rest  of  his  speech  concerned  Ireland  and  Scot- 

Utad*     And  cdl  being  spoken  fvith  more  than  his  ita- 

MMl  wtirmth;  there  were  Mine  expressions  in  it  which 

th^y  ditAlked.   But  others  gave  them  some  ease,  and 

hope  that  he  would  be  faithful,  though  inwardly  they 

heartily  wished  that  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  and 

thM  fhey  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  malig- 

nftly  of  their  old  army ;  and  they  watched  for  some 

<K!»abito  th&t  he  might  manifest  his  fidelity  and  re-* 

signation  to  them,  or  give  them  just  occasion  to  sus- 

ptct  and  question  it. 

The  late  concisions  and  interruptions  of  all  public 
receipts  had  wholly  emptied  their  coffers,  out  of 
Which  the  army,  and  all  other  expenses,  were  to  be 
supplied*  And  though  the  parliament  had»  upon 
ttirtr  coming  together  again,  renewed  their  ordi- 
natiees  for  all  cdlections  and  payments,  yet  money 
came  iti  v^ry  slowly ;  and  the  people  generally  had 
so  -litfte  reverence  for  their  legislators,  that  they  gave 
ver^'slow  obedience  to  their  directions :  so  that  they 
found*  i€  necessary,  for  their  present  supply,  till  they 
mi^ht  by  degrees  make  themselves  more  universally 
db6)fted,  fd'^re^iiJre  the  dty  presently  to  collect  and 
brim^ih^h^  arrears  of  their  taxes,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  borrow  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of 

Dd2 
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XVI 

'     advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council; 
1660.    ^Y^Q^  ^^  j[|.  eould  not  be  levied  and  collected  orderij 
and  peaceably,  without  their  distribution. 
The  com-        The  commou  council  was  constituted  of  such  per- 
SrofThi"'  sons  as  were  weary  of  the  parliament,  and  would  in 
hmutT  to  ^^  degree  submit  to^  or  comply  with,  any  of  their 
the  pariia-  commands.   They  did  not  only  utterly  refuse  to  cod- 
sent  to  what  was  demanded ',  but,  m  the  debate  of 
it,  excepted  against  the  authority,  and,  upon    the 
matter,  declared,  '^  that  they  would  never  subaiit  to 
any  imposition  that  was  not  granted  by  a  free  and 
lawful  parliament."  And  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  had  assumed  this  courage  upon  soipe  coDr 
fidence  they  had  in  the  general ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  made  the  parliament  to  be  in  the  greater 
perplexity  and  distraction.     This  refusal  would  im- 
mediately have  put  an  end  to  their  empire;  they 
therefore  resolved  upon  this  occasion  to  make  a  full 
experiment  of  their  own  power,  and  of  their,  gene- 
ral's obedience. 

The  parliament  having  received  a  full  information 
from  those  aldermen,  and  others,  whose  interest  was 
bound  up  with  theirs,  of  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
common  cpuncil,  and  of  the  seditious  discourses  and 
expressions  made  by  several  of  the  citizens,  referred 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  state,  whftt 
was  fit  to  be  done  towards  the  rebellious  city,  tq«^* 
duce  them  to  that  submission  which  they  ought  (q 
pay  to  the  parliament.     The.  council  of  st^te  *  deli- 

^  to  require  the  city— money         ■  to  what  was  demMidedJ  to 

of  them]  to  raise  a  present  great  this  new  imposition 
sum  of  money  upon  the  city  *  council  of  state]  privy  coun- 

''  easilv]  Not  in  MS,  cil 
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Derated  upon  the  matter,  and  returned  their  advice  boo  it 

XVI 

'  to  the  parliament,  •*  that  some  part  of  the  army  might 


^1 


be  sent  into  the  city,  and  remain  there,  to  preserve  ^^^^' 
**  the  peace  thereof,  and  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
**  to  reduce  it  to  the  obedience  of  the  parliament.  In 
•*  order  thereunto,  and  for  their  better  humiliation, 
**  they  thought  it  convenient  that  the  posts  and 
^  chains  should  be  removed  from  and  out  of  the  se- 
veral streets  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  portcullises 
and  gates  of  the  city  should  be  taken  down  and 
broken."  Over  and  above  this,  they  named  ten  or 
eleven  persons,  who  had  been  the  principal  con- 
ductors in  the  common  council,  all  citizens  of  great 
reputation ;  and  advised  **  that  they  should  be  appre- 
**  hended  and  committed  to  prison,  and  that  there- 
^*  upon  a  new  common  council  might  be  elected,  that 
**  would  be  more  at  their  devotion." 

This  round  advice  was  embraced  by  the  parlia- 
Inent ;  and  they  had  now  a  fit  occasion  to  make  ex- 
periment of  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  their  general, 
and  commanded  him  to  march  into  the  city  with,  his  Monk  tent 
army;   and  to  execute  all  those  particulars  which to^„*ce1t 
they  thought  so  necessary  to  their  service ;  and  he  ^^^**'* 
as  readily  executed  their  commands ;  led  his  army 
into  the  town  on  F^b.  the  9th ",  neglected  the  en- 
treaties  and   prayers   of  all  who  applied  to  him, 
(whereof  there  were  many  who  believed  he  meant 
better  towards  them,)  caused  as  many  as  he  could  of 
those  who  were  so  proscribed  to  be  apprehended,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Tower ;  and,  with  all  the  circum-  _ 
stances   of  contempt,  pulled  down  and  broke  the 
gates  and  portcuUises.  to  the  confusion  and  conster- 

">  on  Feb.  the  9Ui,]  Not  in  MS. 
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^^^'    it  to  the  acort  andlaughter  of  aB  \rhc^  hatted*it»,  kt 


1 660.  returned  hitnself  td  Whitehall^  a^d  ImBTmy  to  tteir 
wbitehLii.  former  quarters.  And  by  this  laiit  act  ofooMi^iiDioe 
he  frustrated  the  present  hopes  of  those'  who  hadlm- 
pected  better  from  him)',  and  confirnied  his  noiistan^ 
that  they  could  not  be  too  confideiit  of  his  dbedieiM 
to  their  most  extraragant  injunctioiis.  And  moij 
at  that  time  ibared,  that '  if  Hhe  parHament  had  cul- 
tivated this  tame  resignation  of  his,  with  aay  tewaper 
and  discretion,  by  preparing  his  consent  and  appro- 
bation to  their  proceeding^,  they  might  have  fatfnd 
a  full  condescension  frbm  him^  at  least  no  oppasHioD 
to  all  their  other  counsels.  But  they  were  so  infa- 
tuated with  pride  and  insolence,  that  they  could  not 
discern  the  ways  to  their  own  preservation. 

Whilst  he  was  executitig  this  their  tyranny  npon 
the  city,  they  were   contriving  hbw  to  lessen  his 
The  parii»-  powcr  and  authority,  and  resolved  to  join  others  with 
MiTe  tT     him  in  the  command  of  the  anny ;  and,  upon  that 
in  wmmiZ  ^^U  ^^Y*  ^^^7  »«ceived  a  petition,  which  they  had 
noD  mih    fbmented,  presented  to  the  parliament  by  a  -man  no- 
receive  R    torious  in  those  times,  and  who  hath  been  formerly 
b^B^^.     mentioned,  Praise*God  Barebone,  in  the  head  of  a 
the"LwUci.  crowd  of  sectaries.     The  petition  b^un  with  all  thfe 
imaginable  bitterness  and  reproaches  upon  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  king,  and  against  the  person  of  the 
present  king,  and  all  the  nobility,  clergy,  and-  gentry 


*  all  who  bated  it]  MS,  adds  : 
which  was  the  whole  kingdom 

y  And  by  this  last  act  of  com- 
pliance he  frustrated  the  present 
ho|)es  of  those  who  had  expect- 
ed better  from  him]  And  by  this 
last   act  of  outrage  oonvmced 


those  who  expected  >B6tiieithat 
from  him  how  ?aia  their  h^p«s 
were,  and  how  incapable  ^e  was 
of  embracing  any  opportoiuty 
to  do  a  noble  action 

'    And   many   at   that   time 
feared » that]  And  without  doubt 
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lof  ■  .U|9  Jdiur^cMnr  wlii<^  adh|Qi»d  to.  mm;;  |)ie  utter  book 
•^^stiriiatiaa  of  lall  which  it  preasfd  wjih  -great  Acri- 


«< 

« 

«< 
«< 
«« 


«< 
« 


mcmy.  It  tookinotice  o£ix^nf  difcoorses.of  calling  ^^^9- 
U  mt^v  iwrliament,  at  teast  of  admitting  those  .mem- 
lien  to  8it  in  the  present  pasliamentr  who  had  been 
MEchided.in  the  year  1648;  '' aither  of  ^hich^"  the 
<pe|itioner&  said,  ^*  would  prove  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  all  the  godly  in  the  land:"  and  there^ 
&re  they  besought  them  with  all  earnestness,.  ^'  that 
iKi  person  whatsoever  might  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  any.  office  or  function  in  the  state,  or 
in  the  church,  no  not  so  much  as  to  teach  a  school, 
*^  .who  did  not  first  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the 
kang,  and  of  all  his  family,  and  that  he  would  never 
aubmit  to  the  government  of  any  one  sin^  person 
*^  whatsoever;  and  that  whosoever  should  presume 
'*  so  nuich  as  to  propose  or  mention  the  restofmtion 
**  of  the  king  in  parliament^  or  any  other  place,,  should 
^  be  aii^dged  guilty  of,  and  condemned  for,  high 
^  treason." 

.  .TUa.  petiticm  was  received  with  great  approbation 
by.  the  house,  their  affection  much  af^lauded,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  parliament  very  solemnly  returned 
by  the  Mpeakev :  all  which  informatioB  the  general 
received  at  Whitehall^  when  he  returned  out  of  the 
cHf  ;«a]id  wiqi  presently  attended  by  his  chief  officers ; 
who,  with  open  mouths,  inveighed  against  the  pro*  Monk** 
icej^nga  of  the  parliament,  *'  their  manifest  ingrati*  ^^  dti^' 
«  tude  to  him,  and  the  indignity  offered  to  him,  in  ^^Kg- 
fSffivmr  ^uch  countenance  to  a  vaUde  of  infamous  i«<^^/>ft  b« 
^varlets,  who  desired  to  set  Ihe  whole  kmgdaram  of  their 
•*  a  flame,  to  comply  with  their  fanatic  *  and  mad  ^*"*'* ' 

^  fanatic]  fantastic 

D  d  4 
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BOOK  «  entbusiaims :  and tiiat  the  parttament  would  never 

XVI 

«  have  admitted  such  an  infiunous  address  with  mp- 


1660.  it  probation^  except  they  bad  first  reserved  uponrUi 
*^  ruin  and  destruction ;  which  he  was  aaBuredfy-  to 
^*  look  for,  if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  his  wisdom 
**  and  sagadtj  f  and  thereupon  told  him  of  the  jio- 
darhand  endeavours  which  were  used  to  work  upos 
the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

The  general  had  been  prepared,  by  the  conferences 
of  Scot  and  Robinson  in  the  march,  to  expect^  that, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  parliament,  he  must  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  king  and  his  family. 
And  therefore  they  had  advised  him  ^'  to  ofier  the 
**  taking  it  himself,  before  it  should  be  proposed  to 
*'  him,  as  a  matter  that  would  confirm  all  men  in  an 
**  entire  confidence  in  him  ^."  When  he  came  to  the 
parliament,  they  fwbore,  that  day,  to  mention  it, 
being  a  day  dedicated  only  to  caress  Mm,  and  to  give 
him  thanks,  in  which  it  could  not  be  seasonable  to 
mingle  any  thing  of  distrust.  But  they  meant  roundly 
to  have  pressed  him  to  it,  if  this  last  opportunity, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  better  eainest  of  his 
fidelity,  had  not  fallen  out ;  and  tliey  thought  ^  he 
had  not  then  taken  any  such  resolution,  as  would 
have  made  him  pause  in  the  giving  them  that  satis- 
™*         faction.     But  being  now  awakened  by.  thia  alaim 
bim.         firom  his  officers,  and  the  temper  they  were  in,  and 
his  phlegm  a  little  curdled,  he  b^un  to  think,  him* 
self  in  danger ;  and  that  this  body  of  men,  that  was 
called  the  parUament,  had  not  reputation  enough  to 
preserve  themselves,  and  those  who  adhered  to  them. 

^  confidence   in   him]   MS.        ^  and  they  thought]  and  with- 
adds :  and  he  discovered  not  the    out  doubt 
least  aversion  from  it 
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JEIe  had  observed  througlioiit  tke  kiDgdoRi>  aS'  he  boor 
marcked,  how  des^caUe*^  they  were  in  the  eettma- _!^^Zl. 


tioD  of  all  men,  who  gare  them  no  other  tenfei  or  ap-  ^  ^^* 
pellatioti  but  the  mmp,  as  the  feg  end  (d  a  oarcass 
long  sinoe  expired.  AU  that  night  was  spent  in  eon- 
BtiltatioD  with  his  officers ;  nor  did  he  then  form  any 
other  design  than  so  to  unite  his  army  to  him,  that 
they  might  not  leave  him  in  any  resolution  be  should 
think  fit  to  take. 

In  the  morning,  which  was  very  soon  after  ^  he 
had  broken  the  gates  and  the  hearts  of  the  city,  he 
called  his  army  again  together,  and  marched  with  itHe  nutrchet 
into  London,  taking  up  his  own  quarters  at  an  alder- th^dt^, 
man's  house  ^     At  the  same  time  he  left  Whitehall,  J"^^;^^. 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  parKament,  in  which  he  roundly  |^^^^  ^"^^^^ 
took  notice  of  **  their  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  un-  Haroent. 
^^  politic  proceedings ;  oi  their  abetting  and  oounte- 
**  nancing  wicked  and  unchristian  tenets  in  refer- 
**  ence  to  religion,  and  such  as  would  root  out  the 
^  practice  of  any  religion ;  of  their  underhand  cor- 
'*  responding  with   those  very  persons  whom  they 
^^  had  declared  to  be  enemies,  and  who  had  been 
**  priacqudly  instrumental  in  all  the  affronts  and  in- 
^  dignities  they  had  undergone,  in  and  after  their 
^*  dissolution.'"    Thereupon  he  advised  them  in  such 
terms  as  they  could  not  but  understand  for  the  most 
peremptory  command,  **  that,  in'  such  a  time/"  (a 
time  prescribed  in  his  letter,)  **  they  would  issue  out 
**  writs  ibr  a  new  parliament,  that  so  their  own  sit- 
«<  tiag  might  be  determined ;  which  was  the  only 
'*  expedient  that  could  return  peace  and  happiness 

^  despicable]  opprobrious  ^  alderman  *s  bouse]  MS.  add*: 

^  wbicb  was  very  soon  after]     where  he  dined 
the  very  next  morning  after 
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BOOK    *^  to  the  kiflgdom^  and  .which  both-  tiie  armj  and 
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*<  kingdom  eacpeciod  at  *heir  haiid&"  This  letter 

no  aooner  ddivcrad  totbe  bouse,  than  it  waa  prialei 
to^e  par.  and  carefullj  pnljiflhedand  dispersed  throughout  tk 
pSand^<^7'<»  the  end  that  tfaey  who  had  been  so  iatdy  and 
dispened.    yo.wofullj  disappointed,  might  see  how  thiougUy  Ic 

was  ^embarked,  and  so  entertain  no  new  jemiomm 

of  him. 

After  he  had  dined  with  the  lord  aiayor  ff,  and  db> 

posed  his  army  in  such  a  manner  and  order  as  be 
He  meets  thoug^  fit,  be  desircd  him,  and  the  aldermen,  with 
mayor'tod  the^common  council  ^  to.me^  him  at  the  guildhaH; 
common     ^herc,  after  many  excuses  for  the  work  of  the  other 

council,  ^     '  ■' 

excuses      ^j  i^  they  plighted  their  troth  each  to  other  in  audi 
past,  and    a  manner,  for  the  perfect  union  and  adhering  to  eadi 
suud 'by     other  for  the  future,  that,  as  soon  as  they  came  froD 
th^by"^  thence,  the  lord  mayor  attended  the  general  to  his 
'*^°'-         lodghigB,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  proclaimed,  and 
testified  to  .the  town  and  kingdom,  that  the  armj 
Great  re.    and  the  City  were  of  one  mind.    And,  as  soon  as  the 
it%"    erening  came,  there  was  a  continued  light  of  bon. 
°^^°  '^     fires  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs,  with  such  as 
^laiversal  exdamation   of  joy,  as:  had  nev&f  been 
known,  and  cannot  be  expressed,  with  such  ridfoi- 
loos  signs  ^  of  seorn  and  contempt  of  the  parliament, 
as  testified  the  no^egard,  or  rather  the  notable 'de- 
testation they  had  of  it ;  there  bdng  scarce  a  hM^ 
^t  which  they  did  not  roast  a  rump,  and  pieces-  of 
4esh  made  like  one ;  ''  which,"  they  said^  '*  wia#  for 
^  the  celebration    of  the    funeral    of  the  parlia- 

K  with  the  lord  mayor]  Not  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 

m  MS.  1  the  other  day]  yesterday 

^   him,   and   the    aldermen,  ^  >igBs]  expreaaipna              '^ 
with  the  common  council]  the 
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^^/ment:"  and  thei^  con  be  no*  invrentaoQ  o£' fancy,  hook 
>vi*,  or  ribaldry,  that  wbb  not  tbat  night' exeviued     ^^' 


ttf  ctefiime  the  parliament,  and  to  magnify  the  ge^    '^^®* 


'  f 'In  woh  a  huddle  and  raixinre  of  loose  people  .of 
ail  conditions,  and  such  Jt  transport  of  affieolions,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise -fant' that  some  meo'  would 
drink  the  king's  health ;  which  was  taken  no  notice 
4Mi%  imr-was  it  known  that  one  person  of  condition 
flUd^'onoe  preaame  to  mention  him.    All  this,  how 
ttuch  soever  it  amased  and  distracted  the  pariia* 
roeiit,  did  not  so  dishearten  them,  imt  that  they  con- 
tniued  still  to  sit,  and  proceeded  in  all  things  with 
•heir  nsual  confidence.     They  were  not  willing  to 
deapair  of  Tecorermg  their  general  again  to  them ; 
and,  to  that  purpose,  they  sent  a  committee  to  treat  The  pftriia. 
with  him,  and  to  make  all  such  profiers  to  him  as^^^e^^. 
they  conceived  were  most  like  to  comply  with  WsJJlJJ^Ji^ 
amintion  ^.    The  ^itertainment  he  gave  this  com-  He  engaget 
mittee,  was  the  engaging  them  in  a  conference  with  coo^reoce 
another  committee  of  the  excluded  members^  to  the  ]^c,u^* 
end  that  he  might  be  satisfied  by  hearing  both,  how  m^mben. 
one  coald  have  right  to  sit  there  as  a  parliament, 
and  the  other  be  excluded :  and  when  he  had  heard 
them  >  all,  he  made  no  scrupk  to  declare,  **  that  in 
*^  jurtice  the  secluded  members  ought  to  be  admitted 
*^  ibefore  the  calling  another  parliament,  and  the  disp- 
**  solution  of  this  »." 

After  be  had  put  the  city  into  the  posture  they 

'  nor  was  it  known  that  one  parliament,  and  the  dissolution 

person  of  condition  did]  nor  did  of  this]   but  that  matter  was 

one  person  of  condition  now  over,  by  his  having  required 

^  ambit!6n]  /If i9.  adds:  or  to  the  calling  another  parliament, 

satisfy  his  ibsatiable  avarice  and  the  dissolution  of  this. 

■^  before  the  calling  another 


4ia 
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BOOK  desired,  and  found  no  danger  threatened  hint  Iron 
'    thence  ^  he  returned  again  to  his  quarters  in  WTiite- 


^^^^'    ban,  and  dispoBed  his  army  to  those  posts  wfakrh  he 
to  White-  judged  most  convenient.     He  then  sent  for    the 

slldtfor    ^^0*'''^"  o^  *^  parliament  to  come  to  him,   and 

menben  of  numj  others  who  had  been  excluded,  and  lamented 

ties.  ^'    **  the  sad  condition  the  kingdom  was  in,  which  he 

^'  principally  imputed  to  the  disunion  and  divisimis 

■**  which  had  arisen  in  paiiiament  among  those  wiio 

*^  were  faithful  to  the  commonwealth :  that  he  had 

**  had  many  conferences  with  them  togetiier,  and  was 

<<  satisfied  by  those  gentlemen,  who  had  been  ex- 

^*  eluded,  of  their  integrity ;  and  therefore  he  had 

**  desired  this  conference  between  them,  that   he 

might  comipunicate  his  own  thoughts  to  them; 

in  doing  whereof,  that  he  might  not  be  mistaken 

*^  in  his  delivery,  or  misapprehended  in  his  expres- 

He  deliver!  tt  gjons,  as  he  had  lately  been,  he  had  put  what  he 

bit  miiKl  to  •  .  • 

tiiem  in  a   *f  had  a  mind  to  say  in  writing  */'  which  he  com- 
'**^^'       manded  his  secretary  to  read  to  them :  and  was  as 


M 


€* 


follows.  P 

®  from  thence]  from  any 
place 

p  and  was  as  follows.]  This 
speech  of  general  Monk's  was 
printed  hff  his  order  for  John 
Playfordf  in  the  Temple,  1659; 
from  whence  it  is  presumed  the 
noble  editors  of  this  fustory  ob^ 
tinned  it.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  it  by  lord  da^ 
rendon  in  his  MS.r  The  writ- 
ing imported,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation  lay  now  in 
their  hands,  and  that  be  was 
assured  they  would  become 
roakers-up  of  its  woful  breaches, 
in  pursuit  whereof  they  would 
be  sure  of  all  his  service,  and 


he   should  think  all  h\s   imlns 
well  spent ;  that  he  would  im- 
pose nothing  upon  tbein,  but 
took    leave    to    put    them    in 
mind,  that  the  old  foundations 
upon  which    the    government 
had   heretofore   stood  were  so 
totally  broken   dqwn   and  de- 
molished,  that  in  the   eye  of 
human  reason  they  could  never 
be  reediiied  and   restored   but 
in  the  ruin  of  the  nation  ;  that 
the  interest  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don would  be  best  preserved 
by  the  government  of  a  com- 
monwealth, which  was  the  only 
means  to  make  that  city  to  be 
the  bank  for  the  whole  trade  of 
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''  Gentlemen, 

.  ^*  You  are  not,  I  hope,  ignonmt,  what  care  and 
**  .endeavours  have  been  used,  and  means  essayed, 
**:  for  healing  the  breaches  of  our  divisions  amongst 
^  ourselves ;  and  that  in  order  thereunto  divers  con- 
ferences have  been  procured  between  you,  though 
to:  small  effect:  yet  having  at  length  received 
*<  fuller  satisfaction,  from  those  worthy  gentlemen 
**  that  were  secluded,  than  formerly ;  I  was  bold  to 
*'  put  you  all  to  the  trouble  of  this  meeting,  that  I 
'^  might  open  myself  to  you  aU,  even  with  more  free- 
''  dom  than  formerly :  but  lest  I  might  be  misappre- 
^  ben^d  or  mistaken,  as  of  late  it  befell  me,  I  have 
committed  to  writing  the  heads  of  what  L  intended 
to  discourse  to  you,  and  desire  it  may  be  read 
openly  to  you  all. 


« 


« 


«< 


"  Gentlemen, 

**  It  appears  unto  me,  by  what  I  have  heard  from 
you  and  the  whole  nation,  that  the  peace  and 
happy  settlement  of  these  bleeding  nations,  next 
**  under  Grod,  lieth  in  your  hands.  And  when  I 
**  consider  that  wisdom,  piety,  and  self-denid,  which 
**  I  have  reason  to  be  confident  lodgeth  in  you,  and 
^*  how  gre^t  a  share  of  the  nation's  sufferings  will 
**  fall  upon  you,  in  case  the  Lord  deny  us  now  a 


if 


<« 
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ChristiBodoED ;  that  be  thought 
a  moderate,  not  a  rigid  presby- 
terian  government  would  be 
moat  acceptable,  and  the  beat 
way  of  settlement  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church;  that  their  care 
would  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  conduct  of  the  army,  and 
to  provide  maintenance  for  the 
forces ,  fafy.  sea  and  hmd ;  and 


concluded  with  a  desire  that 
they  would  put  a  period  to  the 
present  parliament,  and  give 
order  for  the  calling  another 
that  might  make  a  perfect  set- 
tlement, to  which  all  men  might 
submit.  There  was  no  dissi- 
mulation in  this, &c. <ump.4\7t 
I.  14. 


€4 
«< 

it 
« 
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BOOM  ^  aelClBBMrt»  I  am  a  rery  good  hopcB,  tit^ni 
^^^'    «  be  fisund  itt'  jqvl  'dl' weh  «dtiii|^  tkwetet^o 
1660.    «  4hese  pooe  Qations^aiid  toirards  one  aaotlier^ 
<^  you  will  tiecame  faealm^  uidanabars  np^o^? 
**  iFofiil  breachesi    And  kha*  wdi  an  oppoctu 
nmy  cleariy  appear  to  be  in  jour  hands,  I  tbd 
good  to  assure  jhmi^  and  that  in  the  pteaenoe 
God,  that  I  have  nothing  before  my  eyes 
God's   gloiy,  and  the  settlement  of  thea^   ns 
tiotis  upon  commonwealth  fouiidati(HiB.    Iti   p9t< 
suit  when9of  I  shall  thiiriL  notldi^  too  dear ;  ml 
for  my  own  particuhur,  I  shall  livow  mjrself  dewi 
**  at  your  feet  to  be  any  tMng  or  nothing  in  order 
'<  to  these  gireat  ends.    As  to  iihe  way  of  Mxsn 
*^  settlement,  far  be  it  from  me  to  impose  miy  thing; 
*^  I  desire  you  may  be  in  perfect  freedom ;  only  give 
*'  me  leave  to  mind  yois,  that  the  old  foundations 
are  by  God's  providence  so  broken,  that,  in  the 
eye  of  reascm,  they  cannot  be  restored'  but  upon 
'^  the  ruins  of  the  people  of  these  nations,  chat  have 
engaged  fior  their  rights,  in  defence  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  great  tmd  main  ends  of  the  €ii$¥e- 
nant,fer  Onking  and  making  the  Ldrdls  name  one 
^*  in  the  tifiree  nations :  'and:  also  the-  liberty  df  the 
peoj^'s  representativeB  in  parliament  will  be  cer- 
tainly lost ;  for  if  the  people  #nd,  that  after  so 
^'  long  and  bloody  a  war  against  die  king  for  break- 
^*  ing  in  upN>n  their  liberties,  yet  at' last  he  muM  be 
^*  taken  in  again,  it  will  be  out  of  question,  and  is 
**  most  manifest,  he  may  ibr  the  ftitune  gor^m^f 
^^  his  will,  dispose  of  parliaments  and  parMament- 
**  men  as  he  pleaseth,  and  yet  the  people  will  never 
«  more  rise  for  assistance. 

*^  And  as  to  the  interest  of  this  fiEunous  dty,  (which 
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Mthbtfcn  in  ell  acea  the  bidnraric  of  pniiantents,  book 
ittd'  unto  whom  I  am  fbr  their  great  affeotion  so 


leeply  engaged,)  certainly  it  must  lie-  in  a  com-  '^^®* 
^on  wealth ;  that  government  only  being  capable 
llei.make  them,  through  tfieLord^s  blessing,  the 
IBiQtropolis  and  bank  of  the  trade  fisr  all  Chrirten- 
4oni ;  wherennto  (Sod  and  nature  hath  fitted  them 
td)ove  others. 

\  f^  And  as  to  agovemment  in  the  churchy  the  want 
fVrhereof  hath  been  no  small  caose  of  these  notions* 
|(4istractions,  it  is  most  manifest^  that  if  it  be  roo- 
'  narchical  in  the  state*  the  church  must  follour,  and 
l^prdaidy  must  be  broi^ht  in ;  which  these  nations, 
\  i  know,  cannot  bear,  and  agaimt  which  they  have 
*  80  solemnly  sworn. 

^VAnd  indeed  moderate,  not  rigid  presfayterian 
^'government,  with  a  sufficient  liberty  for  con- 
^  sciences  truly  tender,  appears  at  present  to  be 
''the  most  indifferent  and  acceptable  way  to  the 
^  church's  settlement, 

**  The  main  thing  that  seems  to  lie  in  the  way  is 
^  the  interest  of  the  lords,  -even  -of  those  lords  who 
^  hav^  shewed  theAiseives  noUe  indeed,  by  joining 
^  with  the  people^  and  in  defence  of  those  just  rights 
''  have  adventured  their  dearest  blood  and  large 
''  estates.  To  that  I  shall  only  say,  that  though  the 
''  state  of  these  nations  be  such,  as  cannot  bear  their 
^  sitting  in  a  distinct  house ;  yet,  c^tainly,  the  wis- 
''  dom  of  parliament  will  find  out  such  hereditary 
'*  marks  of  honour  for  them,  as  may  make  them 
^  more  noble  in  after  ages. 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  tFpon  the  whole  matter,  the  best  result  that  I 
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BOOR  '*  can  make  at  present  tor  the  peace  of  these  natioa^ 
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L.  ^*  will  be»  in  my  opinion,  that  you  forthwith  go  to 

1660.    «  sit  together  in  parliament,  in  order, 

1.  <<  To  the  settling  the  conduct  of  the  armies  of 
^  the  three  nations  in  that  manner,  as  thej  may  he 
**  serviceaUe  to  the,  peace  and  safety  of  them,  and 
^  n6t  to  its  own  and  the  nation's  ruin,  hy  fiM^taoD 
**  and  division. 

2.  **  To  the^  providing  sufficient  maintenance  fix* 
**  them ;  that  is,  for  the  forces  by  land^  and  far  the 

navy  by  the  sea,  and  all  the  arrears  of  both,  and 
other  contingencies  of  the  government. 
8.  *'  To  the  appointing  a  council  of  state  with  au- 
thority to  settle  the  civil  government  and  judica- 
'*  tories  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  take  care 
for  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  summoning  a  per* 
**  liament  of  these  three  nations  united,  to  meet  at 
Westminster  .the  SOth  day  of  April  next,  with 
such  qualifications  as  may  seciure  the  public  cause 
we  are  all  engaged  in,  and  according  to  such  dis- 
**  tributions  as  were  used  in  the  year  1654.    Which 
*'  parliament  so  called  may  m^t  and  act  in  freedom, 
^*  for  the  more  full  establishing  of  this  common- 
'*  wealth,  without  a  king,  single  person,  or  house  of 
•*  lords. 

4.  **  To  a  legal  dissolution  of  this  pi^rliament,  to 
**  make  way  for  succession  of  parliaments. 

« 

**  And  in  order  to  these  good  ends,  the  guards 
**  will  not  only  willingly  admit  you,  but  faithfully 
^  both  myself,  and  every  the  officers  under  my  com- 
*^  mand ;  and  I  believe  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
**  the  three  nations  wiU  spend  their  Uood  for  you 
'^  and  successive  parliaments. 

**  If  your  conjunction  be  directed  to  this  end,  jon 
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Divers  who  heard  this,  thought  i  there  was  no 
dissimulation  in  it%  in  order  to  cover  and  conceil 
his  good  intentions  for  the  king :  for,  without  doubts 
he  had  not  to  this  hour  seemed  to  them  to  have* 
any  purpose  or  thought  to  seirve  bim^  but  appeared 
to  be  really^  of  the  opinion  he  exiH*essed  in  hiti  paper, 
that  it  was  a  work  impossible.  So  that  they  thought 
he  desired "  nothing,  but  that  he  might  see  a  caw^ 
monwealth  established  in  such  a  model  as  Hdland 
was,  where  he  had  been  bred;  and  that  himadf 
might  enjoy  the  authority  and  fXace  which  the 
prince  of  Orange  possessed  in  that  government.  He 
had  not,  from  iris  marching  out  of  Scotland  to  this 
time,  had  much  public  conversation  '  with  any  pekv 
sons  who  had  served  the  king  v ;  nor  had  he  hlther- 

1    Divers    who    heard    this,  but  was  really 

thought}  Not  in  MS.  .  "    So  that  they  thought   he 

'  in  it]  in  this  desired]  And  desired 

"  seemed  to  them  to  have]  ^  much  public  conversation] 

entertained  any  conversation 

*  but  appeared  to  be  really]  >  served  the  king]  MS.  adds: 

VOL.  vu.  E  e 
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''  may  part  hmiouratay,  having  lAade  a  fair  step  to  book 
^*  the  settlement  6f  these  nations,  by  making  a  way 
**  for  successive  .parliaments. 

'*  But  I  must  needs  say,  that  if  any  different 
^  counsel  should  be  taken,  (which  I  have  no  reasoh 
**  to  fear,)  these  nations  would  presently  be  thrown 
^*  back  into  force  and  violence,  and  all  hopes  of  this 
^  much  desired  establishment  buried  in  disorder; 
^*  which  the  Lord  in  his  great  mercy  I  hope  will 
**  prevent.  And  so  God  speed  you  well  together^ 
**  and  unite  your  hearts  for  the  preservaticm  of  peace 
**  and  settlement  of  these  nations,  to  his  glory,  and 

yours,  and  all  our  comforts." 
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BOOK  to,  or,  for  some  time  after,  did  he  set  one  of  the 
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king's  friends  at  liberty,  though  all  the  prisons  were 


1 660.  fjiii  Qf  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  eveiy 
day  committed  by  the  rump  parliament ' ;  and  with 
them  ^  it  was  guilt  enough  to  be  suspected  hot  Co 
wish  for  the  king's  restoration. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  above  mentioned  was 
ended  with  the  members  of  the  parliament,  th^ 
The  Mciud.  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  year   1648>  re- 
go  uTthe "  paired  to  the  house  on  Feb.  the  21st  \  and  without 
^*^°^'       any  interruption,  which  they  had  hitherto  found, 
Their        took  their  places ;  and  being  superior  in  number  to 
tionl^ere.  the  rcst,  they  first  repealed  and  abolished  all  the  or- 
ders by  which  they  had  been  excluded ;  then  they 
provided  for  him  who  had   so  well  provided   for 
them,  by  renewing  and  enlarging  the  general's  com- 
mission, and  revoking  all  other  commissions  which 
had  been  granted  to  any  to  meddle  with,  or  assign 
quarters  to  any  part  of  the  forces. 

They  who  had  sat  before,  had  put  the  whole  mi- 
litia of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  sectaries,  per- 
sons generally  ^  of  no  degree  or  quality,  and  noto- 
rious only  for  some  new  tenet  in  religion,  and  for 
some  barbarity  exercised  upon  the  king's  party.  All 
these  commissions  were  revoked,  and  the  militia 
put  under  the  government  of  the  nobility  and  prin- 
cipal gentry  throughout  the  kingdom;  yet  with 
this  care  and  exception,  that  no  person  should  be 
capable  of  being  trusted  in  that  province,  who  did 
not  first  declare  under  his  hand,  ^^  that  he  did  Con- 


or indeed  had  he  acquaiatance        »  with  them]  Not  in  MS, 
with  any  such  ^  on  Feb.  the  21st]  Not  in 

*  by  the  rump  parliameat]  MS. 
Not  in  MS.  c  generally]  Not  in  MS. 
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'  ^  fess,  and  acknowledge,  that  the  war  raised  by  the  book 
^  *^  two  houses  of  parliament  against  the  late  king. 
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**  was  just,  and  lawful,  until  such  time  as  force  and    '  ^^* 
'*  violence  was  used  upon  the  parliament  in  the  jear 
«  1648." 

In  the  last  place,  thej  raised  an  assessment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  month,  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  army;  and  defraying  the  public  expenses 
for  six  months,  to  which  the  whole  kingdom  will- 
ingly submitted ;  and  the  city  of  London,  upon  the 
credit  and  security  of  that  iact,  advanced  as  much 
ready  money  as  they  were  desired ;  and  having  thus 
far  redressed  what  was  past,  and  provided  as  well 
as  they  could  for  the  future,  they  issued  out  writs  They  issue 
to  call  a  parliament,  to  meet  upon  the  five  and  twen^-  new  ^\\i 
tieth  day  of  April  next  ensuing,  (being  April  l660,)^^*,t.*"^ 
and  then,  on  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  day  of  ^'"J^"**^?;^ 
March,  after  they  had  appointed  a  council  of  state,* new conn- 
of  which  there  were  many  sober  and  honest  gentle* 
men,  who  did  not  wish  the  king  ill,  they  dissolved 
that  present  parliament,  against  all  the  importuni- 
ties used  by  the  sectaries,  (who  in  multitudes  flocked 
t(^ther,  and  made  addresses  in  the  name  of  their 
party  in  the  city  of  London  \  that  they  would  not 
dissolve  themselves,)  but  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  who,  notwithstanding 
their  very  different  affections,  expectations,  and  de-- 
signs,  were  unanimous  in  their  weariness  and  detes- 
tation of  the  long  parliament. 

When  the  king,  who  had  rather  an  imagination,.The  king's 
than  an  expectation,  that  the  march  of  general  Monk  Bmsseis 
to  London  with  his  army  might  produce  some  altera- J;;;^j;«  ***** 

«*  in  the  name  of  their  party     name  of  the  city  of  London 
in  the  city  of  London]  in  the 
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900K  tion  that  might  be  usefiil  to  him,  heard  of  his 

submission  to  the  parliament,  and  of  his  entering 


1660.    ^||g  ^||.y^  QU^  disarming  it,  the  commitment  of  the 
{Hrincipal  citizens,  and  breaking  their  gates  and  port- 
cullises, all  the  little  remainder  of  his  hopes'  "was  ex- 
tinguished, and  he  had  nothing  left  before  his  ^es 
but  a  perpetual  exile,  attended  with  all  those  dis- 
comforts,  whereof  he  had  too  long  experience,  and 
which,  he   must  now  expect,  would  be  improved 
with  the  worst  circumstances  of  neglect,  which  use 
to  wait  upon  that  condition.     A  greater  consterna- 
tion i|nd  dejection  of  mind  cannot  be  imagined  than 
at  that  time  covered  the  small  court  ^  of  the  king; 
but  God  did  not  suffer  him  long  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  that  melancholic  cloud.     As  the  general's  second 
march  into  the  city  was  within  two  or  three  dajs ' 
after  his  first,  and  dispelled  the  mists  and  fc^  which 
the  other  had  raised,  so  the  very  evening  of  that 
The  king    day  which  had  brought  the  news  of  the  first  in  the 
•ame  day  of  momiug,  brought  likewise  an  account  to  his  majesty 
mmrebVof  of  the  sccoud,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  bells, 
Xto'tte '^  and  bonfires,  and  burning  of  rumps,  and  such  oth^ 
eitj.         additions,  as  might  reasonably  be  true,  and  which  a 
willing  relator  w6uld  not  omit. 

When  it  begun  to  be  dark,  the  lord  marquis  of 
Ormond  brought  a  young  man  with  him  to  the 
chancellor's  lodging  at  Brussels;  which  was  under 
the  king's  bedchamber,  and  to  which  his  majesty 
every  day  vouchsafed  to  come  for  the  dcfispatch  of 
any  business.  The  marquis  said  no  more  but  **  that 
**  that  man  had  formerly  been  an  officer  under  him, 
**  and  he  believed  he  was  an  honest  man ;  besides, 

^  small  court]  whole  court         the  very  next  day 
'  within  two  or  three  days] 
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**-  that  he  brought  a  Une  or  two  of  credit  from  a  per-  book 
*^  son  they  would  both  believe ;  but  that  his  dis- 1_ 


u 


"  course  was  so  strange  and  extravagant,  that  he    '^^^• 
**  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it ;  however,  he  would 
**  call  the  king  to  judge  f  and  so  went  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  man  there,  and  immediately  i*e- 
tumed  with  the  king. 

The  man's  name  was  Baily ;  who  had  lived  most 
in  Ireland,  and  had  served  there  as  a  foot-officer 
tinder  the  marquis.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  drank 
much,  or  slept  little :  his  relation  was,  *^  that  in  the 
**  afternoon  of  such  a  day,  he  was  with  sir  John 
Stephens  in  Lambeth  house,  used  then  as  a  prison 
for  many  of  the  king's  friends ;  where,  whilst  they 
were  in  conference  together,  news  was  brought 
**  into  the  house  by  several  persons,  that  the  general 
"  was  marched  with  his  whole  army  into  the  city, 
(it  being  within  two  or  three  days  ^  after  he  had 
been  there,  and  broke  down  their  gates,  and  pulled 
down  their  posts,)  and  that  he  had  a  conference 
*^  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen ;  which  was  no 
**  sooner  ended,  but  that  all  the  city  bells  rang  out ; 
"  and  he  heard  the  bells  very  plain  at  Lambeth : 
"  and  that  he  stayed  there  so  late,  till  they  saw  the 
*^  bonfires  burning  and  flaming  in  the  city :  upon 
*•  which  sir  John  Stephens  had  desired  him,  that  he 
•*  would  immediately  cross  the  river,  and  go  into 
*^  London,  and  inquire  what  the  matter  was ;  and 
"  if  he  found  any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  that  he 
**  would  take  post,  and  make  all  possible  haste  to 
'*  Brussels,  that  the  king  might  be  informed  of  it ; 
**  and  so  gave  him  a  short  note  in  writing  to  the 

s  within  two  or  three  days]  the  very  next  day 
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BOOK  *'  marquis  of  Ormond,  that  he  might  believe  all  that 

L.  "  the  messenger  would  inform  him :  that  thereupon 

1 660.  u  jjg  went  over  the  river,  walked  through  Cheap- 
^  side,  saw  the  bonfires,  and  the  king^s  health  drank 
**  in  several  places,  heard  all  that  the  general  had 
*^  done,  and  brought  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the 
'<  general  had  sent  to  the  parliament,  at  the  time 
*•  when  he  returned  with  his  army  into  the  city; 
*^  and  then  told  many  things,  which  were/'  he  said, 
*^  publicly  spoken,  concerning  sending  for  the  king: 
**  that  then  he  took  post  for  Dover,  and  hired  a  bark 
"  that  brought  him  to  Ostend/' 

The  time  was  so  short  from  the  hour  he  leffc  Lon- 
don, that  the  expedition  of  his  journey  was  incredi- 
ble; nor  could  any  man  undertake  to  come  from 
thence  in  so  short  a  time,  upon  the  most  important 
affair,  and  for  the  greatest  reward.     It  was  evident 
by  many  pauses  and  hesitations  in  his  discourse,  and 
some  repetitions,  that  the  man  was  not  composed, 
and  at  best  wanted  sleep ;  yet  his  relation  could  not 
be  a  mere  fiction  and  imagination.     Sir  John  Ste- 
phens was  a  man  well  known  to  his  majesty,  and 
the  other  two;  and  had  been  sent  over  lately  by 
the  king,  with  some  advice  to  his  friends ;  and  it 
was  well  known,  that  he  had  been  apprehended  at 
his  landing,   and   was   sent  prisoner  to  Lambeth 
house.     And  though  he  had  not  mentioned  in  his 
note  any  particulars,  yet  he  had  given  him  credit, 
and  nothing  but  the   man's  own  devotion  to  the 
king  could  reasonably  tempt  him  to  undertake  so 
hazardous  and  chargeable  a  journey.     Then  the  ge- 
neral's letter  to  the  parliament  was  of  the  highest 
moment,  and  not  like  to  be  feigned ;  and  upon  the 
whole  matter,  the  king  thought  he  had  ailment 
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to  raise  his  own  spirits^  and  that  he  should  do  but  book 

.  xvx. 

jtxstly  in  communicating  'his  intelligence  to  his  dis-. 

pirited  family  and  servants;  who,  upon  the  news 
tliereof,  were  revived  proporfionably  to  the  despair 
thej  had  swallowed ;  and,  according  to  the  temper 
of  men  who  had  lain  under  long  disconsolation^ 
thought  all  their  sufferings  over;  and  laid  in  a 
stock  of  such  vast  hopes,  as  would  be  very  hard  for 
any  success  to  procure  satisfaction  for.  ^ 

Sut  the  king,  who  thanked  God  for  this  new 
dawning  of  hope,  and  was  much  refreshed  .with  this 
unexpected  alteration,  was  yqt  restrained  from  any 
confidence  that  this  would  produce  any  such  revo- 
lution as  would  be  sufficient  to  do  his  work,  towards 
iv'hich  he  saw  cause  enough  to  despair  of  assistance 
from  any  foreign  power.     The  most  that  he  could 
collect  from  the  general's  letter,  besides  the  suppressr 
iDg  the  present  tyranny  of  the  rump^  parliament, 
was,  that,  possibly,  at  last  ^  the  excluded  members 
might  be  again  admitted,  and,  it  may  be,  able  to 
govern  that  council.     And  even  this  administered 
no  solid  ground  of  comfort  or  confidence  to  his  ma- 
jesty.    Several  of  those  excluded  members  had  not 
been  true  members  of  parliament,  but  elected,  after 
the  end  of  the  v^ar,  into  their  places  who  had  been 
expelled  for  adhering  to  the  king ;  and  so  they  had 
no  title  to  sit  there,  but  what  the  counterfeit  great 
seal  had  given  them,  without  and  against  the  king's 
authority*     It  was  thought  these  men,  with  others 
who  had  been  lawfully  chosen,  were  willing,  and 

^  such  vast  hopes,  as  would  faction  for. 
be  very  bard  for  any  success  to         ^  rump]  Not  in  MS, 
procure  satisfaction  for.]   such         ^   possibly,  at  last]   Not  in 

unreasonable  presumption,  that  MS, 


no  success  could  procure  satis* 
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BOOK  4€«Fous>  that  the  comcemiow  made  by  tlie  late  kiflf 

XVI. 


at  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  be  accepted;  wkidi  in 
1660.  truth  did»  with  the  psesetnration  of  the  name  and 
life  of  the  king,  near  as  much  establish  a  vepufaiiaai 
government,  as  was  settled  after  his  murder;  i^ 
because  they  would  inrist  upon  that,  they  were, 
with  those  circumstances  of  force  and  violenoe, 
wliich  are  formerly  mentioned,  excluded  from  the 
house;  without  which  that  horrid  villainy  coidd 
never  have  been  committed* 

Now  what  could  the  king  reasonably  expect  from 
these  men's  readmissioii  into  the  government,  bat 
that  they  would  resume  their  old  conclusions,  and 
press  him  to  consent  to  his  father's  concessions? 
which  his  late  majesty  yielded  to  with  much  less 
cheerfulness,  than  he  walked  to  the  scaffold ;  though 
it  was  upon  the  promise  of  many  powerful  men  then 
in  the  parliament^  *Hhat  he  should  not  be  obliged 
^^  to  accomplish  that  agreement."    These  revolvings 
wrought  much  upon  his  majesty,  though  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  appear  pleased  with  what  he  had 
heard,  and  to  expect  much .  greater  things  from  it ; 
which  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  contribute  to,  till  he 
should  receive  a  farther  account  from  London  of  the 
revolutions  there. 

Indeed,  when  all  his  majesty  had  heard  before 
was  confirmed  by  several  expresses,  who  passed  with 
much  freedom,  and  were  every  day  sent  by  his 
friends,  who  had  recovered  their  courage  to  the 
fM,  and  discerned  that  these  excluded  members 
were  principally  admitted  to  prepare  for  the  calling 
a  new  parliament,  and  to  be  sure  to  make  the  dis- 
solution of  this  unquestionable  and  certain,  the  king 
recovered  his  hopes  again;  which  were  every  day 
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imnreaaed  by  the  addressds  of  many  men,  who  had  book 
tiever  before  applied  themselves  to  him ;  and  many 


sent  to  him  for  his  majesty's  approbation  aind  leave  ^JL^w 
to  serve  and  sit  in  the  next  parliament.    And  from<^pp>y  ^ 
the   time  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved/ the  The  coandi 
council  of  state  behaved  themselves  very  civilly  to- Jfjj'^^* 
wards  his  majesty's  friends,  and  released  many  of  ^*^'^°' 

_  o         .  .       ,      ,         A  -^  now  to  the 

them    out  of  prison:   particularly  Annesley,  wheni^ioir'i 
president  of  the  council,  was  very  well  contented  "* 
that  the  king  should  receive  particular  information 
of  his  devotion,  and  of  his  resection  to  do  him  ser- 
vice; which  he  manifested  in  many  particulars  of 
importance,  and  had  the  courage  to  receive  k  letter 
from  his  majesty,  and  returned  a  dutiful  answer  to 
it :  all'  which  had  a  very  good  aspect,  and  seemed 
to  promise  much  good.     Vet  the  king  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  the  general's  paper,  which  he  had 
delivered  at  his  conference  with  the  members;  for 
whidi  he  could  seem  to  have'  no  temptation,  but 
his  violent  affection  to  a  commonwealth.     Few  or 
none  of  his  majesty's  friends  could  find  any  means 
of  address  to  him ;  yet  they  did  believe,  and  were 
much  the  better  for  believing  it,  that  the  king  had 
some  secret  correspondence  with  him.    And  some 
of  them  sent  to  the  king,  **  of  what  importance  It 
^  would  be,  that  he  gave  them  some  credit,  of  means 
"  of  access  to  the  general,  by  which  they  might  re- 
^  ceive  his  order  and  direction  in  such  things  as  oe- 
''  curred  on  the  sudden^  and  that  they  might  be  sure 
"  to  do  nothing  that  might  cross  any  purpose  6t  hh." 
To  which  the  king  returned  no  other  answer,  **  but 
**  that  they  should  have  patience,  and  make  no  at- 

*  could  seem  to  have]  couM  have 
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BOOK  **  tempt  whatsoever;  and  that  in  due   time  Hmj 
**  should  receive  all  advertisements  neciessary  f  i 


^  ^^'  being  not  thought  fit  to  disclaim  having  inteUigenee 
with,  or  hopes  of,  the  general ;  since  it  was  very  e¥i- 
dent,  that  the  received  opinion,  that  he  did  desigi 
to  serve  the  king,  or  that  he  would  be  at  last  oU^ 
to  do  it,  whether  he  designed  to  do  it  or  no,  did  retHj 
as  much  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  as  if  he  had  dedicated  himself  to  k 
And  the  assurance,  that  the  other  party  thougtt 
they  had  %  that  he  had  no  such  intention,  hindered 
those  obstructions,  jealousies,  and  intemiptioiis,  whid 
very  probably  might  have  lessened  his  credit  with 
his  own  army,  or  united  all  the  rest  of  the  forces 
against  him. 

There  happened  likewise  at  this  time  a  business' 
that  very  much  troubled  the  king,  and  mi^t  vay 
probably  have  destroyed  all  the  hopes  that  began  to 
flatter  him.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  the  power  and  authority  of 
those  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of  all  the 
monstrous  things  which  had  been  done,  the  highest 
despair  seized  upon  all  who  had  been  the  late  king's 
judges ;  who  were  sure  to  find  as  hard  measure  Snm 
the  secluded  members,  as  they  were  to  expect  if  the 
king  himself  had  been  restored.  And  all  they  who 
had  afterwards  concurred  with  them,  and  exercised 
the  same  power,  who  were  called  the  rump,  beUeved 
their  ruin  and  destruction  to  be  certain,  and  at  band. 
And  therefore  they  contrived  all  the  ways  they  could 
to  preserve  thanselves,  and  to  prevent  the  aissem* 


">  that  the  other  party  thought        "  a  business]  an  accident 
they  had]  that  other  men  had 
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bling  a  new  parliament ;  which  if  they  could  inter-  book- 
rupt,  they  made  no  doubt  but  the  rump  members 


would  again  resume  the  government,  notwithstanding    ^  ^^^' 
their  dissolution  by  the  power  of  the  secluded  mem- 
bers ;  who  would  then  pay  dear  for  their  presump- 
tion and  intrusion. 

To  this  purpose,  they  employed  their  agents  amoi^st 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  had  beeti 
disgracefully  removed  from  their  quarters  in  the 
Strand,  and  Westminster,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to 
London,  to  make  room  for  general  Monk's  army; 
which  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  sole  confiding 
part  of  the  army.    And  they  inflamed  these  men 
with  the  sense  of  their  own  desperate  condition ; 
who»  having  served  throughout  the  war,  should,  be- 
sides the  loss  of  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them, 
be  now  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cavaliers,  whom 
they  had  conquered,  and  who,  they  supposed,  ^  were 
implacably  incensed  against  them.     Nor  did  they 
omit  to  make  the  same  infusions  into  the  soldiers  of 
general  Monk's  army,  who  had  all  the  same  title  to  the 
same  fears  and  apprehensions.  And  when  their  minds 
were  thus  prepared,  and  ready  to  declare  upon  the 
first  opportunity,  Lambert  made  his  escape  out  of  Lambert's 
the  Tower;  his  party  having  in  all  places  so  many^Se  **" 
of  their  combination,  that  they  could  compass  their  ^**^'* 
designs  of  that  kind  whenever  they  thought  fit; 
though  the  general  had  as  great  a  jealousy  of  this 
man's  escape,  as  of  any  thing  that  could  fidl  out  to 
supplant  him.     And  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed, 
he  took  all  possible  .care  to  prevent  it :  and  they  who 
then  had  command  of  the  place  were  notoriously 

^  they  supposed  J  JVbt  m  MS, 
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BOOR  known  neither  to  loye  Lambert's  person,  nor  to  h- 
^^^'    vour  his  designs. 

1 660.       This  escape  of  Lambert  in  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
most  perilous  that  it  could  fall  out  in,  put  the  generri, 
and  the  council  of  state,  into  a  great  agonj-.      Th^ 
knew  well  what  poison  had  been  scattered  about  the 
army,  and  what  impression  it  had  made  in  the  stA- 
diers.     Lambert  was  the  most  popular  man,  and  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  them.   And  though  they 
had  lately  deserted  him,  they  had  sufficientlj  pub* 
lished  their  remorse,  and  their  detestation  of -^hose 
who  had  seduced  and  cozened  them.     So  that  there 
was  little  doubt  to  be  made,  now  he  was  at  lifoerly, 
but  that  they  would  flock  and  resort  to  him,  as  soon 
as  they  should  know  where  to  find  him.     On  the 
other  hand,  no  small  danger  was  threatened  from  the 
very  drawing  the  army  together  to  a  rendezvous  in 
order  to  prosecute  and  oppose  him,  no  man  being 
able  to  make  a  judgment  what  they  would  choose  to 
do  in  such  a  conjuncture,  when  they  were  so  fuD  of 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.     And  it  may  very  r^a^ 
sonably  be  believed,  that  if  he  had,  after  he  found 
himself  at  liberty,  lain  concealed,  till  he  had  digested 
the  method  he  meant  to  proceed  iU)  and  procured 
some  place  to  which  the  troops  might  resort  to  de- 
dare  with  him,  when  he  should  appear,  (which  had 
been  very  easy  then  for  him  to  have  done,)  he  would 
have  gone  near  to  have  shaken  at  least  p  the  model 
the  general  had  made. 

But  either  through  the  fear  of  his  security,  and 
being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  (as  all 
kind  of  treachery  was  at  that  time  veiy  active  i  of 

P  shaken  at  least]  shaken  and  dissolved 
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vhich  he  had  experience,)  or  the  presumption,  that  book 
pbe  army  would  obey  him  upon  his  first  callj  and 


hat,  if  he  could  draw  a  small  part  to  him,  the  rest     ^^^' 
HTould  never  appear  against  him;  he  precipitated 
limself  to  make  an  attempt^  before  he  was  ready  for 
it»  or  it  for  him;   and  so  put  it  into  his  enemy's 
power  to  disappoint  and  control  all  his  designs.    He 
ikayed  not  at  all  in  London,  as  it  was  his  interest,  to 
have  doneS  but  hastened  into  the  country;   and 
krusting  a  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire^  whom  he 
thought  himself  sure  of,  the  general  had  quickly  no- 
bice  in  what  quarter  he  was :  yet,  with  great  expe- 
dition, Lambert  drew  four  troops  of  the  army  to  He  4r»wi 
him»  with  which  he  had  the  courage  to  appear  near  o?  thf  m^ 
Da^entry  k.  Northamptonshire,  a  country  famous  •-;— 
for  disaffection  to  the  king,  and  for  adhering  to  the 
parliament;   where  he  presumed  he  should  be  at- 
tended by  other  parts  of  the  army^  before  it  should 
be  known  at  Whitehall  where  he  was,  and  that  any 
forces  could  be  sent  from  thence  against  him:   of 
which,  he. doubted  not,  from  his  many  friends,  he 
should  have  seasonable  notice. 

But  the  general,  upon  his  first  secret  intimation  of 
his  being  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  of  the  course  he 
meant  to  take,  had  committed  it  to  the  cbarfe  and  care  '^^^^  s^^^- 
of  colonel  Ingoldsby,  (who  was  well  known  to  be  very  ingoidsby 
willing  and  desirous  to  take  revenge  upon  Lambert,  ^irhl''" 
for  bis  malice  to  Oliver  and  Richard,  and  the  affront  m'Intrfnd 
he  had  himself  received  from  him,)  to  attend  aod  *^^J^J^ J^^ 
watch  all  his  motions  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse ;  t^^on^ 
which  was  the  more  faithful  to  him  for  having  been 


*i  as  it  was  hU  interest  to  have         '  famous]  in^mously  famous 
done]  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
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BOOK  before  seduced  by  Lambert  to  desert  him.  Ingoldsbj, 
'    being  joined  with  a  good  body  of  foot  under  colood 
^^^^*    Streater/  used  so  much  diligence  in  waiting  upos 
Lambert's  motion,  before  he  was  suspected  to  be  so 
near,  that  one  of  Lambert's  four  captains  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  forlorn  hope ;  who  made  him  pri- 
soner, and  brought  him  to  their  colonel.      The  cap- 
tain was  very  well  known  to  Ingoldsby ;  who,  after 
some  conference  Mrith  him,  gave  him  his   libertjr, 
upon  his  promise,  **  that  he  would  himself  retire  to 
*^  his  house,  and  send  his  troop  to  obey  his  com- 
One  of       <<  mands ;"  which  promise  he  observed;  and  the  next 

Lambert's  ,  *^  . 

troopt  re-   day  his  troop,  under  his  comet  and  quartermast^, 
goidtby:  °~came  to  Ingoldsby,  and  informed  him  where  Lam- 
bert was.     He  thereupon  made  haste,  and  was  in 
his  view,  before  the  other  had  notice  that  he  was 
pursued  by  him. 

Lambert,  surprised  with  this  discovery,  and  find- 
ing that  one  of  his  troops  had  forsaken  him,  saw  his 
enemy  much  superior  to  him  in  number ;  and  thcre^ 
fore  sent  to  desire  that  they  might  treat  together; 
which  the  other  was  content  to  do.  Lambert  pro- 
posed to  him,  **'  that  they  might  restore  Richard  to 
^*  be  protector ;"  and  promised  to  unite  all  his  credit 
to  the  support  of  that  interest.  But  Ingoldsby  (be- 
sides that  he  well  understood  the  folly  and  impossi' 
bility  of  that  undertaking)  had  devoted  himself  to  a 
better  interest ;  and  adhered  to  the  general,  because 
he  presumed  that  he  did  intend  to  serve  the  king. 
And  Ml-     and  so  rejected  this   overture.     Whereupon   both 

other  also.  .  ■»         /•    -,  -,  i  «-r^ 

parties  prepared  to  fight,  when  another  of  Lambert's 
troops  forsaking  him,  and  putting  themselves  under 

"  being  joined  with  a  good     Streater,]  Not  in  MS. 
body    of    foot    under    colonel 
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liis  enemy,  he  concluded,  that  his  safety  would  de-  book 
[lend   upon  his  flight;  which  he  thought  to  secure L. 


by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.     But  Ingoldsby  keep*  jj^^' 
in^  his  eye  still  upon  him,  and  being  as  well  horsed,  »<hi  bb 
overtook  him,  and  made  him  his  prisoner,  after  hej!.';:^'"' 
had   in  vain  used  great  and  much  importunity  to"^^** 
him,  that  he  would  permit  him  to  escape.  ^*^n* 

With  him  were  taken  Cobbet  \  Creed,  and  some 
other  officers  of  the  greatest  interest  with  the  fanatic 
part  of  the  army,  and  who  were  most  apprehended 
by  the  general,  in  a  time  when  all  the  ways  were 
full  of  soldiers  endeavouring  to  repair  to  them :  so 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  crushed  in  that  instant, 
they  would,  in  very  few  days,  have  appeared  very 
formidable.     Ingoldsby  returned  to  London,  and 
brought  his  prisoners  to  the  privy  council;  who  com- 
mitted Lambert  again  to  the  Tower  with  a  stricter 
charge,  with  some  other  of  the  officers ;  and  sent  the 
rest  to  other  prisons.     This  very  seasonable  victory 
looked  to  all  men  as  a  happy  omen  to  the  succeed- 
ing parliament ;  which  was  to  assemble  spon  after  " 
the  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  council ;  and 
would  not  have  appeteed  with  the  same  cheerful- 
ness, if  Lambert  had  remained  stiU  in  arms,  or,  in 
truth,  if  he  had  been  still  at  liberty. 

^In  this  short  interval  between  the  return. of  the 
seduded  members,  and  the  convention  of  the  new 


^  Cobbet]  Oakes  Axtell,  Cob-  tion  of  the  new  parliament,  the 

bjet  council  of  state  did  many  pru- 

»  soon  after]  the  next  day  dent  notions,  which  were  good 

after  presages  that  the  future  coun- 

*  In  this  short  interval — with  sels  would  proceed  with  mode- 
moderation.]  Thus  in  MS. :  In  ration.   They  released  &c.  as  in 
this  interval  between  the  disso-  page  432.  line  6. 
luUon  of  the  last  and  conven- 
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BOOK  parliaaient,  many  pradent  actions  and  alterauoK 
'*     "      what  have  been  already  mentioned)  woe 


Tbe^^^ia-  ^^^fS^^  ^J  ^^^^  pariiamj»it>  before  it .  was  diaacdTcd, 
ment'tMid  and  finished  after  wards .  by  the  council   of  stale; 

council  o^         ,  .  ,  ,  1  -I        *» 

state's  pro.  which  wcre  good  presages^  that  the  fqture  csouncib 
tioM?''     would   proceed  with    moderation.     They    rdeased 
Before  tiie  ^{j^  Qeorgc  Booth  fVom  his  imprisonment,  that  he 
of  the  new  might  bc  clected  to  sit  in  the.  ensuing  parliament, 
they'refeMe  as  hc  shortly  after  was ;  and  they  set  at  libort]^  afl 
itooTiT&c.  those  who  had  been  committed  £Dr  adhering  to  Ub. 
Those  of  the  king's  party  who  had  sheltered  then- 
selves  in  obscurity,  appeared  now  abroad,  and  god- 
varsed  without  control;   and  Mr.  Mordaant»  who 
was  known  to  be  entirely  trusted  by  the  kii^,  walk- 
ed into  all  places  with  freedom ;  and  many  of  the 
council,  and  some  oiBoers  of  the  army,  as  Ingoldsbf 
and  Huntington,  &cc.  made,  through  him,  tender  of 
their  services  to  the  king. 
Tbeyreform     But  that  which  sccmcd  of  most  importance,  vm 

the  navy  by  ,  ,  ,  * 

making  the  retormation  they  made  in  the  navy ;  which  wis 
Mountagne  A^U  of  Sectaries,  and  under  the  government  of  those 
admirals.    ^|^  ^f  ^  ^^^  ^^^  declared  the  most  repuhlican. 

The  present  fleet  prepared  for  the  sumnaar  secvioe 
was  under  the  command  of  vice-admiral  Xiawson; 
an  excellent  seaman,  but  then  a  notorious  anabap- 
tist ;  who  had  filled  the  fleet  with  officers  and  nsiaii- 
ners  of  the  same  principles.  And  they  well  remem- 
bered, how  he  had  lately  besieged  the  city ;  and,  by 
the  power,  of  his  fleet,,  given  that  turn  which,  he^^ed 
to  ruin  the  committee  of  safety,  and  restore  the 
rump  parliament  to  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion ;  for  which  he  stood  hig^  in  reputation  with  all 
that  party.  The  parliament  resolved,  though  they 
thought  it  not  fit  or  safe  to  remove  Lawson,  yet  so 
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for  to  edipse  him,  that  he  should  not  hare  it  so  ab-  book 

XVI 

solutely  in  his  power  to  control  them,  as  he  had 


doDe  the  committee  of  safety  3^.     In  order  to  this    ^^^^' 

tbey  conchided,  that  they  would  call  Mountague, 

ivhc  had  lain  privatdy  in  his  own  house,  under  a 

cknid,  and  jealousy  of  being  inclined  too  much  to 

the  king,  and  made  him  and  the  general  (who  was 

not  to  be  left  out  in  any  thing)  joint  admirals  of  the 

fleet;  whereby  Mountague  only  would  go  to  sea, 

and  have  the  ships  under  his  command ;  by  which 

he  might  take  care  for  good  officers,  and  seamen, 

for  such  other  ships  as  they  meant  to  add  to  the 

fleet,  and  would  be  able  to  observe,  if  not  reform  the 

rest.   Mountague  sent  privately  over  to  the  king  for 

his  approbation,  before  he  would  accept  the  charge ; 

which  being  speedily  sent  to  him,  he  came  to  Lon-^ 

don,  and  entered  into  that  joint  command  with  the 

general ;  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  put  the 

fleet  into  so  good  order,  that  he  might  comfortably 

serve  in  it.     Since  there  was  no  man  who  betook 

himself  to  his  majesty's  service  with  more  generosity 

than  this  gentleman,  it  is  fit  in  this  place  to  enlarge 

concerning  him,  and  the  correspondence  which  he 

held  with  the  king. 

Mountague  was  of  a  noble  family,  of  which  some  An  Mcooiit 
were  too  much  addicted  to  innovations  in  religion,  Moonugae. 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  trouUes,  appeared 
against  the  king ;  though  his  father,  who  had  been 
long  a  servant  to  the  crown,  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  swerve  from  his  allegiance,  and  todc 
dl  the  care  he  could  to  restrain  this  his  only  son 
within,  those  limits :  but  being  young,  and  more  out 

1^  as  he  had  done  the  committee  of  safety]  Not  m  MS, 
VOL,  VII.  F  f 
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BOOK  of  hig  father's  control  by  beincr  married  into  a  fii- 

XVL 

inilj,  wluch,  at  that  time,  also  tiod  awry ,  he  was  m 

1660.  g^.  v|,^fDug||t  upon  by  the  caresses  of  Cromwdl,  thst, 
out  of  pure  affection  to  him,  he  Was  persuaded  to 
take  command  in  the  army,  when  it  was  new  mo. 
delled  under  Fairfax,  and  when  he  was  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age.  He  served  in  that  anqf 
in  the  condition  of  a  colonel  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  very  stout  and  sober  joug 
man.  And  from  that  time  Cromwell,  to  whom,  he 
passionately  adhered,  took  him  into  his  nearest  cot- 
fidence,  and  sent  him,  first,  joined  in  oommissua 
with  Blake ;  and  then,  in  the  sole  command*  by  set; 
in  which  he  was  discreet  and  successful.  And  though 
men  looked  upon  him  as  devoted  to  Cromwell^  in- 
terest, in  all  other  respects  he  behaved  himself  with 
civility  to  aU  men,  and  without  the  least  show  d 
acrimony  towards  any  who  had  served  the  king; 
and  was  so  much  in  love'  with  monarchy,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  most  desired  and  adiviaed 
Cromwell  to  accept  and  assume  that  title,  when  it 
was  offered  to  him  by  his  parliament.  He  wastde* 
signed  by  him  to  command  the  fleet  that  was  to  nie< 
diate,  as  was  pretended,  in  the  Sound,  between  ^tbs 
two  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  but  waSi  in 
truth,  to  hinder  the  Dutch  from  assisting  the  Daat 
against  the  Swede ;  with  whoni  Oliver  was  engaged 
in  an  inseparable  alliance.  He  was  upon  this  expe* 
dition,  when  Richard  was  scomfuUy  thrown  eut.  of 
the  protectorship;  and  was  afterwards  joined  (for 
they  knew  not  how  to  leave  him  out,  whilst  be  bad 
that  command)  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  tb^  ether 


K 


9oie  command]  sole  commsnd  of  sereral  eic{wditioBs 
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plenipotehtiaries  which  the  rump  parliament  sent  to   book 
reconcile  those  crowns.     As  soon  as  Richard  was  so 1. 


cBtft  down,  the  king  thought  Mountague's  relations    '^^^* 
and  obligations  were  at  an  end,  and  was  advised  by 
those  who  knew  hii|i»  to  invite  him  to  his  service. 
'   There  accompanied  him  at  that  time  Edward 
Moimtague,  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  Mountague 
of  Boughton,  and  his  near  kinsman ;  with  whom  he 
had  a  particular  firiendship.   This  gentleman  was  not 
unknown  to  the  king,  and  very  well  known  to  the 
dumcellor,  to  have  good  affections  and  resolutions ; 
and  me  who,  by  the  correspondence  that  was  be* 
tween  them,  he  knew,  had  undertaken  that  unplea- 
sant Voyage,  only  to  dispose  his  cousin  to  lay  hold  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  serve  his  majesty.     At  thiff 
time  sir  George  Booth  appeared,  and  all  those  designs 
were  laid^  which,  it  was  reasonably  hoped,  would  en- 
gage the  whole  kingdom  against  that  odious  part  of 
the  parliament  which  was  then  possessed  of  the  go- 
i^emment.  And  it  was  now  thought  a  very  seasonable 
toiguncture  to  make  an  experiment,  whether  Moun- 
tague with  his  fleet  would  declare  for  the  king. 

The  chancellor  thereupon  prepared  such  a  letter 
ki  his  own  name,  as  his  majesty  thought  proper,  to 
invite  him  to  that  resolution,  from  the  distraction  of 
the  times,  and  the  determination  of  all  those  motives 
which  had  in  his  youth  first  provoked  him  to  the 
engagements  he  had  been  in.  He  informed  him  of 
**  sir  George  Booth's  being  possessed  of  Chester,  and 
**  in  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  that  his  majesty  was 
**  assured  of  many  other  places ;  and  of  a  general 
**  combination  between  peraons  of  the  greatest  in- 
''  terest,  to  declare  for  the  king ;  and  that,  if  he 
''  would  bring  his  fleet  upon  the  coast,  his  majesty, 
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**  board  with  him."  This  letter  was  enclosed  in  an- 
L660.  other  to  Edward  Mountague,  to  be  by  him  delivered, 
or  not  delivered,  as  he  thought  fit;  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  express,  who  was  then  thought  not  to 
be  without  some  credit  with  the  admiral  himself; 
which  did  not  prove  true.  However,  the  messengor 
was  diligent  in  prosecuting  his  vojage,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Copenhagen,  (where  the  fleet  lay;  and 
where  all  the  plenipotentiaries  from  the  parliament 
then  were,)  and  without  difficulty  found  opportunity 
to  deliver  his  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
directed ;  who,  the  same  night,  delivered  the  other 
to  his  cousin.  He  received  it  cheerfully,  and  was 
well  pleased  with  the  hopes  of  sudden  revolutions  in 
England* 

They  were  both  of  them  puzzled  how  to  behaye 
themselves  towards  the  messenger,  who  was  not  ac« 
ceptable  to  them,  being  very  well  known  to  the  fleet, 
where  though  he  had  had  good  command,  he  had  no 
credit ;  and  had  appeared  so  publicly,  by  the  folly  of 
good  fellowship,  that  the  admiral,  and  many  othen, 
had  seen  him  and  taken  notice  of  him,  before  he 
knew  that  he  brought  any  letter  for  him.    The  con- 
clusion was,  that  he  should  without  delay  be  sent 
away,  without  speaking  with  the  admiral,  or  know- 
ing that  he  knew  any  thing  of  his  errand.    But  Ed- 
ward Mountague  writ  such  a  letter  to  the  chan-> 
cellor,  as  was  evidence  enough   that  his  majesty 
would  not  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  any 
service  that  the   admiral  could  perform  for  him. 
With  this  answer  the  messenger  returned  to  Brus- 
sels, where  there  was  a  great  alteration  from  the 
thne  he  had  left  it. 
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Within  few  days  after  this  messenger's  withdraw*-  book 
ing  from  Copenhagen,  of  whose  being  there  the  ple<- 


£i 
£€ 


nipotentiaries  were  so  jealous,  that  they  had  resolved    '  ^^^- 
to  require  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  that  he  might  be 
committed  to  prison,  admiral  Mountague  declared, 
^*  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  stay  longer  there  for 
'*  the  want  of  victual ;  of  which  he  had  not  more 
*'  than  would  serve  to  carry  him  home ;  and  there- 
fore desired,  that  they  would  press  both  kings, 
and  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  to  finish  the  ne- 
godation."     By  this  time  the  news  of  the  commo- 
tions ^  in  England  made  a  great  noise,  and  were  re- 
ported, according  to  the  affections  of  the  persons  who 
«ent  letters  thither,  more  to  the  king's  advantage 
than  there  was  reason  for ;  and  the  other  plenipoten- 
tiaries came  to  know,  that  the  man,  of  whom  they 
were  so  jealous,  had  privately  spoken  with  Edward 
Mountague ;  who  was  very  well  known,  and  very  ill 
thought  of  by  them.     And  from  thence  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  admiral,  who  had  never  pleased 
them,  was  no  stranger  to  that  negociation ;  in  which 
jealousy  they  were  quickly  confirmed,  when  they  saw 
him  with  his  fleet  under  sail,  making  his  course  for 
England,  without  giving  them  any  notice,  or  taking 
his  leave  of  them ;  which  if  he  had  done,  they  had 
secret  authority  from  their  coming  thither  (upon  the 
general  apprehension  of  his  inclination)  to  have  se- 
cured his  person  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  to  have 
disposed  of  the  government  of  the  fleet;  of  which 
being  thus  prevented,  they  could  do  no  more  than 
send  expresses  over  land,  to  acquaint  the  parliament 
of  his  departure^  with  all  the  aggravation  of  his 

*  commotioDs]  revolutioos 
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ness  of  their  nature  and  wit  could  surest  to  then. 


1660.  When  the  fleet  arrired  near  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, they  found  sir  George  Booth  defeated,  and  d 
persons  who  pretended  any  affection  for  the  king  so 
totally  crushed,  and  the  rump  parliament  in  so  foil 
exercise  of  its  tyrannical  power,  that  the  adnuml 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  justify  his  return  **  by  hii 
"  scarcity  of  victual,  which  must  have  failed,  if  he 
'<  had  stayed  till  the  winter  had  shut  him  up  m  the 
"  Sound ;"  and  his  return  wais  resolved  upon  the 
joint  advice  of  the  flag-officers  of  the  fleet ;  there 
being  not  a  man  but  his  cousin,  who  knew  any 
other  reason  of  his  return,  or  was  privy  to  his  pur- 
poses. So  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  presented  himadf 
to  the  parliament,  and  laid  down  his  command,  they 
deferred  the  examination  of  the  whole  matter,  npom 
the  complaints  which  they  had  received  from  thdr 
commissioners,  till  they  could  be  at  more  leisure. 
For  it  was  then  about  the  time  that  they  grew  jea- 
lous  of  Lambert ;  so  that  Mountague  went  quietly 
into  the  country,  and  remained  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, till  those  revolutions  were  over  which  were 
produced  by  Lambert's  invasion  upon  the  parlia- 
ment, and  general  Monk's  march  into  England,  and 
till  near  the  time  that  the  name  and  title  of  that 
parliament  was  totally  abolished  and  extinguished; 
and  then  the  secluded  members  being  restored  ^ 
called  ^  him  to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet ; 
which  he  accepted  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

This,  together  with  the  other  good  symptoms  in 
the  state,  raised  his  majesty's  hopes  and  expectation 

^  the  secluded  memben  be-        <"  called]  tlie  council  of  sute 
ing  restored]  Not  in  MS.  called 
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^u^her  than  ever,  if  it  had  not  been  an  unpleasant  book 
sUay,  that  in  so  great  an  alteration^  and  application     ^^^' 


€>dF  many  ,who  had  been  eminently  averse  from  his  '^^^0- 
.mafesty,  of  the  general,  who  only  could  put  an  end 
to  all  his  douhts,  there  was  altum  sUentium;  no 
.persons  trusted  by  his  majesty  could  approach  him> 
nor  was  any  word  known  to  &11  ^  from  him  that 
'could  encourage  them  to  go  to  him,  though  they 
still  presumed  that  he  meant  well. 

The  general  was  weary  and  perplexed  with  his  Tbe  gene- 
unwieldy  burden,  yet  knew  not  how  to  make  itsebatthlt 
'lighter  by  communication.  He  spent  much  time  in^"^ 
consultation  with  persons  of  every  interest,  the 
king's  party  only  excepted ;  with  whom  he  held  no 
conference ;  though  he  found,  in  his  every  day's  dis- 
courses in  the  city,  with  those  who  were  thought  to 
be  presbyterians,  and  with  other  persons  of  quality 
and  consideration,  that  the  people  did  generally 
wiish  for  the  king,  and  that  they  did  believe,  there 
could  be  no  finh  and  settled  peace  in  the  nation, 
that  did  not  comprehend  his  interest,  and  compose 
the  prejudice  that  was  against  his  party.  But  then 
there  must  be  strict  conditions  to  which  he  must 
be  bound,  which  it  should  not  be  in  his  majesty's 
power  to  break ;  and  which  might  not  only  secure 
]|U  who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  but  such  who 
had  purchased  the  lands  of  the  crown,  or  of  bishops, 
or  of  delinquents ;  and  nobody  spoke  more  favour- 
aUy  ^,  than  for  the  confirming  all  that  had  been  of- 
fered by  his  father  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Whether  by  invitation,  or  upon  his  own  desire,  "•  J»»^ » 
jie  was  wesent  at  Northumberland-house  in  a  con-  with  div«r» 

*^  at  Nortb- 

'1  nor  was  any  word  known  to         ^  favourably]  moderately         hoase. 
fall]  nor  did  any  word  fall 
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other  lords,  and  likewise  with  HoUis,  sir  Wi 
1060.  Waller,  Lewis,  and  other  eminent  persons,  ^vvho 
a  trust  and  confidence  in  each  other,  and  who 
looked  upon  as  the  heads  and  governors  of 
moderate  presbyterian  party;  who,  most  of 
would  have  been  contented  ^,  their  own  security 
ing  provided  for,  that  the  king  should  be  restored  i 
his  full  rights,  and  the  church  to  its  possessions, 
this  conference,  the  king's  restoration  was  pro] 
in  direct  terms,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  thjj 
people ;  and  the  question  seemed  only  to  be,  upoi 
what  terms  they  should  admit  him :  some  proposiif 
more  moderate,  others  more  severe  conditions.  In 
this  whole  debate,  the  general  insisted  upon  the 
most  r%id  propositions ;  which  he  pressed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  lords  grew  jealous  that  he  had 
such  an  aversion  from  restoring  the  king,  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  them  then  to  prosecute  that 
advice ;  and  therefore  it  were  best  to  acquiesce  till 
the  parliament  met,  and  that  they  could  make  some 
judgment  of  the  temper  of  it.  And  the  general, 
though  he  consulted  with  those  of  every  faction 
with  much  freedom,  yet  was  by  many  «  then  thought 
to  have  most  familiarity,  and  to  converse  mostfieely, 
with  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  who  was  irreconcileable  to 
monarchy,  and  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  that  re- 
publican party,  which  desired  not  to  preserve  any 
face  of  government  in  the  church,  or  uniformity  in 
the  public  exercise  of  religion.  This  made  the  lord^ 
and  all  others,  who  were  of  different  affections,  very 

f  contented]  very  glad  »  by  many]  Not  m  MS. 
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'^^j'  in  their  discourses  with  the  general,  and  jea-  book 
^te  of  his  incKnations.  ^^'' 

'^There  was,  at  this  time,  in  much  conversation  *^^^- 
"*d  trust  with  the  general,  a  gentleman  of  Devon-  with^r"^ 
^fire,  of  a  fair  estate  and  reputation,  one  Mr.  Wil- ***"**• 
^iKn  Morrice,  a  person  of  a  retired  life,  which  he 
^jent  in  study,  being  learned  and  of  good  parts; 
^4id  he  had  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man  far 
^Yom  any  malice  towards  the  king,  if  he  had  not 
^Ifood  affections  for  him ;  which  they  who  knew  him 
■  ntsty  believed  him  to  have  in  a  good  measure.  This 
-gentleman  was  allied  to  the  general,  and  entirely 
trusted  by  him  in  the  management  of  his  estate  in 
"that  country,  where,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
'ther  without  heirs  male,  he  inherited  a  fair  fortune. 
1  And  Morrice,  being  chosen  to  serve  in  the  next  en- 
i  suing  parliament,  had  made  haste  to  London^  the 
better  to  observe  how  things  were  like  to  go.  With 
i  him  the  general  consulted  freely  touching  aU  his 
perplexities  and  observations ;  how  **  he  found  most 
men  of  quality  and  interest  inclined  to  call  in  the 
king,  but  upon  such  conditions  as  must  be  very 
ungrateful,  if  possible  to  be  received;"  and  the 
London  ministers  talked  already  so  loudly  of  them, 
that  the  covenant  being  new  printed  ^,  and,  by  or- 
der, fixed  upMn  all  churches,  they,  in  their  ser- 
mons, discoursed  of  the  several  obligations  in  it, 
that,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
naming  the  king,  which  yet  they  did  not  long  for- 
bear, every  body  understood,  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary the  people  should  return  to  their  allegiance* 

^  that    the   covenant    being    printed 
new   printed]    that    they   had         *  fixed  up]  and  to  be  secretly 
caused  the  covenant  to  be  new    fixed  up 
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^^^'    the  choice  which  was  begun  to  be  made^  in  i\ 


1^60.  counties  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  toj 
many  of  them  heing  known  to  be  of  singular  affisD- 
tion  to  the  king,  and  very  few  who  did  not  he^rtiif 
abhor  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  detest  the  go* 
vemment  that  succeeded :  so  that  it  was  reaaonaUf 
apprehended,  that,  when  thej  should  once  moA, 
there  would  be  warmth  among  them,  that  could  ast 
be  restrained  or  controlled;  and  they  might  tskf 
the  business  so  much  into  their  own  hands,  as  to 
leave  no  part  to  him  to  merit  of  the  king;  from 
whom  he  had  yet  deserved  nothing. 

Mr.  Morrice  was  not  wanting  to  cuhiyate  thoK 
conceptions  with  his  information  of  the  affections  d 
the  west,  ^^  where  the  king's  restoration  was,"  he 
said,  *\B0  impatiently  longed  for,  that  they  had 
**  made  choice  of  few  or  no  members  to  serve  fior 
**  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  but  such,  who,  thejr 
were  confident,  would  contribute  all  they  could  to 
invite  the  king  to  return.  And  when  that  siib|ect 
was  once  upon  the  stage,  they  who  concurred  with 
most  frankness  would  find  most  credit ;  and  tb^ 
who  opposed  it  would  be  overborne  with  lasting 
reproach."  When  the  general  had  reflected  upoa 
the  whole  matter,  he  resolved  to  advance  that  de- 
sign^; and  so  consulted  with  his  friend,  how  he 
might  manage  it  in  that  manner,  before  the  parlia- 
ment should  assemble,  that  what  followed  mig^t  be 
imputed  to  his  counsels  and  contrivance. 

There  was  then  in  the  town  a  gentleman  well 

^  was  begun  to   be  made]     saw  he  should  not  be  able  to 
waa  generally  made]  hinder 

1  that  design]  what  he  plainly 
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kilown  to  be  a  servant  iof  emineiit  trust  to  the  Idng,  BOOK 
tar  John  Greeovil^  who,  from  the  time  of  the  surren- 


der of  Scilly,  had  enjoyed  his  estate,  and  sometimes  '^^* 
hb  liberty,  though,  under  the  jealousy  of  a  disaf- 
fected person,  often  restrained.  He  had  been  privy 
to  the  sending  to  the  general  into  Scotland  the 
clergyman,  his  brother;  and  was  conversant  with 
those  who  were  most  trusted  by  his  majesty,  and  at 
this  time  were  taken  notice  of  ,to  have  all  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  who  most  immediately  corre- 
sponded with  Brussels.  This  gentleman  was  of  a 
fiimily  to  which  the  general  was  allied ;  and  he  had 
been  obliged  to  his  father,  sir  Bevil  Greenvil ;  who  ^ 
lost  his  Kfe  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown  for  the  king, 
and  by  his  will  had  recommended  his  much  impaired 
fortune,  and  his  wife  and  children,  to  the  care  and 
counsel  of  his  neighbour  and  friend,  Mr.  Morrice ; 
who  had  executed  the  trust  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  friendship. 

The  general  was  content,  that  sir  John  Greenvil  sa  Jobp 
should  be  trusted  in  this  great  afiair,  and  that  Mr.  int^nced 
Morrice  should  bring  him  secretly  to  him  in  a  pri-  ^^\^' 
vate  lodging  he  had  in  St.  James's.    When  he  came  *''*  ***'' 
to  him,  after  he  had  solemnly  conjured  him  to  se- 
crecy, upon  the  peril  of  his  life ;  he  told  him,  <'  he 
**  meant  to  send  him  to  the  king ;  with  whom,  he 
**  presumed,  he  had  credit  enough  to  be  bdieved 
**  without  any  testimony ;  for  he  was  resolved  not 
^  to  write  to  the  king,  nor  to  give  him  any  thing  in 
*^  writing ;  but  wished  him  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mor- 
'^  rice,  and  to  take  short  memorials  in  his  own  hand 
'*  of  those  particulars  he  should  offer  to  him  in  dis- 
**  course ;  which  when  he  had  done,  he  would  him- 
*^  self  confer  with  him  again  at  an  hour  he  should 


noe. 
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BOOK  <<  appoint/'    And  so  he  retired  hastily  out  of  tk 
room,  as  if  he  were  jealous  that  other  men  woaK 


^^'    wonder  at  his  abeenoe. 

That  which  Mr.  Morrice  communicated  to  Greo- 
vH,  was,  after  he  had  enlarged  upon  ^*  the  perj^ezitj 
^  the  general  was  in,  by  the  several  humours  sod 
**  factions  which  prevailed,  and  that  he  durst  not 
**  trust  any  officer  of  his  own  army,  or  any  fiieod 
^^  but  himself,  with  lus  own  secret  purposes ;"  he 
advised,  **  that  the  king  should  write  a  letter  to  the 
*^  general ;  in  which,  after  kind  and  gracious  ex- 
**  pressions,  he  should  desire  him  to  deliver  the  en- 
**  ck>sed  letter  and  declaration  to  the  parliament;" 
the  particular  heads  and  materials  for  which  letter 
and  declaration,  Morrice  discoursed  to  him ;  the 
end  of  which  was  to  satisfy  all  interests,  and  to 
comply  with  every  man's  humour,  and  indeed  to 
suffer  every  man  to  enjoy  what  he  would. 

After  sir  John  Greenvil  had  enough  discoursed  aQ 
particulars  with  him,  and  taken  such  short  memo- 
rials for  his  memory  as  he  thought  necessary,  within 
a  day  or  two  he  was  l»rought  with  the  same  wari- 
Ura  tnuu-  ness,  and  in  another  place,  to  the  general ;  to  whom 
bet^a     he  read  the  short  notes  he  had  taken;  to  whidi 
^o,?^^'^' little  was  added:  and  the  general  said,  that  if  the 
and  Green-  «  j^g  ^^4  jq  Hj^q^  purposc,  whcn  he  brought  the 

^'  letter  to  him,  he  would  keep  it  in  his  hands,  till 
'^  he  found  a  fit  time  to  deliver  it,  or  should  think 
**  of  another  way  to  serve  his  majesty.^  Only  he 
added  another  particular,  as  an  advice  absolutdy 
necessary  for  the  king  to  consent  to,  which  was, 
his  majesty's  present  remove  out  of  Flanders.  He 
undertook  to  know,  that  the  Spaniard  had  no  pur- 
pose to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  that  all  his  ftiends 
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irere  jealous,  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  book 
«move  from  thence,  if  he  deferred  it  till  they  dia»     ^^^' 


covered  that  he  was  like  to  have  no  need  of  thenu    ^^^* 
\snA  therefore  he  desired,  ^  that  his  majesty  would 
^  make  haste  to  Breda,  and  that,  for  the  public 
^  satisfaction,  and  that  it  might  be  evident  he  had 
^  left  Flanders,  whatsoever  he  should  send  in  writ* 
'*  ing  should  bear  date  as  from  Breda ;"  and  he  en- 
joined sir  John  Green vil  ^  not  to  return,  till  he  had 
^  himself  seen  the  king  out  of  the  dominions  of 
^  Flanders."    Thus  instructed,  hC'  left  him,  who.  Thus  in. 
taking  Mr.  Mordaunt  with  him  for  the  companion  lli^ob^* 
of  his  journey,  set  out  for  Flanders  about  the  b^n-*  ^"^,  ^ 
ning  of  April  1660,  and  in  few  days  arrived  safely  at^™>*j« 

SrUSSels.  MordaaaC 

It  was  no  unpleasant  prospect  to  the  king,  nor  of 
small  advantage  to  him,  that  the  Spaniard  looked 
upon  all  these  revolutions  in  England  as  the  effects 
of  the  several  animosities  and  emulations  of  the 
different  factions  among  themselves;  a  contentioo 
only  between   the  presbyterian-republicans  on  one 
side,  and  the  independent  and  levelling  party  on  the 
other,  for  superiority,  and  who  should  steer  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  king^s  interest :  which,  they  thought,  would  in 
no  degree  be  advanced  which  side  soever  prevailed. 
And  therefore  don  Alonzo,  by  his  Irish  agents,  (who 
made  him  believe  any  thing,)  continued  firm  to  tiie 
levellers,  who,  if  they  got  the  better  of  their  ene^ 
mies,  he  was  assured,  would  make  a  good  peace 
with  Spain ;  which  above  all  things  they  deored: 
and  if  they  were  oppressed,  he  made  as  little  doidbt 
they  would  unite  Uiemselves  to  the  king,  upon  rach 
conditions  as  he  should  arbitrate  between  them. 
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»oeM .  And  in  this  confidence  he  embraced  all  tlie  wmy%  h 
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ceuld'to  corDeiqpond  with  them,  veociviiig  sack 
I66O4  ^^Y^  ^  possible  lecrecj  who  repaired  to  him  ta 
sda ;  and  when  instraments  of  most  credit  and 
portance  would  net  adventure  diither^  he  was 
tented  to  send  some  person,  who  was  intrusted  bf 
him,  into  Zealand  to  oonfer  and  treat  with  Aeu 
And  in  this  kind  of  n^odation,  whioh  was  ver^es-i 
pensive,  they  cared  not  what  money  diey  dasbmsalj 
whilst  they  neglected  the  king,  and  saffiered  luia  to 
be  without  that  small  supply,  which  they  had  as- 
signed to  him. 

In  this  temper  were  the  Spanish  ministera,  wbes 
Mr.  Mordaunt  and  sir  John  Greenvil  came  to  Brw* 
sels.  And  don  Alonzo  had  ^  so  fully  possessed  the 
eourt  at  Madrid  with  the  same  spirit,  that  wriien  the 
dianceUor,  in  his  letters  to  sir  Harry  ^Beimety  fail 
migesty's  reHdent  there,  intimated  the  hopes  they 
had  of  a  revi^tion  in  Engiaad  to  the  advantage  of 
the  king,  he  answered  plainly,  **  that  he  duvst  noi 
**  communicate  any  of  those  letters  to  the  nrinisteii 
**  there ;  who  would  laugh  at  him  for  abusing  them, 
since  they  looked  upon  all  those  hopes  of  the  Mag 
as  imaginary,  and  without  foundation  of  senae,  and 
**  upon  his  condition  as  most  deplorable,  and  abso- 
^^  Intely  desperate/' 
sirJohD  When  sir  John  Oreenvil  had  at  lar^e  infermed 
giret  the  huT  majosty  of  the  affairs  of  En^^and,  of  the  manner 
^ont'^f  ^t  of  the  general's  conference  with  him,  and  the  good 
^^th^^°  affection  of  Mr.  Morrice,  and  had  communicated  the 


gcneni.     iastructions  and  advices  be  had  received,  as  his  ma- 
jesty was  very  glad  that  the  general  had  thus  ftr 


ni 


don  Aloniso  hmi]  they  had 
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disoorefed  himsdf,  and  that  he  had  OMned  a  dmi*  boo  it 
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for  cbrrespendeBce,  so  he  was  not  without  great  per 1_ 

plexltj  upan  many  particulars  which  were  reoMV-  ^^^' 
ntndcd  to  be  dene;  some  of  which  he  believed  iiUkTbe  idng't 
possiUe  and  unpracticaUe,  as  the  leaving  every  body  tiont  ^n 
in  the  state  they  were  in,  and  confirming  their  Vo»^^^ni^\j 
session  hi  all  the  lands  which  they  held  in  England,  ^«  8«o«»^ 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  by  purchase  or  donation,  whe- 
ther of  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  and  church,  or 
such  who,  for  adhering  to  his  father  and  himself, 
were  declared  delinquents,  and  had  their  lands  con- 
fiscated and  disposed  of  as  their  enemies  had  thought 
fif.  Then,  the  complying  with  all  humours  in  religion, 
and  the  granting  a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  was 
a  violation  of  all  the  laws  in  force,  and  could  not  be 
apprehended  ^  to  consist  with  the  peace  of  the  king^ 
dom.  No  man  was  more  disposed  to  a  general  act 
of  indemnity  and  oblivion  than  his  majesty  wa^ 
which  he  knew,  in  so  long  and  universal  a  guilt,  was 
afasolutely  necessary.  But  he  thought  it  neitiier  con« 
flstent  with  his  honour,  nor  his  conscience,  that  those 
who  had  sat  as  judges,  and  condemned  his  father  to 
be  murdiered,  should  be  comprehended  in  that  act  of 
pardon :  yet  it  was  advised,  **  that  there  might  be 
'^  no  exception ;  or  that  above  four  might  not  be  ex^ 
'*  cepted ;  because,''  it  was  alleged,  *'  that  some  of 
**  them  had  facilitated  the  general's  march  by  falling 
**  from  Lambert,  and  others  had  barefaced  advanced 
•V  the  king^s  service  very  much." 

After  great  deliberation  upon  all  the  particulars, 
and  weighing  the  importance  of  compljring  with  the 
general's  advice  in  sil  things  which  his  conscience 


II 


afyprahended]  comprehended 
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SooK  and  honour  would  permk,  his  majesty  directed  such 
letters  and  dedaratiobs  to  be  prepared,  as  shaald  be. 


1660.    In  1^  g^^  degree,  suitable  to  the  wishes  and  cotinsd 
of  the  general,  and  yet  ouike  the  transaction  of  those 
things  which  he  ciid  not  like,  the  efiect  of  the  power 
of  the  parliament,  rather  than  of  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation.   And  the  confidence  he  had  upon  the  ge- 
neral election  of  honest  and  prudent  men,  and  in 
-some  particular  persons,  who,  he  heard,  were  already 
chosen,  disposed  him  to  make  a  general  reference  of 
all  things  which  he  could  not  reserve  to  himself,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  parliament,  upon  presumption 
that  they  would  not  exact  more  &om  him  than  he 
was  wiUing  to  consent  to;  since  he  well  knew,  that 
whatever  title  they  assumed,  or  he  gave  them,  they 
must  have  another  kind  of  parliament  to  confirm  all 
that  was  done  by  them ;  without  which  they  could 
not  be  safe  and  contented,  nor  his  majesty  ohfiged. 

The  advice  for  his  majesty's  remove  out  of  Flan- 
ders presently,  was  not  ungrateful ;  for  he  had  rea- 
sons abundant  to  be  weary  of  it:  yet  he  was  without 
any  great  inclination  to  Holland;  where  he  had  been 
as  unkindly  ^  used  as  it  was  possible  for  any  gentte- 
man  to  be.     But  besides  the  authority  which  the 
general's  advice  deserved  to  have,  the  truth  is,  his 
majesty  could  remove  no  whither  else.     France  was 
equally  excepted  against,  and  equally  disagreeable 
to  the  king ;  and  the  way  thither  must  be  through 
all  the  Spanish  dominions :  Dunkirk  was  a  place  in 
^    many  respects  desirable,  because  it  was  in  tiie  pos- 
session of  the  English,  from  whence  he  might  em- 
bark for  England  upon  the  shortest  warning.    And 

°  unkindly]  barbarously 
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iqKm  the  firat  alterations  iB  Bngknd, aftw  booR 

betimeii  tibe  two  erawns^  the  idng  had  sent  to  Loofc^     ^^^' 


hflrty  the  goversor,  and  geaecal  €i  the  Englisdi  there,  '  ^^- 
by  a  person  of  honour,  well  known  and  respected  by; 
him,  to  invite  him  to  his  service  by  the  prospect  he 
had  of  the  revohitkms  like  to  ensue,  (which  probably 
eoold  not  tmt  be  advantageous  to  the  king,)  and  by 
the  uncertainty  of  Lockhart's  own  condition  upon 
any  such  alterations.  The  arguments  were  urged  to 
Mm  with  deamess  and  force  enough,  and  all  neces- 
sary otfers  made  to  persuade  him  to  declare  for  the 
kfaig,  and  to  receive  his  nugesty  into  diat  garrison ; 
which  might  be  facilitated  by  his  majesty's  troopi^ 
if  he  did  not  think  his  own  soldiers  enough  at  his 
devotiim :  yet  he  could  not  be  prevailed  witji,  uiging 
*^  the  trust  he  had  received,  and  the  indecency  of 
^  breaking  it ;  though,''  he  confessed,  ^  there  was 
^  such  a  jealousy  of  him  in  the  council  of  state,  for 
**  bn  relation  mid  alliance  to  Cromwell,  that  he  ex- 
^  pected  every  day  to  be  removed  horn  that  com- 
**  mand  ;*'  as  shortly  after  he  was.  Whether  this  re- 
fusal proceeded  fi^om  the  punctuality  of  his  nature^ 
(for  he  was  a  man  of  parts^  and  of  honour,)  or  from 
his  jealimsy  of  the  garrison,  that  tfa^  would  not  be 
disposed  by  him,  (for  though  he  was  exceedingly  bOi- 
bved  and  obeyed  by  them,  yet  they  were  all  Eagi*. 
lidpoen,  and  be  had  none  of  his  own  nation^  which 
was  the  Scottish,^  but  in  his  own  family,)  cerCw 
it  is,  that,  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  treat  with 
the  king^  lie  refused  to  accept  th^  gveat  offers  made 
to  hhn  fay  the  canUttal ;  who  bad  a  high  esteem  ef 
liiai,  and  offered  to  make  him  marshal  ot  France, 

p  which  was  tbe  Soottiih,]  Not  in  MS, 
VOL.  VII.  G  g 
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BOOK  with  great  aj^Kimtinents  of  pensions  and  other 

laments,  if  he  would  deliver  Dankirk  and  Bfardfte 


1660.  -Q^  ^}^^  hands  of  France ;  aU  which  overtures  be  re- 
jected :  so  that  his  majesty  ha^  no  place  to  resort  to 
preferable  to  Breda. 

The  king  was  resolved  rather  to  make  no  mention 
of  the  murderers  of  his  father,  than  to  pardon  aay 
of  them,  and  except  four,  as  was  proposed :  but  choBe 
rather  to  refer  the  whole  consideration  of  that  afiair, 
without  any  restriction,  to  the  conscience  of  the  par- 
liament ;  yet  with  such  expressions  and  descriptioDSi 
that  they  could  not  but  discern  that  he  trusted  them 
in  confidence  that  they  would  do  themselves  and  the 
nation  right,  in  declaring  their  detestation  of,  and 
preparing  vengeance  for,  that  parricide.  And  bom 
the  time  that  the  secluded  members  sat  again  with 
the  rump,  there  was  good  evidence  given  that  thej 
would  not  leave  that  odious  murder  unexamined  and 
unpunished ;  which  the  more  disposed  the  king  to 
depend  upon  their  virtue  and  justice. 

When  the  summons  were  sent  out  to  call  the  par- 
liament, there  was  no  mention  or  thought  of  a  house 
of  peers ;  nor  had  the  general  intimated  any  such 
thing  to  sir  John  Greenvil ;  nor  did  sir  John  him- 
self, or  Mr.  Mordaunt,  conceive  that  any  of  the  lords 
had  a  purpose  to  meet  at  first,  but  that  aU  must  de- 
pend upon  the  commons.  However^  the  king  thought 
not  fit  to  pass  them  by,  but  to  have  a  letter  prepared 
as  well  for  them  as  for  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
likewise  anotheir  to  the  fleet ;  ^  and  another  to  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  conunon  council  of  the 
dty  of  London ;  who,  by  adherii^  to  the  general, 
were  like  to  add  very  much  to  his  authority. 

4  and  likewise  another  to  the  fleet ;]  Not  in  MS. 
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When  all  those  thuigs  were  prepared,  and  perused,  book 
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and  approv^  by  the  king,  which  he  resolved  to  send . 
by  air  John  Greenvil  to  the  general,  (GreenviFs  and  ^ J/if^^^^ 
Mordaunt's  being  in  Brussels  being  unknown ;  they,  prepared  to 
attending  his  majesty  only  in  the  night  at  the  chan-  meat,  &c. 
cellor's  lodging,  concealing  themselves  from  being  ^neni  ad. 
taken  notice  of  by  any,)  his  majesty  visited  the  mar-^^*^' 
quis  of  Carracena,  and  told  him,  '^  that  he  intended '^b*'  ^^s 

decUures  to 

^*  the  next  day  to  go  to  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  the  marqots 
^'  to  Breda,  to  spend  two  or  three  days  with  his  sis-na,  <Mhat' 
« ter  the  princess  of  Orange  f  to  whom  the  dukes  o(^'^^^^^ 
York  and  Gloucester  were  already  gone,  to  acquaint  ^^*  ^'3^  *<> 
her  with  the  king's  purpose;  and  his  majesty  like-n>««tbu 
wise,  in  confidence,  informed  him,  **  that  there  were 
^'  some  persons  come  from  England,  who  would  not 
*^  venture  to  come  to  Brussels,  from  whom  he  ex- 
*^  pected  some  propositions  and  informations,  whidi 
'V  might  prove  beneficial  to  him ;  which  obliged  him 
'^  to  make  that  journey  to  confer  with  them." 

The  marquis  seemed  to  think  that  of  little  mo- 
ment ;  and  said,  **  that  don  Alonzo  expected  every 
**  day  to  receive  assurance,  that  the  levellers  would 
**  unite  themselves  to  the  king's  interest,  upon  more 
"  moderate  conditions  than  they  had  hitherto  made;" 
but  desired  his  majesty,  *^  that  the  duke  of  York 
'^  might  hasten  his  journey  into  Spain,  to  receive  the 
'^  command  that  was  there  reserved  for  him ;"  and 
the  king  desired  him,  ^*  that  the  forces  he  had  pro- 
"  mised  for  his  service  might  be  ready  against  his 
*'  return  to  be  embarked  upon  the  first  appearance 
^*  of  a  hopeful  occasion."  So  they  parted;  and  his 
majesty  went  the  next  day  to  Antwerp,  with  that 
small  retinue  he  used  to  travel  with. 

Gg2 
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BOOK       "^His  departure  was  some  hours  eariier  than  the 
^^''     marquis  imagined ;  and  the  reason  of  tt  was  this :  la 


1660.    that  niriit,  one  Mr.  William  (Ghdloway,   an    Iriafc 

The  Span-  -  , 

lanr*  de.  youug  maUy  page  at  that  time  to  don  Akmto  de 
hu^Ht^  CardinaS)  came  to  the  lord  Cbaticdlor's  lodgings, 
ditoorered.  ^^  finding  his  Secretary  in  his  own  room,  toH  hni, 
^  he  must  needs  speak  presently  with  his  lord ;  for 
**  he  had  something  to  impart  to  him  that  concerned 
*<  the  king^s  life."  The  chancellor,  though  at  tint 
time  in  bed,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted ;  and  the 
poor  man  trembling  told  him,  *<that  his  Icfrd  dm 
**  Alonzo  and  the  marquis  of  Carracena  had  been 
<*  long  together  that  erening ;  and^  that  himself  had 
^  overheard  them  saying  something  of  sendii^  a 
*'  guard  to  attend  the  king :  that,  about  an  hour 
^'  after^  they  parted ;  and  the  marquis  sent  a  paper 
*<  to  don  Alonzo ;  who,  when  he  went  to  bed,  laid  it 
^  on  his  table :  that  himsdf,  who  lay  in  his  maater^s 
<'  antechamber,  looked  into  the  paper,  when  his  mas- 
^ter  was  in  bed;  and,  seeing  what  it  was,  had 
'<  brought  it  to  the  chancellor :"  It  imported  an  cnr- 
der  to  an  officer  to  attend  the  king  with  a  party  of 
horse,  for  a  guard  wherever  he  went,  (a  rei9)ect  Hiat 
never  had  been  paid  him  before,)  but  not  to  snffer 
him,  on  any  terms,  to  go  out  of  the  town.  As  soon 
as  the  chancdlor  had  read  the  order,  he  sent  his 
secretary  with  it  to  the  king ;  who  was  in  bed  like- 
wise ;  and  his  majesty  having  read  it,  the  secretary 
returned  it  to  Galloway ;  who  went  home,  and  laid 
it  in  its  place  upon  his  master's  taUe.     The 


'  His  de|Nuture — Spanish  go*     taken  front  tome  prwaie  pofen 
veraor.  pcige  453.  Une  12.]  This    of  lord  Clarendon's, 
account  is  not  in  the  MSS,  hut 
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Qommttiided  tto  chaacpUor's  secretary  to  call  up  his  book 
fiM^lefty's  qaerry,  sir  William  Armorer ;  and  to  him     ^^'' 


hte  m^lesty  gave  his  ordens,  charging  hioQ  with  se*  '  ^^^* 
Qtecy,  **  that  he  leoiild  be  gone  at  three  of  the  dock 
^^  th^t  morning :"  and  accordingly  he  went,  attended 
by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  sir  William  Armorer, 
and  two  or  three  servants  more.  Between  eight  and 
nine  that  mpming,  an  oflBcer  did  come  and  inquire 
for  the  kipg;  but  it  happened,  by  this  seasonable 
dtifiCQvefy,  that  his  majesty  bad  m^de  his  escape 
some  hours  before,  to  the  no  small  mortifii:^tioii,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Spanish  governor. 

A^  soon  as  his  m^esty  came  into  the  Statecf'  do*Thekiog 
mimons,  which  was  about  the  midway  between  Antr  S^  bk- 
w«p  and  Breda,  he  delivered  to  sir  John  Oreenvil  «^e"tl>  rii 
(who  attended  th«re  incognito^  that  he  opght  "^^-^f^^^^' 
rantaUy  aver  to  the  general,  *'  that  he  had  seen  his tenpn. 
<'  mijesty  out  of  Flanders")  all  those  despatches, 
which  were  prepared,  and  datodt  9S  from  Breda, 
upon  the  siame  day  in  which  he  received  them,  and 
where  his  majesty  was  to  he  that  flight.    'J'he  copies 
of  all  were  likewise  delivered  to  him,  that  the  gene- 
ral»  iipon  perusal  thereof,  might,  vvithout  ope^jpg 
the  originals,  choose  whether  he  woyld  deliv/er  thepn% 
if  any  thing  was  contained  therein  which  he  dis- 
liked; aod  his  majesty  referred  it  to  him  to  procc^ 
my  other  way,  if,  upon  any  alterations  which  should 
bapimi,  he  thought  fit  to  vary  from  his  former  ad- 
vice. 

9xr  John  Ghreenvil,  before  his  departure,  told  the 
king,  ^^  that  though  he  had  no  order  to  propose  it 

*  mighty  vi^ithout  Opening  the    choose  whether  to  deliver  the 
origin«8,    choose    whether   he    originals 
WQuM   d^ver    them]    jniglit 
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BOOK  <<  directly  to  his  majesty;  yet  he  could  assure  fain, 
**  it  would  be  the  most  grateful  and  obliging  thing 


1660. 


ft 


*'  his  majesty  could  do  towards  the  general,  if  be 
*'  would  give  him  leave  to  assure  him,  that,  as  sood 
*^  as  he  came  into  England,  he  would  bestow  tbe 
**  office  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  upon  Mr. 
"  Morrice ;  who  was  as  well  qualified  for  it,  as  anj 
man  who  had  not  been  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs/*     One  of  those  places  was  then 
void  by  the  earl  of  BristoFs  becoming  Roman  ca- 
tholic, and  thereupon  resigning  the  signet ;  and  Im 
majesty  was  very  glad  to  lay  that  obligation  upoo 
the  general,  and  to  gratify  a  person  who  had  so 
much  credit  with  him,  and  had  already  given  sudi 
manifestation  of  his  good  affection  to  his  majesty, 
and  directed  him  to  give  that  assurance  to  the  ge» 
^J^^i    neral.     With  these  despatches  sir  John  Greenvil, 
•od  Mr.     and  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  privately  expected  his  re- 
ntnrn  to-  tum  at  Autwcrp,  made  what  haste  they  could  to- 
itnd  *  ^^'  wards  England ;  and  the  king  went  that  n^ht  to 
Breda.     The  letters  which  the  king  writ  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  house  of  commons,  and   the 
other  letters,  with  the  declaration,  are  here  ins»ted 
in  the  terms  they  were  sent. 

• 

To  our  trusty  and  welHelaved  general  Mont,  to 
be  by  him  communicated  to  the  president^  and 
council  of  state,  and  to  the  qffieers  of  the  armies 
under  his  command. 

«  Charles  B. 
The  letter       «  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  ineet  you  weD : 

of  the  king       »  •  i  o  ^ 

to  tbe  ge-  *^  It  cannot  be  believed,  but  that  we  have  been,  are, 
the  army.    **  and  evcr  must  be,  as  solicitous  as  we  can,  by  all 
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**  endeavours  to  improve  the  affections  of  our  good  book 
**  subjects  at  home,  and  to  procure  the  assistance  of. 


*''Our  Mends  and  allies  abroad,  for  the  recovery  of  *^^^' 
**  that  right,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  is 
'^•unquestionable ;  and  of  which  we  have  been  so 
^*  long  dispossessed  by  such  force,-  and  with  those 
^circumstances,  as  we  do  not.  desire  to  aggravate 
**'  by  any  sharp  expressions ;  but  rather  wish,  that 
**  the  memory  of  what  is  past  may  be  buried  to  the 
**  world.  That  we  have  more  endeavoured  to  pre* 
'^  pare  and  to  improve  the  affections  of  our  subjects 
^<  at  home  for  our .  restoration,  than  to  procure  as- 
*^'  sistance  from  abroad  to  invade  either  of  our  king- 
**  doms,  is  as  manifest  to  the  w(Hrld.  And  we  can- 
<$  not  give  a  better  evidence  that  we  are  still  of  the 
*'  same  mind,  than  in  this  conjuncture ;  when  com- 
*^  mon  reason  must  satisfy  all  men,  that  we  cannot 
^*- be. without  assistance  from  abroad,  we  choose  ra- 
*^^  ther  to  send  to  you,  who  have  it  in  your  power  to 
**  prevent  that  ruin  and  desolation  which  a  war 
^  would  bring  upon  the  nation,  and  to  make  the 
''  whole  kingdom  owe  the  peace,  happiness,  security, 
**  and  glory  it  shall  enjoy,  to  your  virtue ;  and  to 
**  acknowledge  that  your  armies  have  complied  with 
^  their  obligations,  for  whijbh  they  were  first  raised, 
*^  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  reU^on,  the 
**  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king,  the  privileges  of 
**  parliament,  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  sub- 
**  ject,  and  the. fundamental  laws  of  the  land;  and- 
*^  that  you  have  vindicated  that  trust,  which  others 
**  most  perfidiously  abused  and  betrayed.  How  much 
**  we  desire  and  resolve  to  contribute  to  those  good 
*^  ends,  will  appear  to  you  by  our  enclosed  declara- 
^tion;  which  we  desire  you  to  cause  to  be  pub- 
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BOOK  f<  Usbed  far  the  idbrmation  and  satisfiEKrtkni  d  ti 

1.  **  good  rabjects,  who  do  not  denre  a  farther 

16(K).   u  q£  precious  Christian  blood,  but  to  have 

peace  and  security  founded  upon  that  which  gu! 

**  only  support  it,  an  unity  of  aflectioiia  amongrt' 

ourselre^  an  equal  administration  of  jnatioe  Ur 

men^  restoring  pariiaments  to  a  full  capacity  d 

^  providing  for  aU  that  is  amiss,  and  the  laws  of  Ae 

**  land  to  llieir  due  veneration. 

You  have  been  yourselves  witnesses  of  so  maiif 

revohitioos,  and  have  had  so  much  experience,  how 

fiar  any  power  and  authority  that  is  onlj  asfwimed 

**  by  passion  and  appetite,  and  not  supported  by  jas- 

**  tice,  is  from  providing  for  the  happinen  and  peace 

**  of  the  people,  or  ftom  receiving  any  obedience 

from  them,  (without  which  no  government  oan 

provide  for  them,)  that  you  may  very  reasonably 

^*  believe,  that  God  hath  not  been  so  wdl  pleaaed 

with  the  attempts  that  have  been  made,  since  he 

hath  usually  increased  the  oonfiision,  by  giving  all 

the  success  that  hath  been  desired,  and  brou|^t 

that  to  pass  without  effect,  which  the  designen 

have  proposed  as  the  best  means  to  settle  and 

compose  the  nation :  and  therefinre  we  cannot  but 

hope  and  believe,  that  you  will  concur  with  us  in 

the  remedy  we  have  applied;  which,  to  human 

^*  underatanding,  is  only  proper  for  the  iUs  we  all 

'<  groan  under ;  and  that  you  will  make  yourselves 

^  the  blessed  instruments  to  bring  this  Uessiag  of 

peace  and  reconciliation  upon  king  and  people ;  it 

being  the  usual  method  in  whidi  divine  Prari- 

dence  delighteth  itself,  to  use  and  sanctify  liioBe 

**  very  means,  which  ill  men  design  for  the  sadB&c- 

<^  tion  of  private  and  particular  ends  and  ambitkiD, 
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'  and  other  widkfid  purposes,  to  wholeaome  and  pub-  book 
*  lie  eSDd%  and  to  cstabHah  that  good  which  is  most 


4€ 


*  cmatrvsj  to  the  designers;  which  is  the  greatest  ^^^- 
'^  nuuaifeBtatian  of  God's  peculiar  kindness  to  a  na- 
!^  taon  that  can  be  given  in  this  world.  How  far  we 
^  reaolTe  to  preserre  jour  interests,  and  reward  your 
^  services,  we  refer  to  our  declaration;  and  we  hope 
^  Gkxl  will  insjMre  jou  to  perform  jour  duty  to  us, 
^  and  to  jour  native  country ;  whose  happiness  can» 
''  not  be  separated  from  each  other. 

^*  We  have  intrusted  our  wdl*beloved  servant 
sir  John  Greenvil,  one  of  thie  gentlem^i  of  our 
bedchambar,  to  deliver  this  unto  jOu,  and  to  give 
us  an  account  of  jour  reception  of  it,  and  to  desire 
you,  in  our  name,  that  it  maj  be  published.  And 
'^  so  we  bid  jou  &rewell." 

Ohen  at  our  court  at  Breda,  this  -^th  of  ' 
April,  1660,  in  the  twe^ih  year  qf  our 
reign. 

To  our  trusty  and  wellieloved,  the  speaker  qfihe 

house  of  commons. 

<"  Charles  B. 
"  Trust  J  and  wdl4)eloved,  we  greet  jou  well :  In  The  letter 
*f  these  great  and  insupportable  afflictions  andcala-^^m-**"^ 
'*  nities,  under  whidi  the  poor  nation  hath  been  so  ^^ 
'^  long  eserdsed,  and  bj  whidi  it  is  so  near  ex- 
^  hausted,  we  cannot  thank  of  a  more  natural  and 
^  proper  remedj,  than  to  resort  to  those  fi»r  counsel 
f  and  advice,  who  have  seen  and  observed  the  first 
^  IsBpnning  of  amr  miseries,  the  progress  from  bad 
"*  10  ansrse,  and  the  mistakes  and  mismiderstandings, 
'^  wbidi  hvw  been  produced,  and  ooatribiited  to  in- 
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BOOK  "  oonveniences  which  were  not  intended ;  and  after 

XVI 

"  so  many  nevolotions,  and  the  obflertradon  of  what 
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1660.  c<  hath  attended  them,  are  now  trusted  by  our  good 
^'subjects  to  repair  the  breaches  which  are  made, 
**  and  to  provide  proper  remedies  for  those  evils,  and 
**  for  the  lasting  peace,  happiness,  and  security  of 
**  the  kingdom. 

**  We  do  assure  you  upon  our  royal  word»  that 
*^  none  of  our  predecessors  have  had  a  ^neater  esteem 
,**  of  parliaments,  than  we  have  in  our  judgment,  as 
**  well  as  from  our  obligation ;  we  do  believe  them 
'*  to  be  so  vital  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
^*  kingdom,  and  so  necessary  for  the  government  of 
**  it,  that  we  well  know  neither  prince  nor  people 
**  can  be  in  any  tolerable  degree  happy  without 
**  them ;  and  therefore  you  may  be  confident,  that 
**  we  shall  always  look  upon  their  counsels,  as  the 
**  best  we  can  receive ;  and  shall  be  as  tender  of 
their  privileges,  and  as  careful  to  preserve  and 
protect  them,  as  of  that  which  is  most  near  to 
**  ourself,  and  most  necessary  for  our  own  preser- 
**  vation. 

*^  And  as  this  is  our  opinion  of  parliaments,  that 
their  authority  is  most  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom ;  so  we  are  most  confident, 
that  you  believe,  and  find,  that  the  preservation 
^*  of  the  king's  authority  is  as  necessary  for  the  pte- 
servation  of  parliaments ;  and  that  it  is  not  the 
name,  but  the  right  constitution  of  them,  which 
can  prepare  and  apply  proper  remedies  for  those 
**  evils  which  are  grievous  to  the  people,  and  which 
*'  can  thereby  establish  their  peace  and  ^security. 
^'  And  therefore  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but 
^*  that  you  will  be  as  tender  in,  and  as  jealous  ofy 
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**  an  J  thing  that  may  infringe  our  honour,  or  impair  book 
•*  our  authority,  as  of  your  own  liberty  and  property ;     ^^'" 
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^  which  is  best  preserved  by  preserving  the  other.'  '  ^^^• 
•*  How  far  we  have  trusted  you  in  this  great  af- 
fair^ and  how  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  restore 
*'  the  nation  to  all  that  it  hath  lost,  and  to  redeem 
it  from  any  infamy  it  hath  undergone,  and  to 
make  the  king  and  people  as  happy  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  you  will  find  by  our  enclosed  declaration ; 
a  copy  of  which  we  have  likewise  sent  to  the 
**' house  of  peers:  and  you  will  easily  believe,  that 
we  would  not  voluntarily,  and  of  ourself,  have  re- 
posed so  great  a  trust  in  you,  but  upon  an  entire 
*^  confidence  that  you  will  not  abuse  it,  and  that 
^*  you  will  proceed  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such 
**  due  consideration  of  us  who  have  trusted  you, 
that  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  declining  other 
assistance,  (which  we  have  assurance  of,)  and  re- 
pairing to  you  for  more  natural  and  proper  reme- 
**  dies  for  the  evils  we  would  be  freed  from ;  nor 
sorry,  that  we  have  bound  up  our  own  interests 
so  entirely  with  that  of  our  subjects,  as  that  we 
refer  it  to  the  same  persons  to  take  care  of  us, 
who  are  trusted  to  provide  for  them.  We  look 
**  upon  you  as  wise  and  dispassionate  men,  and  good 
patriots,  who  will  raise  up  those  banks  and  fences 
^  which  have  been  cast  down,  and  who  will  most 
reasonably  hope,  that  the  same  prosperity  will 
again  spring  from  those  roots,  from  which  it  hath 
heretofore  and  always  grown ;  nor  can  we  aj^re- 
^  hend  that  you  will  propose  any  thing  to  us,  or  ex- 
**  pect  any  thing  from  us,  but  what  we  are  as  ready 
"  to  give;  as  you  to  receive. 

**  If  you  desire  the  advancement  and  propagation 
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BOOK  *'  of  the  protectant  rd%ia!i»  we  have,  by  oi|r  eon- 
^^*'    ^^  9taQt  profe0sioii,  and  practice  of  i%,  given  wlBrirat 
1660.    «<  testimony  to  the  world,  that  neither  the  unkiDd- 
^  ne90  of  those  of  the  same  faith  towarda  us,  nor 
*'  the  dnlities  and  obligations  firoip  those  of  a  oon- 
<^  trarjr  profession,  (of  both  which  we  hav^  bad  an 
^*  abundant  evidence,)  could  m  the  least   €|egfee 
^  startle  us,  or  make  us  swerve  from  it ;  and  no- 
^<  thiQf  can  be  {proposed  to  manifest  our  seal  and 
^*  affection  for  it,  to  which  we  will  not  readily  con- 
**  sent    Add  we  hope,  in  due  time,  ourself  to  pix>- 
*'  pose  somewhat  to  you  for  the  propagation  of  it, 
**  that  will  satisfy  the  world,  that  we  have  always 
^  made  it  both  our  care  and  our  study,  and  jbave 
^  enough  observed  what  is  most  like  to  briiig  disad- 
**  vantage  to  it. 

**  If  you  desire  security  for  those  who,  in  tbeae 
**  calamitous  times,  either  wilfiiUy  or  weakly  have 
**  transgressed  those  bounds  which  were  prescribed, 
^  mid  have  invaded  each  other's  rights,  we  have 
left  to  you  to  provide  for  their  security  and  in- 
demnity, and  in  such  a  way  as  you  shall  think 
just  and  reasonable;  and  by  a  just  computation 
**  of  what  men  have  done  and  suflfer^,  as  near  ts  is 
**  possible,  to  take  care  that  all  men  be  satisfied ; 
**  which  is  the  surest  way  to  sft^)press  and  extirpate 
**  all  such  uncharitableness  and  animosity,  as  might 
*'  hereafter  shake  and  threaten  tb«t  peace,  which 
^  for  the  present  might  seem  estabtished.     If  there 
^^  be  a  crying  sin,  for  which  the  nation  may  be  in- 
'*  vdved  in  the  infamy  that  attends  it,  we  cwnot 
^  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  as  solicitous  to  redeem 
*^  it,  and  vindicate  the  nation  from  that  gu3t  and 
^  infEuiiy,  a3  we  can  be. 
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If  you  desire  that  reverence  and  obedience  may  book 
paid  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and L. 
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**  that  justice  may  be  equally  and  impartiidly  ad-    ^^^* 
^^  ministered  to  aU  men,  it  is  that  whidi  we  desire 
*^  to  he  sworn  to  oursel^  and  that  all  peiBOns  in 
pow^  aad  authority  should  be  so  too. 

In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  thlit  yqu  oan  pro- 
pose that  miay  make  the  kingdom  happy,  which 
^  w^e  will  not  contend  with  you  to  compass;  and 
^^  upod  this  confidence  alid  assurance,  we  fa^ve 
^^  thought  fit  to  send  you  this  deelaivtioni  that  you 
may,  as  much  as  is  possible,  at  this  distance,  see 
our  heart ;  which,  when  Ghxi  shall  bring  us  nearer 
together,  (as  we  hope  he  will  do  shortly,)  will  ap- 
pear to  you  very  agreeable  to  what  we  hare  pro- 
fessed; and  we  hope,  that  we  have  made  that 
right  Christian  use  of  our  affliction,  and  that  the 
^  obaervation  and  experience  we  hnre  had  in  other 
**  countries,  have  been  such,  as  that  we,  and,  we 
**  hope,  all  our  subjects,  shall  be  ikhe  betteir  for  what 
<<  we  have  seen  and  isnffered. 

*^  We  6hall  add  no  more,  but  our  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty Qody  that  he  will  so  bless  yottr  counsels, 
and  direct  yout  endeavours,  that  his  glory  and 
worship  may  be  provided  for ;  aitd  the  peace,  ho- 
nour, and  happiness  of  the  nation  may  be  esta^ 
blidied  upon  thtee  foundations  which  chr  best  sap- 
port  it.    And  so  we  bid  you  fariewell." 

Crimen  at  our  court  at  Breda,  this  iVM  day 
of  April,  1660,  in  the  twelfth  yeaJr  l^our 
re^gn. 
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XVI.  HU  majesty's  declaration. 

1660.  **  Charles  R. 

The  king's      <*  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  GocU  Jang  of  England, 
tion.         **  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defeader   of  the 
*^  faith,  &c.     To  all  our  loving  subjects  of  what  de- 
**  gree  or  quality  soever,  greeting.     If  the  genend 
^<  distraction  and  confusion,  which  is  spread  over 
**  the  whole  kingdom,  doth  not  awaken  all  men  to  i 
desire,  and  longing,  that  those  wounds,  which'  have 
so  many  years  together  been  kept  bleeding,  maj 
be  bound  up,  all  we  can  say  will  be  to  no  purpose. 
However,  after  this  long  silence,  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  declare,  how  much  we   desire  to 
**  contribute  thereunto:  and  that,  as  we  can  never 
^^  give  over  the  hope,  in  good  time,  to  obtain  the 
^*  possession  of  that  ri^t,  which  Grod  and  nature 
**  hath  made  our  due ;  so  we  do  make  it  our  dailj 
^*  suit  to  the  divine  Providence,  that  he  will,  in  com- 
passion to  us  and  our  subjects,  after  so  long  miseiy 
and  sufferings,  remit,  and  put  us  into  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  that  our  ri^t,  with  as  little 
*^  blood  and  damage  to  our  people  as  is  possible ;  nor 
**  do  we  desire  more  to  enjoy  what  is  ours,  than  that 
all  our  subjects  may  enjoy  what  by  law  is  theirs, 
by  a  full  and  entire   administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  land,  and  by  extending  our  mercy 
**  where  it  is  wanted  and  deserved. 

**  And  to  the  end  that  fear  of  punishment  may 
not  engage  any  conscious  to  themselves  of  what  is 
past,  to  a  perseverance  in  guilt  for  the  future,  by 
opposing  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  their  country, 
in  the  restoration  both  of  king,  and  peers,  and  peo- 
ple, to  their  just,  ancient,  and  fundamental  rights; 
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we  do  bj  these  presents  declare,  that  we  do  grant  book 

a  firee  and  general  pardon,  which  we  are  ready, L 

upon  demand,  to  pass  under  our  great  seal  of  Eng-    ^  ^^* 
land,  to  all  our  subjects  of  what  degree  or  quality 
soever,  who,  within  forty  days  after  the  publishing 
hereof,  shall  lay  hold  upon  this  our  grace  and  fa- 
vour, and  shaU  by  any  public  act  declare  their 
doing  so,  and  that  they  return  to  the  loyalty  and 
obedience  of  good  subjects ;  excepting  only  such 
persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  excepted  by  parlia- 
ment.    Those  only  excepted,  let  all  our  subjects, 
how  faulty  soever,  rely  upon  the  word  of  a  king, 
solemnly  given  by  this  present  declaration,  that 
no  crime  whatsoever  committed  against  us,  or  our 
royal  father,.before  the  publication  of  this,  shall  ever 
*<  rise  in  judgment,  or  be  brought  in  question,  against 
««  any  of  them,  to  the  least  indamagement  of  them, 
^<  either  in  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates,  or  (as  far 
*'  forth  as  lies  in  our  power)  so  nluch  as  to  the  pre^ 
^'  judice  of  their  reputations,  by  any  reproach,  or, 
**  terms  of  distinction  from  the  rest  of  our  best  sub- 
**  jects;  we  desiring,  and  ordaining,  that  hencefor- 
^*  ward  all  notes  of  discord,  separation,  and  differ- 
'^  ence  of  parties,  be  utteriy  abolished  among  all  our 
**  subjects ;  whom  we  invite  and  conjure  to  a  perfect 
*^  union  among  themselves,  under  our  protection,  for 
*<  the  resettlement  of  our  just  rights,  and  theirs,  in 
**  a  free  parliament ;  by  which,  upon  the  word  of  a 
<^  king,  we  will  be  advised. 

**  And  because  the  passion  and  uncharitableness  of 
**  the  times  have  produced  several  opinions  in  reli- 
**  gion,  by  which  inen  are  engaged  in  parties  and 
*'  animosities  against  each  other ;  which,  when  they 
*^  shall  hereafl;er  unite  in  a  freedom  of  conversation. 
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BOOK   «  will  be  composed,  or  better  understood ;  we  do 
<«  ckre  a  liberty  to  tender  oonsciences ;  and  that 
^'  man  shall  be  disquieted,  or  called  in  question^ 
^  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religioii  w 
^  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^ ; 
**  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an 
<^  of  parliament,  as,  upon  mature  deliberadon, 
'*  be  offered  to  us,  for  the  full  granting  that  ind 
••  gence. 
^*  And  because  in  the  continued  distractions  of 
many  years,  and  so  many  and  great  revohitiomk 
many  grants  and  purchases  of  estates  liare  been 
made  to  and  by  many  officers,  soldiers,  and  others^ 
**  who  are  now  possessed  of  the  same,  and  who  may 
^  be  liatde  to  actions  at  law,  upon  8ev.eral  titles ;  we 
^  are  likewise  willing  that  all  such  differences,  and 
^  all  things  relating  to  such  grants,  sales,  and  pur- 
'*  chases,  shall  be  determined  in  parliament ;  which 
''  can  best  provide  for  the  just  satisfiEK^on  of  aB 
*^  men  who  are  concerned. 

^  And  we  do  ftrther  declare,  that  we  will  be  ready 

**  to  consent  to  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  to  the 

**  purposes  aforesaid,  and  for  the  full  satisfaction  of 

'<  all  arrears  due  to  the  officers  and  sddiers  of  the 

army  under  the  command  of  general  Monk ;  and 

that  they  ^all  be  received  into  our  service  upon 

as  good  pay  and  conditions  as  they  now  enjoy." 

Given  under  our  ^ign  manual^  andjffrit^  sig- 
net, at  our  court  at  Breda,  the  ^th  day  of 
April,  1660,  m  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
reign. 
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«     T»-_l_^    x_  ._x J    _„._1_.  «    .       1      _^  .  ,  XVI. 


Right  trusty  and  right  Hrell-beloved  cousins,  and 


right  trusty  and  weli-beloved  cousins,  and  trusty  „'^^^- 

^  "'  His  mil- 

and  right  well-beloved;  we  greet  you  well.     WeJ^ty'siet- 
cannot  have  a  better  reason  to  promise  ourself  an  hoiue  of 
end  of  our  common  sufferings  and  calamities,  and  '^'^' 
that  our  own  just  power  and  authority  will,  with 
'  God's  blessing,  be  restored  to  us,  than  that  you  are 
again  acknowledged  to  have  that  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  hath  always  belonged  to  you  by 
'  your  birth,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land : 
'  and  we  have  thought  it  very  fit  and  safe  for  us  to 
'  call  to  you  for  your  help,  in  the  composing  the 
'  confounding  distempers   and  distractions  of  the 
'  kingdom ;   in  which  your  sufferings  are  next  to 
^  those  we  have  undergone  ourself ;  and  therefore 
'  you  cannot  but  be  the  most  proper  counsellors  for 
'  removing  those  mischiefs,  and  for  preventing  the 
^  like  for  the  future.     How  great  a  trust  we  repose 
*  in  you,  for  the  procuring  and  establishing  a  blessed 
^  peace  and  security  for  the  kingdom,  will  appear  to 
'*  you  by  our  enclosed  declaration ;  whidi  trust  we 
''*  are  most  confident  you  will  discharge  with  that 
'^justice  and  wisdom  that  becomes  you,  and  must 
^  always  be  expected  from  you ;  and  that,  upon  your 
'^  experience   how  one  violation   succeeds  another, 
<^  when  the  known  relations  and  rules  of  justice  are 
**  once  tran^essed,  you.  will  be  as  jealous  for  the 
"  rights  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  honour  of  your 
^'  king,  as  for  yourselves :  and  then  you  cannot  but 
^<  discharge  your  trust  with  good  success,  and  provide 
''  for  and  establish  the  peace,  happiness,  and  honour 
^<  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  upon  that  foundation 
''  which  can  only  support  it ;  and  we  shall  be  all 

VOL.  VII.  H  h 
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BOOK  '*  happy  in  each  other;  and  as  the  whole  Idngdon 
^^''  **  will  bless  God  fw  you  all,  so  we  shall  hold  oundf 
1660.  i(  oUiged  in  an  especial  manner  to  thank  you  in  par- 
^^  ticular,  according  to  the  affection  you  shall  express 
**  towards  us.  We  need  the  less  enlarge  to  you  upon 
^  this  subject,  because  we  have  Ukewise  writ  to  the 
**  house  of  commons ;  which  we  suppose  they  wOI 
**  communicate  to  you.  And  we  pray  Grod  to  bless 
^*  your  joint  endeavours  for  the  good  of  us  alL  And 
**  so  we  bid  you  very  heartily  farewell.** 

Griven  at  our  court  at  Breda,  this  -^th  dof/ 
of  April,  1660,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
reign. 


To  our  trusty  and  wellJfeloved  general  Monk  amd 
general  Mountague^  generah  at  sea,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  fleet. 

«  Charles  R. 

His  ma-         "  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  wdl.   It 

ter  to  the    ^  is  uo  Small  comfort  to  us,  after  so  long  and  great 

^*  troubles  and  miseries,  which  the  whole  nation  hatb 

**  groaned  under ;  and  after  so  great  revolutions,' 

**  which  have  still  increased  those  miseries,  to  hear 

**  that  the  fleet  and  ships,  which  are  the  walls  of  the 

*^  kingdom,  are  put  under  the  command  of  two  per- 

**  sons  so  well  disposed  to,  and  concerned  in,  the 

**  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  be- 

^  lieve  you  to  be ;  and  that  the  oflBbcers  and  seamen' 

'^  under  your  command  are  more  inclined  to  retnnr 

**  to  their  duty  to  us,  and  put  a  period  to  these  dis-' 

^^  tempers  and   dbtractions,  which  have  so  impo-' 

'Vverished   and  dishonoured  the   nation,  than  to 

*<  widen  the  breach,  and  to  raise  their  fortunes  bf 


fleet. 
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rapine  and  violence;  which  gives  us  great  encou--  book 

n^ment  and  hope,  that  God  Almighty  will  heal 1- 

the  wounds  by  the  same  plaister  that  made  the  ^^^^' 
flesh  raw ;  that  he  will  proceed  in  the  same  me^ 
thod  in  pouring  his  blessings  upon  us,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  use,  when  he  began  to  aSlict  us ; 
'*  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the  good  affection 
**  of  the  fleet  and  seamen  towards  us,  and  the  peace 
*^  of  the  nation,  may  be  the  prologue  to  that  peace, 
"  which  was  first  interrupted  by  the  mistake  and 
"  misunderstanding  of  their  predecessors ;  which 
*'  would  be  such  a  blessing  upon  us  all,  that  we 
^*  should  not  be  less  delighted  with  the  manner,  than 
*•  the  matter  of  it, 

"  In  this  hope  and  confidence,  we  have  sent  the 
"  enclosed  declaration  to  you ;  by  which  you  may 
**  d]3cem,  how  much  we  are  willing  to  contribute 
^^  towards  the  obtaining  the  general  and  public 
<<  peace :  in  which,  as  no  man  can  be  more,  or  so 
**  much,  concerned,  so  no  man  can  be  more  solicit- 
^^  ous  for  it.  And  we  do  earnestly  desire  you,  that 
**  you  will  cause  the  said  declaration  to  be  published 
'^  to  all  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  fleet ;  to  the 
*^  end,  that  they  may  plainly  discern,  how  much  we 
*^  have  put  it  into  their  power  to  provide  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  who  have  been  . 
always  understood  by  them  to  be  the  best  and 
most  proper  counsellors  for  those  good  ends :  and 
**  you  are  likewise  farther  to  declare  to  them,  that 
**  we  have  the  same  gracious  purpose  towards  them, 
*^  which  we  have  expressed  towards  the  army  at 
**  laiid;  and  will  be  as  ready  to  provide  for  the  pay^ 
**  ni»t  of  all  arrears  due  to  thenl,  and  for  reward- 
**  ing  them  according  to  their  several  merits,  as  we 

Hh2 
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BOOK  "  have  expressed  to  the  other;  and  we  will  alwajs 
*^'"     **  take  so  particular  a  care  of  them  and  their  condi- 


1660.  «  ^Jqd^  ^  g}|all  manifest  our  idndness  towards  them. 
**  And  so  depending  upon  God's  blessing,  for  infiis- 
**  ing  those  good  resolutions  into  your  and  their 
**  hearts,  which  are  best  for  us  all ;  we  bid  70U  fEure- 

«  wear 

Griven  at  our  court  at  Sreda,  this  i^th  day 
qfAprily  I66O,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
reign. 

To  our  trusty  and  weUJ^eloeed  the  lard  num/oTj 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  of  our  dijf  ^ 
London. 

«  Charles  R. 
Hit  ma.         «  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  welL  In 
ter  to  the    ^  thcsc  great  revolutions  of  late,  happened  in  that 
and  fOdert'  *'  our  kingdom,  to  the  wonder  and  amazement  of 
city°o?Lon. "  ^  ^^^  world,  there  is  none  that  we  have  looked 
don.         «  upQjj  ^^1,  more  comfort,  than  the  so  frequent 
**  and  public  manifestations  of  their  affections  to  us 
'*  in  the  city  of  London ;  which  hath  exceedii^y 
^  raised  our  spirits,  and  which,  no  doubt,  hath  pro^ 
^  ceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  extraordi- 
**  nary  mercy  to  the  nation ;  which  hath  been  en- 
^  couraged  by  you,  and  your  good  example,  to  as- 
"  sert  that  government  under  which  it  hath,  so 
**  many  hundred  years,  enjoyed  as  great  felicity  as 
^*  any  nation  in  Europe ;  and  to  discountenance  the 
**  imaginations  of  those  who  would  subject  ouir  sub- 
**  jects  to  a  government  they  have  not  yet  devised, 
'*  and,  to  satisfy  the  pride  and  ambition  of  a  few  ill 
^'  men,  would  introduce  the  most  arbitrary  and  ty- 
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*  rannical  power  that  was  ever  yet  heard  of.     How  book 
^  long  we  have  all  suffered  under  those  and  the 


•  like  devices,  all  the  world  takes  notice,  to  the  no    *^^^- 
small  reproach  of  the  English  nation ;  which  we 
hope  is  now  providing  for  its  own  security  and 
redemption,  and  will  be  no  longer  bewitched  by 
those  inventions. 

*^  How  desirous  we  are  to  contribute  to  the  ob- 
taining the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  subjects 
without  effusion  of  blood ;  and  how  far  we  are  from 
desiring  to  recover  what  belongs  to  us  by  a  war, 
if  it  can  be  otherwise  done,  will  appear  to  you  by 
the  enclosed  declaration;  which,  together  with 
this  our  letter,  we  have  intrusted  our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  cousin,  the  lord  viscount  Mor- 
daunt,  and  our  trusty  and.  well-beloved  servant, 
sir.  John  Oreenvil,  knight,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  our  bedchamber,  to  deliver  to  you ;  to  the  end, 
that  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  good  subjects  of 
that  our  city  of  London,  (to  whom  we  desire  it 
should  be  published,)  may  know,  how  far  we  are 
from  the  desire  of  revenge,  or  that  the  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  security  of  the  kingdom,  should  be 
raised  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  affec- 
tions and  hearts  of  our  subjects,  and  their  own 
consents, 

^'  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  just  sense 
of  these  our  condescensions,  or  of  your  zeal  to  ad- 
vance and  promote  the  same  good  end,  by  dispos- 
ing all  men  to  meet  us  with  the  same  affection 
and  tenderness,  in  restoring  the  fundamental  laws 
to  that  reverence  that  is  due  to  them,  and  upon 
the  preservation  whereof  all  our  happiness  de- 
pends.    And  you  will  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of 

Hh3 
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BOOK  <<  eDJojring  your  ftill  share  in  that  happineas,  and  of 
'    ^  the  improving  it  by  our  particular  attectioa  to 


U 


**  you.     It  is  very  natural  for  all  men  to  do  all  the 
^<  good  they  can  for  their  native  country,  and  to  ad- 
**  vaace  the  honour  of  it ;  and  as  we  have  that  ftiU 
'*  affection  for  the  kingdom  in  general,  ao  we  would 
^^  not  be  thought  to  be  without  some  extraardiBary 
**  kindness  for  our  native  city  in  that  particular; 
^  which  we  shall  manifest  on  all  occasions,  not  only 
**  by  renewing  their  charter,  and  confirmii^  all 
**  those  privileges  which  they  have  recdTod  from 
our  predecessors,  but  by  adding  and  granting  any 
new  favours,  which  may  advance  the  trade,  wealth, 
and  honour  of  that  our  native  city ;  for  whieh  we 
'**  will  be  so  solicitous,  that  we  doubt  not  hot  that  it 
•**  will,  in  due  time,  receive  some  benefit  and  advan- 
^  tage  in  all  those  respects,  even  from  our  own  ob- 
servation  and  experience  abroad.    And  we  are 
most  confident,  we  shall  never  be  disappointed  in 
our  expectation  of  all  posable  service  firom  jour 
**  affections :  and  so  we  bid  you  farewell.^* 

Given  at  our  court  at  Breda,  the  -Mk  day 
of  April,  1660,  in  the  twe^^  year  efetur 
reign. 

Sir  John  The  two  ^  gentlemen  lately  mentioned  to  have 
arri^n  in  bccn  with  the  king  returned  to  London  be&xe  the 
wlwrnl  defeat  of  Lambert,  and  a  fall  week  before  the  par- 
tSS"irtteli  ^^'^^^^  ^^  ^  b^n.  The  general,  upon  the  per- 
to  the  ge-  usal  of  the,  copies  of  the  several  despatches,  liked 
all  very  well.  And  it  ought  to  be  rememb^^  for 
his  honour,  that  from  this  time  he  behaved  himself 

^  two]  Not  in  MS. 
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with  great  affection  towards  the  king;  and  though  book 
he  vas  offered  all  the  authority  that  Cromwell  had 1- 


enjoyed,  and  the  title  of  king,  he  used  all  his  endea-,p.i^^* 
voun  to  promote  and  advance  the  interest  of  his  r*^'*  ^- 
majesty :  yet  he  as  carefolly  retained  the  secret*  and  i^r  that 
did  not  communicate  to  any  person  living,  (Mr.  Mor-  ^^^' 
rice  only  eKcepted»)  that  he  had  received  any  letter 
from  the  king,  till  the  very  minute  that  he  pre- 
seQted  it  to  the  house  of  commons. 
.    There  happened  at  the  same  time  a  concurrence  Decian- 
^  which  much  facilitated  the  great  work  In  hand.  For  tbTki^'i 
since  a  great  obstruction,  that  hindared  the  univer-  th^time ; 
sal  consent  to  call  in  the  kinir,  was  the  conscience  ^^^^M*^ 

^'  great  ef- 

€>f  the  personal  injuries,  incivilities,  reproachful  and^ct. 
barbarous  usages  which  all  the  royal  party  had 
sustained,  and  the  apprehension  that  their  animosi- 
ties were  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  all  acts  of 
pardon  and  indemnity  granted  by  the  king,  aU  op- 
portunities would  be  embraced  for  secret  revenge, 
and  that  they,  who  had  been  kept  under  and  op- 
pressed for  near  twenty  years,  would  for  the  future 
use  the  power  they  could  not  be  without  upon  the 
king's  restoration,  with  extreme  licence  and  inso- 
lence; to  obviate  this  too  reasonable  imagination, 
some  discreet  persons  of  the  king's  party  caused  ^  a 
declaration  to  be  prepared;  in  which  (alter  their 


^  reproachful  and  barbarous 
ilMge]  reproaches 

'  caused — ^foundatioD.]  Thus 
in  MS.:  caused  a  profession 
and  protestation  to  be  prepar- 
ed, in  wfaich  they  declared  that 
they  looked  upon  their  late  suf- 
ferings 88  the  effect  of  God's 
judgments  upon  their  own  par- 
ticular sins,  which  had  as  much 


contributed  to  the  miseries  of 
the  nation,  as  any  Mher  cause 
had  done ;  and  they  did  thers- 
fore  protest,  and  call  God  to 
witness  of  such  their  protests* 
tion^  that  if  it  should  please 
God  to  restore  the  king,  they 
would  be  so  far  from  remem- 
bering any  injuries  or  diaoour- 
tesies  which  they  had  sustained, 

H  h  4 
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— ''  having,  next  under  the  divine  Providence,  so  fir 

1660.    «  conducted  these  nations  towards  a  happy  reooTeiy 
**  of  their  laws  and  ancient  government,")  tbey  sin- 
cerely professed,  **  that  they  reflected  on  their  past 
«  sufferings  as  from  the  hand  of  God ;  and  thetefiire 
*^  did  not  cherish  any  violent  thoughts  or  inclina- 
tions against  any  persons  whatsoever,  who  had 
been  any  way  instrumental  in  them ;  and  that,  if 
**  the  indiscretion  of  any  particular  persons  should 
transport  them  to  expressions  contrary  to  this 
their  general  sense,  they  utterly  disclaimed  them." 
They  fietrther  promised,  **  by  their  quiet  and  peace- 
**  able  behaviour,  to  testify  their  submission  to  the 
^*  council  of  state^  in  expectation  of  the  future  par- 
*^  liament ;  on   whose  wisdom,  they  trusted,   God 
**  would  give  such  a  blessing,  as  might  produce  a 
**  perfect  settlement  both  in  church  and  state."  And 
lastly  they  declared,  *^  that,  as  the  general  had  not 
**  chosen  the  sandy  foundations  of  self-government, 
**  but  the  firm  rock  of  national  interest,  whereon  to 
^*  frame  a  settlement,  so  it  was   their  hope  and 
prayer,  that,  when  the  building  should  come  to 
be  raised,  it  might  not,  like  Rome,  have  the  be- 
**  ginning  in  the  blood  of  brethren ;  nor,  like  Babel, 
be  interrupted  by  confusion  of  tongues ;  but  that 
aU  might  speak  one  language,  and  be  of  one  name ; 
^*  that  all  mention  of  parties  and  factions,  and  all 


in  order  to  return  the  like  to  each  other,  and  never  to  make 

asy  who  had  disobliged  them,  the  least  reflection  upon  an? 

that  tjiey  resolved  on  nothing  thing    that  was    past.     These 

more  than  to  live  with  the  same  professions,  &c.  as  in  page  473, 

affection  and  good  neighbour-  line  3. 
hood  towards  them,  as  towards 


it 
« 
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*^  rancour  and  animosities  may  be  thrown  in,  and  book 
"  buried,  lilce  rubbish  under  the  foundation."  ^^'' 


These  professions,  or  to  the  same  purpose,  under    ^  ^^^' 
the  title  of  a  declaration  of  the  nofaiilit j,  and  gentry, 
and  cdergy  7,  that  had  served  the  late  king,  or  his 
IMres^it  majesty,  or  adhered  to  the  royal  party  in 
such  a  city  or  county,  which  was  named,  were  signed 
by  all  the  considerable  persons  therein ;  ^  as  this 
that  we  have  here   mentioned  was  subscribed  by 
great  numbers  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster ;  and  so  were  several  others  from 
other    places;'   and  then   all    printed  with  their 
namesy  and  published  to  the  view  of  the  world; 
which  were  received  with  great  joy,  and  did .  much 
allay  those  jealousies,  which  obstructed  the  confi- 
dence that  was  necessary  to  establi^  a  good  under- 
standing between  them. 

Nothing  hath  been  of  late  said  of  Ireland ;  which  The  afinin 
watted  upon  the  dictates  of  the  governing  party  in  L  Z^ 
inland  with  the  same  giddiness.     The  Irish,  who [m Tbu*^ 
would  now  have  been  glad  to  have  redeemed  their  ^'™** 
past  miscarriages  and  madness  by  doing  service  for 
the  king,  were  under  as  severe  a  captivity,  and  com- 
plete misery,  as  the  worst  of  their  actions  had  de- 
served)  and  indeed  as  they  were  capable  of  under- 
going.    After  near  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
transported  into  foreign  parts,  for  the  service  of  the 
two  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  few  of  whom  were 
alive  after  seven  years,  and  after  double  that  num- 
ber consumed  by  the  plague  and  famine,  and  severi- 
ties* exierdsed  upon  them  in  their  own  country; 

>'  of  the  nobility,  and  gentry.     Not  in  MS, 
and  clergy]  of  all  those  *  severities]  inhuman  barba- 

'  as  this  that— -other  places ;]     rities 
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BOOK  the  remainder  of  them  had  been  by  Cromwell  (who 

XVI,  . 

i — could  not  find  a  better  way  of  extirpation)  trans- 

><^'0-    planted  into  the  most  inland,  barren,  deaohte,  and 
moimtainous  part  of  the  proTince  of  Conmragltt; 
and  it  was  lawitil  for  anj  man  to  kill  any  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  found  in  any  place  ont  of  tiioee  pi«- 
cincts  which  were  assigned  to  them  within  that  dr« 
cnit.  Such  a  proportion  ci  land  was  allotted  to  everj 
man  as  the  jnrotector  thought  competent  for  then ; 
upon  which  they  were  to  give  formal  releases  of  aB 
Uieir  iHetences  and  titles  to  any  lands  in  any  other 
provinoes,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived ;  and  if 
they  refused  to  give  such  releases,  they  were  still 
deprived  of  what  they  would  not  release,  without 
any  reasonable  hope  of  ever  being  restored  to  it ; 
and  left  to  starve  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
them ;  out  of  which  they  durst  not  withdraw ;  and 
they  who  did  adventmre  were  witliout  all  remorse 
prosecuted^  bj  the  English,  as.  soon  as  they  w&re 
discovered :  so  that  very  few  refused  to  sign  those 
releases,  or  other  acts  which  were  demanded ;  upon 
which  the  lords  and  gentlemen  had  such  assign- 
ments of  land  made  to  them,  as  in  some  d^ree 
were  proportionable  to  thdr  quali^s;  which  fell 
out  less  mischievottsly  to  those  who  were  of  that 
province,  who  came  to  enjoy  some  part  of  what  had 
been  their  own ;  but  to  those  who  were  driven  thi- 
ther out  of  other  provinces,  it  was  little  less  destruc- 
tive than  if  they  had  nothing;  it  was  so  long  before 
they  could  settle  themselves,  and  by  husbancfary  raise 
any  thing  out  of  their  lands  to  support  thdr  lives : 
yet  necessity  obliged  them  to  acquiescence,  and  to 

^  prosecuted]  killed 
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be  in  some  9ort  industrious;  so  that  at  the  time  to  book 
which  we, are  now  arrived^  they  were  settled,  within 


the  limits  prescribed,  in  a  condition  of  living;  though    '  ^^®- 
even  the  hard  artides  which  had  heen  granted  were 
not  punctually  observed  to  them ;  but  their  propor- 
tions restrained,  and  lessened  by  some  pretences  erf* 
the  JSnglish,  under  some  former  grants,  or  other 
titles ;  to  all  which  th^  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
mit, and  were  compelled  to  enjoy  what  was  left,  un- 
der all  the  marks  and  brands  which  ever  accom- 
panied a  conquered  nation;  which  reproach  the 
•Irish  had  taken  so  heavily  from  the  earl  of  :Straf- 
ford,  when  they  were  equally  free  with  the  English, 
who  had  subdued  them,  that  they  made  it  part  of 
that  charge  upon  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Upon  the  recalling  and  tame  submission  of  Harry 
Cromwell,  to  the  rump  parliament,  as  soon  as  his 
brother  Richard  was  deposed,  the  &ctk>ns  increased 
in  Ir^nd  to  a  very  great  height,  as  well  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army,  as  in  the  couoh 
cil  of  state,  and  amongst  the  dvil  magistrates.    The 
lord  BroghiU,  who  was  president  of  Munster,  and  of 
a  very  great  interest  and  influence  upon  that  whole 
province,  though  he  had  great  wariness  in  discover- 
ing his  inclinations,  as  he  had  great  guilt  to  restrain 
them,  yet  hated  Liambert  so  much,  that  he.  less 
feared  the  king ;  and  so  wished  for  a  safe  opportu- 
nity to  do  his  nuyesty  service ;  and  he  had  a  good 
post,  and  a  good  party  to  concur  with  him,  when  he 
should  call  iqK>n  them,  and  think  fit  to  dedare. 

Sir  Charles  Coot,  who  was  president  of  Connaught, 
and  had  a  good  command,  and  interest  in  the  army, 
was  a  man  of  less  guilt  S  and  more  courage,  and  im- 

^  of  less  guilt]  of  less  wit  aod  less  guilt 
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BOOK  patience  to  senre  the  king.    He  sent  over  sir  Ardnr 

Aw  I* 


I 


(( 


Forbes»  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good  affection  tn 
1660.    |.jjg  king,  and  good  interest  in  the  province  of  Ifl- 
ster,  where  he  was  an  officer  of  horse.    This  geDtk 
man  sir  Charles  Coot  sent  to  Brussels  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Qrmond,  **  that  he  might  assure  his  majes^ 
**  of  his  affection  and  duty ;  and  that,  if  his  majeskj 
**  would'  vouchsafe  himself  to  come  into  Ireland,  he 
was  con6dent  the  whole  kingdom  would  dedate 
for  him :  that  though  the  present  power  in  Eng- 
''  land  had  removed  all  the  sober  men  from  the  go- 
^  vemment  of  the  state,  in  Ireland,  under  the  cba- 
iracter  of  presbjrterians ;  and   had   put  Ludlow, 
Corbet,  and  others  of  the  king's  judges,  in  their 
places ;  yet  thej  were  so  generally  odious  to  the 
army  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that  they  could 
seize  upon  their  persons,  and  the  very  castle  of 
Dublin,  when  they  should  judge  it  convenient" 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  arrived  at  Bnissels,  before  the 
king  had  any  assurance  or  confident  hope  of  the 
general,  and  when  few  men  thought  his  fortune  bet- 
ter than  desperate:  so  that,  if  what  sir  Arthur 
proposed  (which  was  kept  very  secret)  had  been 
published,  most  men  about  the  court  would  have 
been  very  solicitous  for  his  majesty's  going  into  Ire- 
land,   But  his  majesty  well  knew  that  that  un- 
happy kingdom  must  infallibly  wait  upon  the  fate 
of  England ;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  attend  the 
vicissitudes  there ;  which,  in  his  own  thoughts,  he 
still  believed  would  produce  somewhat  in  the  end, 
of  which  he  should  have  the  benefit ;  and  dismissed 
sir  Arthur  Forbes  with  such  letters  and  commis- 
sions as  he  desired;  who  thereupon  returned  for 
Ireland ;  where  he  found  the  state  of  affairs  very 


ft 
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^'  much  altered  since  bis  departure.  For  upon  the  de-  book 
feat  of  Liambert,  and  general  Monk's  marching  to-  ^^^' 
^  wards  London,  the  lord  Broghill  and  sir  Charles  1660. 
'"  Coot,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  that  was  be- 
tween them,  joined  with  such  other  persons  who 
'  were  presbyteiians,  and  though  thej  had  been  al- 
ways against  the  king,  yet  they  all  concurred  in 
seizing  upon  the  persons  who  had  been  put  in  by 
Lambert,  or  the  rump  parliament,  and  submitted  to 
the  orders  of  general  Monk,  the  rather,  because  they 
did  imagine  that  he  intended  to  serve  the  king; 
and  so,  by  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  all  things  were  so  well  disposed 
in  Ireland,  that  it  was  evident  they  would  do  what- 
soever the  general  and  the  parliament  (who  they 
presumed  would  be  of  one  mind)  should  order  them 
to  do. 

The  parliament  met  upon  the  five  and  twentieth  The  pm-iia- 
day  of  April ;  of  which  the  general  was  returned  a  ApHi  ^^ 
member,  to  serve  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Devon  ^;  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  was  sir  hw- 
chosen  speaker,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  long  ^!!!ltoii» 
parliament,  and  continued,  rather  than  concurred,  ^J^"^ 
with  them,  till  after  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
where  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  treat 
with  that  king,  and  behaved  himself  so  well,  that 
his  majesty  was  well  satisfied  with  him ;  and  after 
his  return  from  thence,  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of 
the  king's  concessions;  and  was  thereupon  in  the 
number  of  those  who  were  by  force  excluded  the 
house.    His  election  to  be  speaker  at  this  time  was 
contrived  by  those  who  meant  well  to  the  king; 

^  Devon]  MS.  adds :  together  with  Mr.  Maurice 
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BOOK  and  he  submitted  to  it  out  of  a  hope  and  confidenoe 
^^^'    that  the  designs  it  was  laid  for  would   succeei 


1660.    They  begun  chiefly  with  bitter  invectives  against 
pro!!Li"    the  memory  of  Cromwell,  as  an  odious  and  perjmed 
""^'         tyrant,  with  execrations  upon  the  unchristian  mur- 
der of  the  late  king.    And  in  these  generals  the? 
spent  the  first  days  ®  of  sitting ;  no  man  having  the 
courage,  how  loyal  soever  their  wishes   were,  to 
mention  his  majesty,  till  they  could  make  a  disco- 
very what  mind  the  general  was  of;  who  oould  onlf 
protect  such  a  proposition  from  being  penal  to  tbe 
person  that  made  it,  by  the  former  ordinances  d  the 
rump  parliament. 
M»7  the         After  the  general  had  well  surveyed  the  temper 
geMimi      of  the  house,  upon  the  first  of  May  he  came  into  the 
the*h^!^    house,  and  told  them,  *'  one  sir  John  Greenvil,  who 
oi^'n^r*  "  ^^  *  servant*  of  the  king's,  had  brought  him  a 
briogiBf     « letter  from   his  maiesty ;  which  he  had  in  his 

him » letter  J       ^  » 

from  t^     «  hand,  but  would  not  presume  to  <^n  it  withoot 
^'        **  their  direction ;  and  that  the  same  gentleman  was 
Sir  J.        <<  at  the  door,  and  had  a  letter  to  the  house  f  which 
is  oaicd  in,  was  no  sooner  said,  than  with  a  general  acdamatiob 
u^  the    he  was  called  for ;  and  being  brought  to  the  bar,  he 
{^•^^f^^said,  **  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  iii 
oommont.   «  mastcr,  having  been  lately  with  him  at  Breda,  to 
**  deliver  that  letter  to  the  house :"  which  he  was 
ready  to  do ;  and  so,  giving  it  by  the  sergeant  to  be 
delivered  to  the  speaker,  he  withdrew. 
Both  let-        The  house  immediately  called  to  have  both  letter 
the  deciara.  read,  that  to  the  general,  and  that  to  the  speaker; 
ion,  reft .  ^|jj^|j  being  done,  the  declaration  was  as  greedily 

called  for,  and  read.    And  from  this  time  Charies 

*  first  days]  first  five  days 
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Stuart  was  no  more  heard  of:  and  so  universal  a  book 

'  XVI 

joy  was  never  seen  within  those  walls ;  and  though 


there  were  some  members  there,  who  were  nothing    ^  ^^^- 
delighted  with  the  temper  of  the  house,  nor  with  with  uni- 
the  ai^oment  of  it,  and  probably  had  malice  enough  ^'^^^* 
to   make  within    themselves   the   most    execrable 
wishes,  yet  they  had  not  the  hardiness  to  appear 
less  transported  than  the  rest :  who,  not  deferring  a  oommit- 
it  one  moment,  and  without  one  contradicting  voice,  poio^  to 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  answer  to  his  S^w*^.  *" 
majestjr's  letter,  expressing  the  great  and  joyful 
sense  the  house  had  of  his  gracious  offers,  and  their 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  same,  and  with 
professions  of  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  his  majesty ; 
and  that  the  house  would  give  a  speedy  answer  to 
his  majesty's  gracious  proposals.    Thejr  likewise  or*  ah  ordered 
dered,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  his  majesty's  let-  ed.    ^""^  ~ 
ters,  that  to  the  house,  and  that  to  the  general,  with 
his  majesty's  declaration  therein  enclosed,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  house  thereupon,  should  be  forth- 
with printed  and  published. 

This  kind  of  reception  was  beyond  what  the  best 
affected,  nay,  even  the  king,  could  expect  or  hope ; 
and  all  that  followed  went  in  the  same  pace.    The 
lords,  when  they  saw  what    spirit    the   house    of 
commons  was  possessed  of,  would  not  lose  their 
share  of  thanks,  but  made  haste  into  their  hotise 
without  excluding  any  who  had  been  sequestered 
from  sitting  there  for  their  delinquency;  and  then  sir  John 
they  received  likewise  the    letter  from   sir  John  deiHTn  the 
GreenvU  which  his  majesty  had  dh-ected  to  them ;  1^*^*^  ^/'** 
and  they  received  it  with  the  same  duty  and  ac-*®"^- 
knowledirment.     The  lord  mayor,   aldermen,  and  The  lord 

'  ^  ,        "^  ,  mayor,  &c. 

common  council,  were  likewise  transported  with  the  receive 
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BOOK  kitig'i  goodness  towards  tfi&olf  aiM  4Mk  iM^^RMMl 
^^''     sions  of  his  royal  clemency ;  atid'fcriWiW*  fAto'^iffli 


1660.    deliberation,  what  return  they  should  ttiiaki?  td^lM 
with  the  '  to  manifest  their  duty  and  gratitude4'''And^tliA^Mf 
^J^l^  cers  of  the  army  and  fleet  V  upon  flie  siglk  oP*«i 
army  and   lettcrs  to  their  generals,  and  Ms  m^Je^y  V '  fUbUtf 
tion,  thought  themselves  highly  YionourM;  W  titt 
they  were  looked  upon  as  good  instmnieirts  df  4iVl 
majesty's' restoration ;  and  made  those' vt>irs,'iM 
published   such   declarations  of  their    loytlty^itlli 
duty,  as  their  generals  caused  to  be  prcM^ded  fHf 
.    them ;  which  they  signed  with  the  loudest  dhid^tf^ 
And  the  truth  is,  the  general  managed' the  bAsiiitiMtf 
which  he  now  owned  himself  to  have  tmdeHilkSMcC 
with  wonderfiil  prudence  and  dexterft^J  iALt&d  hs 
the   nature  and   humour  of  his  office  ^i***Wiffl 
known  to  hhn,  sb  he  removed  sti^lffMMf'tMHir  dOM^ 
mands  whose  affections  he  suspected,  ^lid^foiMtMHtf 
their  places  upon  others,  of  Whom  hif^Wis^fMst'Wf 
sured.    In  a  word,  there*  was  either  Heal' -jo^'ill^llHi' 
hearts  of  all  men,  or  at  least  their  x^dfkrk^iMdl^'^ 
peared  such  as  if  they  were  glad  at  the  heart.-  ^^^  '^l 
The  committee,  who  were  appointed  by*m^*H&t^ 
of  commons  to  prepare  an  answer  to  tike  kln^d  liH^ 
ter,  found  it  hard  to  satisfy  all  men,  who  were  wdl 
contented  that  the  king  should  be  invited  to  return : 
but  some  thought  that  the  guilt  of  the  nation'  did 
require  less  precipitation  than  was  IHte-to  bemused; 
and  that  the  treaty  ought  first  to  be  nMde<#Mk  the 
king,  and  conditions  of  security  ^l^eed'  6i<^^lnfole 
his  majesty  should  be  received.    MatifiOiikdsefitfto 
had  conferred  together  before  the  meetfai]^  «£  iks 

^  and  fleet]  Not  in  MS.  have  undertaken]  ne  haa  now 

^     she  now  owned  himself  to    undertaketi  '*'^* 
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iMTliiltitoW  iwd  designed  iome  artides  to  be  pre*-  «ook 
Itair^  Mbordiilg  ta  the  model  of  those  at  KilJUuig-    ^^' 


in  the  time  of  kiag  Hairy  the  Third,  to    ^^^<^' 

'Mhieli  the  luAg  should  be  sworn  before  he  came 

iutnte*    Then  the  .{freaby terian  party»  of  which  thew 

Wfife  diany  members  in  parliament,  though  they  were 

•raihar  tioitfaksome  than  powerful,  seemed  very  m^ 

Mcitous  that  somewhat  should  be  couchided  in  vene^ 

JMfion  jf^  the.cQvcftant ;  and*  at  least,  that  somewhat 

«ll0uU  be  iuierted  in  their  answer  to  th^  discount- 

Jtaifance  of  the  bishops.    But  the  warmer  SBcal  of  the 

home  thvew  away  all  those  formalities  and  affecta^ 

-taons;  they  said,  **  they  had  proceeded  too  £Eur  al- 

^^  ready,  in  their  vote  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter^ 

^<  to.;fiEdl  hack  again,  and  to  offend  the  king  with 

^*  teUnet  tepressiiins  of  Uieir  duty.''    In  the  end, 

ttftar  Mine  daya'  defaate,  finding  an  eqpial  unpaticipGe 

.without  tJhe  waUs  to  that  within  the  house,  they 

Wtte  contented  to  gvatify  the  presbyterians  in  the 

JhflgUi  of  the  answer,  and  in  using  some  eKprewsons 

athidi  would  please  them,  and  could  do  the  king  no 

piejudioe ;  and  all  agreed,  that  this  answer  shofiM 

be  netamed  to  his  mi^jesty,  which  js  here  in^rted  in 

the  very  words. 

Mo^  royal  sovereign^ 
**  We  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  conii>TbeM»wfr 
"^  moos  of  Bngland  assembled  in  parliament,  da»  with  of  oami^ 
.«<  all  humUttiess,  prescint  unto  your  m^ty  the.u»-^^^''  ^"'^' 
''  fingued  thankfiihiess  of  our  hearts,  for  thoae  gra- 
^  cious  expressions  of  piety,  and  goodness,  and  lo^e 
.^  to  us,  and  the  nataons  imder  your  domini<«,  whioh 
^  yMT  .Majesty's  letter  of  the  tMJh  of  April,  dated 
''from  Bneda,  together  witifi  the  declaration  en- 

VOL.  VII.  I  i 
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BOO  K  *^  dosed  in  it  cf  the  same  dafe^  dos^mniealiy  »» 
^^''  ^*  tain.  For  wlaoh  we  da,  in  the  ^mt^ji^ae^kik 
^  up  to  the  great  King  of  kings,  and -hleas  4bb.ihdb, 
^  who  hath  put  these  thonghfts  iotothe  heart  of  av 
^  king,  to  make  him  gloriaas  in  tiie  eyes  of  Id 
^people;  as  those  great  ddiveranoes^  wfaseh'tiiit 
^  divine  Miyesty  hath  afforded  unto  yenm  roful  per- 
son, from  many  dai^rs,  aAd  the  aufpurt  iMdk 
he  hath  given  to  your  heroic  and  pimosbfi  arind 
<' under  various  triak^  make  it  appear  tO'-afli'tla 
'*  world  that  you  are  precious  in  his  nigjit-r  •  fAai 
give  us  leave  to  say,  that  as  yoor  nugealiy  ia'pksF 
ed  to  declare  your  conidenee  in  parliaiiiiilB,  yssr 
^'  esteem  of  them,  and  this  ybnr  judgmeDt^ -and  aiii- 
^  racter  of  them,  that  they  are  soneaeaaaiy  ffaDthe 
^*  government  of  the  kiagdom^  that  nniliMiiijniace 
'<  nor  people  can  be  in  any  teleralde  d^ntiftufff 
**  without  them,  and  tharefove  sqp,  ihtt  xom^1^A 
*<  hearken  unto  thar  counsels^  be  tendon  lafdtMeir 
^'privileges,  and  careM  to  pmaerfc  .andirftort 
**  them ;  so  we  trust,  and  will,  with  all  hnaaffitjig^lie 
^  bold  to  affirm,  that  your  majesty  will  nob  ^  hB^rd^ 
^*  ceived  in  us,  and  that  we  will  nevc^  d^pailr  fian 
**  that  fidelity  which  we  owe  unto  your  majeity^  tfat 
**  zeal  which  we  bear  unto  your  service^  atid  a^ote- 
**  stant  endeavour  to^advance  your'honom*lBnd'|p«it- 
**  ness.  ••  *  fn.  'U\(m{ 

*'  And  we  heseedi  your  mi^tstjr,  we  nsaf  irid 
'« tfaisp  fhrther  for  the  viaidicalion  of  pariiateslts^ited 
"  even  of  the  last  pariiameat^  convened.  inadMry^ff 
'*  royal  father  ef  hap|^  memory,  when,  aaymnruha- 
'^  jesty  wdl  observes,  tiurough  aMStakas,  aiid«aniii|n- 
**  derstandings,  many  incoweniences  weo^prodnced, 
**  which  were  not  intended,  that  those  very  inconve- 
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UtaniepieesifiMdAriuil  havb  bom  brt»ightiupcA»)^w  iby  book 
^hAci^  fptT$en[A  vfka  •  had .  dorigtiad  thttAU .  imithoQt  ^^^' 
*!fniMl^1ig  4he  pBiliasnitiit  kaett:  W^r  they  well  '^^9- 
ttdcMinit  wefl.'Uok'pesiiible  to  do  a  vdqleMe'  to:  that 
^flsatired*  person,  wl^it  thi»  porliaoiisnt^  vriiickhad 
ititowted  and-ooY«Davted  for  tlie  defifcnce  and  safety 
*fjaf  tiMt  lenoD,  Bemaine4.  entite.  Surety,  au%  as 
ifbtikir  pon^oa  of  4»ir  king&  faav^  ever  been  dear  unto 
thipmlkimmUk,  so  we  oannot  tiiank  ef  thut  hcnrridiact 
Jtii!oitHnitted  against  ike  precious  life  of  our  late 
SfeoteveiedgBi  but  with  sueb  a  detestation  and  abhor- 
'^otAacf,  a»  we  .want  words  to  express  it ;  and,  next 
fffto  ymhimg  it  bad  never  been»  we  Mrish  it  may 
-¥.(t]et«r>be  ramfiiiibered  by  your  majesty,  to  be  unto 
^HyoQ:aiiocGadon  of  sonrow,  as  it  will  never  be  re*- 
^fianmbeildd  by  us,  but  with  that  grief  and  tnmble 
t^qlibisd  whieh  it  deserves;  being  the  gveateat  ro- 
tfipraach  tkflri/  ever  was  inciantid  by  any  t)f  the  £ng^ 
tidbh  nBtion,an  oflknce  to' all  the  proteatant  diurohes 
J^^iawdl^aad  a  scandal  to  the  profession  of  ^e  truth 
^dol^fdligicii  Ibere  a*  home;  though  both  profesabn, 
^hmUttfne  fhrofessers,  and  the  nation  itsdf,  as  wett 
mmt  J/bB iphriiament,  were  most  innocent  of  it;  it 
f^toviligifaeen  only  the  contrivance  and  act  of  some 
'hfemzr  ambitious  and  bloody  pensons,  and  such  others, 
^^ji»iJ[>^i>thBir  influence  were  jnislcd.  And  as  we 
**  hope  and  pray,  that  God  will  not  impute  the  guilt 
bia£  i|i>flDr>of  all  the  evil  consequenMs  thereof^  unto 
bfth^iand^  whose  divine  justice  .never  involves  .the 
l^gilihihsK' With  the  guilty,,  ao  we  cannot  but  give 
^dutMpraiae.iiOr'your  mgesty's  goodness,  who  are 
itrpkosednto  evIertaMi  sjidi  mconoikd  and  ^reconciU 
/bingbiihf iq^ts,-  and  i^th  thorn  not  ouly  meet,  but 


«■ 
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^ooK  V  as  it  were  prevent  yoor  parlhtment  and  pec^^ 

■  ■  ■  ^*  proposing  yourself  in  a  greatt  measure,  and  intit^ 

1666.  4t  }^g  |;)|^  parliament  to  consider  &rther,  ttnd  afdrise 
^*  your  majesty,  what  may  be  necessary  to  restore 
*^  the  nation  to  what  it  hath  lost,  raise  up  again  the 
^  banks  and  fences  of  it,  and  make  the  kingdom 
*^  happy  by  the  advancement  of  religion,  the  secu- 
"  rity  of  dur  laws,  liberties,  and  estates,  and  the  re» 
**  moving  all  jealousies  and  animosities,  which  may 
^*  render  our  peace  less  certain  and  duraMe.  Where- 
'*  in  your  majesty  gives  a  large  evl<]tence  iit  yarn 
*'  great  wisdom ;  judging  aright,  that,  after  so  high 
***  a  distemper,  and  such  an  univet^al  shaking'of  the 
**  very  foundations,  great  care  must  be  had  to  r^»ir 
^  the  breaches,  land  much  cirComspection  ailkd  in- 
♦*dustry  used  tb  provide  things  neces^ai^  ibr' the 
**  strengthening  of  thbse  repairs,  and  pH^venting 
**  whatsoever  may  (fisturb  or  #eaketi  theio. 

**W^  shall  immediately  ^pply  dtirsdves'lo  the 
**' preparing  of  these  things ;  feitid,  in  a  very*  short 
**  time,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  thMi  to  your 
**  majesty;  and  for  the  present  do,  with  dl  humble 
**  thankfulness,  acknowledge  your  gface  and^fi^our 
'*  in  assuring  us  of  your  royal  concurreilce  Wflh  m% 
**  and*  sdying,  that  ^e  shttll  not  expect  any  4hing 
**  from  you,  but  what  you  will  be  as  ready  W^ve, 
«  as  we  to  receive.  And  we  cttnn6t  doubt  dP  your 
**  majesty's  efibetoal  performance,  since  your'  own 
♦*  princely  judgment  hath  prompted  unto  you  the 
necessity  of  doing  such  things;  and  your  piety 
arid  goodness  hath  carried  you  to  a  fif^e'  teriSer  of 
thtftm  to  your  feithflil  parliament  ^YoirSpeA  as 
a  gracious  king,  and  we  will  do  what  bfefits  duti- 
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^^]^ Joviiig,. ^nd  loyal  subjects;  who  are  yet  more  ^^^IF 
eijgaged  to  honour  and  highly  esteem  ypmr  mia* 


« 


• 

I 


J^^yi .%  .yw^^  decUnipg,  i^  jpu  tirere  pleased  to  .'^.^^* 
say,  all  foreign  ass^sta^ce»  and  rather  trusting  to 
your  people;  who,  we  do  assure  your  majesty, 
lidQl  «n4  do  open  thrir  arms  atid  th^ir  beertH  to 
ijec^re  ypu,  wd  will  spare  oeitber  tbtir  <^tat€s^  . 
*^  nfor  ibfix  Uy^^,  whifn  your  aerviee  ishal)  tfequiiie  it 
,l|f  tbom. 

<^  Ai^  we  Hy^  yet  more  cause  to  enlarge  our 
pri^ise .  and  oiur  prayers  to  God  for  your  majesty, 
ttmt  you  have  ooptinued  unshaken  in  your  faiths 
that  neither  the  temptation  of  allurements,  per- 
«Viasion$^  9Pd  pr/on^ses  ;Grom  seducing  papists  on 
«  t)he  one  l^^qd^  nor  the  persecution  and  hard,  usage 
ficoya.  9o<i^e  seduced  wd  mi^gui^ed  professors  of 
;  jtb^  protes^nt  n^Ugion  on  the  other  hand,  could 
at  all  jirsyciil  {>n  yojir  mf^ty,  to  make  you  for- 
^S  SHkc^.t^e  Ilocli;  qf  Israeli  the  God  of  your  fathers, 
'^fiuid.tbe,  true  .protestaixt  religion,  in  which  your 
m^q^tij  ^9tk  been .  br^^ ;  h^t  you .  have.  s^U  hieen 
^  a.jfxifk  yoii^rself*  firm  to  your  covenant  with 
?  JTQV  ftod  ow  Qo^,  even  qow  eicpressing  your  zeal 
/^  m4  afii»cUon  ,ft>r  the  prpteatant  religion*  and  your 
r4qarq,a|id.stu(i^  for  the  propagation  thereof^ .  This 
;^  hftth  bfen  a  rejaicipg  of  heart  to  all  the  faithful  of 
fiffi  limdi  ai]4  ftp  assuranoe  to  them  that  God  would 
not  forsake  ypu;  but  after  many  trials,  which 
tS^  should  but  qial^e  you  i  more  preciou3»  as  gold  out 
*,*.pf  ,the  fir?»  would  iieatore  your  migesty  unto  yoi* 
^^.IW^rimanyji  irnd  people;,  wjth.  more,  splendour  and 
:^*.d^i<yj  *nd  make  yqu,  the  glowy  of  kijAgs,  wd  th^ 
"joy  of  your  subjects;  which  is,  and  shaU  ever  be, 
"  the  prayer  of  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects, 

I  i 
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BOOK  '^>the  cttoMiou  of  fingladd'  wseiAkd"  ia"|MDlb* 

!'   t     GrmH^ne,  speaker.  •  *^^ 

This  Mw  ^  Aft  seoti  M'tjm'  UUmr  wM-eBgrmaeAw^-mgrnBii 
livmito  sit  John  Greenvil  was  appointed  to  attend  ^igiii) 
%^^  ami  he  bdag;  brought  to  the  bar,  the  spnkler^ttiod 
iq[>,  and  told  him,  ''that  thej  seed  not ' adqimktt 
''  iiim  with  what  grateful  hearts  thejr  had-Kceniil 
«» ]iis'ii)aje8tj*s  graciouB' letter;  he  himseVwesicn 
^^^w  and f eye-witness  tf  it!  iheir  beDs  vndr-UMif 
^  bonfiirei  had  already  b^^n  the  ffiPodmaBtmwit 
^  >his  nmjesty's  goodnesGi^  and  of  thniv  gcijri^^tini 
<'  tii^y  had  now  prqttred  aa  answer  to  Us  ms^iuiyi 
'^JMrhiicAi  shMhl  bb  dettTiered  to  him;  and  thaftttiM^ 
<<  did  not  diink  fit  he  should  rdtoi^n  toithdii^'nyd 
sotetreign  without  some  tartittotayafidheir  tes^edta 
M>himsdf;  and  therefore  that;  they  hUd  ondfeM 
^  five  bundiisd  pounds  to  be  deiireMd  ka^^hmm^fim 
^  hmy  a  jewid  to  wear^  as  an '  hananr'ttrtfaanpi^hB 
*^  messenger  of  so  gracious  a  meSBign^;''  'and>inrithB 
nanie^  of  the  house  be  gave  him  tMt  nnat  faenafep 
thanks.  So  grent  and  sudden  a  change  nvds  Jlhis^ 
that  a  servant  of  the  Idn^s,  who^  for  near  tai^jrtarii 
together,  had  been  in  prisohs,  and  lindsp  cbiifiiibv 
ments^  only  for  heii^  the  king's  isemmt;  and»fWdQM(i 
but  three  m6nths  before^  have  been  pot-to^hhtc'^iou 
detgmie  a'«hanntAil  death,  if  he  had)  been  <lcnbvin»  tr 
have  se^nthe  king»  should  be  no^rebmMod  Ite 
bringing'^  message  firom  him.  Ftomithistinid  tftHiP 
was^ttch  an  emulation  and  iMpa*ieito»in'|eiUb/uui7 

^  So  great   and    sudden  a    revolutioi)  was  this 
change  was  this]  So  Ueaacd  a  r. 
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eottiBunuM  audi  dky,  mad  generallj  over  the  kingdom,  book 
"Who  should  make  the  most  lively  expressions  of. 


tkttiiridiity  and  of  ihdr  joy,  that  a  man^could  not    ^^^^' 
but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt  who  had  done 
all  the  mischief,  and  kept  the  king  so  many  years 
ftom.  oijofing  the  joomfort  and  support  of  such  exr 
ccftevt  nlgeots. 

QPhe  kcds  and  the  ccffimons  now  couferred  toge*- 
tlier^.how  they  n^igjkki  with  more  lustre  perform 
time  istspasts  that  night  he  preparatoiy  to  his  ma- 
jesty's return.    Tbej  rememberedt  that,  upon  the 
■aiirder  iif  the  late  king,  there  was  a*  declaration, 
that4W  manr  iq^n  peril  of  his  life,  and  forfeiture  of 
kM  estirte, . should  pvesume  jko  psodiiim  Us  successor ; 
whi^  so  -tenificxl  the.  people,  i  that 'they:  source  dared 
aoiimttdi^  :as  to>  pray  for  hmt  .  Wherefore,  though 
tfak'paiiiaBent  hadnowi,  by  all  the  ways  they  could 
tfeiol^r  of,.  pdUiahed  their  {retnni  *  t»  their  obedience, 
yxifaiiny  thdu^  it  juocessflry,  fer  the  better  infer- 
MatMikiaud  omvietion  of  the  people,  to  make  some 
floleiqis(n)dbunaiMiiiof  his  saooestjr'a  undoubted  right 
toithetctDwn,  aqd  to  QhUge  aU  iU6»  to  pay  that  re- 
iMMMte  laad  dioty  to  hita,  whidi  they  ought  to  do 
by-  die  laws  iif  6od  and  of  the  lasd.    Whereupon 
tfaqF/ga!vfe  eider  to  prepare  such  a  piodamatioo ; 
wlmdi'faeing^done^  the  l«rds  and  oommons,  the  g^ 
vbtA  ihamngiomoerted'aU  thinfs  with  the  city,  met 
in?  1  Wtfwtmiosteivhall  upoPi  the  8th  of  May^  within 
aereardays i after  .the  ireceipt  of  the  king.'s  letter; 
and  mtikai  into  the:  palace-yaiid ;  where  they  all 
staair  baroi  wlalat  the  herdda  prodaimed  the  king. 
Thm^ilharivaQt  t^  WhitefaaU^  and  did  tfa^e  san^; 

« .     . . 

'  acarce  dared  so  iniicb]  daied  not  so  moch ' 
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BOOK  ra4  9^^fprwcftda    at  T«M|«e4gr;    irhen^tlrd^ 
mayor^  aiMl.  al4eraieii>  md  ditthe  eompmakmoiAft 
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cH]r(V^cei3i^.4hM[i,  wbeo  the  like  prochunatiW'iM 
m4e  in  Uce  Hi«mer  there ;  md  tlictt'<w  41i««imU 
piacea  .of  the  <^tf ;  wUcIl  doM^  tbe^-nmaiai^td 
tbe  dajT)  aadilie  i0^t,«wa8*«ipeBt'iD  tboM 
tioBs,  festiFalsi  bellsy  and  Iwnfires^  aa- 
attendants  mpon  tftdi  anlmaitieBj  ▲odivifattmo^ 
tMng  va9  thoa^t  of/tnrt  to  indLe  aadli/iptepB» 
Hens  as  should  be  ife«ef«ary  JiMifais  miyeBlrffa  :3iMk» 
tion  and  receptien.    The  proctamation  made^wsMi 

these  wordu: •  ^  »  ■.  •  -i 

The  king  <•  Alttiough  lit  €aB  ao  arajF  hr<doisbied|  li«*>thal 
M»7  8.  ''his  mioestjF's  li^ ^and  title  to  iria  cr«Ai(aai 
<f  kj|igdoin9iaaiwl^wa8<ewfff  waycomplsted  fcgNhe 
*^deaUi  of  bis  most  rof$i.  iathef  ^oC.^Dnolla  mewaifk 
*'.  vitboufc  tiie  oepemany  or  .adbenmitgr  of  a  imvisiaiF 
^*  tion;  yet»  since  preclaamtaGos  in^sutiiicnies  bmt 
been  always  used,  to  4he  -eadibbat  alli  gmod  sih^ 
jects  might,  upon  this  oecasiaiiy  tartify  thtiiiihip 
^  a«d  respect»  and  sinae  the  amed  .idofeooai  saA 
**  other  the  calamities  of  man  j  jeora  iaat  ^pMlg  hMl 
hitherto  deprived  us  of  any  adsh  4qp(iOBtMB^ 
whereby  we^  m^fat  express  oar  loyaU^y^aadftlbi^ 
**  giance  to  his  majesty,  we  therefore,  tbe  iMdf  ^mA 
commpus  now  assembled  m  paiHament,  togrfBff 
**  with  the  lord  mayor^  aldermenr  and  icwniHiiiaitf 
^  the  city  of  LondoUy  and  other  fraeiMm  ciftfav 
^  kii^am  now  present^  do^  aaeoBdiag^  to  mm  da^ 
^*i  and.aUflgiaace,  heartily,  jeyibUy^  wA  uiiaiiiiiMfii# 
'Vacknawledge  and  prochdmrthatimmediMial^  upas 
^*  the  decease  of^mr  late  sortmigmlatA  lAitgQkmki; 
^(ipc^peri^  cfoffn  ^  Hhe  realm  of  £ngland,^d 
of  ap  th0,  kii^piams*  donunekmsy  ani^irigktsi  MoUg- 
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ft  Mg  te'  the  mne,  diiv'  bp  4iAietf ent  blrtHright  «M»  i^ooR 


^  1m8  most  exeeUent  majesty  Charles. thfe  Seeoifd,  te  ^^^' 
t^taring^tliiieAUy, ! jufllly,  imdb  hnrMly  iie&t  iidi^  of 
^>ti]&:.likMl  royal  of  tiaim  realm;  ilttd  thht;  faytfie 
<^B0BodMs»  and  provkknoe  of  AlnigMy  Cted,  he  4* 
t^itf ifkigfand;  >  ScokUsmd,  France,  and  Irdbmd^  thit 
^  niort  potSDt^  vaS^tfyttaA  tmiaabttiA  kkig^t  soft 
^tluerettnto  ire  mMb  Immbljr  and  fidtitfUUy  do  stiH^ 
^^nani  and  cUige '  oniMlve^,  oar  hebB,  md  potiierity 

.    ^Fr6m  the  tame  tbat  the  Idng  came  to  Btedl,  veryMnay  ad- 
tdi^ft  pasted^  ^iOiooi  some  expreBS  fimh  Lotadon^thTIdU? 


AfNMi4he*  obaenratioiw  df  hiB  frlendfi,  aiid  ^he 
eMam  tni^de  <to'lhem  by  many  wfao' falai^  Beettva-y 
active:  dgahiat  the'  kiagf  and  were  iMw  as'ff^jjtou^ 
amiiHa^y  should  'knew,  tbM  they  wholly  dbedi^ 
ealml  them^UMes'  to  his  att^de.  BVen  bdbr6  the 
grineril 'hAd  declared  hifpoaelfy  or  the  parMteient  "itnEia 
awalnMcdi  some,  who^had  sat  jtidgtis  upon  his  fk^ 
V  sentJmanyexcuseBy  thai  tliey  wereiiHTed  toit^ 
roflhnd  to  perform  sij^sd  services,  if  they  lAi^fd 
obtaiH  Dboir  par<kni.  Bat  his  ms^ty  would  admi£ 
voiaddMis  'firom  them,  nor  hearken  to  aiiy  pibpoti.- 
Amm  made  on  their  behalf. 

rfifflKn  was  one  instance  that  perplexed  turn  rTbepatti- 
"tfiadkmm*  the  ease  of  colooel  IngoldAy;  who  wtaof  ingoids- 
lo'theciiaiaAier  of  the'kte  kmg^  judges;  and  whose  ^^' 
iimab  was  in  tibie  warmiit  Ibrhis  mordei^.    H^^^Bmii 
tUrcdi^iosaliQ^ilidiaitl,  had  declared,  thai  heVoidd 
mom  Khe  Idng^  and  told  Mr.  Mordftunt,  '^tftat  he 
^"Woold^pttvfilrm  alt  sei*vicdi  he  could,  wlthda);  mak-: 
^iing  any  oonditiotts;  and:  would  be  well  content^ 
V  thai  his  majesty,  when  *  he  came  home,  should  take 
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BOOK  **hh  ihmA  fotB^ifht  4ibatt^t  '^^ 
^'^    -^  that  the  king  mighfeilBdoir/theilnfthfC^ldbisiMf 


'Hb^was  a  genUcfBan  of  a  gaud  erftroolioH^lfli 
Mar»«Be4>to  CMawdl^  uto  had  dxM|nBiUii  ok 
the^aravp  bafoce  ^'sbcmt  thd  time' ivirkeD/ hsoiiiiBl 
firat  to  age^  whtve  to'gi^.tobea-criinHdiiifiidie/ 
alad  to^have  the  xcpatattoQ  of  gteat  osorage^agaU 
the  enemjr^  and  of  eqpial  ciWKt|r  to  dtLjatmpiiHtit 
y^  trbtv  -he  was  iiioned  aiaoi^p*  tfaoaer  wli6  wont' 
appaiiAed  to  be  Jodgea  of  the  king?  aaid.  Uaia,^ 
tnie^  .that  he  waa  never  oiito  preaent  witb'*4lMn^ 
alwaya  jdbiiorrnig'the  adaao  fathk  hearty  iaid<iiatia|i 
no'ttther  passion  in  anj  pAit«pf  the/ quarrel^  httiikir 
personal' Undneas  to  OroBiwdL  Tke'Hcxt 'dap^  «fti^ 
the  horrid  sentence  was  pronounced^  he  hali>  wdvum 
caslsQ  to  speak'Witli  an  offioer^'i^hair  henniiitiU, 
was  in  the  painted  ohsoiiher;  wAenayWlianifaifrfaaang 
tbittcr^  he  saw  Crdniwett,and.the:teak  of/tliDari  what 
had  sat.iqDoii  the  king;>  and  were  then^^as  fafe  fiaiii 
afttrwatda,  asaanihled  to  sign  the  warradt  bfae;  Aai 
kii^s  deaUi«  As  soonias  GrowwdHs  ejns9ipanaiu|lsB? 
hisB^  he  fun  to  him^and  taking  him- by  tte  ilani^ 
dnv  hisft  byfocce  to  the  tririe;  and  sAi,  ttiboigbr 
he  had  escaped  him  all  the  while  befoie^ihe  ahsaUH 
now  sign  that  paper  as  well  as*  they  }"<  whadnha^'' 
seeing  twhat  it  was^  Tefiwed  with  great  passfeb^  wa/ioi 
ing»  '^  he  knew  nothing  of*  the  businessQ[?>  ran&  a|b 
feaed  to  go  aftray*  'But  CimliiweU/'aiid  rOj^MolMliki 
hinaiby  ^fioknoe ;  tnd'C^vnaiweU^(With.a<hmd)dangh4i 
ter»  takieg  his  hand  in  his^  >and  puttingiilfaaf^Rnfihnri 
twean  hia  fingersi  with  his  .own  halidHwrit  Bmtoat' 
Ingoldsbyy  he  making  all  the  resistance  he  could : 
and  he  said,  '<  if  hia  name  then.wereuoompared  with 
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'^  lpAAl>htfih«4heveriwrif/iniliBeifj  it  could  ntweribe  book 


Though  his  majesty  had  witliiii  himiolf  lOonlpBlP^r  l^e* 
gjopsfwhimf  he  #oinM.  never  sendhiin  anjF^^aster- 
aovce  «f  I  his  fardoo;;  pittmoiog  dant;  if  ^  titose  i^ 
IflfpftiDiMif  wiere/>trHe,i  there  irookl  he  a  seasev  when 
«^likliDcrtidsl''Wmlld  fae  made^  wilhoiit  :fais  vmiQcfttf'e 
daidaiiiig'  hhnael^  -bctweea  him  and  tltose/ •other  toC 
thKKtlhloadgr  liat^  whidk  fae.naeliml  mfrer  topai^ 
doBb//  Ntw  was  Ingdddif  at  -di  diriieavteDed  <whh 
tfais<di>Qt  fMursued  his  fi)rmer  rtarfutaons^  and  first 
aunpiiked  the  toitle  ofWiodsor^  ( where  ttieie  waa  a 
^leatf  JtagassiHe  of  ^nam  aod  ammuiDtioni)  and  pat 
oiitithaC  goremor  whom* the  nmip<had  put-in  i  and 
aftwpanb  tteok  Xambent/  prisoner, -aS' da  htAmtre^ 
imwnhnrfid  -•  .  ■    >t  > 

iWliiiab-thti  flntt' was  •  !prepariag»  adttrinl  Momta^  Moonta- 
gMtraantlhifriteusittiEdwardiMountagne  to  thehiimf,^'to^ 
t^dat  Umi ktiow  that^  afi'sooii  as/it  shoidd  be  ready^^'"^* 
(irhiah  iie  hoped  night  be  within  sa  asany  days^) 
heriwoaM  be  tliifliself^on  bosnd^  aayd  would  tlieB'fae 
iwady I  ttf-  vaoeiv3e>  and-  obey  bis-  majesty^  Mderi:  tbis^^ 
wfairjHefrte   dhe-ipariiaaient  assemblod.    •He  ^seiit 
wrtgqd  afhat  ofieets  he  was  confident  of,  and  af  wham 
hfeiaras^  a6t  assui^  and  who  be  conchided'  would 
nofaicaiMaar  with  him,  and  who  must  be  reduced  by 
forae    Hedesiied  to  lcao«r  whether  *ihe  king  had 
Bxbp  dsearanee  oi  the  gteecat,  who,  howevar,  hoe 
wfOddmig^t  know  nethfog  of  his  resalations*  And 
it  ibsasimd  amaU'ineow^^eirieHoe'to  ids  mi^issty.  Am 
hain^aa  ifstrtiLQBd  ISrom*  comaMinicatiBg  to  eithetv  the 
cdnfidUn)^  he  hadiin  the  oUier;  whidi  might  hanie- 


..»  .*i    fc.1' 


mt  .    THIS  iin»To»ir 

BOOK  ApK(iil9d«bQth  ttMb.4iMf0^    Bvi^fo^iwiilfni;. 
kHii>e9. fbetkWf^n .  them*  andiodeod  q£^  m^ 


.*^^*  notf  immit  tllwCliterty  to  bis  «i4|eat7, 

.  Xbe  freqttf»t  re«irt*.o£  persons  to  Bnisads,  hekmi 
Jtbsys  kwir  .of  ttie  kiisig^s  being  ;goiie  to  Sreda,  and 
jttek  Qem»iiiiK»lioD  of  the  good  n&»9  they.fanMi^ 
to;his  migeitjfs  aerraiits^  and  the  other  Eiq^ 
who  JTfiiQtiMd  fcbere»  and  who  publidied  ^bat  thf 
jfiibed  armne  to. pass,  as  wdLas.wfaat  tbej  beuA 
iWde  tb9  Spawiftb  qiiiustars  b^;in  to  tbink,  tbat  tint 
kJM^BfMffairs  were  not  altiigetbtt  »  hopolew  as  th? 
jimspivid.  them .  to  bcw  and .  that  there  was.  wateM 
.tbvf  kinsfa  vemow  to  Bneda  than  at  first  appeased 
.Tbe7'  had«  v^gky  day  wpacted.to  hear  that  the  Staifi 
J»i4  9eot  toifindbid.bis  mitjtaty  to  neauun  in  their  i> 
miaioDS^  as  tb^  had  done  when  his  presence  bad 
.  Jiqraims  notoriom*  But  when  thej  oould  hear  d 
jWl^nch'tb)!^  biijb.  of  gieati»r  resort  thiithei:  to.  the 
king,  and  that  he  had  stayed  k>nger  there  than  ht 
'^^'  4Md  setmod  to  intiSnid  to  do,  the  marquis  of.jCanar 

l|lllt  of  •  -  * 

c«noeD».,4;^na/Sant  a  person  of  prinie  qnalifcrMta. Breda,  ^to 

inyitet  the         .       ,        _  .      "^     .  r%  <■  , 

king  iMu:k .  ^**  unvito  his  migei^y. to  return  to.  Bntssek ;.  tbfijnt- 

''''"^'' f<  ikher^  because  he  bad  veceired  soma  iwy >)p#I 

^^  ptopositMos  from  England,  to  whidi  bei  was.  4Vit 

^  wilUng  to  j»ake  aiiy  answer,  without  ieop.wWr  jba 

^ mifesty'sappiobation and oooMnand."   , .  . ,     ». 

^»"^'* .    Tip: kii«  aeat  him  wond,  *f  ,that  ha  waa  oliliipi 

ii^  with  refiimnoe  to  bis  business, in  £n|^wd»  ^«#J 

f^lKhare  he  was;  and  that  he  was  not  withowtbpp 

^Mbat  his  affaiDs. night  socoeed  so  vfeUU  tbftf  he 

'* .  sbatild  not  be  necessitated,  to  return  toSops^^t 

Tiieiii^.  ."njjLr   Whi(^  answer  the.marqnis  no  sooner » 

the  kiDg    oeived,  than  he  returned  the  same  messenger  with  a 

i!f^n.     kind  of  expostuhitipn  <f  for  the-  indignity  that  woidd 
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■•  his  cfomJnionsrhi  9uch  a  manner;  and  therrfbre^;.^ Ir 


•♦  besought  him,  ^her  to  return  himself  thithti'/OT    ^*^•• 
^  that  the  dufce  of  York,  and  the  duke  ofGloilcesK 
**  ter,  or  at  least  one  of' them/ ihight  come  to  Brus- 
^'  -fti^l^,  that'  the  world  might  not  believe,  that  hfs    . 
**  mnjesty  was  offended  with  the  icathoSe  Hhg*,  wHo 
*^  had  treated  him  so  weH.'*    When  he  fmtid  that 
tife  "Wn^  to  receive  no  satisfaction  in  either  of  ihbse 
^^artictdafs,  though  the  king  and  both'  the  dukes 
made  theii*  excuses  with  'all  possible  acknowttfdg- 
ifnent  of  the  fevours  they  had  received  from  his-b&^ 
tfkolic  majesty,  and  of  the  civilities  shewed  to*  tMfii 
hf  ttie  marquis  himself,  he  rei)'enged'  Miiisdf 'ti|)l)n 
d6n  Alonzo  with  a  nifffion  "of  re?prottches,'««*)r*^s 
^'  stupidity  <and  ignorance  hi  the  afifairs  df  EnglktlB; 
**  and  of  every  thing  relating  thereunto,  after 'hikv- 
'*^'ing  resided  sixteen  jrears  ambassador  in  thatkiti^- 
«*«om."'  '■  '     *  ^'if-'  - 

Cardlnid  Mazarine  had  better  iirtelBgence  ffirrni 
the  Firench  ariibassador  In  London  t  whd  gavi&'ffikn 
4filij^nt  icdounts  of  every  day^  tKer^fbn,  aii*  of  ,'] 

'  ^B  gene^I  imagination  that  Monk  had  other  ihten- 
'tiotis  than  hte  yet  discoveted.  '  And  when  h^  heard 
thilt'the  king  was  removed  fVom  Brussels  to  Bi^da, 
he' presently  pefsnaded  t^e  t|ueen  mother '^(Etig- cardinal 
'%md  to 'send  the  lord  Jermjm^whom  the  king  hadpet^"^ 
1ktdy,'tipon  his  mother's- ^eiire,  created  eart  of  St/^^tSerTr 
'•  A^lba*rt)  to  invite  the  king  ^'  to  come  into  'Pwhice ;  ^^^  ^ 
'•**  thtd  to  make  that  t^aty,  wliich,  probably^  wfauld  ^^^^  J^': 
'••♦'feief' b^ween  the  ensuing  parHameht  afnd  his  iha-^itTtht'"' 
••*^e*y,  in  that  kingdom;  which  might  prA^  ofJJSfe^to 
"  great  use  and  advantage  to  her  majesty's  interest  ^^^^ 
•*  dtid'  honour v*in  which  the^owet*  of  the  c4i*dinal 
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BOOK  ^^:w0,^  be^tf  giieat  li»9«irll^ 

^]a)dkigr  My  iiisoleiifc  defliafidV  ^fttth^  ttii^*ft 


i««0.   <<niade.''    And  the  cardiiial  hiiMdf  made  tfte^ii^ 

invitalioA'  by  thiit  lord,  with  plf^fitti^Citel'  or%6ader. 

fid  fciiidtieBs;  and ^  that  the  moM^€hri^iyaf  %iiig 

^  was  hiftDildy  daafareus  td  pefrform  all  tliose  'efflfti 

<'  and  mapMte  to  his  majesty,  wMA  he  tei^^yiiH^ 

^deabBd,  but  was^  Mvev  aUe  to  actMdfXiKfW 

<'  iMMT r  wHh  thk  addiftioti»  "*  that  if  his'*  iHi^ 

*'  fettnd  that  the  Mpeditiob  of  bii  affabsr  W^lflff^ 

'^  pemat  Inm  to  oome  U  Paris,  eider  and  in^iidtt. 

'<  tion  should  be  made  fiir  hfiB  ?eceptioki  ^-OaBfll 

'^  <Nr  any  other  plaoerhe  would  appmnt;  WbcsM^lbe 

'^  queen  his  motiier  would^*tittetid'''Mm*^  t^Sft^W 

other  eiqyressioas  of  the  .hij^Nest  esMftm ;- WiftA  ^ 

ouaniog^  of  that  greiit  iM^t^  ms^flletitiMlf^]^ 
plkdwitb.  ■  >  -'^-^x  MJ^...  {  <iiiinn.)i 

The  earl  of  et  Albaii%  fiMMd  th^ titt^itf  «tft^|bM 
a  posture  of  hope  and  expectatiM,  te^  sulBt'lfflyksflf 
t»  be  much  hnporttmed  upoa   tti^ 'IssMiiteeif^^ 
brought;  and  was  contBited  to  i^tcMi^  Wtth'^^ffl! 
Ti|ekiog'i  |^>0  aeknowiedgmeBts  and  eiicuse,  ^'^OM^liRs  cSfBH 
^  ^wl  deeentj^  pass  (through  Flanders,lfilttir  qfe  ^1^ 

'<  reAued  to  return  to  l^ussds;  and  ^HMtt  gi8S§ 
**  through  those  prorinees,  he  ooidd  not '  #^  fdMU! 
^  a  journey  into  France."  In  the  niean  til^  it'  ^ 
no  smaH  pleasure  to  his  majesty,  t6  fittd'fiiitfMrM 
solemnly  invited,  by  the  Ministers  of  tfieae'ewo^  ^fkt^ 
kings,  to  enter  iirtb  their  dominions,  «M  of 'ttti^d^ 
which  he  had  been  rejected  with  sb  many^dilfbU^ 
tions  and  ind^ities ;  and  w^kh  so  niU(^^dattttibri^lli^ 
apprehenidon  had  been  sobered  to  p^  Ht^rd^W 

»  cunning  sagacity  -^^^ ^^^^ ^^  ""'^^'^ 
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p^ojee.  tiipe .  ihw  wns.  abaolutefy .  oecasMiyjifor  his 


>^^«r9l  pemuis  now  a«ne'to{BfaA^aot^4iB  iwre- 

^f9re  to  CokgQe  iMid  tp  3raaBelhfttnd».r4pig»i«e8> 

aA^rin.fefur  to  be  diicoveredy  bttt>  with  buns ^facea, 

WMl/ithf  pride  and  yaQity-to  be  takw.Mtioe  oi^  to 

mesfmt  tbeir  dul^y  to  the  -kuig;  «oiiie:  being  .em** 

i4p}f«4>  to^  procure  pardoiis  fbr  ihme  'who  tbeni^t 

^It^ncin^v/ps  in  dai^ger/and  to  stand  in  need' of  tJMin ; 

9$tt^  brought  good  presents,  in  Bnf^ish  ^e)d  to 

ttffii,  Mo^  that  their  names^  and  the.  names  of  their 

Mpnd^  who  sent  them^^  might  be  remapabeied 

Pipncang^  the  first  of  those  nrho  made  demcsiatratipns 

c^tthein  affectiona  thati  Wfiy.to  his  miyeslgr,  byiSiQiP' 

piKinipJqs  necessitj^a;  i which  had  been  discontinned 

for  many  years  to  a  d^ree  that  cannot  be*  beUevedt 

ftDfioqi^nMto.heceneinheradi  By  these  sup^ies 

1)%ffffl!Jc9'7  .was  emMedf  hesidea  the  paymwt  of  hia 

Qtber  .d^btflbi  not  only,  to  pay.  all  his  senranto  the  ar<p 

^fprsjc^.tbair  board-wages>.  but  to  give  thematt 

ffflfi^  teptiwony  of  bis  bounty^  to  raise  their  spirily 

^^  jfo  many. years. of  patient  waiting  for  dellvei^ 

99Mf^;  apd  aU  this  was.  before  the  deliveiy  of  the 

l^flgls  Iftter  by  the  general  to  the  parliaments 

^  7h?  king  had  not  been  many  days  in  Bcedai  be^  The  states 
$m:tbye  Stf^tes  General  sent  deputies  c^  tli«ir.  ownoongmta. 
lK4y^  to/  congratulato  his  maJMty's  arrival  in  their  ^^ 
d^mimons,  and  to  aduiowledge  the  great  hoiv>ur  he  3^  ^ 
bad  Toqphsafed  to  do  them*   And  sh(Htly  *ftw»  JJ'j^JJ;^ 
Q^t  dnputies  icame  from  the  States  of  H<)Dandt  be-invit«  bim 
seecbing  bis  mi^esty,  ''  that  he  would  grace  thatHifi^. 
*^  province  with  his  royal  presence  at  the  Hague, 
^  where  preparations  should  be  made  for  his  recep- 
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ftook  ^  tk»»  in  waA  a  aunmer  miwoM  tmHtfiht  gmt 
^  joy  of  thdr  hcarta  for  the  hkwriwfi  wfakb  <finM 


1660.  u  Providence  was  pouring  upon  hU  heacL"  Hk 
jcrty  acQepting  their  itiTitetioii,  th^  igCui'tted  in  or- 
4er  to  OEiake  las  joumej  thither^  aad  Us  entertain 
meni  there,  equal  to  their  profttsiona. 

In  the  roeaa  time  Breda  siramied  witli  Bwig^frit 
-ft  nuitiiude  r^Muring  ihither  froon  all  other  phmih 
M  w«il  as  liondon^  with  pnMDts»  and  ymtutBtkn^ 
?*  hoir  much  they  had  loaged  and  pimyed.  tar  tkii 
<^  bleaifd  ohange ;  and  magnifykfg  their  sufieri^gi 
'^  under  the  Uile  tynnoicai  government  i^  when 
aoBie  of  them  had  been  xealouB  instmne^  and 
^pramoleni  of  it.  The  magialiiateB  <if  the  town  tank 
•all- iniagiwU^  case  to  express  their  derotiim  to.  the 
kiagt  by  using  all  civilities  towards,  and  prunsdiag 
SoF  the  acoammedotion  of  the  multitude  of  :lua  auh- 
jects»  who  lemtrted  thither  to  expmss  their  du^  is 
4ikn*  80  that;  no  oum  would  have  iaai^^aBed  hfr  the 
iMalment  he  now  received,  that  he  had  bees  ss 
lately  ibrfaki  to  cosse  into  that  place;  wfaick  indbed 
had  iK)t  proceeded  from  the  disaffectioni  of  theinlmhii- 
'touts  of  that  good  town,  who  had  al^ajui  rnsuiuii  Ar 
his  pKApaity,  and  even  then  puhUcly  detaated  the 
rudeness  of  their  superiors,  whom  they  wese  hound 
to  obey. 

All  things  bdng  in  readiness,  and  the  States  has^ 
ingseut  their  yachts  and  other  vessds,  &r  the  accom- 
modation of  his  majesty  and  his  train,  mm  near  to 
]^^^^  Breda  as  the  river  would  permit,  the  king,  with  his 
ifeeHiyw.  royal  sister  and  brothers,  left  that  pfaioe  in  the  hegua^ 
ning  of  If  ay,  and,  within  an  hour,  ^onbariced  theo^ 
sdves  on  board  the  yachts,  which  carried  him  to 
Botterdiatn ;  Dort,  and  the  other  pkoes  nfsar  which 
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^tHe^^biiiMrit'bWR^  pifopt^  loathe  h&H^s^isf^iW  me% 


ifM^  otft»  \vHys,' which  the  sittetk* »  df  thtose    '**^- 
-|^«Kst> Wof*^M  •  stiff*.    At  Rdttetdfetii  titty  '^lfAf»ed 
«M)b^l;hfeli»  cttkcAfeS ;  -from  wIi^im*^  to  th^'HftgU^  fMy 
seemed  to  pass  through  one  contlntued' fetn^etj  by*  the 
^^fWiirfulf'ami  orderly  appeai^ance  of  the*  p^plfe  on 
4MSII^Mides,  #ith'such  acct^matiMs  of  :jt(y,  a^tf^hem- 
4fS/^t^^tk&±oiv^  resiared  to  pi^ace'atid  seoiriiy.     * 
'tftTH^ietoti^ancle'ittto  th^  Hagm,  and  tb^' rteepftion  rbe  king*. 
flfcM*,  ahd  «ie  coaductJftg  hid  maje«y  tb  t)h€^t«iiiserndentrr. 
l^fided  fbt  his  entertaihmetit,  #tts  very  teagV^iff- ^^;^;"' 
te^ftt/tond  tti  all  respects  ansr^ei^able*  M  the  poftip, 
4t^Mth;'  and  greatness  of 'that  state.    The  treatment 
^'lifemaf^y,  and  all  who  had  i^latiMi  t6  Mfi  ser- 
Itf^^tM^Vhe  States^  eharge,  dnHng  the  lihie  of  ^h}s 
tftKxUi'  ^here,  whieb  oonl^ued  muny  dcrys^  wits  fnci^ 
>iHlJly"ttoble  and  spOendid ;  and  the  imii^rsal*  j^y'to 
t^Vti  %hd  f€Bh  th«rt  it  could  only  beexce^ed  by 
•Ikal  H^  1^  own  siibjects.    The  States  GeMritf/in  a 
y^^e^d  the  States  of  Holland,  in  a  body  dparf;, 
fH^lttfftMd  %beir  compliments  with   all  solemnity; 
ftrid^tben  *  several  persons,  according  to  th^ir  fticut- 
tit%,l'Riadi&  their  professions ;  and  a  set  number  ^f 
taKiM'\v^8  appointed  Always  to  wait  in  the  eburt,  to 
receive  his  majesty's  commands.    All  the  ambhssiu- 
dtM  kMt '  pulAic  ministers  of  kings,  prikM^es,  and 
sWf^,  Impaired  to  his  majesty,  and  profested  the 
J^*^^ their  masters  on  his  behalf:  so  that  a  man 
i^\M "  have    (bought    this    revolution   had   beeh 
bHMght  to  pass  by  the  general  combination  and  tkc- 
tPrtiy  6f  Christendom,  that  appeared  now  to  take  s6 
niu6h  pleasure  in  it. 
Thfe.  king  had  been  very  few  days  at  the  Hague, 
VOL.  vii.  K  k 
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BOOK  when  he  heard  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  a|^ 
of  Scheveling ;  and  shortlj  after,  an  officer  from  ai- 


The  En^ish  "^^''^  Mountaguc  was  sent  to  the  king,  to  preseit 
fleet  comes  hls  duty  to  him,  and  to  the  duke  of  York, 
of  Holland,  high  admiral,  to  receive  orders.  As  soon  as  Moioh 
tague  came  on  board  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  aai 
found  Lawson  and  the  other  officers™  more  fraak 
in  declaring  their  duty  to  the  king,  and  readatiaa 
to  serve  him,  than  he  expected,  that  he  might  uBi 
seem  to  be  sent  by  the  pariiament  to  his  maje^ 
but  to  be  carried  by  his  own  affection  and  doij, 
without  expecting  any  command  from  them,  Ae 
wind  coming  fair,  he  set  up  his  sails,  and  stood  fir 
the  coast  of  Holland,  leaving  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lesser  ships  to  receive  their  orders,  and  to  biiiig 
over  those  persons,  who,  he  knew,  were  designed  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty ;  which  expedition  was  never 
forgiven  him  by  some  men,  who  took  all  occasioiis 
afterwards  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him. 
The  duke        The  dukc  of  York  went  the  next  day  on  board 

of  York  ■»-  •/»*• 

ndmina      the  fleet,  to  take  possession  of  his  command  ;  where 
iLloD^  ^e  was  received  by  all  the  officers  and  seamen^  wifli 
the  fleet.    ^||  possiblc  duty  and  submission,  and  with  those  ac- 
clamations which  are  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  in 
which  they  excel.  After  he  had  spent  the  day  there^ 
in  receiving  information  of  the  state  of  the  fleet,  and 
a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  several  ships,  his 
highness  returned  with  it  that  night  to  the  king, 
that  his  majesty  might  make  alterations,  and  new 
The  ships    christcn  thosc  ships  which  too  much  preserved  the 

'  memory  of  the  late  governors^  and  of  the  republic. 
mitt^of        Shortly  after,  the  committee  of  lords  and  com- 

^  Lawson  and  the  other  officers]  those  officelrs 
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ions  arrived  at  the  Hague;  where  the  States  took  book 
are  for  their  decent  accommodation.   And  the  next 


ay  they  desired  admission  to  his  majesty,  who  im-  lorL  and 
oediately  received  them  very  graciously.    From  the  ^?""*J^^ 
lOuse  of  peers  were  deputed  six  of  their  body,  and,  »»>«  Hague. 
iccording  to  custom,   twelve  from  the  commons. 
rhe  peers  were,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Warwick,  and 
Vf  iddlesex,   the  lord  viscount   Hereford,  the   lord 
Berkley   of  Berkley-castle,   and  the    lord    Brook. 
Prom  the  commons  were  sent,  the  lord  Fairfax,  the 
ord  Bruce,  the  lord  Falkland,  the  lord  Castleton, 
the  lord  Herbert,  the  lord  Mandevil,  Denzil  Hollis^ 
At  Horatio  Townsend,  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
sir  Greorge  Booth,  sir  John  Holland,  and  sir  Henry 
Cholmeley.     These  persons  presented  the  humble 
invitation  and  supplication  of  the  parliament,  ^^  that 
**  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  return,  and  take 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands ; 
wher^  he  should  find  all  possible  affection,  duty, 
and  obedience,  from  all  his  subjects."     And  lest 
his  return  so  much  longed  for  might  be  retarded  by 
the  want  of  money,  to  discharge  those  debts,  which 
he  could  not  but  have  contracted,  they  presented 
from   the  parliament   the    sum   of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  his  majesty;   having  likewise  order  to 
pay  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and  five  thousand  to  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  which  was  a  very  good  supply  to  their  several 
necessities.     The  king  treated  all  the  committee 
very  graciously  together,  and  every  one  of  them  se- 
verally and  particularly  very  obligingly.     So  that 
some  of  them,  who  were  conscious  to  themselves  of 
their  former  demerit,  were  very  glad  to  find  that 
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BOOK  they  were  not  to  fear  any  bitterness  from  so  prhieelj 
and  so  generous  a  nature. 


1660. 


« 
it 
€t 
€€ 


The  cH  Of      '^^  ^^y  ^^  London  had  had  too  great  a  hand  n 
London      drivinfit  the  father  of  the  king  from  thence^  not  to 

•end  four.  °  .  ® 

teen  of  their  appear  equally  zealous  for  his  son's  return  thither; 
ci  i2ena.     ^^^  therefore  they  did,  at  the  same  time,  send  four- 
teen of  the  most  substantial  citizens  '*  to  assure  ik 
majesty  of  their  fidelity,  and  most  cheeriU  m\^ 
mission;  and  that  they  placed  all  their   feHcity, 
and  hope  of  future  prosperity,  in  the  assurance  d 
his  majesty's  grace  and  protection ;  for  the  ment- 
ing  whereof,  their  lives  and  fortunes  should  be  al- 
ways at  his  majesty's  disposal;"  and  they  pre- 
sented to  him  from  the  city  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.    The  king  told  them,  **  he  bad  always 
had  a  particular  affection  for  the  city  of  Lrondon, 
the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  was  very  glad,  thai 
they  had  now  so  good  a  part  in  his  restoration ; 
'*  of  which  he  was  informed ;  and  how  much  he 
"  was  beholding  to  every  one  of  them ;"  for  wbicli 
he  thanked  them   very  graciously,  and   knighted 
them  all;  an  honour  no  man  in  the  city  had  re^ 
ceived  in  near  twenty  years,  and  with  which  they 
were  much  delighted. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  this  money  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  parliament  and  the  city, 
and  charged  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  richest 
merchants  in  Amsterdam,  who  had  vast  estates, 
could  not  be  received  in  many  days,  though  some 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  London,  who  came  to 
the  king,  went  themselves  to  solicit  it,  and  had  cre- 
dit enough  themselves  for  much  greater  sums,  if 
they  had  brought  over  no  bills*  of  exchange.     But 
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his  was  not  the  first  tinie  (of  which  somewhat  hath  book 

A  V  !• 


leen  said  before)  that  it  was  evident  to  the  king^- 
hat  it  is  not  easy  in  that  most  opulent  city,  with  ^"^* 
.he  hdp  of  all  the  rich  towns  adjacent,  and  upon 
he  greatest  credit,  to  draw  together  a  great  sum  of 
-eady  money;  the  custom  of  that  country,  which 
louiishes  so  much  in  trade,  being  to  make  their 
^myments  in  paper  by  assignations;  they  having 
rery  rarely  occasion  for  a  great  sum  in  any  one  par- 
licular  place*  And  so  at  this  time  his  majesty  was 
[X)inpelled,  that  he  might  not  defer  the  voyage  he  so 
Impatiently  longed  to  make,  to  take  bills  of  exchange 
from  Amsterdam  upon  their  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don, for  above  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
that  was  assigned ;  all  which  was  paid  in  London  as 
soon  as  demanded 

With  these  commissioners  ^  from  the  parliament  Divers 
and  from  the  city,  there  came  a  company  of  their  ^  iu^nes 
clergymen^  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten ;   who  **"*  ^^' 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  chaplains  to  the  rest, 
but  being  the  popular  preachers  of  the  city,  (Rey- 
nolds, Calamy,  Case,  M anton ;  and  others,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  presbyterians,)  desired  to  be  thought 
to  represent  that  party.     They  entreated  to  be  ad-  Their  pub- 
mitted  all  together  to  have  a  formal  audience  of  his  'Jf  ^^i^, 
majesty;  where  they  presented  their  duties,  and 
magnified  the  affections   of  themselves  and  their 
friends ;  who,  they  said,  ^  had  always,  according  to 
the  obligation  of  their  covenant,  wished  his  ma- 
jesty very  well ;  and  had  lately,  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity that  God  had  put  into  their  hands,  informed 
the  people  of  their  duty ;  which,  they  presumed, 

"  oomtuissioners]  committees 
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BOOK  «<  his  majesty  had  heard  had  proved  effectual,  and 
"  been  of  great  use  to  him."  Tliey  thanked  God 
*^  for  his  constancy  to  the  protestant  rdigion  ;"  and 
professed,  *^  that  they  were  no  enemies  to  modoafte 
"  episcopacy ;  only  desired  that  such  things  might 
**  not  be  pressed  upon  them  in  God's  worship^  wbidi 
**  in  their  judgment  who  used  them  were  acknow- 
**  ledged  to  be  matters  indifferent  and  by  others 
"  were  held  unlawful.'' 

The  king  spoke  very  kindly  to  them ;  and  said, 
*^  that  be  had  heard  of  their  good  behaviour  towards 
**  him ;  and  that  he  had  no  purpose  to  impose  hard 
*^  conditions  upon  them,  with  reference  to  their  con- 
sciences: that  they  well  knew,  he  had  referred 
the  settling  all  differences  of  that  nature  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  parliament ;  which  best  knew  what 
indulgence  and  toleration  was  necessary  for  the 
Aod  their   **  peacc  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom."    But  his  ma- 
^'araes  bUo  jcsty  could  not  bc  SO  rid  of  them ;  they  desired  se- 
with  him.   ygj^i  private  audiences  of  him ;  which  he  never  de- 
nied ;  wherein  they  told  him,  **  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  had  been  long  discontinued  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  people  having  been  disused  to  it, 
and  many  of  them  having  never  heard  it  in  their 
**  lives,  it  would  be  much  wondered  at,  if  his  ona- 
jesty  should,  at  his  first  landing  in  the  kingdom, 
revive  the  use  of  it  in  his  own  chapel ;  whither 
**  all  persons  would  resort ;  and  therefore  they  be- 
"  sought  him,  that  he  would  not  use  it  entirely  and 
**  formally,  but  have  only  some  parts  of  it  read,  with 
mixture  of  other  good  prayers,  which  his  chap- 
lains might  use.'' 
Hiimajet.      The  king  told  them  with  some  warmth,  *Hhat 

ty  »  reply  " 

to  them.     «  whilst  he  gave  them  liberty,  he  would  not  have 


tt 
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"  his  own  taken  from  him :   that  he  had  always  book 

^*  used  that  form  of  service,  which  he  thought  the 1 

••  best  in  the  world,  and  had  never  discontinued  it  ^^^^* 
*^  in  places  where  it  was  more  disliked  than  he 
^*  hoped  it  was  by  them :  that,  when  he  came  into 
••  Bngland,  he  would  not  severely  inquire  how  it 
*^  was  used  in  other  churches,  though  he  doubted 
*'  not,  he  should  find  it  used  in  many ;  but  he  was 
*•  ^ure  he  would  have  no  other  used  in  his  own 
**  chapel."  Then  they  besought  him  with  more  im- 
portunity, *'that  the  use  of  the  surplice  might  be 
'^  discontinued  by  his  chaplains,  because  the  sight  of 
it  would  give  great  offence  and  scandal  to  the 
people."  They  found  the  king  as  inexorable  in 
that  point  as  in  the  other;  he  told  them  plainly^ 
*•  that  he  would  not  be  restrained  himself,  when  he 
gave  others  so  much  liberty ;  that  it  had  been  al- 
ways held  a  decent  habit  in  the  church,  constantly 
practised  in  England  till  these  late  ill  times ;  that 
it  had  been  still  retained  by  him ;  and  though  he 
was  bound  for  the  present  to  tolerate  much  dis* 
order  and  undecency  in  the  exercise  of  Grod's  wor- 
ship, he  would  never,  in  the  least  degree,  by  his 
own  practice,  discountenance  the  good  old  order 
"  of  the  church,  in  which  he  had  been  bred." 
Though  they  were  very  much  unsatisfied  with  him, 
whom  they  thought  to  have  found  more  flexible, 
yet  they  ceased  fiirther  troubling  him,  in  hope,  and 
presumption,  that  they  should  find  their  importunity 
in  England  more  effectual.  ' 

After  eight  or  ten  days  spent  at  the  Hague  in 
triumphs  and  festivals,  which  could  not  have  been 
mor^  splendid  if  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had 
met  there,  and  which  were  concluded  with  several 
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BOOK  rich  presents  made  to  his  majesty,  the  kiog  took  hm 
^^'    leave  of  the  States,  with  all  the  professioiis  of  amkj 
1660.    their  civilities  deserved;  and  embarked  iiinisdf  on 
cmbiJito  for  the  Royal  Charles  ^ ;  which  had  been  before  called 
England,    ^j^  Nascby  P,  but  had  been  new  christened  the  day 
before,  as  many  others  had  been,  in  the  presenoci 
and  by  the  order,  of  his  royal  highness  the  admiiaL 
And  the     Upon  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  the  fleet 
Mil  May     set  sail ;  and,  in  one  continued  thunder  of  cannon, 
*^'  arrived  near  Dover  so  early  on  the  six  and  twen- 

The  king    tieth,  that  his  majesty  disembarked ;  and  being  re- 
J[JJJ]f*,"^  ceived  by  the  general  at  the  brink  of  the  sea,  (whom 
seTod'*^  he  met,  and  embraced,  with  great  demonstrations  of 
went  to      affection,)  ^  he  presently  took  coach,  and  came  that 
that  night.,  night  to  Canterbury;  where  he   stayed   the  next 
day,  being  Sunday ;  and  went  to  his  devotions  to 
the  cathedral,  which  he  found  very  much   dilapi- 
dated, and  out  of  repair;  yet  the  people  seemed 
glad  to  hear  the  Common  Prayer  again.     Thither 
came  very  many  of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons 
of  quality,  to  present  themselves  to  the  king ;  and 
there  his  majesty  assembled  his  council ;  and  sw<M*e 
the  general  of  the  council,  and  Mr.  Morrice,  whom 
he  there  knighted,  and  gave  him  the  signet,  and 
swore  him  secretary  of  state.    That  day  his  majesty 
gave  the  garter  to  the  general,  and  likewise  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
(who  had  been  elected  many  years  before,)  and  sent 
it  likewise  by  garter,  herald  and  king  at  arms,  to 
admiral  Mountague,  who  remained  in  the  Downs. 
On  Monday  he  went  to  Rochester ;  and  the  next 

^    the   Royal   Charles]    the         ^  (whom  he  niet^  and  em- 
Prince  braced,  with  great  deiuoDstni- 
P  Naseby]  Protector                  tions  of  affection,)]  Not  in  MS. 
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day,  being  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  May,  and.  his  book 
birthday,  he  entered  London ;  all  the  wajs  thither 


being  so  full  of  people,  and  acdamations,  as  if  the    '^^^' 
iwhole  kingdom  had  been  gathered  there.     Between  he  came 
Deptford  and  South wark  the  lord  mayor  and  alder^  cit7 ^ 
men  met  him,  with  all  such  protestations  of  joy  as^*"******'* 
can   hardly  be  imagined.    The  concourse  was  so 
great,  that  the  king  rode  in  a  crowd  from  the  bridge 
to  Whitehall ;  all  the  companies  of  the  city  stand- 
ing in  order  on  both  sides,  and  giving  loud  thanks 
to  Grod  for  his  majesty's  presence.     He  no  sooner. wben  tb« 
came  to  Whitehall,  but  the  two  houses  of  parlia-^^l!fted^' 
ment  solemnly  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  all'*'"'' 
vows  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  the  world's  end.   In 
a  word,  the  joy  was  so  unexpressible,  and  so  univer- 
sal, that  his  majesty  said  smilingly  to  some  about 
him,  *^  he  doubted  it  had  been  his  own  fault  he  had 
^*  been  absent  so  long ;  for  he  saw  nobody  that  did 
**  not  protest,  he  had  ever  wished  for  his  return." 

In  this  wonderful  manner,  and  with  this  incredi-The  coo- 
ble  ^  expedition,  did  God  put  an  end  to  a  rebellion  the  wboie 
that  had  raged  near  twenty  years,  and  been  carried  '*"***'^' 
on  with  all  the  horrid  circumstances  of  murder,  de- 
vastation, and  paiTicide,  that  fire  and  the  sword,  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  wicked  men  in  the  world,  could 
be  instruments "  of;  almost  to  the  desolation  of  two 
kingdoms,  and  the  exceeding  defacing  and  deform- 
ing the  third. 

^  It  was  but  five  month?,  since  Lambert's  fanatical 
army  was  scattered  and  confounded,  and  general 
Monk's  marched  into  England:  it  was  but  three 

^  incredible]  miraculous  called  the  convention,  p,  50G, 

*  instruments]  ministers  L  6.  Not  in  MS. 

'  It  was  but  five  months, — 
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BOOK  months,  since  the  secluded  members  were  restored; 

XVI, 

and^  shortly  after,  the  monstrous  long  parliamest 
finally  dissolved,  and  rooted  up :  it  was  but  a  month, 
since  the  king^s  letters  and  declaration  were  deli- 
vered to  the  new  parliament,  afterwards  called  the 
convention:^  on  the  first  of  May  they  were  deli- 
vered, and  his  majesty  was  at  Whitehall  on  the 
89th  of  the  same  month. 

By  these  remarkable  steps^  among  others,  did  the 
merciful  hand  of  God,  in  this  short  space  of  time, 
not  only  ^  Und  up  and  heal  all  those  wounds,  but 
even  ^  make  the  scars  as  undiscemible,  as,  in  respect 
of  the  deepness,  was  possible ;  which  was  a  glorious 
addition  to  the  deliverance.  ^  And,  after  this  mi- 
raculous restoration  of  the  crown,  and  the  church, 
and  the  just  rights  of  parliaments,  no  nation  under 
heaven  can  ever  be  more  happy,  if  God  shall  be 
pleased  to  add  establishment  and  perpetuity  to  the 
blessings  he  then  restored. 


"  in  thw  short  space  of  time, 
not  only]  in  one  month 

'  but  even]  and 

y  which  was  a  glorious  ad- 
dition to  the  deliverance.]  Thus 
in  MS.:  And  if  there  wanted 
more  glorious  monumenta  of 
this  deliverance,  posterity  would 
know  the  time  of  it,  by  the 
death  of  the  two  great  fiivour- 
ites  of  the  two  crowns,  cardi- 


nal Mazarine  and  don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  who  both  died  withia 
three  or  four  months,  with  the 
wonder  if  not  the  agony  of  this 
undreamed  of  prosperity;  and  as 
if  they  had  taken  it  ill  that  God 
Almighty  would  bring  such  a 
work  to  pass  in  Europe  with- 
out their  concurrence,  and  a- 
gainst  all  their  machinations. 
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Jr.  5. 1.  9.  in  which  I  ahaU  preserve  myself  firom  the  least 
sharpness,  that  may  proceed  from  private  provocation.']  This 
he  generously  verified  in  the  case  of  his  mortal  enemy  the 
lord  Digby,  wh&msyet  he  bec(»nes  the  subject  o|  jhis  dis- 
courae. 

P.  6. 1. 9.  aiid  the  unpoUshed  integrity  of  others.]  Laud. 

P.  7. 1. 88.  And  here  I  cannot  but  let  myee^ loose  to  ^qy.] 
As  if  he  we)*e  speaking  against  his  duty,  when  he  censured 
the  crowAk 

P.  8. 1. 11.  In  which  the  king  had  always  the  (Usadvan- 
tage  to  harbour  persons  about  him,  &c.]  It  is  plain  then 
the  king  had  indeed  evil  counsellors  about  him,  as  his  ene- 
mies suggested,  though  apparently  not  those  whom  they  de- 
agned  by  that  title. 

•  P.  8.  1.  S6.  those  ends  being  only  discredited  by  the 
jealousies  the  people  entertained  from  the  mcmner  of  the 
prosecution,  that  ihey  were  other y  and  worse  than  in  truth 
thej/  were.']  His  meaning  is  apparently  this;  The  people 
questioned  (as  well  they  might)  whether  he  had  their  hap* 
piness  in  view,  since  he  prosecuted  that  pretence  by  means 
very  unjustifiable,  namely,  encroachments  on  the  people^s 
rights.  The  historian  supposes  the  king  had  indeed  that 
public  end  in  view ;  and  so  do  I. 

P.  9. 1.  7.  And  whoever  considers  the  acts  of  power  and 
injustice  of  some  of  the  ministers,  in  those  intervals  of  par- 
liament, wiU  not  be  much  scandalized  at  the  warmth  and 
TfivacUy  of  those  meetings.]  This  is  a  very  honest  declar»- 
tion  and  confesrion  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court. 

P.  9. 1.  S4.    And  could  it  be  ima^ned,  that  those  men 
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would  meet  again  in  a  free  oonyention  of  parliament^  with- 
out a  ftharp  and  severe  expostulation,  and  inquiflition  into 
their  own  right,  and  the  power  that  had  imposed  upon  that 
right  F]  In  other  words,  the  people  long  bore,  widi  pstienoe, 
a  tjrrannical  invaaon  of  their  rights. 

P.  10. 1. 7.  The  abrupt  and  «ffiMfui  breaking  off  the  two 
first  parliaments.]  A  softer  word  for  injurious. 

P.  10. 1.  ult  I  wonder  less  at  the  errors  of  this  nature 
in  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  who,  having  had  a  moat  gt-^ 
ntnus  education  in  courts,  &c.]  i.  e.  been  received  there  ott 
his  very  first  appearance  on  the  footing  of  a  minioiu  A 
strange  paraphraris. 

P.  11. 1.5.  in  theqfiaceofafewweeksyWt/ftotf^aMyomftfe 
cause  intervening.']  How  could  the  historian  say  that,  when 
the  visible  cause  was,  the  parliaments  detectii^  tb^  nume- 
rous fabehoods  with  whidi  the  duke  imposed  upon  them 
at  the  conference  concerning  the  Spanish  match  P 

P.  11. 1.  S2.  But  that  the  other,  the  lord  Weston,  vpho 
had  been  very  much  and  very  populariy  conversant  in  those 
conventions,  who  exactly  knew  die  frame  and  coneiiiuikm 
of  the  kin^om.]  A  confession  that  both  of  them  violated 
die  constitution,  though  not  with  equal  knowledge. 

P.  12.  1. 10.  There  is  a  protection  very  gracious  dad 
just,  which  princes  owe  to  their  servants,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  just  commands,  upon  extraordinary  and  ne- 
ceeeaty  occasions,  in  the  execution  of  their  trusts,  they 
swerve  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  whidi,  without  that 
mercy,  would  be  penal  to  than.]  As  for  instance,  during  a 
hostile  invasion  of  this  country,  the  general^s  quartering  his 
soldiers  in  private  houses,  marching  through  endosures,  &c» 

P.  15.  L  19.  For  the  better  taking  this  prospect,  we 
will  begin  with  a  survey  of  the  person  of  that  great  man, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  (who  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered about  this  time,)  whose  influence  had  been  unfortu- 
nate in  the  public  affairs,  and  whose  death  produced  a 
change  in  all  the  counsels.]  He  would  not  say  ft>,  because 
that  would  imply  a  hurtful,  baleftil  influence ;  m,  only  an 
unsuccessful  influence. 
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P.  20.  1.  4.  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  would 
have  mihdraiwn  his  affection  from  the  duke  entirely,  befcNre 
his  death.]  So  that  it  appears  he  w(u  weary  qfhieJavourUej 
at  least,  though  he  had  not  courage  to  deprive  him  of  his 
power;  yet  even  this  the  historian  tells  us  he  projected. 
See  page  89.  of  this  volume. 

P.  84.  1.  9.  so  that  the  prince  and  duke  should  after- 
wards, to  one  or  both  houses,  as  oocasiaii  should  be  offered, 
make  a  relation  of  what  had  passed  in  Spain,  espedoBy  com- 
ceming  the  palatinate.']  It  is  certain  that  both  James,  and 
his  son  after  him,  (as  appears  by  the  Clarendon  State  Pa- 
pers,) had  suffered  themsdves  to  be  most  ^regiously  duped 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  long  and  ignominiou» 
n^odation,  by  that  most  perfidious  court  of  Spain.    Had 
the  difficulty  of  the  father  and  son  arisen  from  the  neces- 
sity, if  they  would  force  Spain  to  leave  off  trifling,  and  do 
them  justice,  of  joining  France  against  them  at  a  time  when 
the  poUtical  balance  of  Europe  was  greatly  turned  in  £Etvour 
of  France,  their  backwardness  had  been  commendable  and 
noble.    But  it  appears  from  the  State  Papers,  that  as  it 
was  in  James  the  love  of  what  he  called  peace,  so  in 
Charles  it  was  the  dread  of  a  parliament. 
P.  84. 1.  29.  likewise]  likely. 

P.  40.  1.  penult  which  breach  upon  his  kingly  power 
was  80  much  without  a  precedent,  (except  one  unhappy  one 
made  three  years  before,  to  gratify  likewise  a  private  dis- 
pleasure,) that  the  like  had  not  been  practised  in  very 
many  years.]  Is  it  a  proof  that  the  impeachment  of  a  mi- 
nister is  a  breach  of  the  royal  power,  because  not  practised 
of  very  many  years  ? 

P.  45.  1.  S8.  the  same  men  who  had  called  him  our  sa- 
viour, for  bringing  the  prince  safe  out  of  Spain,  called  him 
now  the  corrupter  of  the  king,  and  betrayer  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  without  imputing  the  least  crime  to  him,  to 
have  been  committed  since  the  time  of  that  exalted  adula- 
tion, or  that  was  not  then  as  much  known  to  them,  as  it 
could  be  now.]  They  did  npt  then  know  how  he  had  im- 
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poised  upon  them  in  his  false  narrative.    His  other  nuade- 
meanours  indeed  they  did  know  as  well  then  as  afterwards. 

P.  46. 1.  21.    And  many  persons  of  the  best  quality  and 
ccmdition  under  the  peerage  were  cammiUed  to  several  pri- 
sons ^  wHk  circumstances  unusual  and  unheard  of^Jhr  re- 
Jusing  to  pay  vwney  required  by  those  extraordinary  ways.] 
If  this  was  tiot  tyranny,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

P.  60. 1.  27.  His  single  misfortune  was,  (which  indeed 
was  productive  of  many  greater,)  that  he  never  made  a 
noble  and  a  worthy  friendship  with  a  man  so  near  his 
equal,  that  he  would  frankly  adrise  him  for  his  honour  and 
true  interest,  against  the  current,  or  rather  the  torrent,  of  his 
impetuous  passions.]  This  is  a  mistake ;  it  appears  from  the 
letters  that  passed  between  him  and  Bacon,  that  he  had  the 
chancellor  for  his  friend,  who  gave  him  much  good  advice, 
and  was  at  length  ruined  by  urging  it  too  vehemently, 
against  the  alliance  between  the  duke^s  brother  and  Cook'^s 
dau^ter. 

P.  63. 1.  6.  in  a  time  when  the  crown  was  so  poor,  and 
the  pec^e  more  inclined  to  a  bold  inquiry,  how  it  came  to 
be  so,  than  dutifhd  to  provide  tor  its  supply.]  But  was  there 
not  more  of  duty  than  boldness  in  the  people^s  representa- 
tives, to  inquire  how  that  power  came  to  be  poor  P 

P.  67. 1.  S6.  he  had  the  ambition  to  fix  his  eyes  upon, 
and  to  dedicate  his  most  violent  affection  to,  a  lady  of  very 
sublime  qualiiyj  and  to  pursue  it  with  roost  importunate  ad- 
dresses.] Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  France. 

P.  68. 1.  21.  and  the  more  notorious  their  king^s  displea- 
sure was  towards  them.]  Duke  d^ESspernon  and  the  duchess 
of  Chevreuse. 

P.  73. 1.  5.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  these  two 
wars  so  wretchedly  entered  into,  and  the  circumstances  be- 
fore mendoned,  and  which  flowed  from  thence,  the  duke^s 
ruin  took  its  date ;  and  never  left  pursuing  him,  till  that 
execrable  act  upon  his  person ;  the  mahce  whereof  was  con- 
tracted by  that  sole  etnl  spirit  of  the  time,  without  any 
partner  in  the  conspiracy.]    Why  evU  spirit^  to  endeavour 
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by  legal  ways  to  overthrow  a  minister,  the  most  debauched, 
the  most  unable,  and  the  most  tyranmcal  that  ever  was? 
.  P.  73.  1.  16.  under  which  it  had  enjoyed  a  greater  meo- 
9wre  qffeUdtyy  than  any  nation  was  ever  possessed  of.]  This 
fallacy  runs  through  the  whole  history.  The  subjects  were 
not  to  vindicate  their  rights  and  liberty  overturned,  because 
that  either  by  the  less  tyrannical  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
or  by  the  excellent  frame  of  even  an  oppressed  constitution, 
or  by  the  lucky  conjunctures  of  the  times,  England  Chen  en- 
joyed a  very  great  meoiure  qffeUciiy. 

P.  78.  1.  29.  And  the  countess  herself  was,  at  the  duke^s 
leaving  her,  found  overwhelmed  in  tears,  and  in  the  bi^ies^ 
9gony  imaginable.]  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  officer  of 
Windsor^s  going  to  the  duke  on  this  errand,  it  appears 
plainly  to  me  to  be  an  imposition  on  the  officer  by  the 
duke^s  mother,  who  r^aled  the  poor  man  with  the  appari- 
tion and  the  secret.  The  duke  confessing  that  one  more . 
knew  of  it  besides  himself;  who  seems  to  be  the  mother, 
from  the  duke^s  going  to  her  in  a  rage,  ais  suspicious  of  the 
contrivance,  and  her  being  fmind  on  his  leaving  her  ot^er- 
whebned  m  tears,  and  in  the  highest  agom/j  as  being  de- 
tected. 

P.  81. 1.  IS.  who,  though  a  man  of  good  scholasHc  kam^ 
ing.]  By  scholastic  learnings  the  historian  means  learning  in 
the  bishop^s  own  profession. 

P.  81 . 1.  29.  And  he  himself  had  use  of  all  his  strength 
and  skill  (as  he  was  an  excellent  wrestler  in  this  kind)  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  falling,  in  two  shocks.]  That  is,  in  the  de- 
fensive only,  as  appears  by  what  is  said  of  him,  p.  62. 

P.  82. 1.  5.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  gravity  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  undersUx>d  not  only  the  whole  science  and  mys- 
tery of  the  lawy  at  least  equaUgf  wUh  or^  man  who  had  ever 
sat  in  that  place;  but  had  a  dear  conception  cf  the  wheie 
policy  of  the  government  both  qf  church  and  state,  which,  by 
the  un^kiUuloess  of  some  well-meaning  men,  justled  esch 
other  too  much.]  Yet  of  this  lord  Coventry,  WUtekxdc  says, 
<<  he  was  of  no  transcendent  parts  or  fame.*"  Which  will 
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you  b^ve?  Here  party  was  not  oonoenicd :  eeruinly  Hyde 
was  a  better  judge  of  a  maxH&partSy  if  not  of  his  law. 

P.  8S.  1.  8.  He  had,  ia  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and  de- 
livery, without  much  ornament  of  elocutioB,  a  strange  pmoer 
qf  making  hmselfbeUeved^  the  only  justifiable  design  ct  elo- 
quence.] i.  e.  convincing  men  that  those  were  his  senti- 
ments, which  he  professed  and  truly  to  be  so,  and  that  tbey 
were  sentiments  to  be  followed. 

P.  90. 1. 16.  that  the  king  was  pleased  twice  to  pay  fait 
debts ;  at  least,  towards  it,  to  disburse  ^ty  thousand  poundM 
in  ready  money  out  of  his  exchequer.]  I  suppose  the  histo- 
rian ha:e  may  refer  to  the  paper  now  in  the  first  vidume  of 
the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  p.  80. 8vo.  by  whidi  it  appeacsy 
by  an  acknowledgment  under  the  Idng^s  iiand,  that  he  had 
attowed  this  treasurer  to  reoave  to  his  own  use  certain  sums, 
pardy  from  the  exdiequer,  and  partly  from  particulars,  fat 
royal  favours,  44^5002.    This  was  in  the  year  16S4. 

P.  97. 1.  28.  and  he  did  too  frequendy  gratify  thdr  un-* 
justifiable  designs  and  pretences :  a  gmlt  and  mUddefy  all 
men  who  are  obnooBiouSy  or  who  are  thought  to  be  «o,  are  & 
able  to,  and  can  hardb/  preserve  themeehes  from.]  i.  e.  men, 
of  whom  the  crown  may  take  advantage  for  their  misdeu 
meanours,  are  compdled,  when  called  upon,  to  do  their  dirty 
jobs. 

P.  98. 1. 10.  conversing  little  with  any  who  were  in  com- 
mon conversation.]  i.  e.  much  in  the  world. 

P.  99.  L  8.  he  made  a  wonderful  and  costly  purdiase  of 
excellent  atatueSf  whilst  he  was  in  Italy  and  in  Rome.]  And 
the  Mannora  Arundeliaaa  now  at  Oxford. 

P.  99«  1. 12.  had  a  rare  colleetion  of  the  most  curious 
medals.]  And  engraved  gems  of  all  kinds. 

P.  105. 1. 11.  He  pretended  to  no  other  qualifications^ 
than  to  understttid  hemes  and  dogs  very  well.]  Whyte,  sir 
Robert  Sydney'^s  agent,  speakii^  of  this  perscm  when  he  first 
went  to  court  in  1600,  in  queen  Elisabeth^s  time,-  says,  "Mr. 
"  Philip  Harbert  is  here,  and  one  of  the  forwardest  couitiefs 
"  I  ever  saw  in  my  time;  for  he  had  not  been  here  four 
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<*  hoiin»  but  he  grfew  m  bold  atf  the  best  Upon  Tueflday 
**  he  goeB  back  agidn,  full  sore  against  his  will.*  Sydney  Pa^ 
psn,  nd,  ii.  p.  190. 

P;  117. 1. 19*  To  whidi  end  the  most  proper  expedients 
were  best  undenttood  by  them,  not  to  enlarge  ii^  by  oonts^ 
Boiiq;  aiid  propagating  the  war.]  PDveriy  of  the  crown,  un- 
grainmatical. 

P.  118.  L  1.  And  after  some  unquiertiiess  of  the  people, 
and  unhappy  assaults  upon  the  prerogative  by  the  parlia^ 
ment]  He  means  what  the  court  called  prerogatire. 

P.  118.  L  5.  there  quickly  followed  so  excelltot  a  cdm- 
posure  throu^out  the  whole  kingdom,  diat  the  hke  peace, 
and  plenty,  and  universal  tranquiUity  {ot  ten  years  was  neveir 
enjoyed  by  any  nation.]  Or  rather  torpor,  arising  from  the  dew 
8|lei«te  state  into  which  the  liberty  of  the  pei^le  was  fSallen. 

P.  118. 1. 17.  That  proclamation,  mentioned  before,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  last  parliament,  and  which  was  cottw 
monly  understood  ^^  to  inhibit  all  ilien  to  speak^of  another 
^  parliament,^  j»'oduced  two  very  ill  effects  of  different  ni^ 
tutes«]  That  this  interpretation  of  the  prodaiiifltion  domcem- 
i^g.  parliaments,  that  the  king  intended  that  the  people 
should  think  no  more  of  them  than  he  did,  a|4)6flrs  pfadnly 
from  the  following  fret.  In  the  year  16So,  the  king  agreed 
upon  a  draught  (which  was  by  his  direction  drawn  up  by  his 
nnnisters)  of  a  circular  letter  for  a  voiuiitary  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  children;  wbtcfa^ 
to  pot  the  people  in  bettor  humour,  condnded  with  these 
wards ;  '^  After  our  having  so  long  forbotne  to  demand  aay  of 
«  them  [the  peofde]  for  fore^  affiurs;  assuring  th)&m,  that  as 
<^  the  largeness  of  their  free  gift  will  be  a  dear  e^denietpns 
*<  of  the  measure  of  their  afiection  towards  us,  which  W  es- 
<^  teem  our  greatest  happiness,  so  their  forwardness  to  insisi 
^  us  in  thii  kind,  ihall  not  make  ug  mare  backvbard  to  reqixre 
<<  tftdr  aid  iA  iOioiher  way,  no  leu  agreeabie  to  tars  than  to 
<*  Asm,  when  the  seawn  sAoU  be  jnroper  fof  k^  This  paWu 
graph  the  king  strudc  out  of  tibe  draught ;  and  with  his  own 
hand  luith  added  these  words;  I  have  scored  mU  thofe  e^ht 
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fin^,  09  wi  judging  titem  JU  to  pa$$.     See  the  ClafendoB 
colfeotioh  ctf  Sute  Papers,  voL  I  8yo.  publbbed  1767,  p.  119. 

P.  118. 1.  penult,  that  there  was  redOig  an  mtetUkm  to 
alter  the  form  of  government,  both  in  chureh  and  at^bc] 
Was  there  not  ?  this  is  strange ;  for  what  follows  (in  the 
next  page)  shews  that-  this  intention  was  Terified  by  pnc» 
tice. 

P.  119.  L  4.  Then,  thb  freedom  fram  the  danger  of  such 
an  inquiation  did  not  only  encourage  til  men  to  all  holdnesa 
and  licence.]  i.  e.  courtiers  of  corrupt  prindjdes. 

P.  119.  !•  9.  especially  if  they  found  themselves  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  justice,  and  feared  not  exiraordmani^ 
they  by  d^^rees  thoii^t  that  no  fiiult  which  was  like  to  find 
no  punishment.]  i*  e.  parliamentary. 
*  P.  119.  L  19*  obsolete  laws  were  revived,  and  rigorausiy 
executed,  wherein  the  subject  might  be  taught  bow  unthrifty 
a  thing  it  was,  by  too  strict  a  detaining  of  what  was  hia,  to 
put  the  king  as  strictly  to  inquire  what  was  his  own.]  i.  e. 
it  was  the  declared  purpose  of  the  court  to  teach  him. 

P.  119. 1.  24.  By  this  ill  husbandry  the  king  received  a 
vast  sum  of  money  from  all  persons  of  quality,  or  indeed  of 
any  reasomdble  ccmdition  throughout  the  kingdom,  upoo  the 
law  of  knighthood ;  which,  though  it  had  a  foimdoHon  m 
rtghf,  yet,  in  the  ctrcumstances  of  proceeding,  was  v&j 
grievous.  And  no  less  uyust  projects  of  all  kinds,  many  ri- 
diculous,  many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous,  were  set  on 
loot ;  the  envy  and  reproach  of  which  came  to  the  king^  the 
profit  to  other,  men.]  i.  e.  it  was  countenanced  by  old  prac- 
tice, now  (from*  the  reason  of  things)  obsolete  and  out  of 
use,  whidi  the  author  insinuates  in  the  next  sentence. 

P.  197. 1.  ^.  instances  of  potoer  and  sai^ereigwty  upcm  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject]  i,  e«  invasion. 

P.  181.  L  IS.  Now  after  all  this  (and  I  hope  I  cannot  be 
accused  of  rnxKh  jiatiery  in  this  inquisition.)]  Gertainly  not 
flattery\  but  much  prejudice,  insensibly  aiising  out  of  an  ho- 
nest gratitude  towards  the  pnnoes  by  whom  he  roseJ  1 

P.  181. 1.  91.  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  the  jMest 
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meamre  qffdicihf^  that  any  people  in  anyage,  fot  so  long 
time  together^  have  been  bl^^sed  with.}  See  what  is  said  oi| 
this  head  of  felicity  in  a  former  note ;  p.  513. 

P.  ISiL  1.  6.  and  besides  the  blembh  of  an  unparalleled 
act  of  blood  upon  the  life  of  a  crowned  neighbour  queen  ancl 
ally)  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  what  was  tq  cpme  (whidi 
is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  kindp  of  melancholy)  from  an 
unknown,  at  least  an  unacknowledged,  successor  to  the 
crown,  clouded  much  of  that  prosperity  then,  which  nov^ 
shines  with  so  much  i^lendour  before  our  eyes  in  chronicle.] 
But  the  historian  should  not  have  forgot  the  stru^les  shct 
had.  to.  wrestle  with)  and  which  by  a  superior  policy  she  sq 
glorious'  overcame,  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of,  but  in- 
deed produced  all  that y^Kci^  which  the  historian  so  much 
boasts  of  under  her  successors,  and  which  their  perverse  po« 
licy  with  some  difficulty  at  length  destroyed. 

P.  184. 1.  11.  When  these  outworks  were  thus  fortified 
and  adorned,  it  was  no  wonder  if  England  was  generally 
thought  secure,  &c.]  Conadaring  all  that  the  author  ha^ 
confessed  of  the  attempts  towards  arbitrary,  [power],  it  is  so 
&r  from  being  a  wonder  that  a  rich  and  happy  people  should 
not  be  disposed  to  sit  down  contented  under  those  attempts, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  they  should ;  since  a 
people  under  those  favourable  circumstances  only  are  dis-^ 
posed  and  enabled  to  vindicate  endangered,  liberty. 

P.  185. 1.  18.  and  it  may  be,  this  consideration  mi^t  not 
be  the  least  motioef  and  may  not  be  the  worst  excuse  for  those 
eoixfiseb.]  Machiavel  never  made  a  juster  or  profounder  ob- 
servation. 

P.  185.  L  26.  In  a  word,  many  wise  men  thought,  it  it 
time,  wherein  those  two  adjuncts,  which  Nerva  was  deified, 
for  uniting,  imperium  et  Ubertca,  were  aa  well  reooncUed  as 
is  posnble.]  This  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  all  who  considei^r 
what  went  just  before;  and  would  make  one  suspect  this  to 
be  a  spurious  addition. 

P.  186. 1.  9.  every  man  more  troupled  and  perplexefi  at 
that  they  caUed  the  molatim  of  one  loio,  than  delighted  or, 
pleased  with  the  observation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  charter.]; 
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And  with  reMon.  The  bisloritti  coDfesaes  that  the  viob- 
^on  itftkii  one  hno  was  supported  in  the  ootirta  of  jusdoe 
by  a  logic,  (as  be  expresses  it,)  wKdi  Iqfi  noman  any  iMii; 
which  he  ntighi  call  hu  own ;  p.  12S.  of  this  volaiDe.  So 
bow  oould  they  be  pleased  with  what  was  left,  not  6y  otfoer^ 
taHon  of  the  rett  ofihe  charter,  as  he  represents  it,  bat  by  a 
precarious  suspennon  of  the  violation. 

P.  186. 1.  £1.  whikt  the  indiscretion  and  folly  of  one  ser- 
mon at  Whitehall  was  more  bruited  abroad,  and  oomraented 
vpon,  than  the  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  devotion  of  a  huO' 
dred.]  And  with  reason,  because  that  one  sermon  was  sup- 
ported, cried  up,  and  adopted  by  the  court,  while  the  hun- 
dred were  n^lected  and  discountenanced. 

P.  187. 1.  S.  that  if  the  sermons  of  those  dmes  pteadied 
in  court  were  collected  together,  and  published,  the  world 
would  receive  the  best  bulk  of  orthodox  divinity.]  We  can 
see  nothing  of  this  character  in  the  sermons  then  and  there 
preadied  and  published,  which  are  not  a  few ;  on  the  om- 
tftiry,  they  are  full  of  pedantry  and  qqibble, 

P.  18T- 1-  9*  'And  I  cannot  but  say,  Ibr  the  honour  cf 
die  king,-'^here  was  not  one  churchman,  in  any  degree  of 
Savour,— of  a  scandalous  insuffiaency  in  learning.]  True. 

P.  187.  1.  ttt.  like  pride  in  some,  and  like  petulance  in 
oiA^s.]  Laud  and  Wren. 

P.  187. 1.  S7.  an  ample  r€compen8e.'\  Not  true. 

P.  188. 1.  8.  against  which  no  kingdom  in  Christendom^ 
in  the  constitudon  of  its  government,  in  the  sdlichty  of  the 
laws,  and  in  the  nature  and  dispomtion  of  the  people,  toae 
more  secure  than  J?ngland.]  Is  not  this  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  court  had  administered  sufficient  cause  for  the  dis- 
contents which  followed  ? 

P.  148.  note  T.  as  they  are  equal  promoters,  &c.]  This  is 
very  obscure,  but  the  sense  at  the  whcde  period  is  this:  It 
was  thought  fit  to  discountenance  those  who  tofr  the  sake  of 
popularity  spoke  in  parliament  what  was  ungrateful  to  the 
king.  But  the  discountenance  bding  supposed  to  proceed 
flrom  the  advice  i^  Hamilton,  the  dieconntemmce  wBfi  of  ser- 
vice to  them,  and  made  them  more  bold.  Besides,  they  had 
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art  to  shift  firom  thenudves  the  imputadon  of  all  that  dis- 
Gountenanoe,  whidh  they  were  unwilling  to  own  was  levelled 
at  tbemselyea.  As  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  could  get 
any  thing  by  the  imputation  of  that  digcaimtenance,  they 
were  as  dexterous  in  owning  it,  and  proclaiming  to  all  that 
it  was  so  directed* 

P.  146.  1.  7.    The  king  his  son,  who,  with  his  father's 
other  virtues.]  The  son  had  real  virtues;  the  father  had 


P.  146. 1.  SI.  to  accomplbh  which  he  was  no  less  solicit^ 
ous  than  the  king  himself,  nor  the  king  the  less  soUcUous 
for  his  advice.]  i.  e.  they  encouraged  and  inflamed  one  an* 
other  in  their  ilUtimed  and  indiscreet  zeal. 

IP.  148.  1.  28.  whose  satitfaction  was  not  to  be  laboured 
Jor.]  Certainly  it  was  in  indifferent  matters,  or  St.  Paul  was 
much  mistaken. 

P.  150.  1.  8.  that  the  exception  and  advice  proceeded 
from  the  pride  of  their  own  hearts.]  A  very  generous  pride, 
'  ari^ng,  as  he  owns  it  did,  from  the  jealousy  of  a  depend 
dency. 

P.  150.  1.  19*  they  would  with  more  confidence,  though 
less  reason,  frame  other  exceptions,  and  insist  upon  them 
with  more  obstinacy.]  He  speaks  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
as  schismatics  from  the  church  of  England;  whidi  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  They  were  not  pleading  for  indulgence 
from  an  established  church ;  but  were  themselves  the  esta- 
blidied  church,  and  debated  about  some  jH^jected  alter- 
ations in  worship  and  ceremonies. 

P.  152.  1.  16.  this  optmon.]  It  is  of  little  significancy  to 
the  public  whether  the  A.  B.  was  in  this  sincere  or  not; 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  it  that  such  opinions 
should  be  discouraged,  and  the  authors  of  the  actions  con- 
sequent  thereon  punidied.    . 

P,  152. 1. 18.  for  the  good  and  honour  qf  the  state.]  It  is 
true  he  projected  the  advancing  both  by  the  same  means, 
despotic  power  in  the  governors  of  both.  What  he  thought 
of  the  state  is  seen  from  a  very  remarkable  observation  he 
makes  of  the  king'^s  giving  up  Strafford,  in  the  History  of 
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his  lafe  and  TrouUea,  p.178.  Spealdng  of  this  latter  he 
asys^  **  He  s^ri^ed  a  prince  who  knew  not  how  to  be,  or  be 
*^  made  great;'*  an  obierration  that  does  as  much  honour 
ioihis  pen^rati<Hi>  as  dishonour  to  his  principles. 

/P.  15#»  Udv  and  bad  too  great  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
church.]  It  is  h^r^  \xsed  for  credit,  interest,  or  popularity. 
.  ,  P,  157»  JL  9Q.  wd  having  himself  made  a  very  little  pro- 
gress in  Abe  ^MlcifWt  and  aolid  study  ofdioimty.]  1  doubt  he 
means  the  divinity  qf  the  schools^  which  some  chuFdimen 
whom  be  most  reverenced  had  too  hi^  an  opinion  of. 

P.  158.  L  8.  by  enooura^ng  another  kind  of  learning 
and  practice  iu  that  university,  whidi  was  indeed  accanbng 
to  the  dochine  of  the  church  qf  JEnglaad]  The  historian 
means  Jnmnjanjn}*. 

P.  159*  L  IS.  the  greatest  of  which  was.]  How  could  the 
histoiian  say  this  was  the  greatest,  when  in  the  very  next 
page  he  owns  that  JUuid  was  vindictioe  and  ui^ust^ 
.  P.  160. 1.  d.  and  a  scholar  of  die  most  sublime  porto.]  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  by  the  history  which  he  wrote  in 
the  Tower,  pf  his  trial  and  sufferings,  though  it  surely 
deserves  not  the  dsspicable  character  which  Buinet  has 
g^ven  of  it 

P.  160.  1, 18,  the  duke  of  Buckin^am,  who  had  made 
some  experim^its  of  the  tempa:  and  spirit  of  the  other 
people,  nothii^  to  bis  satirfaction.  Ibid,  line  S9.  he  retained 
U»  ke^  €^  memory  of  those  who  had  so  unjustly  and  un- 
charitably persecuted  him  before.  P.  161. 1.  4.  so  he  cnler- 
tained  tqo  ipuch  prejudice,  &c]  Without  doubt  these  were 
an  impracticable  people;  yet  I  am  afraid  the  chief  disgust 
^tjt^^  Buckingham  took  to  Uiem,  after  having  courted  them, 
^ar^.from  tbeir  ^ot  being  found  tractaUe  to  his  schemes  <^ 
i^b^tmry  ppwer. 

P.  163. 1.  8.  and  the  murmur  and  discontent  that  was,  op- 
jpea^ed  to,  be  against  the  excess  qf  power  esserdsed  by  the 
croum,  and  supported  by  the  judges  tn  fVestminster-haJLI  As 
jjf  this  were  a  slight  maMv>  when  indeed  all  was  at  stake. 
,^,  jp.JlpS;.  >f  llr  Wd  the  cqmse  of  so  prodi^us  a  change.] 
He  plainljT.m^tmg  th^  induct  of  the  aidibishop. 
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P.  16S.  1. 18.  The  archlnshop^s  heart  was  set  upon  the 
advmcement  qfthe  church.]  An  equivocal  expretmon;  but 
it  here  means  an  aecemon  of  temporal  grandeur. 

P.  168.  1.  9SL  and  were  ftery  averse  from  ildmitting  any 
thing  they  had  not  been  used  to,  which  they  called  innova^ 
tion.]  The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  framed  to  this  aversion. 

P.  163.  1. 81.  mopt  of  the  popular  preachers,  who  had  not 
looked  into  the  ancient  learmng.]  Ancient  or  modem  learning 
vere  equally  favourable  or  disfovourable  to  this  doctrinal 
point,  just  as  the  controversialist  was  disposed  to  the  pro  or 
con. 

P.  165.  1. 19*  as  sure  no  man  had  ever  a  heart  more  en^ 
tire  to  the  kingj  the  churchy  or  his  country.]  This  is  true ; 
but  then  he  was  for  an  arbitrary  king,  and  an  intolerant 
ckurcK 

P.  165.  L  S4.  He  did  court  persons  too  Uttle.']  He  was 
rude,  and  brutal  to  all  suitors,  as  appears  from  the  histo- 
rian's own  account  in  lus  own  life  lately  published.  This 
ecclesiastical  minister,  who  was  as  inferior  in  politics  to  car* 
dinal  Richelieu  as  he  was  superior  in  theology,  could  not 
comprdiend  an  important  truth,  which  Richelieu  had  learn- 
ed, when  he  said,  that  **  if  he  had  not  spent  as  much  time 
'^  in  civilities  as  in  business,  he  had  undone  his  master.^ 

P.  166.  1.  18.  upon  the  fame  of  their  incontinence.]  A 
species  of  proof  now,  with  reason,  thought  iniquitous. 

P.  171.  1.  7.  He  published  a  discourse.]  Holy  AUar, 
name,  and  Hung. 

P.  171.  L  11.  though  it  abounded  with  too  many  t^ht  er- 
pressbms,]  The  truth  is,  it  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  satire,  which  the  historian  calls  Hgkt  expressions. 
But  surely  these  were  not  misplaced  on  a  subject  which  the 
historian  in  the  foregoing  page  confei^  to  be  light  and 
trivial. 

P.  1 71 . 1.  ult.  men  whose  names  were  not  much  reverenced.] 
Heylin. 

P.  174.  1.  6.  who  knew  well  how  to  recompense  diccoar- 
tesies.]  A  discourtesy  is  certainly  an  injury ;  but  the  histo- 
rian by  that  word  here  means  rtfusal  (^  a  favour. 
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'  P.  174.  L  9.  The  revenue  of  too  many  of  the  court  eon- 
tistad  principaUy  in  endtmum.  IbicL  L  15.  And  so  be  (fid 
a  little  too  much  countenance  the  comiiMnn  oonoenni^ 
ifapopufaliaw.]  Indamret  make  depopidatiom  in  villagesy 
whiohi*  when  the  ha&da»  no  longer  enqoloyad  in  agricultuie, 
cannot  find  employment  in  mamifccturea,  is  certainly  iojoi. 
rioustothepuUie;  when  they  can,  it  is  aM»rtainly  bcBeficiaL 
In  sir  Thomas  Morels  time  (that  great  enemy  to  mdomirm) 
the  depopulatimi  was  hurtful,  but  in  LaiKTs  it  was  uaeAd  to 
the  pviblic. 

P.  175.  1.  18.  This  inflamed  more  men  than  were  angry 
before.]  The  resentment  of  the  nobility  aa  this  oceasicm  was 
surely  most  Intimate  and  reasonable. 

P.  175.  1.  28.  In  the  mean  time  the  archbishop  himadf 
was  irifinitdy  pleased  with  what  was  done.]  This  appean 
frotn  his  Journal ;  on  whose  authority,  I  suppose,  it  is,  that 
the  historian  makes  the  observation. 

P.  176. 1. 16.  and  then  drive  him  into  cfaoler,  &c.]  A  fine 
picture  of  a  well*trained  courtier. 

P.  187«  1. 180.  in  beUeving  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist.']  Tliis 
was  never  the  court  doctrine  indeed ;  yet  it  was  certainly  o 
great  pari  t^the  re&gum  of  the  reformed,  when  the  separa- 
tion flnom  Rome  was  made,  to  believe  thcU  tite  pope  uhu 
Antichrist. 

P,  188. 1. 18.  Some  of  the  said  canons  defined  and  deter- 
mined such  an  unlimited  potoer  and  prerogatioe  to  be  in  the 
king,  according  to  the  pattern  (in  express  terms)  of  the  kings 
qf  IsraeL]  The  kings  of  Israel  were  despotic;  was  it  only  a 
surprise  or  suspidon  therefore  that  the  king  aimed  at  ar« 
bitrary  power  ? 

P.  189. 1. 5.  thwarted  their  Unos  and  customs^]  It  thwarted 
the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  all  communities,  and  was  rank 
priestcraft. 

P.  189.  I*  99.  and  too  much  nourishment.']  Strange  he 
should  think  despoH^m  and  priestcrcift  any  nourishment  at 
all  -te  {tie  state,  or  even  the  church. 

P.-  19IX  1.  9.  to  mention  any  practice  oi  concessions  (which 
they  looked  upon  ta  the  strmgest  and  most  inseparoNe 
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Umb  of  AndchriBt^y  and  to  ei^oiit,  that  no  pretbyter  ihould 
reveal  any  thing  he  ehotdd  recnoe  in  cm^emtm:]  And'  it  it 
not  a  Umb  of  popery !  /  - 

P.  190.  1.  98.  with  all  the  ari^cee  ivhich  adtttioister  jea.. 
loumea  of  all  kinds  to  those  who  mte  UmiAt  to  be  diiqiiieted 
with  them.]  There  needed  no  great  artiBee  to  do  idl'this. 

P.  90S.  1.  8.  and  was  capable  from  thai  hour  ofamf  hn- 
preeeUm  the  kmg  uxmld  havejuted  upon  Aim.]  A 
proof  of  the  court  for  not  fixing  thai  im/ftesmon.     * 

P.  204. 1. 81.  which  reminnese,  to  call  it  no  ii7or«e.] 
he  might  furly  have  done. 

P.  905.  1.  10.  which  proceeded  firom  the  excellency  of  his 
nature^  and  his  tenderness  of  blood,']  It  proceeded  neither 
firoro  tenderness  of  bloody  nor  eaxMency  cfnaiare,  but  iooa- 
padty  to  prosecute  any  great  enterprise.  Laud  knew  the 
king  better,  when  he  said,  He  knew  not  how  to  be,  nor  to  he 
made  great, 

P.  214.  i.  27.  yet  there  was  almost  a  generai  dislike  to  the 
war,  both  by  the  lords  of  the  court  and  of  the  country ;  and 
they  took  this  opportunity  to  communioata  their  murmars 
to  each  other ;  none  of  the  persons  who  were  most  maUgned 
Jor  their  power  and  interest  with  the  king  being  upon  the. 
place.]  i.  e.  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Engiaad,  Loud-  and 
Strafford,  and  their  creatures^  being  absent,  had  a  diaKke 
of  this  war.  What  pps«bly  oould  oeeasioii'  so  genend  a  <£s- 
like,  when  the  Scottish  nation  was  as  generally  h«le(),  but 
^their  belief  that  the  king  intended  to  govern  arintrarily; 
and  nothing  could  so  fcciHtate  thdt  ppcg^t  as  his  couquest 
of  Scotland^     Hence  their  di^ikc  of  this  crxpedition. 

P.  216.  1.  16.  who  loved  the  ckurcA  well  enough  as  it  urns 
twenty  years  brfore ;  and  understood  nolAjng  that  had  been 
done  in  Scotland,]  This  shews  that>  if  he  wanted  pcafis^  he 
neither  wanted  honesty  nor  prudence. 

P.  217.  L 10.  tUl  after  the  pae^ication  was  eonebtded,]  A 
stronger  instance  of  the  king's  vrsM  of  mal  abilioes  for  gon 
vemmeqt  cannot  be  concaved,  thiin  his  not  sectning  EsseKi 
to  his  interest,  which  was  so  easy  to  be  dbne.  *  S6  fitr  ftttn 
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ihat,  lift  we  Aee  in  the  next  page,  though  infinitely  deservii^ 
and  singularly  so  throughout  this  whole  affair,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  the  crowd ;  and  soon  after  greatly  affiooted  bjr 
the  denial  of  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  request. 

P.  220.  1. 18.  all  whidi  wrought  very  much  upon  his 
high  nature.']  It  would  have  wrought  upon  any  nature. 

P.  221. 1.17.  The  earl  of  Holland.]  A  very  worthless 
courtier  raised  by  the  queen. 

P.  222.  L  2S.  which  afterwards  produced  numy  $ad  dm- 
asters.^  Meaning  Vane^s  minutes  of  the  council-board,  pro- 
duced by  his  son  to  the  destruction  of  Strafford. 

P.  224. 1. 9.  they  milde  no  longer  scruple  to  impose  what 
money  they  thought ^t]  This  was  repaying  the  king  in  his 
own  coinl  He  raised  money  in  England  without  the  ocm- 
sent  of  the  people,  and  in  Scotland  the  peo|de  raised  money 
without  his  consent. 

P.  228.  1 10.  and  the*  nac^teiiy  that  required  it.]  Here 
again  the  Scots  paid  the  king  in  his  own  coin,  pleading  ne- 
cemiy  to  act  against  law,  just  as  he  had  done  in  England. 

P.  229.  L 16.  and  that  the  strongest  remedies  must  be  pro- 
vided to  root  out  this  mischief.]  If  you  will  believe  some 
anecdotes  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  the  king  had  determined 
to  strike  off  Lowden^s  head  in  the  Tower,  without  any  form 
of  process  against  him  whatsoever. 

P.  2S0.  K  8.  and  such  as  loved  the  peace  and  pleniy  they 
were  possessed  o£]  That  is,  it  was  believed  at  court,  that 
this  peace  and  plenty  would  make  men  overlook  the  pre- 
sent dangerous  state  of  that  liberty  which  only  could  make 
their  peace  and  plenty  of  any  stability ;  but  in  this  the 
courtiers  were  deceived. 

P«  2SL  1.  4.  it  proceeded  in  all  respects  in  the  same  wi- 
popular  ways  it  had  done :  ship-money  was  levied  with  the. 
same  severity;  and  the  same  rigour  used  in  ecclesiastical, 
courts,  without  the  least  compliance  with  the  hanumr  of  any 
man.]  Unpopidar  for  unlawfuly  as  r^gotir  &r  persecution;. 
and  to  dislike  these  unpopular  ways  and  rigorous  proceed- 
ings^ is.  called  humour* ' 
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P.  SSI.  1.  so*  when  yeryfiw  atliJer  men  in  any  high  iru$t 
voere  «o.]  Becatue  the  keeper  observed  law,  and  the  m!- 
lusters  violated  it. 

P.  SSS.  1.  5.  These  dtgreMioB#  have  taken  up  too  much 
time.]  What  digressions  ?  There  are  none  here*  Tl^ia  would 
make  me  suspect  that  something  is  here  omitted. 

P.  S85. 1. 1.  summing  up  shortly,  and  sharply,  all  that 
most  reflected  upon  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of  the  go* 
Temment.]  This  was  very  artful ;  it  was  shewing  his  friends 
that  a  government  so  imprudent  might  be  safely  atitacked 
for  its  injustites ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
abUkies  of,  those  ministers  whose  exorlntaiices  it  was  so  ne- 
cessary now  to  curb  and  control. 

.  P.  S85.  L  18.  in  which  he  then  excelled.]  He  afterwards 
lost  this  quality  by  overusing  it.  See  what  the  historian  says 
of  him  in  his  Life. 

P.  S86. 1.  S3.  Though  the  parliament  had  not  eat  abooe 
Hx  or  eeven  daye,  and  had  managed  all  their  debates^  and 
their  whole  behaviour y  with  wonderfid  order  and  sobriety^  the 
court  was  vmpaiient  that  ho  advance  was  yet  made  towards  a 
supply. ]  Courtiers,  and  the  friends  of  prerogative,  have  in  all 
times  blamed  parliaments  when  the  monarch  by  ill  govern- 
ment has  been  brought  to  the  distress  of  asking  aid  of  them, 
that  they  would  first  be^n  with  redress  of  grievances,  be* 
fore  they  gave  a  supfdy.  A  late  eminent  composer  of  the 
history  ofFrance,  speaking  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
general  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  observes:  <^  II  s^en  fal- 
*^  loit  beaucoup  que  les  d^put^  des  ^tats  apportassent  k 
^^  cette  assemble  des  dispositions  convenables  k  la  situation 
^^  prdsente.  La  France  avoit  besoin  d^un  prompt  secours,  on 
'*  parla  d^abus  et  de  reformation ;  il  falloit  r^tal^lir  les  fi- 
**  nances,  on  se  plaignit  de  ceux,  qui  les  avoient  pr^dem-^ 
^<  meht  administri^es.  II  ^toit  n^cessaire  de  r€unir  tons  les 
^^  ordres  du  royaume  afin  d^opposer  des  puissaiis  efforts  k 
"  un  erinerai  redoutable,  et  tons  les  corps  divis^s  ^tre  eux 
"  ne  se  montrerent  d'*accord  que  pour  faire  MAsiiet  teiifs 
"  murmtires.^  ViUaret.  This  without  doubt  is  a  public 
e^l,  but  fw  this,  like  all  the  rest,  the  preceding  baa  ad- 
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minbtrtdoft  at  amwrndbto*  Lqag  eaperieDce  Iiad  sfaen 
the  qpprMwd  pa^pk,  tini  aa  arbilnufy  govcmor  never  lo^ 
dresses  grievances  out  of  oonscieiice,  biU  neoesaitj^  M 
tbsnfoK  the  AiielKb  df  tlie  people  do  not  take  the  hd- 
vriUBlage  of  this  heenwky^  but  let  the  oocasMjQ  ali|>.  Am 
grieyanoes  Are  never  likely  to  be  radrahsed.  Aad  it  is  le^ 
MairkaUe»  that  the  people^  aiftd  ihe  dqmtiea  of  Oyt  people, 
who  at  that  aeasoh  in  Fraaoe,  and  at  this  in  Bnglaiid^  haw 
iilggotaU  the  pidrfie credit, as tfaey advanced  in  power, most 
homUy  abuaad  it  ia  both  kingdooM. 

P.  MO.  1.1&  wiio  webe  nadg  t»  gm  aXt  that  the  lamg 
vomM  qjA,  and  irndged  h&d  tUtk  to  gwe  ^  their  mmu]  A 
court  corrupt  and  beggarly* 

P.  Ml.  L  21.  that  Mr.  Hwttibden,  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  houseu]  Here,  the  historian  tells  us,  is  a  heuae  of 
commons  of  the  most  excellent  temper,  and  Mr.  Hamfaden 
the  most  popular  man  in  this  house.  I  am  muc^  afindd  the 
daraeter  he  afterwards  draws  of  this  popular  man  does  not 
do  him  justioe. 

P.  iUtL  1. 85*  very  much  trreooitcUed  him  at  ooiir<*]  What 
acoiirt  was  this,  whidi  would  not  accept  of  die  services  of 
its  frienda,  though  in  its  greatest  distress,  unless  they  sup- 
ported all  its  former  illegalities. 

P.  S44.  L  20.  if  it  were  not  in  the  proportion  and  moa^ 
nUt  proposed  in  his  majesty's  message.]  The  kiiq^  had  a 
Band  by  this  scheme  of  seUtag  his  daim  to  ship-money,  td 
leave  this  testimony  of  his  having  a  right  to  it 

P.  MB*  1.  14.  nor  could  amy  mof^  imagine  what  offence 
they  had  givten,  which  put  the  king  iqpon  that  resolution.] 
He  who  supposed  the  king  had  no  intention  to  invade  the 
rights  of  paziiament,  would  indeed  be  puxsled  to  find  out 
the  offence.  *  But  they  who  saqieeted  him  of  arbitrary  views 
could  not  be  at  a  loss  in  guessing  at  the  offence^  which  was 
the  diapontion  of  this  pariiament  to  support,  or  imtlier  td 
restore  the  r^hts  of  the  people,  thoi^  in  a  way  that  ma- 
nifested all  duty  and  reverence  to  the  kii^. 

P.  247.  L 15.  dedared  with  great  mger^  ''That  he  had 
''  never  given  him  eudi  authority. '^]  Why  was  not  m  Harry 
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Vane  dkgraoed?  StrafRsnl  hated  him;  either  he  was  pro. 
tected  by  the  queen,  or  he  had  acted  by  the  espreM  direct 
tions  of  the  king. 

P.  S51.  L  S.  not  BUgpected  by  cidier  of  the  lorcfa^  or  Ae 
ladies'*  factionfi.]  So  here  was  a  court  dimded  againH  tM^^ 
when  the  utmost  union,  under  the  diKsrodit  of  ttumbdrleai 
public  grievances,  had  been  scarce  sufficient  to  preserre  it 
from  its  enemies. 

P.  S54«  L  US.  and  to  Uace  ike  fatca  la  A-elatiA]  Thid 
was  the  most  fatal  as  wdl  as  absurd  step  the  king  #t^ 
took  since  the  beginning  of  the  diflferenees  belweiM  him 
and  his  parliament.  The  superiority  of  dtraffotd^s  genhis 
(who  had  brou^t  Ireland  into  perfect  sulijection,  and  had 
modelled  a  numerous  and  welLdisciplined  army  entbely  do* 
voted  to  him)  must,  toMfe  he  remaiMd  in  IreUmi^^ham  so 
dared  both  the  parliament  and  the  Scots,  that  neither  of 
them  would  have  ventured  to  rise  in  arms,  while  Straflbrd 
with  his  forces  was  bovering  over  both  one  and  die  odssrv 
on  the  south  and  north-east  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  ready  to 
fall  Upon  them  on  their  first  motion,  before  they  had  Md^ed 
a  man  for  the  service,  or  at  least  at  hand  to  disperse  any^ 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops  which  they  had  hastily  raised 
before  he  could  reach  them.  But  when  he  was  brdi^t 
into  England,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  second  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scots,  his  leaving  that  army  on  the  pa;- 
cification,  and  gcung  up  to  parliament,  was  the  second  fittai 
step  which  ruined  both  him  and  his  master.  But  this  WM» 
against  his  own  judgment^  and  the  won<krful  politics  of  his 
prince,  whereas  the  staying  with  the  army  would  probably 
have  saved  both. 

P.  5t6d.  1.  M.  to  remove  all  other  grievances  but  the 
Stois.]  The  Scots  were  certainly  a  grievance^  But  if  tint 
bearing  with  this  assisted  them  to  remove  others,  itef  asted 
not  unwisely;  and  they  must  have  been  great  grievaaoea 
that  made  them  not  unwilling  to  bear  withthis,  that'was  90 
near  them,  and  so  imntindat* 

P.  S61. 1.  XS.  by  a  jtieto  «?r^  coit<tmi«d.]  Thte  apfMitfslia 
be  a  mere  infiituation  ilvLaud.  v 
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P.  261.  K 19.  and  therdbre  vr^te  sure  to  be  cdndemoei 
in  the  tiMirf^.]  .This  ts  for  the  sake  of  the  aiititheaa»  cr 
surely  he  could  ne^er  caU  that  the  worst  qf  times  which  had 
given  a  parUanent  of  the  high  character  he  had  just  de^ 
scribed,  and  afforded  a  people  averae  to  arbitrary  goven- 
ment  But  he  confounds  times,  and  gives  to  the  year  fbrtj 
the  cbaracta*  of  the  year  forty-^ht. 

P.  S6S.  1.  7.  Though  I  am  persuaded  their  numben  m- 
creoMed  not]  I  bdieve  he  judged  truly.  It  is  peraeciitioa 
only  that  can  tncteoie  an  old  sect 

P.  968*  1.  4.  And  for  the  most  invidious  pioteccioii  and 
oountffliaBoe  of  that  whole  party.]  When  Laud  was  so  in- 
tent on  suppressing  puritanism,  why  did  he  not  curb  these 
insolencies  of  the  papists  ?  But  Laud  was  turned  ministrr 
of  state ;  and  we  see  the  papists  were  the  ready  instruments 
of  the  moMi  odhui  and  most  grievom  of  the  court  prefects. 

P.  865. 1.  8.  The  earl  of  Strafford  had  for  the  space  oS 
almost  nx  years  entirely  governed  Ireland,  where  be  had 
been  compeUedy  upon  reason  of  state,  to  exercise  many  €tcis 
qf  power,']  Which  is  a  compfulnon  of  a  minister's  own  cheat- 
ing, and  therefore  no  excuse  for  illegal  acts  qfpoiwer. 

P.  265.  1. 14.   When  and  why  he  was  called  out  qf  Ire- 
land.'l    This  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  steps  in  the  conduct 
of  Charles  the  First    Had  lord  Strafford  remained  at  the 
head  of  his  well-disciplined  army  in  Ireland,  he  had  saved 
himself,  his  master,  and  his  three  kingdoms.   For  while  he 
continued  there,  he  kept  Ireland  in  perfect  subjection^  and 
hung  like  a  meteor  over  the  other  island,  ready  to  burst 
upon  the  north  or  south  of  England,  as  either  of  them  gave 
signs  of  a  rebellious  <tispoddon :  whereas  by  dissolving  the 
greatest  part  of  that  army,  and  coming  sin^y  to  conunand 
new  nused  troops  fat  the  king  against  the  Scots,  that  dieck 
being  taken  off,  the  three  nations  immediately  flamed  out 
into  rebellion  without  control ;  and  the  first  dfects  of  that 
combustion  was  Stuafford^s  ruin :  it  being  remarkable,  that 
agents  from  the  three  nations  combined  with  equal  fury  in^ 
his  destruction. 

P.  266. 1.  SO.  and  bis  parts."]  Whoi  a  dull  man  becomes 
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^  dkindined  to  a  mail  d  ports,  though  U  waar  not  has  parts 
V  that  first  gaye  the  umbrage,  yet  it  is  that  whieh  AM  fix 
»  aiid  heig^iten  the  airersion. 

i  P.  907. 1. 15.  indeed  was  better  skiMedio  inalM'bb  Hfkas-: 
I  ter  great  abroad,  than  gracious  at  bonebj  Thatf  is,  by  ex- 
I  tending  the  prerogative,  beyond  kifr;  at  in  ^otbei*  ^ords^ 
by  assisting  to  make  him  arbiftiwy.  For  the  SiSBmHB  aU 
I  ways  bang  restrained  by  laws,  were  lessened  in  the-^stima« 
I   tion  of  their  fellow  sovereigns.  •    .       .    1  .  \   » 

P.  268. 1. 9.  looking  upon  what  the  ^lem^  hod  MenfeM  jbr 
tJbtr  prefenMiorh  to  be  now  4apfklied  totiJMr  ^de^tm^Hort.] 
The  historian,  who  well  unden^nod  tbr  Mrfai^  ^aaikmrn 
the  change  in  the  feudal  tenures,  seems  t9  eBadH|i,«hat  /the 
court  qf  wards  was  now  so  appSed.  It  :i9  odA  ^theiefinre'  he 
diould  speak  of  this  Jat>eJ  of  the  atowihmAe-1itTmB*l^  >dkses. 
For  though  the  l^al  right  subsisted  after  she  reaun  had 
ceased^  yet  to  compare  it  with  what  the  MUl^ect  enfofed  af 
things  most  hisawnj  wasgivingkadienuileritfby  no  meaart 
deserved.  i 

P.  268. 1.  24  He  had  more  oulfaeed^ks  lamib  boUbpm- 
jects  and  pressures  upon  the  people^}  An  ^adtaSMlMk  eba* 
racter  of  Charles  the  Firsf  s  miaislem  4nd  fatdurites,  that 
they  all  ouffuced  the  Jotp^  the  differenea  wae  enly  fia>ai  laove 
to  less.  i     :   '    •!     • 

P.  269. 1. 1&  as  the  most  meUmehofk  of  tlie  ^iher.]  Jfe* 
laocholic  far  obnoxious.  .^     :  >  :  > 

P.  273. 1.  2,  might  have  froned  ^  gr^t^  «mi*}  ^TUaiia 
very  oontistent  with  that  speeiesief  tknai'^tigr-iif.wfaidk  h^is 
here  insinuated  to  be  guilty.  The  maiqiuaidiisarad  tUadn 
oence^  not  for  the  sake  of  the  kiag,  or  ef  the^  SsMs^  but  fm 
his  own  sake.  And  when  in  pursnsiMieDf.thia  InfnoeiW 
had  secured  that  point,  he  waa  mope  dispaaedvto^thaking^ 
service,  than  to  thescrvicae  oi  theicoji»aaanatSk  > 

P.  sail.  L  90.  and  had  semewibM  qf  a  j^iigmeni-Jrem 
Heaeen  in  it}.  He  could  have. said  aotUn^  woisa  of  the  aa^. 
bitrary  illegal  actions  of  the  court 

P.  266. 1.  80.  that  the  calling  so  many  dUcoRfeirtfdl^  or 
di^eMiged,  or  dust^^ed  men  together.}  It  is  worth  mtiea, 

VOL.  VII.  Mm 
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that  these  dmxmtenieA,  diMMiged,  and  diBoffected  men  vfR 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  nobility.  What  then  mmt 
the  administration  have  been,  to  have  put  one  estate  of  the 
legislature  into  this  dispostdon  ?  In  what  oonditioD  the  odicr 
part  was,  we  find  on  opening  the  parliament. 

P.  5287. 1. 1.  t?ery  few  whereof  had  that  tncUnaiion  aad 
reverence  for  the  person  of  the  king.]  How  was  it  posBble 
they  should  have  any  vncUnation  to  a  master  who  aspired  to 
be  absolute,  or  any  reverence  tar  one  who  knew  so  little  hcnr 
to  become  so? 

P.  289.  !•  29-  though  there  had  been  some  mtidoeriemia 
and  incagitfmcy  in  the  circumstances  of  the  transacdan.] 
Strange !  after  what  he  had  before  told  us  of  tJbis  traimo- 
tion. 

P.  290.  1.  26.  very  loyal  wishes  for  his  mi^esty^s  pra»- 
periiy.]  That  is,  success  to  his  arbiuary  schemes. 

P.  292. 1. 15.  so  that  the  preacher  reprehended  the  hus- 
band, govemed'^the  wife,  chastised  the  children,  and  iii> 
suited  over  the  servants,  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  men.] 
An  admiraUe  and  just  picture. 

P.  294. 1. 16.  without  the  consent  or  privity  of  those  who 
were  concerned.]    Hyde,  Falkland,  &c. 

P.  294. 1. 17.  dishked  her  abtobUe  power  with  the  king.] 
If  this  was  true,  could  it  possibly  be  but  that  very  reason- 
able jealousies  must  be  entertained  of  the  king  ? 

P.  294. 1.  20.  Every  man  there.^  Is  not  this  «M^lfiy*g  the 
whole  court  a  pack  of  rascals  ? 

P.  298.  1.  penult  talked  now  m  another  dial^  both  of 
things  and  pa*sons.]  It  was  no  wonder.  The  sudden  disso- 
lution of  the  foregoing  parliament  was  enough  to  convince 
them  that  nothing  but  very  powerful  remedies  could  save 
the  constitution,  espedaUy  when  they  considered  the  circum- 
stances with  whidi  that  dissolutiDii  was  attended;  for  we 
find  in  p.  814.  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  signed  warranU 
for  searching  the  studies  and  papers  qf  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

P.  802. 1. 15.  in  which  the  lives  as  welt  as  the  fortunes  of 
men  had  been  disposed  of  out.  of  the  common  road  qf  justice.] 
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t  Very  soft;  as  Hjuitice  had  been  observed,  though  the^* 
^   tmaMtief  of  it  had  been  n^lected. 

P.  800. 1.  5.  they  voted  unaninumsly.']  Can  there  possibly 
!  be  a  stronger  presumption  of  his  enormous  behaviour  than 
this? 

P.  806.  1.  15.  without  the  mention  of  any  one  crime*'] 
Meaning  criminal  action.  The  crime  was  mentUmedy  viz. 
high  treason* 

P.  807.  L  10.  that  when  the  first  heat  (which  almoit  aU 
f¥ien  brought  with  them)  should  be  a  little  allayed.]  What 
raised  this  liniversal  heat  but  a  wicked  administration? 

P.  809. 1.  SS«  whetiy  notwithetandmg  aU  their  endeavours 
to  Jtiioert  it,  that  business  was  brought  into  debate.]  This 
was  done  very  dexterously  by  Hyde  and  Falkland.  But 
the  curious  narrative  of  that  transaction  is  omitted. 

P.  809. 1. 917.  if  their  rule  were  true,  '*  that  an  endeavour 
^*  to  alter  the  government  by  law,  and  to  introduce  an  arbi- 
^*  trary  power,  were  treason,*"  &c.]  Is  not  this  a  confession 
that  the  pnctices  of  the  court  were  an  endeavour  to  alter 
the  government,  &c.  ?  A  thing  which  the  noUe  historian 
treats  up  and  down  in  this  work  as  the  greatest  of  calum« 
nies. 

P.  811.  1.  17.  frighted  away  the  lord  keeper  qfttie  great 
Mol  cf  England^or  the  lord  Fmchj  it  was  visible  he  was  in 
their  favour.]  It  appears  by  the  omitted  narrative,  hinted 
at  in  the  fbregcnng  page,  (and  which,  ranee  the  chancellor's 
pieces  of  history  were  lodged  at  Oxford,  has  been  discovered 
and  transcribed  by  many,)  it  appears,  I  say,  that  Finch  was 
not  frighted  away  by  the  refimnersj  for  be  had  made  his 
peace  with  them ;  but  firighted  away  by  Hyde  and  Falk- 
land, partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  to  divert  the  storm 
from  Laud  and  Strafford.  Nor  can  what  the  historian  here 
says  of  their  frightqig  away  Finch  be  reoondled  to  what  he 
immediately  subjoins  conformable  to  that  narrative ;  in  this 
jdace, — it  was  visible  Finch  was  in  their  favoiar. 

P.  812.  1. 18.  whidi,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute, 
the  lawyers  said,  would  have  been  very  penal  to  him ;  i.  e. 
ffindebank.]  What  the  historian  escys  here  of  Windebank| 

M  m  S 
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is  fiilly  oonfirmed  bgr  a  variety  of  Letters  ia  the  ClaBeaiki 
ooUectioD  of  State  Papers  now  piiUiflhecL 

P.  814.  1.  liL  or  Harry  Vane,  vho  was  under  tfae  ane 
diaige,  and  against  whom  indeed  that  charge  toot  mmd] 
By  Hyde  and  Falkland,  I  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  Fiod^ 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

P.  SI  4.  L  88.  and  so  they  were  wdl  ocmtent  with  In 
escape.]  After  this  clear  account,  is  it  not  odd  he  should  m- 
troduoe  it,  p.  811.  by  saying,  He  ooM  never  yet  learn  Ae 
true  reoion  tokg  they  si^ered  eecretairy  Windebccnk  to  eeeoft 


P.  816.  1. 18.  where  indeed  mtny  notable  BSBteaaes  had 
passed.]  Notable^  a  soft  word  {ijir  scandalous. 

P.  88Si  1.  8.  many  penons  of  wisdom  and  gramijf.]  Tk 
historian  generally  uses  this  word  for  moderationj  eabriel^. 

P.  884.  h  SS:  Men  who  were  so  aagflciom  in  pursonig 
their  point]  Sedulous.  ^ 

P.  848. 1.  S.  And  though,  it  may  be,  there  hath  been  toe 
Huioh  curisMly  heretofcxe  used  to  discoy^  men^s  humoiin 
in  particular  points.]  i.  e.  in  plain  English,  engi^gemepti 
taken  of  men  before  they  were  admitted  of  the  coimidL 

P.  845. 1.  86.  ifwpidiy*']  Insidiously. 

P.  870. 1. 1.  and  et^ed  the  greatest  iranqitiUity  of  any 
man  of  the  three  kingdoms.]  Is  not  the  good  treatment  of 
this  prudent,  inoffensive,  though  able  prelate,  a  strong  proof 
that  the  enemies  of  the  court  wer^  not  so  savage  and  ui^ 
nerous  as  the  noble  historian  commonly  r&pvsaentA  them? 

P.  878.  1-  87.  many  men  chpesiog  rather  to  lend  their 
money,  than  to  be  knoum  to  have  itJ]  This  could  neva 
have  been  4he  case,  if  v^  illegal  methods  had  B9t  been 
employed  by  the  court  to  rob  them  of  it.  When  it  dtiseo'i 
property  is  safe,  he  always  gkaries  in  the  abundanoe  of  it. 

P.  881.  1.  penult,  whai  the  trial  was  according  to  lav, 
before  and  by  hie  peers  only.]  Alluding  to  a  standinig  eider 
of  the  house,  in  a  declaration  that  the  bishops  were  lords  of 
parUament,  but  not  peers,  made  a  little  before  this.time. 

P.  888. 1. 90.  <«  his  having  been  i»eseBt  at  the  trial''  m 
aUc^ged  and  tirged  to  Mm,  as  an  argument  for  the  pasfing 
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the  bin  of  attainder.]  Th»  ihaws  that  the  diarge  was  gene- 
rally beliered  to  have  been  very  gtronglj  proved ;  and  in- 
deed  the  mifldemeanours,  which  they  called  accumulate  trea^ 
wtm^  (a  crime  unknown  to  the  law,)  were  fully  proved  against 
him. 

P.  886.  L  87.  whidi  indeed  were  powerful  acta.]  i.  e.  <jf- 
fwmousj  as  manifegth^  a  nature  excesgwely  imperiotts. 

P.  891.  !•  11.  since  it  had  been  reviewed  by  his  majesty, 
and  his  privy-council  here,  upon  an  appeal  from  the  lord 
^iacount  Ely,  (the  degraded  lord  chancellor,)  and  upon  a 
solemn  hearing  there,  which  took  up  many  days,  it  had  re- 
edred  a  confirmation.]  It  waa  strange  that  one  of  the  earPs 
great  abilities  should  urge  this  plea,  which  tended  the  more 
to  enrage  his  enemies  against  him  as  a  favourite,  and  against 
his  master,  as  the  protector  of  him  in  his  iniquity.  These 
two  cases,  the  playing  with  the* life  of  oile  peer,  and  with 
the  property  of  another,  was  highly  criminal  in  a  viceroy. 

P.  405. 1.  SO.  by  reason  some  o(  the  committee,  who  were 
intrusted  to  prepare  the  charge  against  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  consequently  were  privy  to  that  secret,  weare  fallen  Jrmn 
them."]  Lord  Digby.  This  paper  was  stden  from  the  com- 
mittee ;  it  was  never  known  by  whom,  till  after  sdaing  the 
king's  cabinet  at  Naseby,  when  this  paper  was  found  to 
have  been  put  into  the  king^s  hands  by  D^y  at  the  time 
of  the  trial. 

P.  408.  L  9^  to  complain-— against  the  ceremonies,  which 
had  been  in  amstant  practice  since  the  r^ormationy  as  weU 
as  before.']  An  odd  apology  ^  it  be  the  hisUNnan^s)  for  the 
cefcmoniw,  that  they  wexe  in  constant  practice  brfore  the  re- 
fiirmaAm;  i.  e.  taken  from  the  popsh  superstitions. 

P.  409.  1. 15*  he  did  not  discountenance  notoriously  those 
at  the  clergy  who  were  unconfonnable.]  By  discountenance 
notarkmslyy  is  meant,  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  them. 
And  this  is  said  in  diminution  of  his  good  character. 

P.  40ft.  1. 21.  and  some  other  of  the  less  formal  and  more 
popular  prelates.]  By  lessformaly  we  are  to  understand  less 
furious.    Such  as  Wrenn  and  his  fdlows. 

P.  410.  1.  86.  that  they  seldom  carried  any  thing  which 
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directly  apposed  the  king'e  xnUTeeW]  This  scandaloiiB  dvu 
racter  of  the  bench^  the  historian  seems  to  instnuate  is  bm 
too  true  a  one. 

P.  412. 1.  18.  for  that  they  as  the  deigy  were  the  Omd 
estate,  and  being  taken  away,  there  was  nobody  left  to  repre* 
sent  the  clergy.]  This  was  once  true,  but  not  so  at  this  time. 
I  have  explained  this  matter  at  large  elsewhere. 

P.  412. 1.  26.  if  the  bishops  were  taken  from  sitting  in 
the  house  of  peers,  there  was  nobody  who  could  pretend  to 
represent  the  clergyJl  They  are  now  represented  by  the 
house  of  commons. 

P.  41S.  1. 10.  and  that  he  had  heard  many  qf  the  clergy 
protest,  that  they  could  not  acknowledge  that  they  were  repre^ 
sented  by  the  bishops.]  Without  doubt  this  was  amongst  the 
facetious  parts  of  lord  Falkland'^s  speech,  which  his  firiend 
here  speaks  of. 

P.  416. 1.  ult  that  this  mortificatkn  might  have  mended 
their  constitution.]  This  word,  though  in  itself  jHv^>er  on 
the  occasion,  gives  an  equivoque  when  following  the  two 
verses  of  Ovid. 

P.  418. 1.  14.  and  others,  as  ingemousbf  declaring.]  in- 
genuously. 

P.  421. 1.  28.  to  give  Mr.  Hyde  public  tiuxnksfor  the  ser- 
vice he  had  done  the  house.]  Mr.  Hyde,  in  his  Life^  gives  a 
pleasant  account  how  this  service  was  resented  by  his  land- 
lord at  York,  on  his  first  resorting  to  the  king  thoe. 

P.  428. 1.  6.  want  of  temper,  in  the  prosecution  of  thdr 
own  happiness.]  i.  e.  restoration  of  violated  liberty. 

P.  428. 1.  14.  that  he  had  proceeded  with  more  passioH  in 
many  things,  than  he  ought  to  have  done.]  It  is  true,  that 
in  this  prosecution  the  house  of  commons  exposed  his  pas- 
sions to  render  him  odious;  but  they  were  his  prrndples 
which  they  exposed  to  render  him  criminal.  By  these  it 
appeared  he  laboured  to  make  the  king  orbttory,  whicfa 
Laud,  in  his  history  of  his  own  troubles,  calls  making'  the 
king  great.  Of  this  crime  he  was  certainly  guilty.  But  it 
is  as  certain,  of  whatsoever  spedes  it  is,  it  does  not  come 
within  the  statute  of  treasons  of  Edward  III. 
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P.  4S7. 1.  3.  That  the  king  was  obhged  in  consdeace  to 
C€n^fbrm  himself^  and  his  own  understanding,  to  the  advice 
and  conscience  of  his  parliament.]  Which  in  other  words 
"Was  taking  away  the  king'*s  negative  voice.  And  therefore 
tbis  pubUc  conscience  was  as  absurd  an  idea,  as  it  was  a  wicked 
one. 

P.  428. 1.  10.  Some  principal  officers  of  the  army,,  who 
"Were  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  &c.]  Wilmot, 
Ashbumham,  Pollard,  Piercy,  Jermyn,  Groring. 

P.  428.  L  25.  and  depended  upon  their  interest  in.]  i.  e. 
the  interest  of  these  officers. 

P.  4ASL  1.  5.  are  still  attempting  new  diniinutiom  of  your 
majesty's  jmt  Tegalities.'\  So  that  his  concessions  were  the 
parting  with  some  of  the  rights  of  his  TegaHtieSj  which  but 
ill  accords  with  what  they  say  in  the  beginning  of  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Rqformation  of  distempers,  in  church  and  common^ 
weaL 

P.  434.  1. 11.  others  of  the  army,  who  had  expressed  very 
brisk  resolutions  towards  the  serviceJ]  The  service  was  evi- 
dently no  other  than  to  bring  up  the  army  to  overawe  the 
leaders  in  parliament,  if  not  the  parliament. 

P.  484. 1.  15«  all  persons  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath 
qf  secrecy.]  If  no  more  than  defending  Whitehall  from  the 
rabble,  diough  that  more  properly  belonged  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates, why  an  oath  of  secrecy  ? 

P.  434. 1. 19.  At  the  first  meeting,  one  of  the  persons.] 
Goring. 

P.  436. 1.  10.  and  would  not  consent  to  the  extending 
and  extorting  conclusions,  which  did  not  natwraUyflow  from 
tJie  premises.']  From  the  very  premises  in  the  petition  itself, 
the  conclusion  of  overawing  the  parliament  certainly  flowed 
naturally.  Goring  had  a  mind  the  petitioners  should  speak 
out  amongst  themselves,  which  finding  them  shy  to  do,  he 
was  resolved  they  should  not  make  use  of  his  bold  advice  to 
his  prejudice,  and  so  revealed  the  whole  plot,  for  a  plot  it 
was,  as  appeared  by  the  oaths  of  secrecy.   . 

P.  436. 1.  15.  But  as  they  thought  not  fit  (as  I  said  be- 
fore) to  publish  this  whole  discovery  till  near  three  months 
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■fter^  so  they  made  extraordinaiy  we  of  it  hy  parU^  book 
the  instant  that  they  receiTed  the  secret ;  it  jbeing  always 
their  custom,  when  they  found  the  heat  and  dietemper  qf  At 
home^  &c.]  Without  doubt  they  made  the  best  uae  of  dbeir 
enemies*  indiseretions,  as  well  as  of  their  criminal  confede- 
racies.    And  who  could  blame  them  ? 

P.  437. 1. 10.  And  in  this  progress  there  sometiraes  hap^ 
pened  strange  acdident$fcT  the  co^fimuUum  of  their  cradif.] 
No  wonder^  when  they  only  aggravated,  and  did  not  invent 
those  plots  against  the  parliament. 

P.  439- 1*  4.  there  had  been  some  idle  dbcaunee  inata- 
vem  between  sa0ke  officers,  about  raieing  men  for  Portugal] 
And  yet  it  appears  that  two  courtiers,  Pierey  and  Jennyn, 
were  the  encouragers  of  these  idle  diecourees. 

P.  440. 1.  3.  resolved  not  to  trust  themselves  with  such 
judges.]  Pierey  and  Jermyn. 

P.  446. 1.  SS.  He  was  a  wise  man,  and  would  have  pnv 
posed  and  advised  moderate  courses;  but  was  not  incapable, 
for  want  qfreeolutiony  of  being  carried  into  violent  ones.]  By 
this  it  appears,  that  though  this  great  man  had  undertaken 
to  serve  the  crown,  yet  it  was  his  purpose,  if  he  found  he 
could  not  bring  his  party  to  what  he  thought  moderate 
ceureesy  he  would  not  break  with  them  as  Strafford  had  for« 
merly  done,  and  devote  himself  to  the  court.  Whether  tUs 
purpose,  which  the  historian  calls  want  of  resohOionf  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  point  of  honour  to  hb  party,  or  a  point  of 
duty  to  his  country,  is  uncertain. 

P.  448. 1.  S5.  had  the  uncharitableneu  to  think,  that  he 
intended  to  betray  his  master.]  It  is  very  unduuitable  to 
think,  because  it  is  thinking  without  grounds,  that  a  man 
would  give  advice  to  counteract  what  he  deems  to  be  his  in* 
terest  Now  lord  Say  thought  it  to  be  his  interest  to  enter 
into  engagements  with  the  king,  to  do  bun  service  for  a  re- 
ward proposed.  He  would  not  therefore  designedly  defeat 
the  service  which  was  to  procure  the  reward. 

P.  450.  1.  11.  and  a  rabble  of  many  thousand  people  be- 
sieged thai  ptace."]  Very  surpriang,  after  all  these  tumults, 
that  the  king  did  not  prorogue  the  parliament  to  Oxford  or 
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l¥mche8ter,  as  was  the  wont  in  times  of  pest^enoe.  But 
the  Bereri^  of  parliament  against  the  ]dng*s  servants,  and 
kis  imbecility  in  their  protection,  intimidated  them  from 
doing  their  duty  in  advice. 

P.  4S&  L 16.  writ  a  moit  paihetical  letter  to  the  king.] 
Carte,  in  his  History,  has  an  idle  story  to  persuade  us  that 
this  was  a  toirged  letter,  fabricated  by  his  enemies.  But  the 
papers  of  his  confident  Ratdiffe,  published  amongst  the  col-^ 
lection  of  Straffiird'^s  Letters,  confute  this  suggestion ;  for 
be  who  should  best  know  speaks  of  this  pathetic  letter  as  a 
genuine  one. 

P.  466.  L  15.  Of  all  his  passions,  his  pride  was  most  pre- 
dominant.] His  ambition,  pride,  and  appetite  for  revenge, 
were  all  exorbitant.  His  parts  were  of  the  first  rate,  and 
these  solely  directed  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions. 
What  wonder  then,  when  men  found  him  in  the  station  of 
prime  minister,  they  diould  never  think  themselves  safe 
while  he  continued  there  ? 

P.  459. 1. 17.  and  upon  the  undertdkmg  of  persons  he  then 
most  trusted.]  Those  whom  he  tnost  trusted  must  have  been 
under  the  same  agony,  or  rather  infiituation  with  the  king, 
or  a  word  or  two  might  have  been  added  that  would  easily 
have  passed ;  whereby  something  of  the  evil  of  this  bill  had 
been  guarded  against.  The  clause  I  mean  is,  that  after  the 
act  had  said,  this  parUament  should  not  be  dissohed  without 
ihek  own  consent,  it  had  been  added,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
Idn^f  on  which,  by  the  constitution,  a  dissolution  ensued. 
Not  that  I  suppose  this  would  have  prevented  the  king'^s 
murder,  in  the  state  things  then  were ;  but  it  would  pro- 
faaUy  have  prevented  things  from  coming  to  that  state,  by 
a  care  and  use  they  would  then  have  had  of  the  king^s  weL- 

fare. 

P.  469. 1.  28.  After  the  passing  these  two  InUs,  the  temper 
and  sjArit  of  the  people,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  qf 
the  two  houses,  grew  marvellous  cahn  and  composed.]  With- 
out doubt  the  master,  by  being  untrue  to  himself,  had  de- 
stroyed all  trust  his  servants  could  repose  in  him ;  and  the 
Simereign,  by  giving  up  his  prerogative,  enabled  his  subjects 
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to  become  his  masters.  After  this  he  oouM  expect  nodaBg 
but  what  he  found,  his  friends  become  perfidious,  wad  hb 
enemies  implacable;  the  just  reward  ol  uxorious  in&toa* 
tion. 

P.  461.  1.  6*  which  made  Am  believe  it  depooded  very 
much  on  /ism.]  The  king.     Lord  Essex. 

P.  466.  1. 18.  This  discourse,  so  methodically  and  ca^ 
denUy  aioerred.]  They  might  fairly  as  well  as  cot^fidemtig 
aver  this,  since  some  of  the  officers,  by  the  historian's  ova 
account,  had  as  desperate  intentions  as  are  here  imputed  to 
them,  particularly  Goring  and  Piercy,  if  their  own  oonlies- 
sions  were  to  be  credited. 

P.  467. 1. 19.  that  not  a  fifth  part  of  those  who  weie  ac- 
cessaries to  that  infamous  prod^ality  were  either yotfotcrcn 
of  their  eticb,  or  great  weU-wkhers  to  their  nation.]  Certainly 
not;  but  they  considered  the  Scots  as  useful  instruments 
for  recovering  their  own  liberties  fiom  the  exorbitant  ezn*- 
cise  of  the  prerogative. 

P.  471.  1.  S6.  that  there  was  a  dengn  to  bring  up  the 
army  to  force  the  parliament.]  Without  doubt  this  matter, 
even  as  here  represented,  gave  sufficient  cause  to  all  good  men 
to  mistrust  the  king'*s  good  intentions  to  public  liberty. 

P.  474. 1.  16.  cojicludedj  that  he  had  some  notable  temp- 
tation in  conscience.]  And  who  can  say  they  concluded  illo- 
gically  ?  unless  what  this  great  historian  is  ever  too  apt  to 
take^for  granted,  the  declaring  at  this  time  against  the  court 
was  a  certain  mark  of  corruption  of  heart. 

P.  474.  1.  29.  but  then  obliged  him,  first  to  draw  such  a 
letter,  &c.]  Surely  a  very  improbable  state  of  the  fact. 

P.  475.  1.  16.  But  now  that  they  could  not  be  digsoloed 
without  their  awn  consent.]  This  was  indeed  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  monstrous  impolitic  concession  of  the  crown, 
and  might,  with  a  number  of  other  evils,  one  would  think, 
have  been  easily  foreseen.  It  is  pretended  it  was  foreseen; 
but  the  historian  himself  insinuates,  that  the  king  then  stood 
so  ill  with  the  people,  that  his  denying  this  bill  would  have 
occasioned  a  general  insurrection.  Admitting  even  this,  yet 
true  p(dicy  required  that  the  king  should  have  risked  eveiy 
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Ij  ratfier  than  consent  to  have  this  branch  of  the  prero- 
gative thus  wrested  from  him, 

P.  4/78.  1.  9*  It  was  wondered  at  by  many,  and  sure  waa 
a  great  misfortune  to  the  king,  that  he  chose  not  rather  at 
tliat  time  (though  the  business  was  only  to  disband)  to  con- 
stitute the  earl  of  Essex  general  of  his  army,  than  the  earl 
of  Holland.}  Which  without  doubt  was  to  be  laid  upon  the 
queen,  whose  favourite  Holland  then  was.  Essex  had  some 
^roTth ;  Holland  none  at  alL  He  lived  like  a  knave,  and 
died  like  a  fool. 

,  P.  480. 1. 19.  As  they  had  logt  all  cofifidence  in  the  affec* 
Hans  of  the  English  army.]  If  the  parliament  had  lost  all 
ctn^idence  tn  the  affections  of  the  English  armyj  this  is  a 
pr€x>f  that  at  least  they  bdieved  the  fdot,  of  which  the  his*' 
tonan  tells  us  they  made  so  good  use.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  fixed  jealousy  of  the  leaders  in  parliament  against  the 
king,  was  not  so  much  pretended  as  the  noble  historian  all 
along  insinuates.  Men  can  never  entirely  divest  themselves 
of  their  nature,  not  even  politicians;  and  these  leaders, 
conscious  of  all  the  malice  in  their  hearts  against  the  king 
and  monarchy,  became  naturally  suspicious  that  he  knew 
more  of  them  than  he  did,  and  consequently  that  he  was 
always,  working  against  them,  as  they  against  him. 

P.  491.  1.  S5.  But  others  believc^l,  he  had  been  so  far 
guilty  of  what  had  been  done  amiss,  that  he  would  neither 
have  been  able  nor  willing  to  preserve  the  foundation  of 
that  power,  which  might  hardly  have  forgotten  by  what  means 
it  had  been  oppre^^ed.]  This  has  the  air  of  a  confirmation  of 
what  the  king^s  enemies  appeared  most  to  have  dreaded  in 
all  their  transactions  with  him,  his  unforgiving  temper. 

P.  498. 1.  ^1.  was  the  advice  and  desire  of  the  committee 
from  the  parliament  of  Ireland.]  Most  of  them  papists.  See 
p.  876. 

P.  500.  1.  29.  But  the  taking  it  away  was  an  act  very 
pc^ular ;  which,  it  may  be,  was  not  then  more  politic,  than 
the  reviving  it  may  be  thought  hereafter,  when  the  present 
distempers  shall  be  expired.]  This  is  a  lesson  for  the  court 
only. 
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P.  504.  L  17.  irill  be  admowledged,  by  an  iaoovriqitod 
poBteri^,  tobeeyarlasdngmonuineiitoGf  tbe  kiiig^»  prinoefy 
Old  iSrtherly  affeelioii  to  bis  people.]  Il  is  true  these  oones- 
flooft  were  a  ground  for  the  parfiamenf  s  HttisfiietioD ;  but 
80  far  taam  being  any  mark  of  tbe  king^a  &tlierly  afiectiflB, 
thatt  hift  ungracefui  manner  of  yielding  made  them  lose  aO 
oonfidenoe  in  him,  or  satit&ction  in  his  conoeasioDs. 

P.  SftSL  1.  10.  It  began  now  to  be  observed,  fte.]  Thk 
parfian  the  bishop  has  copied  fivm  the  MS.  and  added  the 
following  remark:  Tbis  is  one  of  the  moat  curioua  and  in- 
structing narratiTes  in  the  whole  histoiy ;  apparently  omit- 
ted in  the  printed  history  by  the  editors  o(  it,  (lord  Claien- 
doB  and  lord  Rochester,  sons  of  the  author,)  in  civilirf  to 
lord  NotOngfaam,  (son  of  the  chancellor  €i  that  name,  and 
af  the  family  of  k>rd  keeper  Finch,)  at  that  time  mocli 
neetad  in  party  with  lord  Nottingham. 
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P.  S.  L  16.  and  having  received  some  information,  from 
sir  Jacob  Ashley  and  m  John  Coniers,  of  some  idle  pos^ 
sages  in  the  late  tampering  with  the  army  to  petition,  which 
had  not  been  before  heard  of.]  Without  doubt  idle  enough, 
but  not  the  less  dangerous  for  being  idle,  because  the  an- 
thors  were  known  to  be  desperate  persons.  As  to  HoUand^s 
motives  for  communicating  the  intelligence,  it  certainly  was 
not  better  than  what  the  historian  represents  it;  for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  courtiers  of  tbe  most  corrupt  side 
of  the  court ;  I  mean  the  queen^s  side. 

P.  8. 1.  S6.  the  chief  rulers  amongst  them  first  deagning 
what  they  thought  fit  to  be  done,  and  the  rest  conchid&ng 
any  thing  lawful,  that  they  thought,  in  order  to  the  doing 
and  compassing  tbe  same.]  By  the  way,  this  shews  the  ge> 
neral  opinion  which  the  country  gentlemen  had  of  the  pro- 
Uty  of  tfaar  leaders. 

-    P.  5.  1.  9.  comprehending  as  well  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  those  who  at  that  time  had  no  contempt  of  die 
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aeeurity  they  reaped  thereby,]  L  e.  those  who  iaviled  the 
Soots  into  England. 

P.  9<  1. 1.  because  the  Ushop  of  Linecdn,  as  dean  of 
Westminster)  had  finrmed  a  {Nrayer  for  that  oecasiiHi)  and 
^»i)oined  it  to  be  read  on  that  day»  in  those  churches  wherie 
he  bad  jurisdiction;  which  they  liked  not:  both  as  it  was  4 
form,  and  formed  by  hinL]  As  a  bishop;  otherwise  he  was 
not  personally  obnoxious  to  them,  but  rather  in  their  good 
graces,  both  as  a  captal  enemy  of  the  archbiahop's,  and  an 
opposor  ci  the  ecclesiastical  innovations. 

P.  11. 1.  S4u  and  I  am  confident,  there  was  not,  firom  Hm 
b^^inning  of  this  parliament^  one  orthodox  pr  learned  man 
reoraunended  by  them  to  any  church  in  Enghmd.]  As  uh 
crodible  as  this  may  ai^pear,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  lists  of 
these  lecturers,  occastpnally  to  be  found  in  the  historic^} 
tracts  of  that  time,  to  be  very  true ;  and  some  of  the  stroi^ 
est  marks  of  the  ill  intentions  ol  the  leaders  in  parliament 

P.  ISL  1.  80.  told  them  whatsoever  the  king  himself  had 
said  to  him,-^as  a  person  true  to  him ;  and  when,  it  is  very 
probable,  he  toas  not  much  d^Ughled  mth  the  fvogeedings  at 
Westminster.]  Something  must  haye  been  very  wrong  in 
the  intentions  and  secret  purposes  of  the  kiog  and  cott]% 
when  the  revealing  their  secrets  was  so  hurtful  to  the  kii|g^s 
credit  For  we  may  observe,  that  the  Jiistorian  only  chargei 
Holland  with  betraying  secrets,  not  with  inventing  taleci  to 
the  king'^s  discredit 

P.  Id.  1.  ftS.  and  by  reason  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  hor 
n^are^l  servants.]  Lady  Carlisle,  the  Eriimys  ^f  that  time. 

P.  17.  1.  23«  but  rather  desired,  '<  to  have  them  both 
<*  made  away  i"  which  he  frankly  tmdr^lqefc  to,  do."]  This 
takes  extremely  from  Montrose^s  heroism* 

P.  17.  1.  ^.  but  the  king,  ahhorripg  th^l  exp^diept^ 
thoij^h  for  his  own  security,  advised,  that  the  prooji  might 
be  prepafedfor  the  parliament.].  This  was  an  uiyu^t  as.  weU 
jis  an  imprudent  step,  after  the  act  of  oblivion  and  pacifi- 
cation. 

P.  28. 1.  8.  and  that  the  rebels  published  and  declared) 
)(hat  they  had  the  king^s  authority  for  all  they  did;  tvMch 
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oaktimy,  though  wUhoui^  the  least  shadow  or  coltmr  of  tratik, 
8cc.]  How  could  the  historuiD  say  this,  who  well  knew  tbt 
the  Irish  rebels  produced  the  lN*oad  seal  fixed  to  an  instrn. 
ment  m  whidi  was  this  pretended  authority  P  The  histariao, 
in  his  vindication  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  exj^ns  tint 
ikflkir,  and  says,  it  necessitated  the  king  to  put  the  proseco- 
tion  of  this  war  under  the  parliament'^s  directioo.  On  tins 
account  I  suspect  something  has  been  struck  out  in  tin 
History,  by  the  editor'^s  not  explaining  that  matter ;  for,  con- 
trary to  the  historian'^s  usual  custom,  we  have  here  no  les- 
son given  why  the  king  made  so  fatal  a  step. 

P.  99,  L  21.  and  others  as  unskilfully,  finding  that  io 
former  times,  when  the  reKgion  of  the  state  was  a  vital  fori 
qfUs  poUcy.]  This  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  in  die 
times  at  popeiy  the  church  shared  the  imperuan  with  the 


•P.  80.  1. 19*  I  could  never  yet  know,  why  the  doctors  of 
the  dvil  laws  were  more  of  kin  to  the  bishops,  or  the  church, 
than  the  common^  lawyers  were.]  No;  but  they  were  more 
akin  to  popery ;  and  this  the  archbishop^s  enemies  said  he 
very  well  knew.  He  was  an  enemy  indeed  to  a  pope  at 
Rome,  but  not  to  a  pope  at  Lambeth.  Beades,  the  civil 
law  is  much  more  propitious  to  arUtrary  rule  than  the 
common. 

'  P.  84. 1.  4.  that  these  knowing  and  discerning  men  (for 
such  I  must  confess  there  have  been)  should  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  flourish.]  Selden. 

P.  84.  h  90.  who  seem  now,  by  the  fury  and  iniquity  of 
the  time,  to  stand  upon  the  ground  they  have  won^  and  to 
be  masters  of  the  field;  and,  it  may  be,  wear  some  of  the 
trophies  and  spoils  they  have  ravished  from  the  oppressed.] 
Whitlock,  Maynard,  Widrington. 

P-  86.  1. 16,  and  very  few  folfowers,  who  had  richer  af- 
fection to  Ms  person^  or  respect  to  his  honour.]  It  was  no 
great  wonder  he  had  not  the  affecHon  of  his  court  servants, 
for  he  did  every  thing  ungraciously,  even  to  the  conferring 
graces.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  affection*  borne  to 
him,  was  by  them  who  had  had  no  relation  to  the  court,  but 
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had  gone  over  to  his  service  out  of  a  senise  of  honour  and  jus- 
tioe,  when  the  amjde  reparation  he  had  made  to  his  people 
ixrould  not  be  accepted  by  the  leaders  in  parliament.  And 
the  king  in  his  distresses  grew  more  gracious  and  affiible  to 
liis  servants,  and  then  indeed  began  to  gain  their  affectUms. 

P.  88.  1.  5.  that  he  should  have  the  entire  obedience  of 
that  nation,  to  preserve  hisfuU  rights  and  regalities  in  Eng^ 
land,]  This  was  the  true  secret  of  the  king^s  concessions  to 
the  Scotch  nation,  that  he  might  have  them  the  instruments 
of  enslaving  England. 

P.  88.  1.  21.  for  surely  he  had  then  very  hard  thoughts  qf 
a  great  part  of  the  nation.]  Had  not  the  historian  fairly  ex- 
plained the  secret,  the  king^s  concessions  had  been  totally 
unaccountable  and  incredible,  as  he  had  then  very  hard 
thoughts  (the  historian  says)  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

P.  88.  1.  ft9.  But  his  majesty  never  considered,  or  not 
soon  enough,  that  they  could  not  reasonably  hope  to  keep 
what  they  had  so  ill  got,  but  by  the  same  arts,  by  which 
they  were  such  gainers.]  The  impolicy  of  the  king'*s  conduct 
admirably  exposed.  The  injustice  of  it  he  leaves  to  others 
to  find  put,  or  rather  chooses  to  disguise  it,  that  it  should 
not  be  found  out. 

P.  40.  1.  26.  to  be  now  welcomed  home  with  such  a  vo» 
lume  of  reproaches,  for  what  others  had  done  amiss,  and 
which  he  himself  had  reformed.]  Very  sophistical.  The 
grievances  and  the  redress  of  them  being  necessarily  to  be 
ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  author. 

P.  60. 1. 27.  But  the  rule  the  king  gave  himself,  &c.]  The 
impolicy  of  the  king'*s  conduct  admirably  shewn.  From 
this,  and  many  other  instances  of  ill  conduct  of  the  like 
kind,  it  appears,  that  the  king^s  abilities  (for  abilities  he 
had)  were  of  a  private,  not  a  public  sort. 

P.  64  1.  86.  and  that  he  would  reject  and  refuse  all  me- 
diation and  solidtation  to  the  contrary,  how  poweijul  and 
near  soever,]  The  queen^s. 

P.  69.  1.  7.  and  therefore  this  stratagem  was  used,  to 
transfer  the  power  of  preseing  men  Jrom  the  king  to  theni- 
sehes;  and  to  get  the  king,  that  he  might  be  now  able  to 
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raiie  men  for  Iieknd,  to  di§abk  Imueifjrmn  ptrestrng  upam 
any  other  oocanon.]  By  thk  it  appears  that  the  ocNirt  idif 
dcrstood  it  to  be  part  o£  the  prerogatiTe  to  prcaa.  What 
the  historian  says  of  trantferritig  ihe  power  frcm  the  iang  to 
them9doe$j  is  invidiously  remarked.  It  was  trau^erriag  it 
(as  was  fit)  from  the  king  to  the  whole  Iqpslatare. 

P.  70.  L  £5.  Hereupon,  Mr.  SaintJohn^  the  king^s  sofi- 
citor,  (a  man  thtU  m^hi  be  im$Ud  m  any  company. y]  i.  e. 
his  party  had  no  reason  to  take  umbrage  at  his  procuring  a 
private  audience  of  the  king^  so  firmly  attached  sb  be  was  to 
their  interest 

P.  76*  L  4.  by  coteimg  them  into  opinions  which  might 
hereafter  be  applicable  to  their  ends,  &c.]  All  this  ia  very 
obscurely  expressed ;  but  the  meaning  is^  that  the  leaders 
now  altered  their  method  of  proceeding.  They  had  till  noiv 
proceeded  more  directly  to  their  end«  They  now  bc^gan  to 
use  obliquities  and  detours  to  ecmipasB  it 

P.  76.  L  8.  if  ihefe  hod  not  been  too  many  coneurremi 
oaaser,  might  be  thought  the  sole  oause  and  ground  qfall  ike 
miechiqfs  that  enmed,]  This  is  very  ill  expressed ;  but  the 
meaning  is  obviousy-^that  had  there  been  no  other  cause, 
this  would  have  appeared  sufficient,  &c. 

P.  88. 1.  8.  the  presses  swelled  with  the  fnost  mralent  m- 
tectkes  i^punst  them.]  Where  Milton  most  distinguished 
himself. 

P.  8&  1.  21.  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who^ 
according  to  his  oath,  had  executed  that  writ,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  that  ofience.]  This  act  was  outirageous  as 
any  the  king  bad  ever  ccnnmitted,  and  fully  betrayed  the 
spirit  of  the  leaders. 

P.  98. 1.  7.  under  the  names  of  roundheads.]  Their  h^, 
according  to  the  city  faduon,  being  cropt  round  and  dose. 

P.  94. 1. 1.  The  l<Mrd  Falkland  was  woaderfuliy  be- 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him.]  Yet  this  maa  the  court  had 
suffered  to  escape  them  till  their  necessities  forced  him  vtpoa 
them. 

P.  94. 1.  9&  nor  had  any  visneratum  fog  the  cowrie  ial 
osdy  such  a  hyuUy  to  the  king  astkskm  required  fimtk  km*] 
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Nothing  could  be  snid  worse  of  the  court,  tbi|n  thb  aecoi; nt 
of  the  esteem  in  which  lord  Falkland  held  it. 

P.  94.  L  88.  And  he  had  naturally  a  ifOQderful  |revereiM» 
finr  parliaments,  as  b^i^^ni^  ^em  iqof^  sol^fdtpps  fpr  justice, 
the  violation  whereof,  in  the  least  dej^^^ee,  bf^  opuld  not  f&r^ 
gine  any  fMprtql  pouter.]  This  is  a  covert  insinuation,  that 
lord  Falkland  thought  reristance  kwful^  U^ich  the  historian 
<l&doot. 

P.  97*  1*  9S.  Tlie  kin^at  the  same  ^nie  i^ssolved  to  re- 
mwfi  fiumtker  i^g^eer.]  St.  John,  scdidtor  general. 

P.  9fi.  L  ult.  tboM^  in  very  £ew  dayji  he  did  very  fatally 
me^ne  hqm  it.]  By  the  influence  of  the  qu^en. 

P.  99. 1. 1-  By  what  hath  been  sai4  befarCf  itipi^pears,  ice] 
I  don^t  know  where  ibis  is  tp  be  met  with  in  the  preceding 
ADOount  ][t  looks  as  if  something  op^cerning  Pigby  wfis 
emitted. 

P.  100. 1.  18.  and  so  his  majesty  being  satisfiedj'botl^  ifi 
the  diecaveriee  he  made  oftohajt  had  paesedj  aqd  in  his  pro*- 
fessions  for  the  future.]  This  is  the  severest  tfaijag  be  eyex 
suffered  himself  to  say  cf  his  old  ene^y^  ^nd  it  is  ^d  very 
slily.  It  must  be  owned  his  pirqceedingf  woujjd  have  jittti- 
fled  greater  severity,  wh^ch  Digby^s  conduct  wpvid  havfi 
abundantly  supplied. 

P.  KH).  1.  £7*  yfhifh  be  was  very  bixufiant  m  prcmeh^  to 
dOf and offaauf  enough  (yidatng  ae  nfoitji  aswagjust]  The^e 
two  qualiues  very  rarely  niee^  in  the  same  character,  imd  yet 
they  are  not  contrary  xjmt  inconnstent 

p.  101. 1.  2.  imd  very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were^ 
Mpofi  all  Qcca»ongf  f(iore  counseUable  than  A^.]  The  historian 
takes  .notice  l)ow  predominant  vanity  was  in  this  lo;rd.  Now 
A  1^  9^71  4^  parts  '}»  ea^y  counsellable,  a  profid  man  (ff 
parts  .not  sp. 

p.  10^.  L  ^.  and  tpo  little  gravity  for  a  bishop.]  i.  e.  too 
ipudi  wit;  .for  indeed  the  disoour^  alluded  to  (c^e^  flte 
Holy  JUar,  tiar^e,  andthi^ig,)  abounds  ^th  it.  3ut  if  .o^e 
considers  the  yery  trifling  nature  of  that,  then  very  popular 
subject,  it  will  be  confessed  the  bishop  ^eated  it  as  it  der 
served,  a^d  ^n  a  w<^ffno9t  likely  to  bring  it  down  to  its  just 

VOL.  VII.  N  n 
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▼alue  in  the  common  estimation.  Wbidi  was  a  thing  most  to 
be  wished. 

P.  108. 1.  6.  whereas  there  was  not  indeed  the  least  sha- 
dow of  truth  in  the  whole  relation.]  I  suppose  the  noUe  his- 
torian speaks  this  of  his  own  knowledge,  as  beii^  one  of  the 
coundl  at  the  meeting.  The  confidence  with  which  he  tells 
the  whole  stoiy  shews  it. 

P.  109.  K  ^.  Some  had  mudi  kindness  for  him,  not  odj 
as  a  known  enemy  to  the  ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  but  » 
a  supporter  of  those  opinions,  and  those  persons,  which  were 
against  the  church  itoe(/!]  Nothing  of  this  appears  in  that  fa- 
mous book,  of  Holy  Altar j  name,  and  thing,  unless  by  the 
church  be  meant  the  innovations  blx>ught  in  by  Laud. 

P.  109. 1.  80.  with  all  the  maUce  and  bitterness  tmogm- 
able,  against  the  archbishop,  then  in  prison.]  It  must  be  re- 
membered he  had  been  cruelly  and  unjustly  persecuted  by 
Laud. 

P.  111.  1. 10.  and  so  betrayed  ajundamental  right  of  the 
whole  order.]  A  fundamental  right  it  cert^nly  was,  but  it 
had  been  given  up  long  before  WilKams  was  bom. 

P.  lis.  1.  1.  yet  his  public  consdence,  as  a  king,  &c.] 
This  was  very  vile ;  and  upon  the  vile  and  fiilse  principle 
that  morals  and  true  politics  do  not  coincide. 

P.  118. 1.  14.  This  was  the  argumentation  of  that  unhappy 
casuistJ]  This  likewise  I  must  needs  think,  from  the  positive 
manner  of  telling,  the  historian  had  a  certain  knowledge  of, 
from  the  information  of  the  king  himself. 

P.  119. 1.  2.   and  even  that  clause  of  declaring  all  acts 
null,  which  had  been,  or  should  be,  done  in  their  absence,  in 
defence  of  which  no  man  then  durst  open  his  mouth,  will  be 
thought  good  laiw  and  good  logic ;  not  that  the  presence  of 
the  bishops  in  that  time  was  so  essential,  that  no  act  should 
pass  without  themJ]  But  their  presence  is  thus  essential  on 
the  historian^s'prindple,  that  the  Ushops  constitate  a  distinct 
estate  in  parliament.     But  the  principle  is  false.     If  they 
did  constitute  a  distinct  estate,  they  must  have  a  negatioe 
voice,  BB  every  other  of  the  distinct  estates  have.    Their 
having  it  not,  shews  they  are  no  such  distinct  estate.    As 
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^  fcv^the  reBtof  the  hifitorian^sraaBoningoonoerni^ 

oeitaijily  right. 
!         P.  UO.  L  18.  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  determination  of 
G   that  hgugticey  impiety,  and  horror,  &&]   This,  it  must  be 
k    owned,  is  said  with  great  truth. 

1         P.  lao.  1.  88.   that  they  should,  in  such  a  storm,  &c.] 
'  Noble. 

P.  19SL  L  1.  so  that  the. angry  party,  who  were  no  more 
fi  treated  with,  to  abate  their  fiiry.]  u  e.  invited  or  bought  off 
y    by  the  oourL 

F  P.  12S.  1. 14.  and,  whikt  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  his 
I  prisoner,  did  many  offices  not  becoming  the  trust  he  had 
i  from  the  king,  and  contributed  much  to  the  jealousy,  which 
B  that  party  had  of  his  majesty.]  From  hence  it  appears 
I     Balfour  had  been  tampered  with  to  connive  at  Strafford's 


P.  1S8. 1.  SO.  but  to  do  it  with  his  own  consent,  that  there 
might  be  no  tnanifestation  qf  duplea^tire.]  For  a  mamfesta-- 
Hon  of  displeasure  would  have  supported  the  truth  of  Bal- 
four^s  information  of  such  tampering. 

P.  1S8. 1. 19*  but  he  being  not  at  that  time  in  town,  and 
the  other  having  some  secret  reason  to  fill  that  place  in  the 
instant  with  a  man  who  might  be  triASted;  he  suddenly  re- 
solved upon. this  gentleman,  as  one  who  would  be  faithful  to 
him  for  the  obligation^  and  execute  any  tlving  he  should  de- 
sire or  dtreci.]  To  keep  the  five  members  safe  whom  it  was 
determined  to  arrest. 

p.  127.  L  27.  The  accused  persons,  upon  information  and 
intelligence  what  his  majesty  intended  to  do.]  By  lady 
Carlisle. 

F.  161. 1.  IS.  As  it  had  these  and  many  other  advantages 
and  helps  to  be  rich,  so  it  was  looked  upon  too  much  of  late 
time  as  a  common  stock  not  easy  to  be  exhausted,  and  as  a 
body  not  to  be  grieved  by  ordinary  acts  qf  injustice;  and 
therefore,  as  it  was  a  place  of  resort,  in  all  cases  of  neces- 
sity, for  the  sudden  borrowing  great  sums  of  money,  in 
which  they  were  commonly  merchants  too  good  for  the 
crown,  so  it  was  become  a  practice,  upon  any  specious  pre- 

Nn2 
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tenoes,  to  void  the  BecurUyj  that  was  at  any  tbne  gwen  far 
money  so  borrowed.]  Could  any  thing  be  worse  said  of  tlie 
court,  or  more  in  excuse  for  the  indispontioii  bf  the  eity  to- 
wards it  ? 

P.  152. 1. 8.  and  a  fine  of  fifty  thouiand  panndM  imposed 
Upon  the  city.]    A  sufficient  cause  of  indtspoeiticm. 

P.  162. 1. 15.  so  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
the  city  was  as  ill  affected  to  ihe  court  as  the  country  toas.] 
And  tat  the  same  reason,  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  injtndDe 
exercised  over  all. 

P.  IJSS.  1. 12.  assuring  him,  that  if  they  two  went,  they 
should  be  both  murdered  at  Hampton-oourt.]  •  The  eari  of 
Essex  was  no  fool.  What  an  idea  must  this  give  ua  of  the 
king'^s  known  character ! 

P.  169*  1. 24.  through  their  sides  the  judgment  and  care 
of  the  petitioners  and  others  were  wounded,  &<r.]  Who 
struck  the  first  stroke,  whether  the  king  or  the  parfiament,  is 
a  trifling  question. 

P.  184. 1. 28.  But  even  that  attempt  had  been  too  great 
for  the  solitary  state  the  king  was  in  at  that  time ;  wiAA 
was  most  naturally  to  have  been  improved  by  standing 
upon  his  guard,  and  denying  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
dern/.]  For  at  this  time  the  historian  supposes,  and  truly, 
that  he  had  granted  all  that,  as  lovers  of  liberty  and  friends 
to  the  constitution,  they  ought  to  demand  or  expect. 

P.  196.  l.»6.  by  the  mere  mention  of  privilege  of  parliament.] 
Not  by  the  mere  mention.  I  rather  think  it  was  by  dioee 
notorious  breaches  of  privilege  so  often  committed  by  K.  J. 
and  K.  C.  in  imprisoning  the  members. 

P.  198. 1.  8.  And  no  doubt  these  invasions,  on  pretence  of 
privilege,  will  hereafter  be  judged  to  have  been  the  most 
unparalleled  and  capital  breach  of  those  privil^es,  that  had 
ever  yet  been  attempted.]  Without  doubt  they  were.  But 
the  fatal  effect,  when  the  tide  turned,  of  the  court^s  loi^  in- 
vasion of  the  parliament's  legal  privileges. 

P.  202. 1. 12.  he  being  resolved  only  to  deny  those  things, 
the  granting  whereof  vxmld  alter  the  fundamental  Jams.] 
The  first  able  and  wise  thing  the  king  did,  was  makhig  a 
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stand  in  this  place.  And  after  so  maoy  satisfactory  conces- 
aons,  it  enabled  him,  when  the  app^  was  made  to  the 
swordy  to  divide  the  kingdom  with  his  parliament,  which 
before  those  concessions  he  could  not  do ;  apd  which,  after 
granting  away  the  power  of  the  militia,  he  would  never 
have  dared  to  attempt. 

P.  224  1.  IS.  The  cry  therefore  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
your  poor  petitioners,  is,  that  such  persops — may  be  forth- 
with publidy  dedared,  to  the  end  they  may  be  made  mam^ 
fegt,]  After  this,  with  what  face  can  our  present  republicans 
talk  of  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  those  patriots,  who  set 
these  petitioning  beggars  at  work  ? 

P.  224. 1. 2$.  which  we  hope  will  remove  finan  us  our  de- 
structive fears,  and  prevent  thaty  which  apprehension  will 
make  tiie  wisest  and  peaceablest  men  to  pnU  kUo  execution.] 
Here  was  a  very  e^ly  intimation  of  the  commonwealth 
t^y  afterwards  erected. 

P.  230. 1.  7.  '^  and  that  there  was  a  decay  and  deadneas 
^^qf  trade,  and  want  and  poverty  g^)wi^g  upon  the  whole 
*^  Iqngdom.^]  The  riches  of  the  dty  and  king  soon  afterwards 
appeared  from  .the  immense  sums  the  parliament  drained 
from  l^em. 

P.  282. 1.  S.  ^nd  shortly  cjier  that  discooery  to  her  ma- 
jesiy^  those  persons  b^ore  mentioned  were  accused  <{f  high 
trea^son.]  So  the  queen  was  the  author  of  that  counsel  whieh 
again  made  all  desperate  when  things  were  in  a  very  hope- 
ful way. 

P.  232.  J.  20.  th?  same  person  first  .telUng  ther  what  was 
in  projection  against  lier,  ^nd  then  returning  intelligence 
of  px\y  ,expremons  and  distemper,  he  might  easily  observe 
upon  the  apprehension  which  the  other  be^t.]  It  was  tl^e 
coMOtc^w  pS  Carlisle. 

P..2BS.  1. 2.  to  the  rancour  of  which  the  most  predous 

■ 

balm  of  the  crown  must  be  applied.]    The  militia. 

P.  5S84. 1. 19.  to  that  petition  his  majesty  returned  this 
aaswer:  .^*  That  he  yfa»  willing  to  apply  a  jremedy,"^  &c.] 
To  allay. the. queen^s  fears,  the  king  again  dishonoured  him- 

Nn8 
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self,  and  made  his  condition  worse,  by  these  two  answers  con- 
ceming  the  Jwe  members  and  the  miitlia. 

F.  S42. 1.  ^.  neither  did  he  believe  that  there  were  judb 
men  in  tuxture.]  U  it  was  true  that  he  granted  such  no  passes^ 
I  should  eajsily  believe  with  the  king  that  they  were  not  in 
nature ;  for  the  forgers  of  the  first  lie  would  hardly  stldc  at 
the  second. 

P.  248. 1. 80.  Upon  those  considerations,  and  some  other 
imagijiatums  upon  the  prospect  of  affairsJ]  i.  e.  his  hopes  of 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  north. 

P.  247. 1. 16.  However  those  of  greatest  trust  about  the 
king.]    I  suppose  he  means  Colepepper  and  Falkland. 

F.  268. 1. 29.  And  I  saw  Mr.  Hambden,  shortly  after  this 
discovery,  take  him  in  his  armSj  telling  him,  <*  his  soul 
'^  rejoiced  to  see  that  God  had  put  it  into  lus  heart  to  take 
'^  the'  right  way.**^  This  fact,  which  no  one  can  doubt  the 
truth  of,  very  much  shakes  the  opinion,  which  the  whigs  pre^ 
tend  to  have  of  the  real  patriotism  of  Hambden. 

P.  264. 1.  SO.  by  which  many  might  understand  his  own 
coming  in  person  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  which  begot  so  unhappy  a  misunderstanding  6e- 
tween  him  and  his  people,'\  This  shews  how  mudi  that  ac> 
tion  alarmed  the  nation. 

P.  276. 1. 29.  The  cause  they  had  to  doubt  that  the  late 
design,  styled  the  queen's  pious  intention.1  To  this  the  king^ 
in  his  answer,  (see  p.  802.)  says  nothing. 

P.  286. 1. 21.  thai  no  man  ought  to  petition  for  the  go- 
vernment established  by  law,  because  he  had  aiready  his 
unsK]  Mr.  Hyde  was  then  in  the  house,  so  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact.  But  those  who  reascmed  thus 
inust  hdve  been  sunk  into  the  very  dregs  of  faction. 

P.  287. 1. 7.  it  is  a  high  thing  to  tax  a  kif^with  breadiqf 
promise.]  How  many  had  this  unfortunate  king  broke  since 
his  accession ! 

P.  288. 1.  7.  Have  I  violated  your  laws  T]  Sure  he  had 
in  many  instances  ance  his  accession  to  the  crown.  He 
must  mean  then  the  laws  he  had  passed  in  this  parfiament 
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P.  9S9*  1*  1^*  Then  they  aent  those  propositions  digested 
into  a  bill  to  the  king,  with  such  clauses  of  power  to  them, 
and  diminution  of  his  own,  that,  upon  the  matter,  he  put 
the  making  a  peace  with  the  rebels  there  out  of  his  power.] 
Yet  he  afterwards  made  a  peace  with  them  without  consent 
of  parliament.   To  which  it  will  be  said,  the  parliament  was 
then  become  his  enemies.    This  is  true ;  but  a  king^s  stipu- 
lation by  6iU  is  not  with  the  particular  members  of  parlia- 
ment, but  with  his  whole  people.    However,  had  his  treaties 
^th  the  Irish  rebels  in  his  distresses  at  home  been  public, 
open,  and  avowed,  I  think  he  might  be  justified ;  the  advan- 
ti^^  he  gave  the  parliament  in  this  affair,  was  his  doing  it 
obliquely  and  secretly,  while  he  denied  it  publicly,  and 
made  open  professions  to  the  contrary :  yet  even  this  the 
untoward  situation  of  his  affairs  imavoidably  forced  him 
upon. 

F.  307.  L  ^.  but  was  confident,  no  sober  honest  man  in 
his  kingdoms  could  believe,  that  he  was  so  desperate,  or  so 
senseless,  to  entertain  such  designs,  as  would  not  only  bury 
this  his  kingdom  in  sudden  distraction  and  ruin,  but  Aw 
cwn  iwpme  and  posterity  in  perpetual  scorn  and  infamy.]  If 
he  really  thought  that  the  merely  bringing  in  strangers  to 
defend  his  invaded  rights  would  thus  affect  his  character^ 
what  must  he  afterwards  think  would  be  the  consequence 
with  regard  to  his  memory,  when  he  negotiated  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  rebel  army  of  Irish  murderers. 

P.  808. 1.  16.  or  force  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
use  of  *any  other  power,  than  what  the  law  had  ^ven  them : 
the  which  he  ahoays  intended  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
own  power,  and  expected  it  should  be  the  rule  of  his  sub- 
jects^ obedience.]  How  could  he  say  this  ? 

P.  SIS.  1.  22.  above  aU,  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was 
fomented,  and  countenanced  at  least,  by  the  queen,  that  good 
terms  m^htbe  got  for  the  catholics  in  England.]  This  would 
further  confirm  one  in  the  opinion  that  something  is  omitted 
in  that  place  of  the  first  volume,  where  the  king  gives  the 
management  of  the  Irish  war  to  the  parliament. 

P.  818.  L  17.  And  the  truth  is,  (which  I  speak  knowingly,) 

:n  n  4 


^t  tMt  thne,  the  ISng^i  fe^atioii  Was  tb  shelter  himMlf 
>l^hblly  under  the  law.]  t  sUp^pode  this  was  determined  of  b^ 
tKe  counsel  of  Hjde,  CUep^^^  tad  Falklioid. 
'  P.  dlS.  1.  %4r.  pitEisfemiiAg  that  the  king  a»id  the  km  ^ 
'^aihkr  Wotildl  haVe  beeh  l^thib^  enough  foir  any  e&oouaid 
tfi&t  dduia  ba^pen.]  The^  had  B^^  ^  Ibiig  atrangen^  and 
tfbW  abiied  in  cbbjiiMtlcm  so  hwkwaidly,  that  the  people 
could  not  hi  Im^hght  to  thiiA  th^t  they  wete  yet  tho- 
roughly re6!)Mcil^  tb  one  another. 

P.  d2S.  1. 14.  ii  being  our  ^rebcdti^,  upon  bbddrvttdon  sf 
the  inischidr  ^idi  then  grew  by  arbUfary  poMt^  hamfta 
'to  keep  the  hile  bui^If.]  This  t^  vei!y  ftigenuoiiB,  sad 
should  fiave  given  iKe  ^larii^ent  'confidc^etoe  in  iAiilt  ht  pro- 
xnlseA  to  do  tliefneaSber. 

]p.  8^.  1.  M  Indeed  nb  nian  could  speak  ih  tht  ftuHi- 
cation  of  either  of  them,  yet  no  man  thought  them  ej|hM% 
culpable.]  I^he  difference  certainly  wa^  tlhlat  onfe  bfihera  Hras 
one  of  the  t!)iedt,  and  the  bther  one  of  the  wonft  men  '«iFMB 
time. 

P.  85*^.  1  8.  to  the  sincerity  of  which  ptoTesoon  he  caJkd 
God  to  witne^y  with  this  further  a^uranoe,  tl^t  he  %otfld 
never  amsentj 'upon  iohatsoev'er preti^neeyio a toieration ofUie 
popish  professicn  there,]  'H^  aftenrkrds  in  a  treaty  wiA  than 
did  consent  to  k  toleration. 

P.  '8^.  1. 19.  his  'Ufe,  when  it  was  tnosV  plefUma^  M^ 
nothir^  so  precious  tb  him,  ds  ^U  wtk,  and  should  b^  to  go- 
vern and'presitve  his  people  irnih  honour  amd^sHt^.*}  MQieo 
the  king  'said  this  of  the  pdst  to  men  who  were  Well  kcqnaintr 
e^  with* the  pdst, 'h&ir  cbiild  th^  believe  himih  Vhatlheaaid 
of  the 'future  ? 

P.  487. 1.  24.  whb  Very  welt  saw  Htkd  feh,  that  the  kii^ 
had  iibt  only,  tb  b  degree/wbiind  hinise)f  oiit  elf  that  laby- 
rinth, ill  which,  folirinoriths  before,  they  had  involved  him, 
with  their  privileges,  fears, 'ahdjealoumes.]  The  labjrrisdi  in 
which  the  king  hafi  invblved  himself,  was  of  his  own  atld  his 
jfather's  milking,  and  the  latb  extricadng  himself  from  it, 
which  inddsd  'he  Had  dbnle,  W^  by  l*estbring  the  natkm's 
rights  hy  'a  number  tif  sdlutafy  laws. 
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P.  486. 1.  16.  for,  besides  iheir  presumpHon  in  endeawmr- 
mg  to  search  what  the  scripture  itself  told  them  was  unsearck' 
obie,  the  heart  qfthe  hingJ]  A  reflection  uDwcHlhy  thie  great 
histurian,  kod  fitter  for  one  of  these  decburatioos  to  the 

vtXMNC* 

P.  408. 1.  S3,  witfaottt  some  aoert^  imlatq/tti  act]  Hit  ad* 
flunifltratioii  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  reign. 

P.  488. 1.  96.  and  therefore,  to  declare  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  make  war  against  his  parUawent.]  And  yet,  after 
all,  it  was  the  king*s  intention,  and  a  just  one,  to  reduce  the 
factious  to  reason. 

P.  448. 1.  7.  and,  whoever  considers  that  the  nature  of 
men,  espedally  of  men  in  authority,  is  inclined  rather  to  eom- 
mit  two  errors,  than  to  (retract  one.]  The  peculiar  reason  of 
this  greater  propensity  in  men  in  authority  is,  that  a  caa- 
Messed  error  t^ads  to  lessen  the  just  wei^t  they  should  pre- 
serve, therefore  they  eadeayour  to  cover  it  by  another. 

P.  448. 1.  S7.  I  am  confident,  with  very  good  warrant, 
that  many  men  have,  from  their  souls,  abhorred  every  Mr- 
tide  of  this  rebellion.]  Holli%  and  the  heads  of  the  presby- 
terian  party. 

P.  444. 1.  7.  a  man  shall  not  unprofitably  spend  his  con- 
templation, that,  upon  this  occasion,  considers  the  method 
of  Ood*s  justice.^  This  is  one  ot  the  great  uses  of  civil  his- 
tcory. 

P.  444.  L  penult  for  many  of  those,  who  were  tlie  prin- 
cipal makers  of  the  first  pit,  are  so  far  from  falling  into  it, 
that  fliey  have  been  the  chiefest  diggers  of  the  second  ditch, 
in  which  so  maiqr  have  been  confounded.]  Such  as  :the  earls 
of  Holland,  Pembroke,  and  others. 

P.  461.  i.  £•  They  said,  they  did  not  conceive,*  that  num- 
bers did  make  an  assembly  unlawful,  but  when  either  the 
end,  or  manner  of  their  carriage  should  be  tmlau)fulS\  The 
end  was  unlawful,  intimidating,  and  putting  a  force  upon  the 
members  of  the  two  houses,  whom  the  mob  called  malign 
nants. 

P.  466. 1.  1.  yet  in  none  of  them  had  they  bereaved  his 
majesty  of  any  just,  nece80ary,.or  profitable  prerogativie  of 
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the  crown.]  It  is  true^  bat  they  were  asking  far  one  thai 
did,  viz.  the  militia. 

P.  467.  1.  S4.  but  they  could  not,  in  wisdom  and  fidelity 
to  the  commonwealth,  do  that,  till  he  should  choose  avcik 
couMeUors  and  officers^  as  might  order  and  dispose  it  to  the 
public  good.]  First,  they  said  they  could  not  settle  hia  reve- 
nue till  such  and  such  acts  were  passed  for  the  security  c^  the 
subject.  Well,  those  acts  were  passed.  Why  then  is  not  the 
revenue  [settled  ?]  Why  now  truly  they  could  not  do  it,  till 
his  evil  counsellors  were  removed,  or  in  other  words^  till  he 
had  surrendered  himself  up  to  them  bound  and  captive. 

P.  469U  1*  SI*  These  objections, — ^for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed.] An  insolent  mockery. 

P.  471. 1.  4.  Far  dieir  votes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
of  March,  they  said,  if  the  matter  of  those  votes  were  ac- 
cording to  law,  &c.]  Miserable  chicana,  to  support  a  prin- 
ciple that  overturned  the  constituti<m. 

P.  477. 1.  9*  or  could  have  found  a  more  authentic^  or  a 
higher  Judge  in  matters  of  law,  than  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment.] As  if,  because  there  is  not  a  more  authentic  or  higher 
judge  of  matters  of  law  than  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
that  the  high  court  of  parliament  were  not  as  liable  to  trans- 
gress the  law  as  the  king  had  beai. 

P.  48S.  1.  S7.  for  he  stayed  near  a  week  after  at  White- 
hall.] Had  he  stayed  there  a  few  weeks  longer,  the  rabble 
would  have  pulled  him  out  of  Whitehall ;  which  is  evident 
to  all  impartial  men  who  consider  the  temper  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  and  the  power  of  their  demagogues  in  the  house. 

P.  487. 1.  1.  With  this  declaration  they  published  the  ex- 
aminations of  Mr.  Groring,  Mr.  Percy^s  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  which  were  the  great  evidence  they  had 
of  the  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  to  awe  the  parliament.] 
Though  the  attacking  the  five  members  was  a  much  more 
foolish  affair  than  the  cabal  amongst  these  officers  of  die 
army  countenanced  by  the  king ;  yet  this  latter  was  a  much 
greater  and  more  unjustifiable  violence  on  the  constitution. 

P.  487. 1.  penult,   which  by  all  parties  was,  at  thai  time, 
thought  a  most  considerable  adwxntage.]  It  is  plain  then  at 
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that  time,  no  party  suspected  what  afterwards  came  to  pass : 
had  they  done  that,  they  would  have  known  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  seal  was  of  small  advantage. 

P.  495.  I.  27.  how  much  he  had  been,  and  was  stilly  be- 
trayed by  perions  who  were  about  himJ]  Mr.  Hyde  was  with- 
out doubt  well  acquainted  with  all  the  perfidy  of  these  in- 
trigues amongst  the  courtiers ;  which,  excepting  short  hints 
upon  several  occaaons,  he  has  endeavoured  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion, whereby  his  history  has  lost  much  of  its  integrity, 
and  posterity  a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 

P.  510. 1.  6.  Here,  they  said,  that  was  laid  down  for  a 
principle,  which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very  foundation 
of  the  liberty,  property,  &c.]  All  this  is  just  and  excel- 
lent, and  on  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution. 
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P.  58.  1.  26.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  people 
were  every  day  visibly  reformed  in  their  understandings, 
from  the  superstitious  reverence  they  had  paid  the  two  houses.'] 
It  could  not  hitherto  (though  it  might  from  henceforth)  be 
called  a  superstitious  reverence,  since  it  was  founded  in  rea- 
son, parliaments  having  been  their  only  protection  against 
despotism, 

P.  66. 1. 18.  and  that  the  keeping  himself  negatwebf  inno- 
cent, was  as  much  as  he  owed  his  king  and  country.]  The 
truth  is,  those  worthy  men  (the  only  true  patriots  between 
a  court  and  a  country  faction)  were  afraid  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  parliamentarians  (whom  they  hated)  by  arms 
would  have  inflamed  that  spirit  of  despotism,  yet  unmorti- 
fied  in  the  king.  Nothing  appears  more  certain  than  this, 
from  the  letters  of  this  lord  Spencer j  then  earl  of  Sunder* 
land,  from  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 

P.  67.  1.  6.  Whereas,  if  he  raised  forces^  the  parliament 
would  procure  themselves  to  be  believed,  that  it  was  to 
overthrow  religion,  and  suppress  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
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people.]  He  must  have  goverBe4  well,  while  such  a  pravi- 
taoa  for  ih^  p^rsoqal  safety  would  haye  been  so  interpreted 
by  the  pec^le. 

P.^«  L  SAS.  vyamy  kmU  came  to  fds  mogesty^  and  betomghi 
ijtm  that  be  would  by  no  means  publish  that  paper,  but 
k^p  H  IP  his  own  hands.]  It  is  tr^e^  notlung  can  aoeomt 
£mp  tii]s»  but  fme  Hear  of  the  overb^a^ng  power  of  parlia^ 
Diant*  But  then  it  gPKPtly  rocopumends  tb^  integrity,  and 
fh^ws  diat  nodiing  bu(  tjte  poire  dictates  of  conscienoe  oonU 
have  force  enoii^h  to  ii^w  tlpen  into  sp  inunineot  danger 
<«f  (heir  pepKNM^  as  Fas  tke  supporting  of  <the  crowp  ^  this 
pOTod.  For  y^t  they  #1^^  deif^aiped  of  the  king^s  fadi^ 
fliUe  to  divide  the  IciagdftpA  with  the  parliament,  vhidi  in- 
deed he  soon  aft?msi^9  ^id. 

P.  74.  1. 18.  that  the  dangent^  which  they  did  noi  see, 
might  proceed  from  causes  which  they  did  tiot  tmcferslaiid.] 
Admirable  both  in  thought  and  expression. 

P.  77.  1.  7.  and  so  compel  him  to  be  waited  upon  onky  by 
such  whom  they  should  appeint  and  allow  ;  and  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  should  be  more  v^^qbly  aloae,  .than  in  desolation 
itself.]  This  proved  to  be  >  descoption  of  what  afterwards 
indeied  happened. 

p.  8^  I.  99'  bu,t  thi^t  J  haye  h^ard  soiqe^  who  were  the 
chi^f,  if  not  the  sole  promoters  of  those  Tiolstions.]  HoUis. 

p.  82.  1.  S6.  out  of  the  ruptures  which  have  proceeded 
from  their  own  animosities.]  Between  the  presbyterian  and 
independent  parties  in  the  house. 

p.  S4f.  1.  1.  to  all  but  the  most  abstracted  men  from  ,aU 
migar  conjnderaHo^s.']  i  e.  those  who  p^ferred  thf^r  dpty 
and  .honour  to  all  things. 

P.  89. 1. 11.  entire  mep.]  integer. 

P.  93.  ,1.  ^.  So  mostyipyen  are  dec^tc^  m  b^r^too  teasou- 
a61^.]  An  excellent  observation. 

P.  97.  1.  ii4.  and  not  to  be  ousted  by  the  oration  qf  thoK 
men,  who  were  made  desperate  by  their  fortunes,  or  tAetr 
fortimes  by  tbem-]  i-iC.  m  4ang^  to  forfeit  what  they  bad 
«l^  treason. 

rP..97.  1.  X9.  that  tbey  were  now  at  the  bmk  cfthe  rioerj 
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oiHt  mighi  dhno  their  8Word$.]  Alluding  to  tKe  puiage  of 
tlie  Rubioof). 

P.  116.  1.  4.  who  saw  the  sovemignty  of  the  tea  now  in 
cither  hands,  that  loere  Uke  lo  be  more  imperioM  upon  the 
apprehemUm  of  any  i&tcourteries^  than  regukw  and  hmffid 
momuvha  used  to  be.]  This  is  a  reflection  which  the  snbse^ 
quent  conduct  of  the  oommonwealth  and  Ofiver  suggested^ 
and  which  at  that  time  it  had  been  extravagant  to  make,  the 
fcct  being  unlikely  and  Uii{»obable. 

P.  118.  L  S4.  except  in  great  loum^  4md  corporatimm, 
where,  be«des  the  natural  mofigmty,  the  fectiout  lecturer^ 
asid  etnissariesfrom  the  parliament  had  poisoned  their  aflfeo- 
tkms.]  These  were  certainly  the  first  who  felt  die  effects  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  its  malignant  idSnenoe  oti  tvade. 

P.  144.  L  15.  the  earl  <fHaliUmd.]  One  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  servile  courtiers  of  that  time.  Despicabk  in  his 
int^lectual,  but  more  despicaUe  in  his  moral  faculties. 

P.  149.  I.  SSk  that  so  many  very  good  men  thionghifit^  «< 
a  Itme,  when  very  many  htfudreds  of  persons  of  honour  and 
quality  were  imprisoned  #ith  all  strietiiess  and  severity  by 
the  parhament.]  The  reason  of  this  temper  is  a{^rent.  The 
king,  who  in  this  case  acted  legally,  had  hardly  ever  done 
flo  before.  And  parliament,  who  now  acted  ill^pdly,  had 
till  now  made  the  law  the  measure  of  their  actions^ 

P.  151. 1. 15.  And  so  the  war  was  now  denounced.]  It  was 
an  idle  question,  though  then  much  a^tated,  who  began 
the  war  ?  The  only  material  inquiry  was,  who  had  reason 
to  take  up  arms.  But  when  both  king  and  parliament  were 
so  anxious  to  be  found  on  the  dqfensioe^  it  was  a  strong  .pre- 
sumption that  neither  side,  in  their  secret  sentiments,  were 
entirely  satisfied  in  the  purity  qf  their  conduct. 

P.  152.  1. 17.  they  proceeded  with  the  most  extravagant 
severity  that  had  been  ever  heard  of.]  Surely  not  extrava- 
gant, for  pcdicy  reqiures  that  the  severity  of  the  exaction 
flhoidd  always  be  in  proporticm  to  the  illegality  of  the  claim. 
P.  157.  1.  8.  In  the  choice  of  which  officers,  whilst  they 
occused  the  king  qfa  purpose  to  bring  a  foreign  force,  and  qf 
entertainif^  papists,  they  neither  considered  nation  nor  reli- 
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gion;  but  enieriained  oU  Btrangen  and  foreignerM^  qffoh^ 
reUgion  goeoer.']  The  circumstanoes  of  the  quanrel  oMibied 
the  parliament  to  do  this  without  scandal,  and  therefciv 
they  did  it.  The  same  circumstances  would  have  made  the 
king's  doing  it  exceeding  scandalous,  therefore  he  forbore  it 

P.  158.  1. 19.  otherwise  unexperienced  in  actionj  and  toi- 
acqMomted  wiih  the  fm/»terie$  avd  necesiory  poUcg  qfgaoem. 
ment;  severe  observers  of  the  law^  and  as  scrupulous  in  all 
matters  relating  to  it.]  By  this  account,  these  were  men  who 
were  jealous  of  the  king  for  what  had  passed,  (his  pruidpl» 
being  still  the  same,)  and  abhorred  a  factious  parliament 
fi>r  dieir^  {»esent  ill^alities.  The  inconvenienciea  to  the 
king^s  cause,  which  the  historian  mentions,  would  certainlj 
follow  from  things  and  men  in  this '  situation,  but  the  Uame 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  true  cause— the  king*s  tanaer  eril 
administration. 

P.  165.  1.  6.  that  he  r^sotoed  to  practise  that  mtm] 
Though  Hotham^s  motive  is  here  ingemously  deduced,  I 
make  no  question  but  he  acted  thus  to  moderate  the  king's 
resentment,  and  to  make  a  fnend  in  that  party,  which  the 
chance  of  war  might  occasion  his  standing  in  need  of. 

P.  167.  L 1.  All  which  oughtj  reasoncAhf,  to  have  been  true 
in  the  practicky  though  it  had  very  Utde  ground  in  tAe  specu- 
lation.] This  is  very  ill  expressed.  The  meaning  is,  that 
though  it  was  the  true  interest  of  princes  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner, yet  there  were  no  kind  of  grounds  to  imagine  thef 
would  so  act. 

P.  169*  1. 16.  As  soon  as  the  Idng,  and  the  whole  court, 
(for  none  remained  at  York,)  came  to  Beveriey,  where  they 
were  all  accommodated.]  This  shews  the  miserable  temper 
of  the  king'^s  court. 

P.  190.  1.  1.  whose  hearts  were  aUenated  from  any  re- 
verence to  the  government.]  This  is  well  expressed.  Per- 
haps more  exactly  than  the  noble  historian  intended. 

P.  198.  L  917.  yet  there  were  a  people  of  an  inferior  de- 
gree, who,  by  good  husbandry,  clothing,  and  other  thriring 
arts,  had  gotten  very  great  fortunes ;  and,  by  degrees,  get- 
ting themselves  into  the  gentlemen^s  estates,  were  angry  that 
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diey  fbund  not  themfidiveB  in  the  same  esteem  and  reputa- 
tion with  dioBe  whose  estates  thej  had,  &c.]  What  a  mise- 
rable reason  is  here  gi^en  for  the  jealousy  of  the  king  and 
his  actions,  and  the  disaffection  which  it  produced,  when  the 
true  cause  lay  so  open,  the  kingV(  preceding  arbitrary  mea^ 
sures. 

P.  199.  1. 18.  Whereas  all  the  king^s  counsels  were  with 
great  formality  deliberated,  before  concluded:  and  then, 
with  equal  formality,  and  precise  caution  of  the  law,  exe- 
cuted ;  there  being  no  other  way  to  weigh  down  the  pre- 
judice that  toas  contracted  agai$ist  the  court.]  A  strong  proai 
of  the  arbitrary  administration  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
Charleses  reign. 

P.  199.  1*  S8.  When  the  marquis  was  thus  in  the  midst 
of  an  enemy  that  almott  covered  the  whole  kingdom.]  The 
disaffection,  by  this  confession,  was  general,  and  therefore 
must  ha^e  as  general  a  cause. 

P.  216. 1. 8.  and  shall  leave  them  to  thejueOce  of  the  par- 
Uament  to  be  proceeded  toUh  according  to  their  demerit.] 
There  cannot  possibly  be  a  strongs  proof  given  that  the 
parliament  was  now  become  a  &ction,  and  a  faction  of  the 
most  destructive  nature.  This  declaration  being  the  infal- 
lible means,  and  obvious  to  foresee,  of  attaching  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  nolnlity  and  gentry  to  the  king^s  interest 
more  firmly  than  ever.  As  they  could  not  but  foresee  this, 
it  is  plain  their  quarrel  was  now  with  the  monarchy  itself. 

P.  S20. 1.  16.  not  much  unlike  the  emperor  Trajan.]  The 
unlikeness  was  in  this,  the  king^s  declaration  was  not  till 
qfier  he  had  governed  ill,  the  emperor^s  was  btfore. 

P.  S20.  1.  SI.  his  majesty  made  this  speedi  to  his  sol- 
diers.] This  speech  is  admirable,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
most  we  meet  with  in  historians,  that  it  was  really  delivered, 
and  not  a  fiction  of  the  writerV 

P.  240. 1.  26.  and  the  introducing  qf  popish  idolatry  and 
superstition  in  the  church, — ^by  sudden  and  untimebf  db- 
soboing  of  former  parliaments,— «nd,  in  prosecution  of  their 
wicked  designs,  have  excited^  encouraged^  and  fostered  an 
unnatural  rebellion  in  Ireland,]  To  hide  their  factious  views. 
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which  would  not  suftr  them  to  maqmuoi  in  the 
the  king  had  given  thflm  by  hb  conoeni  to  aevesal  nlutiry 
hurs,  frfnch  wefe  a  mpiMe  Imam  agninst  the  racmn  of  In 
arliitmy  measurei,  tb^  were  foraed  to  have  imeoiiwu  to 
popery  and  Izekuidish  maancres ;  neithar  of  which  (x>iild  he 
be  justly  charged  with. 

P.  841.  L 16.  at  if  you  intended,  6y  oonqmit^  to  etlMUk 
ma  abiobUe  and  wdkniied  fufwer  oner  themJ]  Rniaing  an 
army  against  die  two  hooaes  was  certainly  with  no  other  in- 
tent than  to  preserve  hiandf.  But  had  they  pa^lbmed  chat 
aerncC)  it  is  not  unlikely  but  he  would  have  required  much 
moeeof  then. 

P.  £48. 1.8.  if  you  shall  not  in  all  tkmg$  oomeur  with  tknr 
nndbed  and  troiioiroM  oanriee.]  The  truth  iliss  indeed  just 
the  reverse;  fi>r  these  tMkurs  itffmehiefweare  ao  jeidous 
of  their  master,  and  so  apprehendve  of  his  restotistion  by 
foroe  of  arms,  that  they  constantly  tmvened  the  eflbrta  ef 
the  HNlitary  when  th^  thought  there  was  any  danger  of 
ending  the  war  by  oonquast.  By  whidi  policy  they  rained 
their  master. 

P.  84&  L  SS.  they  ordered^  the  same  day,  the  mmfot 
aheriffii  of  London,  to  seardi  the  homeSj  fcc.]  Thin^ 
now  brought  to  that  pass,  that  the  ootiie  qf'  liberty  was  •de- 
fended by  injustice,  and  the  conee  qfprerogatk)e  by  law.  In 
other  wcffds,  they  had  ^kaaagisd  hands,  the  parliament  wm 
become  arbttrary  and  despotic,  and  the  king  was  feroed  to 
strugi^  &Nr  liberty. 

P.  847. 1. 6.  To  the  former  the  lord  Capel  was  sent;  to 
the  latter,  John  Aahbumham  of  the  bedchamber,  and  of  ea- 
dre  confidence  with  his  UMster.]  liord  Clarendon  could 
hardly  have  used  former  and  lat^  for  <me  4uid  the  other. 
It  looks  therefore  as  if  the  names  of  these  ,lttfo  greol  n^en  were 
mentioned  in  the  MS.  and  (hat  the  ^editors  though  fit  to 
omit  them,  but  foigot  to  alter  the  subsequent  expressimi 
conformable  to  that  omiaaion. 

P.  870. 1. 1.  The  earl  of  Lindsay  was  general  of  the 
whole  anmy  by  bis  oonunimon,  and  thought  very  equal  |o 
it.    But  when  prince  Jlupert  .came  .to  the  kii^,  which  ^hus 
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I  after  the  slukhrd  war  set  up,  and  ncskveA  a  oommianon  to 
\  be  genend  of  tke  kane^  which,  all  aaan  Iukw,  was  derigned 
t  fSwr  him,  dwre  was  a  ckmar  inaevted  into  it,  eitemptijag  him 
t  finom  nmving  orders  from  any  body  but  fiK>m  the  king 
lumsctf.]   The  king  gme  here  just  such  a  specimen  of  hisi 
oonduct  in  war,  as  he  had.lcxig  given  in  peace.    His  ex« 
empiling  ^iis  young  boy  fitm  the  conmand  of  die  general, 
an.  old  exparienoed  soldier,  enoounigcd  thai  nndiseiplined 
vigour  ia  the  princess  military  esiploitts,  ^diiek  ruiaed  all  the 
advantf^ges  of  his  unde^s  orma.    The  first  and  early  effects 
iveretha  Bttflfortuaesattending  the  actmn  of  Edge-hill.  Had* 
the  geaeval  not  been  cEsgusted  by  this-  exemption  fran.  his 
authority,  he  had  acted  in  his  post  as  general,  and  conse- 
quently not  have  left  the  king^s  foot  naked,  to  be  eut  to 
-peces  by  the  eaemy'^s  horse.    But  that  disgust  made  him 
retiffe-  to  the  post  of  a  private  colonel,  and  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  own  rej^moit  of  foot,  where  he  fell. 

P.  S78i  L  8.  Whether  this  sudden  acddent,  as  it  might 
very  well,  and  the  not  knowing  how  many  more  were  of  the 
saafte  mind,  each  mail  looking  upon  his  companion  with  the 
saBM  vgfpxhexkmm  as  upon  the  enemy,  or  whether  the  ter- 
ror ef  prince  Bupert,  and  the  king^s  horse,  or  all  tc^ther^ 
with  thor  own  enU  conacwnces,  wrought  upon  them,  &c.} 
This  might  be  truly  said  of  the  grandees  of  the  house,  but 
could  with  no  pretence  of  reason  oar  justice  be  said'  of  this 
wing  of  horse^ 

P.  S8S«  L  4.  All  the  advantage  this  aeascMHibk'  recruit 
bnmj^t  them,  was  to  give  their  old  men  so  much  couri^ 
as  to  keep  the  field,  which  it  was  otherwise  bdievec^  they 
would  luffdly  h«ve  been  persuaded  to  have  done.]  u  e.  those 
who  had  been  in  the  battle,  so  distinguidiied  from  the  new 
amen. 

P.  aB8.  L  SS.    Sir  Edmund  Vemey  hath  been  mmtwned . 
b^e^]  This  implies  he  had  been  characterized  before;  and 
so  indeed  he  was :  but  in  that  part  of  the  MS.  firom  whence  > 
this  history  was  extracted,  which  was  thought  rather  be- 
longing to  the  life  of  the  noble  historian.     Those  parts 
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have  aiiioe  been  collected  and  puUished  under  that  title,  m 
whkh'we  find  9,  curious  anecdote  relating  to  Vemej. 

P.  891.  LIL  But  the  king  had  very  ill  fortune  in  am- 
f erring  thoie  graces,  nor  was  his  aenrioe  more  paaskmald^ 
and  inscdently  opposed  by  any  men  in  that  house  than  faj 
those,  who  upon  those  profesdons  were  advanced  by  fain 
from  the  condition  of  commoners.]  He  coDforred  then 
knowingly  on  undeserving  men;  so  it  was  more  his  fiiuk 
than  his  misfortune.  But  their  ingratitude  was  attepded 
with  this  inconvenience  to  the  king.  The  people  oofDclodedl, 
that  the  court  must  needs  have  very  ruinous  views,  when 
the  king^s  most  obliged  creatures  fell  from  him.  Wberess 
in  truth  that  worthless  tribe  ran  naturally,  like  rats,  fraa 
distress. 

P.  29S.  1.  7.  on  the  other  side,  very  many  persons  of 
quality,  both  <^  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  sufiiered  un- 
der the  imputation  of  puritaoism,  and  did  very  much  dis- 
like the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  opposed  them  upon 
all  occasions,  were  yet  so  mudb  scandalized  at  the  very 
approackes  to  rebeUion,  that  they  renounced  all  their  old' 
friends,  and  applied  themselves,  &c]  They  understood,  and 
truly,  that  the.  king  in  this  parliament  had  by  his  concur- 
rence with  many  good  acts,  made  a  reasonable  sadafiK^ticn 
for  his  former  errors. 

P.  S94*  L  ^  And  so  himself  with  his  two  sons  went  to 
Edgecot,  where  he  lay  the  night  before  the  battle,  resolving 
to  rest  the  next  day,  both  for  the  refreshing  his  wearied^  and 
even  tired  men,  &c]  Not  only  wearied  in  this  action,  but 
tired  of  the  service. 

P.  £96.  L  28.  So  that  it  was  really  believed  upon  this 
view,  when  tins  little  rest  had  recovered  a  strange  cheei[fid- 
ness  into  all  men,  that  there  were  not  in  that  battle  lost 
above  three  hundred  men  at  7nost.'\  How  is  this  to  be  recon- 
ciied  with  what  is  said  in  page  £86,  where  it  is  said  five 
thousand  fell  in  the  action,  of  which  one  third  were  the 
king^s  P  It  is  no  wonder  this  should  occasion,  as  the  histo- 
rian expresses  it,  a  strange  cheerJiUness. 
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P.  298.  I.  9.  The  earl  of  Essex  cantmued  sHU  at  War- 
wckJ]  The  reason  of  this  unaccountable  conduct  in  Essex 
ipraa  owing  to  the  old  soldiers  of  fortune,  by  whom  he  was 
governed.  In  the  be^nning  of  the  war,  they  hindered  the 
parliamentarians  from  coming  to  a  decisive  action  for  the 
sake  of  their  trade.  When  the  war  was  become  more  seri- 
ous, the  king^s  counsellors  hindered  a  decisive  action  for  the 
sake  of  public  liberty.  Yet  till  one  or  other  conquered, 
peace  was  a  vicdonary  thing. 

P.  S99*  1. 15.   However,  he  gave  them  a  glorious  account 
of  what  had  passed,  &c.]   In  the  year  1741,  or  thereabout, 
I  had  a  conversation  with  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  lolrd  Cob- 
bam,  concerning  the  conduct  of  Essex  and  the  king  after  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill.    They  said  Essex,  instead  of  retiring  to 
Coventry,  should  either  have  pushed  the  king,  or  attended 
bim  closely:  that  since  he  neglected  that,  and  went  back  so 
far  north,  the  king  should  have  marched  hastily  to  London, 
and  ended  the  war  at  a  blow :  that  as  lord  Clarendon  re- 
presents it,  the  conduct  of  both  is  incomprehensible.    I 
think  the  matter  very  dear.    Essex^s  views  and  principles 
would  not  suffer  him  to  destroy  the  king,  because  the  con- 
stitution would  fall  with  him ;  and  this  he  loved.    This  ap- 
pears evidently  from  Whitlock,  who  says,  that  the  next  day 
after  the  battle,  three  fi^sh  re^ments,  one  of  horse  and 
two  of  foot,  commanded  by  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
Hollis,  and  Hambden,  joined  him,  who  all  urged  him  to 
pursue  the  king ;  but  he  took  Dalbier's  advice  to  the  con- 
trary.   On  the  other  hand,  the  king^s  best  fiiends  dreaded 
his  ending  the  war  by  conquest,  as  knowing  his  despotic 
disposition.   And  these  dissuaded  the  marching  up  to  Lon- 
don, which  lord  Clarendon  tells  us  was  debated  in  council. 

P.  801. 1.  8.  And  though  it  was  evident  enough  that  he 
had  run  away  from  the  beginning,  and  only  lost  Ms  u)ay  thi- 
ther,]  Exquisitely  satirical. 

P.  808. 1.  ult.  though  they  might  be  secured.]  This  is 
loosely  expressed.  Did  these  gfiandees  believe  they  might 
be  secured,  or  does  the  historian  assure  us  that  they  would  f 
If  the  first,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  confide  in  the  king^s 
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securitj  ofered  to  them,  as  appears  throughout  th&r  whele 

conduct. 

P.  905. 1. 10.  And  by  this  means  numy  ckOdren  toere  en- 
gaged m  the  service.]    Had  this  been  done  in  the  diatresKs 
which  followed,  it  might  have  been  pardoned  by  candid 
men ;  but  to  do  it  now,  although  they  gained  by  making 
things  and  persons  desperate,  yet  it  must  appear  to  aD  dis- 
passionate  observers  to  be  a  throwing  off  the  mack  t<x>  soon. 
P.  827. 1.  4.  without  any  direction  from  the  king.]    He 
seems  to  have  done  it  forno  other  reason  than  to  break  off 
the  treaty.    He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  loved  the  ser- 
vice, and  his  whole  conduct  was  conformable  to  that  cha- 
racter.   In  a  word,  the  king  was  ruined  by  his  ninbters  ia 
peace,  and  by  his  officers  in  war.    But  he  who  ceitoonly 
most  contributed  to  the  ill  success  of  his  arms  was  piace 
Rupert ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  misdiievous  as  w«D 
as  barbarous  of  his  exploits.    In  this  aflair,  if  the  king's 
sole  purpose  was  to  disengage  prince  Rupert's  horae  oo 
Hounslow  heath,  why  did  he  advance  to  Hounslow  with  his 
foot,  and  force  the  barricades  of  the  town  defended  by  the 
parliament's  foot  ?    I  doubt  he  was  not  so  dear  in  his  pur- 
pose as  his  historian  represents  him. 

P.  8S9. 1.  S3,  and  that  the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in 
every  regiment,  that  they  would  have  made  no  rensiance.'] 
Those  who  read  how  the  city  train-bands  behaved  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury  will  hardly  be  of  this  ojnnion. 

P.  830.  L  5.  The  constitution  of  thar  forces,  where  there 
were  very  many  not  at  all  affected  to  the  company  they 
were  in,  being  a  good  argument  to  them  not  to  chaige  the 
king,  which  had  been  an  ill  one  to  him  to  charge  them.] 
The  observation  is  just  Inclination  to  the  opposite  partj 
would  make  soldiers  charge  weakly  and  unwillingly;  but 
when  they  were  charged,  both  honour  and  safety  would 
make  them  defend  themselves  with  vigour* 

P.  889.  1*  8.  JDr.  Downing  and  Mr.  MarshaUy  publicly 
avowed,  &c.]  This,  if  true^  was  a  most  villainous  profans- 
tion  of  their  ministry.  The  king  and  parliament  were  now 
on  the  footing  of  civil  enemies^.     And  such  an  oath,  taken 
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by  prieoQers  of  war,  in  ooiMideratioii  of  liberty,  has  always 
been  held  binding  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  law  of 
anna  so  sacred,  that  the  violatoTB  of  it  are  held  by  military 
men  to  be  ignominioiiB. 

P.  868. 1.  SI.  indem'niiies.']  Immunities. 
P.  364. 1. 16.  it  may  be,  the  poUtic  considemtiom  in  those 
concesnons^  aand  conmoances,  were  nekher  made  use  of,  nor 
understood.]  The  historian  could  never  have  made  this  ob- 
aervatioQ  without  having  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Charleses 
nunisters  of  state,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay. 

P.  364. 1. 19«  Some  few  years  before  these  troubles,  when 
the  power  of  churchmen  grew  more  transcendent,  and  in- 
deed the  faculties  and  understandings  of  the  lay-counsellors 
more  dull,  lazy,  ai|d  unactive,  (foTy  without  the  last,  the  first 
could  kaoe  done  no  hurt.)']  This  is  a  true  observation,  which 
might  be  carried  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church. 

P.  865.  1.  85.  Andf  that  this  might  be  sure,  to  look  like 
more  than  whc^  was  necessary  to  the  civil  policy  of  the  kit^- 
dotn,  &c.]  He  means,  that  the  world  might  see  that  this 
pew  policy  was  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  not  the  state ;  the 
English  ambassador  at  Paris  broke  communion  with  them. 
P.  867. 1.  7.  but  having  too  just  cause  given  them  to  dis^ 
like  the  passion.]  The  doctrine  of  resistance. 

P.  867. 1.  IS.  that  the  total  dec&nmg  the  interest  of  that 
party.}  L  e.  persecuting  them. 

P.  867-  1. 18.  and  that  both  parties,  &c.]  Pajnsts  and 
church  of  England. 

P.  867. 1. 19.  might,  if  not  unite,  yet  refrain  from  the  bitter- 
ness, &c.]  In  other  words,  a  comprehensdon  between  popery 
and  the  church  of  England. 

P.  868. 1.  3.  neither  of  them  discerning  the  true  and  sub- 
stantial grounds  of  that  policy.]  All  this  while  the  true  re- 
ligious policy  of  toleration  (on  which  doubtless  the  first  re- 
formers went)  is  forgot. 

P.  875. 1.  88.  Other  grievances,  &c.]  Ship-money. 
P.  478. 1.  S8.  irreverence.]  Irreligion. 
P.  379.  1.  7.  The  public  faith — can  never  die,  never  be 
bankrupt.]  This  state  aphorism  will  now,  since  the  debt  of 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  steriing,  begin  to  be  bvoogh 
in  question. 

P.  406.  1. 17.  And  that  your  majesty  will  be  gracioasij 
pleased  to  give  your  royal  assent  unto  a  laHyJbr  the  edae^ 
tion  oftlie  chiUbren  qffapuU  by  protetUmU  in  the  proiegtad 
refigjon.]  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that  all  didr 
pretence  of  taking  up  armsfcv  the  preservation  of  the  righto 
of  subjects  and  dtizens  was  a  mere  hme^  than  this  wicked 
request,  the  violation  of  all  law,  divine  and  human.  For 
these  leaders  in  parliament  were  well  acquainted  with  die 
ri^ts  of  Gonsdenoe. 

P.  407. 1.  24.  and  that  all  these,  and  all  the  judges  cf 
the  same  courts,  for  the  time  to  come,  may  hold  their  plaeei 
by  letters  patents  under  the  great  seal,  qMxndm  we  bene  gei- 
seria/.]  Had  they  really  not  been  factious,  and  resolved  to 
change  the  regal  power,  they  would  have  been  coatent  to 
make  that  reasonable  demand,  that  the  judges  should  hold 
thdr  places,  ipamdia  se  bene  ges9ermi,  and  confined  them* 
selves  to  that  only  in  this  8th  article. 

P.  411.  L  penidt.  ihek  knv^,  liberties,  prwU^ew^endstffigtj/ 
of  parUament,  were  90  ampliy  eettled,  and  esiabUihedy  or  qf- 
fared  to  be  so  by  his  nu^esty.]  Nothing  was  more  true  than 
this  assertion.  And  to  estimate  the  merits  in  this  quarrd, 
this  truth  must  be  always  kept  in  mind. 

P.  418. 1.  27.  with  such  clauses  for  the  ease  qf  tender  con- 
sciences^  as  his  majesty  hath  formerly  offered.]  How  much 
hath  the  king  in  this  article  the  advantage  of  the  parliament 
in  their  6th,  in  which  is  the  execrable  clause  of  edsMUmg 
the  children  qf  papists  ! 

P.  414.  1.  SI.  by  his  governing  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  land."]  The  king,  in  all  his  papers  of  a|q)eal  to 
the  people  against  this  faction  of  a  pariiament,  carefully 
avoids  touching  upon  his  preceding  arbitrary  government, 
but  appears  willing  the  people  should  believe  that  he  al- 
ways governed  by  law.  This  seems  to  have  been  ill  policy 
in  his  council.  The  people  both  saw  and  felt  his  ill  goiveni- 
ment.  The  confessing  it  would  have  gone  a  great  way  to 
persuade  them,  that  now  he  had  seen  hb  error,  he  wouM 
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be  diaposed  to  govern  better ;  whereas  the  acknowledging 
no  faulty  gave  no  room  for  hopes  of  amendment 

P.  416.  1. 15.  whose  very  good  reputa&on  made  the  loss 
appear  a  matter  qf  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity.]  i.  e. 
their  military  reputation  was  so  good,  as  to  make  it  be  be- 
fieved  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  longer 
than  they  did. 

P.  417.  L  18.  whereof  Wamford.]  Of  Bibuiy. 
P.  417.  1.  19.   The  to?m  yielded  much  plunder,  from 
which  the  undistinguishing  soldier  could  not  be  kept.  Sec] 
A  cuiious  and  well  chosen  and  well  related  instance  of  the 
miseries  attending  civil  distractions. 

P.  418. 1. 80.  Th^ewas  in  tMs  county,  as  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom^  a  wonderjul  and  superstitious  reverence  to- 
wards  the  name  of  a  parUaanent,  and  a  prffudice  to  tke  power 
of  th^  court ;  yet  a  full  submissionf  and  love  of  the  established 
government  qf  church  and  state*]  It  was  impossible  for  the 
historian  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  king^s  ill  govern- 
ment, and  the  endeavours  of  the  several  parliaments  td  main- 
tain the  people's  rights,  than  this  prejudice  of  abrave  and 
honest  people,  which  at  the  same  time  bore  a  reverence  for 
the  constitution  both  of  church  and  state. 

P.  419*  1.  SB.  which  must  be  an  answer  to  aU  those  over* 
stghfo  and  omissions,  whidh  posterity  will  be  apt  to  impute  to 
the  fttffg,  in  the  morning  qf  these  distractums."]  The  observ- 
ance  of  this  rule  hindered  the  king  from  making  a  suffi- 
cient proviaon  for  his  defence  in  the  be^ning  of  the  war ; 
and  the  violation  of  it  towards  the  conclusion,  presently  de- 
stroyed  that  provision  that  had  been  made.  . 

P.  4SSL  1.9ISL  sothe  extreme  superstition  to  it^  soon  dis- 
solved it.]  But  by  all  this  it  appears  that  these  loyal  Cornish 
men,  with  all  theur  reverence  for  the  constitution  of  church 
and  state,  had  little  regard  to  the  general  quarrel.  They 
only  wanted  to  piovide  for  themselves  in  peace  in  that  se- 
questered comer.  But  they  were  soon  wakened  from  this 
flattering  dream. 

P.  425.  1.  12.  the  king  granted  a  commission  jointly  to 
his  lordship,  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  &c.]  This  was  of  a  piece 
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lUl  ihe  rest  of  the  court  copdnct  divoiigfaout  tl» 
cutaon  of  the  war. 

P..426.  L 19.  deep  whiter.]  Deep  of  wmter. 

P.  48i.  L  10.  falfiog  upoD  Chtiifbrd.]  Midway  beCwea 
Tavittock  and  Exeter, 

P.  43L  1.  S7.  and  by  too  forward  engaging  hhoaadf  m 
this  kst,  received  a  mortal  shot  by  a  musket.]  By  hk  wiD 
he  left  Hobbes,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  200L  in 
of  his  great  parts,  not  his  pnnciplcB. 

P.  4A4.  L  8.  and  the  end  ifSUm^ard  himsejf  aeeaaed  m 
ingenuous.]  Tlus  was  politicly  done  of  the  earl  at  Stm. 
ford  and  his  party,  for  they  were  dittressed  by  the  soe- 
oesses  of  those  of  Ckwnwall.  But  die  gaitlemen  thene  oa 
the  other  side  would  oertainly  never  have  eonaeBted  to  a 
neuteaUty  at  thk  junctune,  ooukl  they  have  oretcome  whtt 
lord  Clarendon  caUs  the  Jiygrilitton,  and  I  the  afcwiiJilj,  of 
the  common  people  of  CamwalL 

P.  486. 1. 10.  And  trubi,  IbeUw.]  The  hialmian's  reason 
for  his  belief  could  be  only  due,  that,  if  all  the  Idng^fiiends 
had  appeared  ready  for  service  together,  so  fonnidalile  a 
power  would  have  confined  the  pflriiament  wxtfaia  peaoefiil 
limits.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  friends  of  padlinaaent 
were  as  backward,  and  that  the  appearance  of  thdr  eaemies 
would  have  brought  them  likewise  fbrwanl,  ao  the  batanoe 
would  BOOB  have  been  even. 

P.  486.  1. 5i7.  ihiR  fatal  ditease  of  the  whole  kingdimi  at 
this  time.]  But  a  disease  arinng  fiom  the  long  preeedhig 
coiTuptioos  of  the  court 

P.  4f87.  1. 17.  and  concbtdkigy  as  ihe  o^wr  dUL]  The  no- 
\de  historian  confesses  this  was  the  case  of  both  parties;  he 
says  that  th^  concluded  alike,  that  the  dectrion  fretioeen  the 
kmg  and  parUmnent  would  be  at  thefitst  eficowiler. 

P.  43a  1. 8.  reprehending  the  lord  Fairfks.]  The  general 
argument  in  this  reprehension  is  very  solid ;  nothing  bang 
more  unjust  and  absurd  than  such  partial  neutralities  in  a 
quarrel  that  concerns  the  whole.  It  is  true,  the  parliament 
was  much  more  omcemed  to  dieoountenanoe  them  than  the 
king,  since  the  cause  of  the  parliament  could  be  only  sup- 
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fMTted  by  extoaoidmary  measiiresy  whkh  aM  inflAtted  and 
cnthunasdc  temper  only  will  engage  in ;  otid  when  ASa  is 
suffered  to  oool  hj  a  neatiiEdity,  all  is  in  daiq^r.  Whereas 
tke  other  party  foUowing  and  relying  upon  established  law 
and  custom,  a  neutrality  gives  new  force  to  th^r  operaitaon% 
which  had  been  weakened  by  the  bold  impingments  on 
them. 

P.  MO.  1.  S.  Upon  so  great  a  disadvantage  were  tim 
lung'^s  party  in  aD  places,  8ec.]  This  might  be  true  in  fiuct, 
but  lit  miALes  notlung  against  what  I  here  say  of  these  aeu* 

P.  440.  L  IS.  The  present  disadvaatage  of  this  rupture, 
&€.]  The  rupture  was  more  disadvantageous  to  the  n>yal- 
uts  than  to  the  pariiamentarians,  for  the  reason  given  above, 
as  well  as  for  the  reasons  here  urged  by  the  noble  historian. 

P«  441.  L  6.  Leeds,  Haliftoc,  and  Bradford,  three  very 
populous  and  rich  towns,  (which  depending  whoDy  upon 
doihiers  too  nmch  fnaUgned  the  gentry,)  were  wholly  at  their 
diqnntion.]  It  is  true,  this  is  too  much  the  general  dispo- 
Htion  of  nch  manuftcturers ;  but  I  believe  in  civil  dissen* 
aaoaa,  men  take  their  party  on  more  substantial  and  af- 
feeling  aaotives.  Nodiing  is  more  baleful  to  trade  and  ccm* 
merce  than  arbitrairy  government  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  the  trading  oomnnmities  should  think  those  pretended 
patrons  of  liberty  in  parliament  were  dieir  natural  pro« 
tecton. 

P.  448.  i.  ult.  who,  by  the  queen's  fanour.']  This  was  not 
one  of  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  die  caused  to  the  king  by 
herpragmatie  temper,  aJways  busy  and  overbearing. 

P.  44/7. 1.  9Q.  And  itjhfid  in  those  counties  as  m  aU  other 
forte  iff  the  kingdom,  that  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to 
sit  stUl  wdis  greater  than  of  those  who  desired  to  engage  in 
etiAer  farty  ;  so  that  they  were  generally  inclined  to  articles 
of  neutrality  J]  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  than  this, 
that  the  body  of  the  people  of  England  thought  that  the 
king  had  made  ample  amends  for  his  ill  government,  by  his 
pasnng  so  many  salutary  laws  before  the  two  parties  had  re- 
course to  arms. 
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P.  449. 1.  tt.  The  town  of  Manchester  bad,  from  the  be. 
ginning,  (out  of  that,/!icfioi»  hunumr  which  pouened  mtmi 
carporcOions^  and  the  pride  of  their  weaUh,)  oppoeed  the 
king,  &c.]  In  other  words,  love  of  liberty  for  the  sake  ef 
tnde. 

P.  45S.  1. 9*  The  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  oommon 
people  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  be]  The  reason  of  this 
different  temper  is  evident;  the  royalists  had  the  oonatitutian 
and  the  established  laws  on  their  i^e,  so  all  they  had  to  fear 
in  adhering  to  them  was,  not  to  irritate  the  parliament  by  an 
over  active  prosecution  of  them ;  whereas  the  parliament- 
axians  acting  in  an  extraordinary  [way],  not  authcxized  by 
the  established  laws,  had  no  other  way  to  save  themselves 
harmless  but  by  subduing  the  oonstitutiony  which  required 
vigour  and  activity. 

P.  455.  L  12.  diat  it  should  be  upon  St.  Chad^e  dag.] 
Unworthy  of  the  historian^s  remembrance. 

P.  466. 1.  24.  Whetho'  his  paemme  or  comscumce  swayed 
him,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  could  have  been 
with  most  difficulty  recomaled  to  the  government  of  church 
and  state.]  i.  e.  whether  resentment  of  the  injustice  of  ruling 
churohmen  and  arbitrary  ministers,  or  the  persuasion  that 
episoqpacy  in  the  church,  and  monardiy  in  the  state^  were 
ncvt  the  best  forms  of  government  to  procure  those  Wrasings 
of  which  society  is  productive. 

P.  466. 1.  7.  hy  which  many  persons  became  prisomers^  of 
too  good  quaUty  to  kave  their  names  remembered]  Thia  was 
onl  y  said  as  a  mark  of  indignation,  not  seriously,  as  if  there 
was  any  solid  reason  wli^  an  impartial  historian  should  have 
his  scruples  to  mention  dieir  names. 

P.  467.  L  9^  So  that  his  own  horse  (according  to  their 
unhappy  practice)  with  too  much  fury  pursuing  the  diase^ 
he  was  left  encompassed  by  his  ^ramies.]  In  this  practice 
the  cemrage  was  as  questionable  as  the  dtsctpltne  was  jEsulty: 
for  it  was  to  avoid  returning  to  the  charge  against  unbroken 
bodies  of  the  enemy. 

p.  460.   1.  4.  which  teas  not  so  weU  then  underetood.) 
By  this  the  historian  seems  to  suppose,  that  .the  papers  he 
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wrote  in  the  kmg^s  name,  and  for  the  king's  dauae,  while  at 
York,  had  opened  the  people'^s  eyes,  and  he  did  not  judge 
too  partially  of  the  effects  of  them. 

P.  461. 1.  9.  Their  answer  to  thb  was  as  unreaaondble  as 
the  other;  <<  that  they  would  neither  send  the  body,  nor 
*^  permit  his  chirurgeons.  to  oome  to  embalm  it.^  Incredi- 
bly base. 

P.  464. 1. 6.  This  was  a  very  great  offer.]  As  great  as  it 
was^  it  dbould  in  common  prudence  have  been  refused  at 
this  juncture^  when  the  king  had  fairly  divided  the  kingdom 
with  his  enemies.  After  the  fiital  battle  of  Naseby  indeed, 
when  the  king  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Wales,  md 
was  received  by  the  marquis  of  Wcnioester,  sudi  an  accept- 
ance  of  service  £rom  the  papists  mig^t  be  excused.  But 
till  such  an  extremity,  the  king^s  coundl  should  have  oon>- 
fldexed  there  was  an  extreme  great  difference  between  tak- 
ing an  able  ofSeer  of  that  persuasion  into  his  service,  and 
receiving  the  assistance,  of  what  his  enemies,  without  much 
vi<^tion  of  truth  or  candour,  might  call  a  papkh  army. 

P.  468. 1.  S5.  having  made  no  other  use  qfhis  cenqueetSy 
than  the  diihonouring  so  many  placet.]  This  doubtless  was 
of  considerable  use  to  the  parliament,  at  a  tikpe  when  the 
'  king's  h<vse  were  thought  to  be  irresistible. 

P.  460. 1.  £0.  that  the  hmg  ahoays  looked  upon  ii,ae  tiie 
most  groundless,  bloody j  and  wicked  rebetUon,  that  ever  pos- 
sessed the  sjnrits  of  that  people.]  This  I  verily  believe,  ncMr 
is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  first  drawing  out  of  Ireland 
many  of  the  fcnrces  then  fighting  against  the  Iriflh  rebds ; 
and  afterwards  bringing  over  the  rebels  themselves  to  sup- 
port his  cause  against  his  English  rebels. 

P.  474. 1.  S6.  And  so  they  oonltniied  in  his  quarters^  and 
put  themselves  into  the  troops.]  It  had  surely  at  this  time 
been  more  prudent  to  have  banished  them  his  presence,  or 
confined  them  prisoners  in  his  garrisons,  than  to  enij^oy 
than  in  his  armies. 

Page  476.  L  9«  For  the  Jang  and  queen  grew  every  day 
less  satisfied  with  him.]  A  language  well  adapted  Id  the 
uxorious  temper  and  conduct  of  the  king. 
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P.  477.  LiL  lib  mt^iiiiie at txiurt.]  i.e»  want  of  cndk. 

P.  477.  i  18.  and  then,  wiAout  uMdHmg  ogam  cm  At 
kmgJ]  He  must  have  ill  oontulted  his  safety  in  so  doia^  if 
what  the  hislarian  says  of  his  interest  at  oduit  (just  above) 
be  tnwy  vfaen  he  1^  the  ki^  between  Nottin^iain  and 
Shiembury .  And  yet  he  had  given  fresh  afienoe  after  that 
by  staying  so  long  in  the  enemy^s  quarters. 

P.  461.  L  iKK  and  indeed  a  man  so  accampkshedj  that  he 
had  cHhar  no  eneniesy  or  sudi  who  were  ashamed  to  pro- 
fess they  were  so.]  And  yet  this  accomplished  man  (fior 
indead  he  was  saeh)  acted  by  his  old  fiiend  in  his  distrenes^ 
when  ruined  by  Charles  the  Seoodd^s  widied  crew  of  oour- 
tien,  in  so  paitry  a  manner,  as  was  a  disgrace  to  his  <diaiae- 
ter.  See  Cartels  CoUeetH>n  of  Letters,  written  at  that  time. 

P.  465.  L  4«  And  at  this  time,  the  nimiber  of  dioae  in 
both  hamses,  who  really  dewed  ike  tame  peace  titeJamgditL\ 
insiflNiaiting  that  the  king  desn^d  a  peace  upon  terms  bjr 
which  the  pnUic  Iflierty  might  be  secured.  This  ia  tiue^  if 
by  the  king  was  meant  the  king^s  council. 

P*  465.  L  90.  their  aoticml  cnoofuiancy  eoen  m  tfi.]  This 
was  die  true  character  of  many;  at  the  head  of  which  class 
was  earl  Hofland. 

P.567.  L5.  TKm  woe  tim  JkH  mamed  wtempliem,  and 
easpenekm  of  the  public  jmetice,']  For  the  parliament  to  coo- 
sent  to  the  holding  asnses  and  gaid.4lelivery,,^agfranle  Mio^ 
and  when  the  swoid  was  i^pealed  to,  was  not  only  coofess- 
ing  the  injustice  of  their  cauie,  but  omtributing  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  it 

P.  541.  1. 5L>  the  Aamour  of  the  court.}  i  e.  aibitrBiy 
power. 

P.  541. 1.  5*  against  the  gooemmeni  eetaUiehedJ]  Mean- 
ing church  government. 

P.  541.  1. 6.  before  he  suspected  thdr  blacker  deeigng,] 
Meaning  against  monarchy. 

P.  549. 1. 19.  He  had  great  dislike  of  the  high  oaams.] 
i.  e.  arbitrary  courses. 

P.  549w  1. 1^5.  far  some  exorbitant  proceedings.]  Tyran- 
nical. 
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P.  543.  L  14.  so  no  mao  had  more  melanc&oljf  apprehen^ 
wnu  of  the  issue  of  {the<  war.}  This  ia  the  state  ki  which 
the  noble  lustorian  represents  all  those  exoeUent  in^n  who 
adhered  to  the  king  after  he  had  ^ven  satk&ction  to 
public  liberty,  and  who  before  that  had  dther  opposed  the 
court,  or  beeaill  used  by.  it  Now  from  whenceeould  aiise 
the  melancbobf  apprehennom  of  these  men^  but  their  fore- 
seeing that,  which  ever  »de  conquered,  puhKc  hb^ty  would 
be  destroyed,  and  therefore  were  always  labouring  in  Tain 
to  end  the  quarrdl  by  treaty  and  oanvention. 

P.  646. 1. 3.  the  lord  Digby ;  who  shortly  after  eano  tK> 
sit  there  as  secretary  of  state,  and  had  not  that  reverence 
for  his  father'^s  wisdcnn,  which  his  great  experience  de- 
served, though  he  failed  not  in  his  pety  towards  him.]  The 
father  had  contracted  the  Spimish  gravity,  the  son  was 
bom  with  theFreneh  vivainty ;  so  it  was  no  wonder  be  had 
not  much  reveDenoe  fiir  his  fiither^s  totsdam.  But  diat  he 
pseosrved  a  filial  piety  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed  to-  his  gnm- 
deur  of  mind. 

P.  549.1.  penult  Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  and 
iadustiious  man,  &c.}   Niching  ean  give  one  *  higher  idea 
of  the  virtue  and  int^rity  of  this  great  historian  (as  well  as 
of  his  iBoompaiafale  etoqnenoe)  than  his  characta«.    Se^ 
cretary  Niehoka  was  his  bosom  friend,  and  never  forfeited 
his  good  qfunion;  yet  he  would  say  nothing  of  his  parts,  be** 
cause,  in  truth,  he  could  not.   Yet  he  is  very  kvish  in  the 
praise  of  great  parts  wherever  they  were  found,  thoi^  \n 
his  greatest  personal  enemies. 
r.BdSL  1. 1.  The  earl  of  Manchegter.]  Lord  KimboHon. 
P.  568. 1. 6.  hved  hie  country  with  too  tmskUJul  a  tender-^ 
Mcsf.]  i.  e.  was  too  violent  in  his  resentments  agunst  a  eourt 
which  was  oppresang  it. 

P.563.1.15w  and  fiom pariieuktr  inetamxe  to  make gen^ 
ral  OBd  dangeroue  concbimon^.}  Whenever  a  king  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  pubKc  liberty,  the  attempt  can  never 
be  detected  but  by  drawing  general  conckaione  from  partis 
Cttlar  kistanoes  ;  and  without  reliance  on  this  sort  of  logic, 
no  opposition  to  such  an  attempt  can  be  justified. 
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P.  666. 1. 16.  Hi$  parts  were  noi  qmck.]  His  readmg  s 
long  speech  ci  several  hours  in  the  house  of  lords,  ooca- 
noned  a  standing  order  that  no  lord  should  read  a  written 
speech. 

P.  667. 1. 1.  lor  whose  sakes  only  he  had  brought  that  tn- 
famifji  upon  himself.]  i.  e.  the  minutes  of  the  coumaUioaRl, 
procured  for  the  managers  in  the  proeecuticm  against  the 
eari  of  Strafford. 

P.  668.  L 1.  His  malice  to  die  earl  of  StrafFcMd,  who  had 
unwisdy  provoked  him,  toontonJ^,  &c.]  By  taking  the  title 
ofifaiAy. 


VOL.  IV. 

P.  8.  L 16.  It  ii  emdent  to  all  m«a  where  the  differenoe 
now  lay  between  them.}  It  is  evident  that  the  king  traited 
the  parliament  as  if  he  had  subdued  them,  only  gianting 
them  an  amnesty. 

P.  16.  L 18.  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  papaie 
hfi  protertanti  ta  the  proteetant  religion,]  His  majesty  was 
much  more  carrful  that  his  own  rights  should  not  be  vio. 
lated,  than  that  the  rights  of  nature  should  be  observed. 

P.  17*  1. 10.  To  this  message  the  two  houses  returned  no 
answer  to  the  king.]  It  was  no  wonder.  This  was  the  most 
unguarded  step  the  king  ever  made  throughout  the  course 
of  the  war. 

P.  17. 1. 26.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  was  too 
severe  in  this  treaty.]  Well  they  mi^t.  In  an  equal  treaty, 
when  made  by  the  parties  sword  in  hand,  were  not  con- 
cessions to  be  made  on  both  sides,  if  a  peace  was  desired  by 
either  ?  But  this  unhappily  was  not  the  case.  VHiile  die 
hopes  of  each  party  were  equal,  the  talk  of  tieaties  and  of 
petce  was  only  to  cajole  the  people  who  languished  afker  itf 
and  each  was  to  affect  to  labour  aftar  it,  to  throw  the  public 
odium  on  their  adversaries. 

P.  19. 1*  S4.    I  cannot  entertain  any  imaginatifHi,  that  it 
would  have  produced  a  peace,  or  given  the  king  any  odmia. 
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tage,  or  ben^i  in  thetvar:  what mcowoenienoe it  fmghthaye 
produced  hath  been  touched  before.]  This  advantage  it' 
would  certainly  have  givoi  him:  it  would  have  shewn  the 
people  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  for 
their  sake,  by  procuring  them  what  they  so  much  wanted, 
a  peace.  The  inconoemeMe  it  would  have  prodoeed,  was 
the  displeasing  perhaps  some  of  the  most  powerful -of  his 
self-interested  and  factious  followers. 

P.  22. 1.  5.  would  have  been  a  means  to  have  restored 
the  kingdom  to  a  present  peacey  and  the  king  to  his  just 
rights  and  authority.']  Certainly  not.  But  because  the  king 
could  not  get  all  by  this  treaty,  was  he  to  neglect  the  getting 
any  thing?  And  he  certainly  would  have  got  a  great  deal, 
by  shewing  the  people  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  a  great 
deal  for  them. 

P.  StSL  1. 19.  if  they  had  meant  any  reasonable  ooncesrions.] 
Beasonable  concessions  ?  Why  the  king  had  made  none ; 
and  that  I  suppose  they  foresaw. 

P.  24.  1.  10.  The  soldiers  without  were,  for  the  most 
part,  newly  levied,  and  feiv  of  their  officers  acquainted  with 
the  way  and  order  ofassctuUing  toumsJ]  And  in  this  igno- 
rance they  continued  throu^out  die  whole  war.  For  mar- 
shal Turenne,  in  his  M^oires,  tdls  us,  that  the  six  thou« 
sand  brave  Englidi  foot  which  Cromwell  sent  the  IVendi, 
to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  were  mere  savages  in  the* 
knowledge  of  such  a  service. 

P.  26.  1.  25.  It  was  reported,  that  the  officers  qf  horse  in- 
the  council  were  all  for  a  storm,  and  the  foot  officers  for  ap- 
proaching.]  This  is  slily  said  in  reproach  bf  Essex^s  army. 
For  in  a  storm  the  foot  were  to  make  way  for  th^  horse. 
So  the  former  were  exposed  to  all  the  slaughter,  and  the 
latter  shared  in  all  tlie  honour  of  the  success. 

P.  27.  1. 11.  there  being  £swer  lost  by  that  service  ihdn^ 
tmll  be  beUevedJ]  This  shews  their  total  ignorance  m  the  ser-^- 
vicei 

P.  81. 1. 10.  affected  disloyalty.]  Meaning  affectionate. 

P;  S6. 1.  9.  whereof  the  lord  Digby.]  Lord  Digby^s  pur- 
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pQte  in  being  oC  tkis  party  was  to  paj  hk  comri  to  die 
queenk 

P.  4A»  L  89*  than  giving  up  those-  poor  men,  who^  out  €f 
ccmKietiee  of  tWr  rebeUiDii.}  I  make  no  doubt  but  tbeie 
dteacten  firom  both  arauea  were  the  gieateet  aooiHukels  in 
ihemy  and  the  least  swayed  by  oonecienoe. 

P.  46.  L  ult.  /  do  beUeffe  him  to  hare  been  free  firooa  any 
base  compliance  with  the  eneny.]  In  other  wccds^  /  iefieee 
him  ta  be  uiffusUy  oamdenmed;^  and  so  will  every  one  who 
admits  this  rcpieeentaticm  of  the  case  to  be  a  true  one. 

P.  6JL  L  18.  yet  so  far  were  they  from  any  thou^Ha  of 
peace  and  arwwnmodationy  thai  the  house  qf  commons  rttged 
more  fitrioudy  tkaoi  eter^']  This  was  coBsequentiaL  The 
leaders  in  the  house  of  eommons  waated  some  extraordinary 
security  against  the  king^s  vindictive  temper  on  his  mum 
tQ  power;  and  the  last  treaty  had  shewn  thai  he  would  not 
{pve  it  to  then;  so  they  grew  resalv^l  that  the  sword 
should  decide  aU. 

P.  5&  L  87.  Sinre  his  majesty^s  message  of  the  12th  of 
April,  in  whidi  he  conceived  he  had  made  such  cm  ooertoi^ 
be]  A  mere  farce  to  cajole  the  people.  He  could  nev«r 
imagine  that,  when  he  had  granted  nothing,  the  cdling 
that  nothing  an  ooerture  for  eompookig  the  pMic  dutrmc- 
tiano  oould  give  the  parliament  any  ]B<£nation  to  oompiy 
with  what  he  wanted :  but,  as  appears  by  pi^  68.  there 
was  another  purpose  in  it,  the  better  by  this  means  to  carry 
an  the  ccnnespondence  between  the  king  and  Ins  friends  in 
the  parliament  and  the  city. 

P.  S6.  1.  84.  thai  houoe  woe  so  for  fiom  concurring  uM 
themJ]  It  was  no  wondor  they  were  a  little  out  of  hunMiur 
for  bdii^  thus  bantered. 

P.  61. 1.  4*  and,  6eing  more  c^a  solcSer,  in  the  discowsei 
admitmsiered  qmesHonSj  and  consideratianSy  necessary  to  be 
understood  by  men  that  either  meant  to  useforce^  or  to  resist 
it.]  From  these  words  it  appears,  that  this  was  as  much  a 
plot  against  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  in  which  fcmx 
was  to  be  employed,  as  any  plot  could  be.     It  is  therefore 
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surprifling  that  the  noble  hifitorian  -could  say,  so  few  lines 
after,  thiat  the  whole  deagn  was  only  to  oppose  the  peti- 
tioners against  peace,  by  petitioning  the  parliament  for 
it. 

P.  6S.  L  S.  And  it  may  be,  some  men  might  think  of 
making  advantage  of  any  casual  commotion,  or  preventing 
any  mischief  by  it]  This  is  a  miserable  way  of  evading  the 
evidence,  that  the  plotters  intended  force. 

P.  6St.  1.  25.  and  if  there  had,  they  would  have  published 
mich  a  relation  qfUJ]  If  the  parliament  had  only  published 
the  circumstances,  which  the  noble  historian  here  delivers 
as  fact,  it  would  have  been  suiBcient  to  have  convinced  all 
impartial  men  that  the  plotters  intended  force. 

P.  66.  L  8.  How  this  commission  was  discovered,  /  could 
nener  team.]  What  more  easy  ?  Would  not  Mr.  Tomkins^s 
virell  diqx)sed  citizens  naturally  confer  with  sir  Nicfaolaa 
Crisp^s  ?  And  would  this  commission  remain  an  uncommu- 
nicable  secret  between  them  ?  But  the  historian  goes  upon 
what  he  would  have  his  reader  believe,  that  Tomkins  and 
Criq>  knew  nothing  of  one  another's  plot. 

P.  68.  1.  16.  they  kneaded  both  into  one  plot  and  coiw 
spinoy.]  One  would  wonder  the  noble  historian  should  be 
8o  solicitous  to  discredit  tUs  plot ;  since  this  was  fair  waiv 
and  only  counterplotting  the  plotters.  But  the  king^s  repu- 
tation with  the  public  was  so  bad,  that  plotting  against  a 
parliament  in  arms  against  him,  was  understood  to  be  an 
indication  that  he  wanted  to  resume  his  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power. 

P*  70.  L  96.  and,  with  assistance  of  the  king'^s  force,  to 
awe  and  master  the  parliament.]  It  was  a  thing  surely  to  be 
wished  by  all  who  loved  the  established  constitution,  that 
this  ftction  of  a  parliament  should  be  destroyed ;  but  then 
they  would  wish  it  to  be  done  by  a  lover  of  public  liberty, 
which  few  at  that  time  thought  the  king  was. 

P.  7S.  1.  7.  a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  subversion 
qfthe  true  protestant  reformed  religion,']  Just  such  another 
farce  as  the  king^s  last  message  for  peace. 

P.  74  1.  28.  by  the  industry  of  their  clergy.]  There  was 

VOL.  VII.  p  p 
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without  doubt  many  a  lay  rogue  amongst  these  patxnv  ef 
liberty.  But  none  of  them  came  near  their  dergy  m*ma]i^ 
nity,  comiptioDy  hypocrisy,  and  impiety. 

P.  77.  1.  8.  No  man  can  imagine,  that  if  the  king  ooaU 
have  entertained  any  probable  hope  of  reduong  JLondoo, 
&c.]  This  is  said  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  Tampff- 
ing  with  the  army  in  the  north,  when  the  parlianMnt  was 
beginning  their  redress  of  grievances,  was  to  be  condemned; 
but  now  the  king  and  parliament  were  ftmned  into  two  par- 
ties, and  both  agreed  to  appeal  to  the  sword^  the  king^s  at- 
tempt to  disperse  the  parliament  in  this  manner  was  justifi- 
able pohcy. 

P.  80.  1. 1.  Many  men  observed,  &c.]  The  reooardii^  of 
these  superstitions  (^  the  times,  except  where  they  had  ao 
influence  on  the  public  affairs,  is  unworthy  so  great  an  his- 
torian. 

P.  9^.  1.  8.  And  the  judgment  that  was  given  agsii^ 
him  infinitely  more  advanced  Attn.]  For  Attn,  die  historian 
should  have  said  fdf  cause. 

P.  95. 1.  2.  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any  ndschiefJ]  By  mtf- 
chiefs  the  historian  means  no  more  than  reducing  the  long's 
arbitrary  by  force,  [so  MS.]  ;  which,  on  the  historian's  prin- 
ciples, was  a  matter  altogether  unlawful.  This  sense  of  die 
word  ms^cfti^  makes  all  the  parts  of  this  fine  drawn  charac- 
ter consistent.  For  every  line  shews  that  the  historian  be* 
lieved  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue,  acting  oo 
wrong  principles.  As  to  the  historian^s  account,  that  he 
grew  more^ylerce  after  his  €u:atsationj  this  may  be  eaaly  sd- 
counted  for,  without  ascribing  it  to  personal  resentmoiL 
Mr.  Hambden  saw  how  obstinately  the  king  struggled 
against  all  reform  of  his  arbitrary  measures ;  of  which,  the 
accusing  the  five  members  was  one  of  many  flagrant  ia> 
stances  c^  this  truth*  He  was  led  to  think  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity to  use  force  for  the  securing  what  they  had  got*  This 
was  surdy  a  mistake ;  but  such  a  mistake  as  an  honest  man 
might  oQmmit. 

P.  99. 1. 1.  Next  them,  on  the  left  hand.]  Their;  L  e.  on 
the  left  hand  of  Slanning  and  Trevannion ;  for  the  left  hand 
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*of  the  south  was  this  west,  and  the  left  hand  of  the  norA 
^  was  the  east ;  so  the  hill  would  be  assaulted  by  these  four 
divisions  on  the  four  quarters. 

P.  99. 1. 11.  to  take  any  advantage  heoould  oi  the  enemyj 
c  if  tbey  charged.]  That  this  was  the  historian^s  meaning  apr 
^  pears  from  the  next  page,  where  he  says,  their  few  horse 
(  might  have  done  great  service. 

P.  104.  I.  £6.  said  modi  that  voas  diiodoantageous  to  the 
:  court  J]  By  the  diaracter  the  historian  here  gives  of  young 
t  Chudleigh^  we  must  conclude  he  confessed  nothing  but  the 
'  truth ;  and  if  this  was  very  disadvantageous  to  the  courts 
we  must  conclude  that  plot  was  not  so  harmless  a  one  at 
I  the  historian,  in  the  former  part  of  his  history,  has  repre- 
I  aented  it. 

P.  107.  1. 16.  This  put  some  persons  upon  desiring^  that 
prinee  Maurice,  &c.]  Another  strong  misconduct  of  the 
king,  in  his  fcmdness  for  this  unhappy  family. 

P.  109.  1. 18.  Yet  if  the  extraordinary  temper  and  virtue 
of  the  chief  ofRcers  of  the  Cornish  had  not  been  much  supe- 
ricur  to  that  of  their  common  soldiers,  &c.]  Great  injustioe  to 
the  Cornish. 

P.  118. 1.  27.  insomuch  as  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  nsm 
deem  himself  at  a  dewr  ransom.']  Every  now  and  then  a 
story  comes  out  which  shews  the  court  to  have  been  Ex- 
ceeding tyrannical,  and  abates  all  our  wonder  at  the  ragd 
and  malice  of  those  who  had  been  oppressed  by  it.  It  is  ai 
mobt  point  which  did  the  king  most  mischief,  his  court  ser- 
vants, whom  he  unreasonably  indulged,  or  his  country  subu 
jects,  whom  he  as  unreasonably  oppressed.  Gratitude  had 
not  the  same  influence  on  the  affections  of  his  servants, 
wl^eh  thirst  of  revenge  had  on  those  who  had  been  op- 
pressed by  their  master. 

P.  ISO.  1. 85.  beat  tip  a  regiment  of  horse  and  dragoons  of 
silt  James  HanaltofCs,  cmd  dispersed  them,"]  This  was  the 
disorderly  regiment  winch  was  sent  for  out  of  Devonshire, 
on  90t6ntit  of  the  hurt  they  did  there  to  the  king^s  cause; 
and  this  was  a  fate  very  likely  to  attend  their  irregularities. 
P.  126.  1.  7.  that  no  aksddMt  whidi  happened  could 

ppS 
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make  any  tmpreMtmw  tn  Mm;  and  his  example  kept  odien 
from  taltb^  any  thing  tU,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  ao.}  It 
appears  from  what  the  historian  all  along  observes,  tlm 
these  Cornish  troops,  to  whom  the  king  owed  so  xnuch, 
(and,  had  they  been  well  used,  would  have  owed  a  great 
deal  more,)  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  ill  retim 
their  services  met  with  from  the  court  and  court  favourites. 
'  P.  1J27.  1. 18.  which  joined  about  Bath,  m  the  most  abtih 
bite  tUsaffected  parts  of  all  three.']  Pryn,  the  utter  banister 
nf  Swanswidc^  had  done  mudi  to  spread  this  disaffection. 

P.  127.  1.  ^.  which  were  at  best  weary.]  Thdr  license, 
and'Haslerig^s  cuirassiers,  had  lessened  bcdi  their  discipliae 
and  their  courage. 

P.  1S8.  1.  1.  This  blessed  defeat  happened  to  be  upon  lAe 
same  day,  and  upon  the  same  time  of  the  dayy  when  the  kmg 
met  the  queen  upon  the  field  near  Kemton,  under  £dge^hitt.] 
This  observation  was  more  beocHning  a  small  paltry  courtier, 
than  this  great  historian. 

P.  188.  1.  10.  and  this  transport  to  either  extremes  was 
too  natural  upon  the  vicisritudes  of  the  war.]  Too  natural 
for  courts,  where  the  mind  is  always  found,  or  noade  unba- 
lanced.    Meaning,  without  doubt,  prince  Rupert  himself. 

P.  189.  L  18.  by  the  conjuncture,]  Conjunction. 

P.  141.  1.  4.  so  the  jnarquis  and  prince  Maurice  returned 
to  Bath.]  L  e.  from  Oxford,  whither  they  had  gone  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  war. 

.  P.  167. 1.  7.  for  all  the  pressures  and  mconvemences  they 
had  borne.]  The  robberies  of  arbitrary  power.  Tlieee  were 
indeed  solidly  repaired  by  the  exceUent  laws  he  speaks  of. 
9ut  the  doing  all  this  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  the  ill 
opinion  that  was  entertained  of  his  sincerity,  gave  the  ene- 
mies of  the  constitution  credit  for  their  very  worst  designs. 

P.  160.  1.  8.  by  their  memory  of  that  exceUent  peace  and 
firm  happiness.]  How  is  this  conastent  with  the  pressures 
and  incofweniences  whichy  in  this  very  declaration,  he  owns 
the  subject  bad  felt  during  his  reign,  befoi«  die  calUng  of 
this  last  parliament  ? 
,   p.  J61.  I.  8.  Revenge  and  blood-thirstiness  h^e  nerer 
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been  imputed  to  us,  &c.]  The  revenge  his  eneoiies  eharged 
hixn  with  at  one  time,  and  the  forgioeneis  be  boasts  of  at 
another,  were  very  consistent. 

P.  162.  ].  21.  prince  Rupert,  taking  to  heart,  that  a  ne* 
phew  of  the  king^s  should  be  lieutenant  general  to  the  mar- 
quis, &c.]  He  took  to  heart  what  doubtless  had  been  in-p 
fused  into  it  by  the  unde  himself.     A  ray  of  royalty  in  the 
court  notions  of  that  time  diffused  itself  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  sacred  stem :  otherwise,  how  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  thought,  that  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  a  foreigner, 
scarce  of  age,  was  hardly  dealt  with,  or  degraded,  in  being 
appointed  lieutenant  general  to  an  English  nobleman  of  the 
first  quality  and  credit,  who  was  made  general  of  an  army 
that  was  to  be  raised  and  kept  tc^ether  by  his  own  interest 
in  the  country,  and  much  at  the  expense  of  his  own  noble 
fortune  ? 

P.  164  1.  S.  He  had  passed  his  word  to  his  nephew,  qf 
whom  he  was  very  tender.^  Had  the  king  been  always  as 
tender  of  his  word,  as  he  was  of  the  follies  of  those  nearest 
to  him,  he  had  never  been  reduced  to  these  straits. 

P.  165. 1.  6.  And  these  thought.]  His  country  friends. 
P.  166.  1. 18.  Others  again  were  of  opinion.]  His  court 
friends. 

P.  165.  1.  25.  as  his  courage  and  conduct  hiKi  been  very 
prosperous,  to  the  king.]  He  had  only  fought  one  pitched 
battle,  that  of  Edge-hill,  and  that  he  lost  by  his  eminent 
misconduct  The  like  misconduct  afterwards  lost  him  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

P.  n%  1.  10.  yet  he  dincemed  plainly  that  the  prince  and 
the  marquis  would  never  agree  together.]  All  may  discern 
plainly  that  the  king  did  it  to  humour  prince  Maurice,  in 
his  impotent  passion  for  being  a  general. 

P.  172.  1.  14.  that  he  should  sooner  reduce  Ms  people  by 
the  power  of  his  army^  than  by  the  persuasions  qfhis  coun- 
sel] This  gives  us  a  glimmering  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, now  success  ran  high,  if  the  king^s  arms  should  pre- 
vail. 
P.  17S.  1. 10.  yet  they  thought  the  prince's  inexperience 

pp8 
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df  the  customs  and  maoBers  ef  Ebgland,  and  an 
Jrom  oanridermg  them,  &c]  This  we  see  in  the  last  psp 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  king'^s  preferring  the  prince  to 
the  marquis. 

'  P.  178.  1. 125.  a  greater  tide  of  good  fortune  had  attended 
that  expedition.]  This  is  honestly  confessed. 

P.  177. 1. 10.  but  if  the  king  himself  came  with  his  army, 
and  sunmioned  it,  he  would  not  hold  it  against  him.]  Msa- 
sey  evidently  smd  this  to  draw  the  king^s  army  before  Gkm- 
cester,  and  to  gain  himself  honour  and  advanoement  in  the 
service  by  a  brave  defence. 

P.  166. 1.  7.  discovery.]  Dispositicm. 

P.  186.  1.  ult.  the  seditious  preachers  filled  all  the  pulpits 
with  alarms  of  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  eity,  Skc]  Thus 
the  presbyterian  clergy  became  the  instruments  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution. 

P.  191.  1.  ^2.  which  many  desired  should  be  thought  to 
have  then  some  vi^laence  upon  the  «arl.]  i.  e.  many  of  the 
Idng^s  court,  who  were  of  the  party  or  faction  of  the  mar- 
quis. 

P.  191.  1*  ult.  which  hath  been  since  prosecuted^  with 
eflect,  to  a  u>orse  purposeJ]  Wh^i  the  seceders  of  parliament 
went  to  the  army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

P.  19S.  L  penult,  by  his  staying  with  his  army  before 
Gloucester.]  It  is  certain  this  was  a  false  step.  Had  the 
di8ord«*s  and  divisions  in  London  been  between  men  who 
had  the  same  end,  and-  difered  only  in  the  means^  the  ap- 
proach of  a  common  enemy  would  have  united  them.  But 
as  their  end  as  well  as  means  was  different,  the  king^s  ap- 
proach would  have  quite  broke  them  to  pieces,  and  reestSp. 
blished  his  own  power.  The  not  seeing  this  difference  in 
the  king^s  council  must  give  one  a  very  indtferent  idea 
either  of  their  sense  or  sobriety. 

P.  196. 1.  80.  notwithstanding  that  the  queen  herself  writ 
so  importunately  against  it.]  This  was  the  fimt  good  counsel 
I  find  of  her  giving.  But  we  see,  by  p.  201.  that  it  was 
out  of  no  public  motive. 

P.  JtOl.  1.  5.  that  the  king  was  beimyed.]  No  further 
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K  than  by   the  soldiery's  desiring  the  continuance  of  the 
I    n^ar. 

f  P.  201. 1.  £4.  who  was  the  most  incapable  of  any  such  ap- 

prehensions.] Which  had  brought  him  into  this  condition, 
\     and  soon  reduced  him  to  a  worse. 

P.  201. 1.  25.  and  had  her  majesty  in  so  perfect  an  adoron 
r  tum.]  Were  there  no  other  proof,  this  very  strange  expres- 
1  moQ  shews  how  much  the  noble  historian  condemned  the 
,      king'^s  uxorious  folly. 

P.  202.  1.  30.  and  expected  to  be  as  much,  it  may  be, 
more  made  of,  than  they  who  had  borne  the  heat  of  the 
day.]  They  were  afraid  of  having  too  many  sharers  in  the 
king^s  good  fortune. 

P.  208.  1.  17.  who  seldom  spoke  without  some  earnest- 
ness.'] i.  e.  on  some  pressing  occasion.  For  this  is  the  sense 
of  the  words,  which  have  the  face  of  a  very  different  meaning. 
P.  206.  1.  19.  He  was  a  man  of  honour ,  and  of  courage^ 
and  would  have  been  an  excellent  person,  if  Ids  heart  had  not 
been  set  too  much  upon  the  keeping  and  improving  Ms  estate.] 
The  exact  character  of  his  son,  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  first  of  the  name  of  Holies. 

P.  210.  1. 13.  but  pure  compliance  with  the  ill  humx>ur  of 
the  town^  Nothing  more  shews  the  innate  corruption  of 
courtiers,  than  this  ill  humour  on  this  occasion. 

P.  214.  1.  6.  which  the  earl  qf  Carnarvon, — took  so  ill, — 
given  out  to  be  greater  than  it  was.]  How  could  he  say  so, 
when  he  had  but  just  before  told  us  how  lord  Carnarvon 
resented  it.''  But,  as  usual,  he  was  tender  of  these  foreign 
branches  of  the  royal  house.  But  that  these  injustices  were 
chiefly  to  be  laid  at  (he  door  of  the  foreign  ofiicers,  appears 
pretty  plain  by  the  familiar  use  of  the  German  word  phin- 
der,  then  first  introduced  into  the  English  tongue. 

P.  219.  1.  7.  and  that  nobody  saw  above  six  of  the  enemy, 
that  charged  them.]  These  were  the  oflBcers  who  charged 
with  sir  J.  Digby  in  the  front  of  the  horse. 
.  P.  222.  L  4.  the  flexibility  and  instability  of  that  gentle- 
man^s  nature.]  There  was  much  both  of  intrigue  and  whim 
in  tbe  character  of  this  first  earl  of  Shaftsbury. 

p  p  4 
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P.  222. 1.  18.  he  would  notf  to  pleaxe  the  marqtds  in  a 
uiytist  pretence^  put  a  public  disobUgation  and  qffroni  ypem 
his  nephew,"]  Had  the  king  been  as  able  in  politics,  as  he 
was  in  the  episcopalian  squabbles,  he  would  have  sent  tUs 
nephew  back  to  Germany,  after  all  the  disorders  he  had 
countenanced,  and  the  disaffection  he  had  thereby  created 
to  the  king's  cause  in  the  west. 

P.  225.  ].  12.  yet  the  king  had  neidier  money  nor  mota- 
rials  requisite  for  a  siege,"]  This  shews  the  reason  of  OtU- 
UngwortfCs  activity  there  in  inventing  military  machines  for 
the  service,  and  for  which  he  was  so  much  abused  by  those 
miserable  rascals,  the  presbyterian  pulpit  incendiaries. 

P.  230. 1.  8.  prince  Rupert  himself  staying  with  the  body 
of  horse.]  Here,  where  generalship  was  required,  prince  Ru- 
pert could  do  nothing  worthy  of  his  name. 

P.  231.  1.  21.  and  at  this  time,  partly  with  wearinesB, 
and  partly  with  the  indisposition  that  possessed  the  whole 
army,  8zc.]  Their  indisposition  should  have  been  pcxnted 
against  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  raised  the  si^e,  and  on 
whom  a  brave  and  vigilant  enemy  might  have  had  its  re- 
venge. 

P.  236.  1. 11.  qfso  sovereign  benqfit  and  use  is  that  raocfi- 
nesSf  order,  and  dexterity  in  the  me  of  their  arms,]  A  most 
judicious  observation,  which  later  dmes  have  abundandy 
supported.  Skippon  had  disciplined  these  men  in  the  Artil- 
lery Garden  ever  since  the  first  beginning  of  the  quarrel 

P.  239*  1.  18.  who,  having  no  command  in  the  army,  at- 
tended upon  the  king'^s  person,  under  the  obligation  ofhth- 
nour.]  These  are  lord  Sunderland^s  own  words  to  his  wife, 
from  the  king^s  camp,  in  1642 :  ^^  The  king's  condition  is 
**  much  improved  of  late,  which  increaseth  the  insolency  of 
'<  the  papists.  Neither  is  there  wanting  daily  handsome  oc- 
**  casion  to  retire,  were  it  not  for  grinmng  honour.  For  let 
'^  occasion  be  never  so  handsome,  unless  a  man  were  re- 
^^  solved  to  fight  on  the  parliament  side,  (which,  for  my 
**  part,  I  had  rather  be  hanged,)  it  will  be  said,  without 
^*  doubt,  that  a  man  is  afraid  to  fight.     If  there  could  be 

an  expedient  found  to  salve  the  punctilio  of  honour^  I 
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*^  would  not  continue  here  an  hour.^  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii* 
p.  667. 

P.  £41. 1. 7.  a  person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning 
<md  knowledge,]  So  says  this  wise  historian ;  but  an  histo* 
lian  wiser  than  he,  the  honourable  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  in 
liis  Lives  of  royal  and  noble  authors,  says,  this  noble  lord 
^was  a  weak  man,  and  of  very  mean  and  ordinary  parts. 

P.  £44. 1.  £6.  he  harboured,  it  may  be,  some  jealousy  and 
prejudice  to  the  court.]  Did  he  not,  he  could  never  be  the 
man  his  historian  here  represents  him. 

P.  ££4.  1.  £7.  he  was  not  before  immoderately  inclined.] 
i.  e.  before  the  last  short  parliament  But  lord  Falkland 
liimself,  in  his  printed  speeches  in  the  last  long  parlia- 
ment, gives  a  better  reason  for  his  indisposition  to  the 
court,  than  his  father*s  ill  success  there  as  a  courtier  qf 
Jbrtune. 

P.  £46. 1.  £3.  that  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  thejimda* 
fnental  laws  of  the  kingdom  was  treasoiiJ]  As  much  as 
to  say,  Strafford  did  indeed  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  fun* 
damental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  If  this  was  true,  his  punish- 
ment was  certainly  most  just.  An  endeavour  to  overthrow 
a  society,  must  needs,  from  the  very  nature  and  end  of  so- 
ciety, be  a  capital  crime.  It  is  not  treason  to  this  or  that 
state,  but  to  all  community  in  general. 

P.  £46.  l.£0.  his  answers  were  more  negligent,  and  less 
satitfactory.]  Without  doubt  little  sati^actory  to  a  monarch 
unwilling  even  then  to  part  with  illegal  powers  his  parlia- 
ment was  wresting  from  him. 

P.  £46. 1.  penult,  as  more  than  an  ordinary  averseness  to 
his  service.]  Hitherto  he  plainly  entertained  violent  suspi- 
cions of  the  court;  nay,  he  seems  to  have  done  so  to  the 
last :  and  if  his  amiable  friend,  the  young  lord  Sunderland, 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  court  a 
few  weeks  before  this  battle,  in  which  they  both  fell,  not 
without  reason. 

P.£60. 1. 17.  goodnature,]  i.e.  virtuous  disposition. 

P.  £68.  1.14.  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  in  the 
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oommand  of  a  troop  of  horse.]    I  suppose  on  aooount  of  fab 
declared  indisposition  to  the  court. 

F.  259*  1- 14.  every  one  accusing  another  of  want  qfam- 
rage  and  conduct  in  the  actions  of  the  field  ;  and  they  tcho 
were  not  qfthe  army^  blaming  them  aUfor  tiieir  sdoeralfad- 
ingi  and  gross  oversights.]  And  these  complaints  were  well 
founded. 

P.  ^1. 1.  2.  They  who  had  forborne  to  be  importunate 
for  honours,  or  offices,  because  they  knew  they  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  their  desiresyrom  the  kkigy  made  their  mo> 
desty  an  argument  of  their  merit  to  the  queen."]  The  king 
had  promised  the  queen  not  to  confer  honours  and  offices 
without  her  participation. 

P.  £63. 1..  ^.  But  the  queen,  whether  from  her  inclina- 
tion, or  promise,  or  dislike  of  most  other  people^  who  were  not 
so  good  courtiers.]  The  public  misfortunes  could  not  yet 
cure  her  of  her  former  errors. 

P.  266. 1. 2.  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  court  just  filled  as 
it  had  been,  or  the  queen  herself  possessed  of  so  absobUe  a 
power.]  This  plainly  intimates,  that  >  all  these  distractions 
made  no  change  in  the  king  and  queen'^s  dispositions.  How 
then  can  we  wonder  that  the  heads  of  the  other  party  dare 
not  trust  them  ?  Hence  arose  the  fatal  necessity  of  pushing 
things  to  extremity. 

P.  266.  1 12.  The  earl  had  a  friend.]  Mr.  Hyde  him- 
self. 

P.  270. 1.  20.  and  that  the  papists  had  so  great  a  power 
there.]  If  you  will  believe  lord  Sunderland,  in  his  letter  to 
his  lady,  this  was  but  too  true ;  see  note  at  p.  239* 

P.  289- 1.  19.  those  who  had  tlie  greatest  trust  in  their 
affairs.]    Their  generals. 

P.  289. 1. 25.  nor  favoured  o?te  oftliose  men.]  The  inde^ 
pendents. 

P.  291. 1.  9.  when  all  the  leading  persons  in  those  coun- 
cils.] The  independents. 

P.  292.  1.  9.  erecting  a  power  and  authority  that  re- 
solved to  persecute  presbytery  to  an  eattrpation.]    This  was 
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not  true  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  they  were  re* 
solved  to  destroy  the  presbyterian  tyranny ;  and  I  suppose 
the  noble  historian  thought  that  their  tyranny  and  th^ 
existence  were  inseparable. 

P.  9&i,  1. 24.  "Without  a  parliament,  they  could  not  pro- 
pose it.]  This  appears  to  have  been  an  idle  struggle  for  a 
parliament  or  no  parliament.  If  under  the  sanction  of  a 
parliament,  they  had  sent  any  army  into  England  against 
the  king,  it  had  been  as  much  a  rebellion  as  if  the  nation 
had  raised  and  sent  an  army  without  that  sanction ;  and  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  certainly  have  overcome 
that  scruple. 

P.  299. 1.  penult,  and  as,  many  times,  men  in  a  scuffle 
lose  their  iveaponSj  &c.]  A  very  fine  image.  The  queen  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  two  princes  in  the  field,  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  disorders. 

P.  SOS.  1. 10.  though  he  that  too  immoderately  and 
importunately  affects  it,  &c.]  An  admirable  observation 
bought  by  the  noble  author^s  own  experience,  but  bought 
too  dear. 

P.  802.  1.  20.  that  hopeful  young  prince.]  He  had  all 
the  qualities  of  the  great  prince  of  Cond^  in  a  very  subor- 
dinate degree,  except  his  personal  courage,  which  perhaps 
was  equal,  though  by  reason  of  an  inferiority  in  other  quar- 
lities  it  would  not  appear  to  be  so. 

P.  808.  to  p.  808.    The  whole  of  this  excellent. 

P.  806. 1.  7.  Among  those  who  were  next  the  king's 
trust, — ^there  were  some,  &c.]   Meaning  himself. 

P.  809. 1. 14.  observed  with  all  punctuality.'}  Not  at  all  to 
the  benefit  of  his  person  or  his  place,  as  that  punctuality  had 
degenerated  into  eastern  pomp.  But  his  different  fortunes 
bad  brought  him  into  these  different  extremes,  which  in 
prosperity  prevented  his  being  beloved,  and  in  his  adversity 
bindered  his  being  reverenced. 

P.  814.  1. 1.  which  hath  made  me  enlarge  this  digression 
so  much,  fee]  This  noble  historian  understood  his  task  in- 
comparably well.  Yet  has  party  so  blinded  the  understand- 
ing of  some  who  most  pretend  to  taste,  that  because  they 
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dislike  his  political  principles,  they  will  not  or  cannot  sse^ 
that  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  (the  noblest  qualit- 
cation  of  the  historian,)  this  great  author  excels  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  historians  put  together. 

P.  881. 1. 10.  it  awakened  many  to  apprehend  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  God  in  the  judgment,  &c.]  It  must  be  owned 
there  was  absurdity  enough  in  this  mane's  conduct  to  jos- 
tify  the  old  observation;  Quern  Jupiter  vuU  perdere  priMt 
demenlat. 

P.  822. 1. 2.  But  when  1  say  it  was  an  error  that  he  did 
not,  I  intend  it  rather  as  a  mirfortuni^  than  a  JauUJ]  But 
whose  fault  was  it  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  who  so 
well  knew  the  country,  and  who  was  so  well  beloved  where 
he  was  known,  was  displaced  to  make  room  for  prince  Mau- 
rice, who  was  a  stranger,  and  became  hated  as  soon  as  he 
was  known  ? 

P.  828. 1.  21.  Though  the  king^s  success,  and  good  for- 
tune, had  met  with  a  check  in  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  aid 
the  battle  of  Newbury, '\  I  am  afraid,  by  -the  words  here 
dropped,  that  the  parliament  had  too  much  reason  to  make 
a  victory  of  it.  . 

P.  827. 1. 8,  and  if  the  parhament  should  not  return  to 
their  regular  obedience^}  i.  e.  let  things  stand  on  the  same 
footing  they  were  before  the  tumults  of  Whitehall.  This 
was  what  the  king  wanted.  What  the  parliament  wanted, 
was  to  share  his  prerogative  with  him,  both  in  the  military 
and  civil  department,  for  their  own  security  for  what  was 
past.  This,  while  each  party  had  the  sword  in  their  hands^ 
was  the  fixed  resolution  of  each  not  to  depart  from.  Let 
the  intelligent  reader  then  judge,  whether  it  was  possible  to 
end  the  quarrel  by  a  treaty,  before  one  of  the  parties  was 
subdued ;  and  then  it  was  (and  it  might  have  been  eaaly 
foreseen  that  it  would  be)  too  late. 

P.  327. 1.  penult,  he  would  interpose  to  pacify  ^  <^- 

ferences^  by  such  expedients^  as  should  be  most  conformable  to 

the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  realnL]    This,  after  all, 

was  a  very  sage  interposition.  It  implied  that  the  differenre$ 

were  to  be  pacified  by  expedients ;  i.  e.  that  some 
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was  to  be  given  to  the  parliament  for  their  security;  but 
that  care  was  to  be  taken  that  those  expedients  t£d  not 
disturb  or  violate  the  constitution.  This  sage  proposal 
pleased  nather  party.  The  king,  we  see,  expected  the  par* 
Uaimeni  should  return  to  their  regular  obedience ;  i.  e.  leave 
the  constitution  in  the  state  they  found  it,  without  further 
security  to  themselves ;  and  the  parliament  was  for  altering 
the  constitution. 

P.  8^.  1.  ult.  Jnd  it  cannot  be  denied^  that  they  who  were 
mcHned  to  that  jealousy^  had  argwnents  enough  to  increase 
it."]  The  court  passed  this  judgment,  because  they  were  so 
^r^ously  disappointed  in  what  they  so  foolishly  expected, 
that  the  icing  of  France  would  assist  Charles  bona  Jide  in 
stich  a  manner  as  Charles  himself  should  propose;  i.  e.  fig^t 
his  battles  for  him. 

P.  830. 1.  M.  a  messenger  from  the  parliament  appre- 
hended Mr.  Mountague,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
houses.]  This  is  highly  probable  from  the  character  of 
Mountague,  very  forward  in  business,  and  a  kind  of  fa- 
vourite of  the  queen  mother,  and  so  the  object  of  Mazarine^s 

jealousy. 

P.  884. 1.  4.  but  the  evidence  of  the  king's  aversion  so 
far  to  forgioe  and  forget  former  trespasses.]  Something  or 
other  is  always  dropping  from  the  noble  historian,  which 
would  persuade  one  to  think,  that  the  heads  of  the  parlia^ 
ment  party  were  excusable  in  thinking  that  the  king  would 
take  his  revenge  on  them  if  he  could. 

P.  888. 1.  penult,  being  startled  at  the  statute  of  the  25th 
of  Edward  II L]  This  statute  evidently  relates  only  to  par- 
ricular  private  men. 

P.  84«;  1. 19.  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  council  of 
tear,  as  spies;  which  was  done  at  EssexJumse.]  I  can  see 
no  injustice  in  this,  after  what  had  passed  between  the  two 
houses.  The  king  might  with  equal  sense  have  sent  one  of 
his  messengers  to  take  the  parliament  general  into  custody, 
who,  by  the  old  rules  of  law,  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  as 
aend  a  messenger  with  his  writs  into  a  town  of  war  in  arms 
against  him. 
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P.  844. 1. 15.  There  wefe  but  two  prosecutxxB  appeared, 
one  Mr.  Walker,  &c.]  Clement  Walker,  authcNr  of  Tbe 
System  of  Independency ;  a  famous  libel  on  that  facdoD. 

P.  845. 1. 5.  and  \f  he  had  not  incun^fered  himsi^  with 
command  in  the  army.]  He  committed  the  very  same  blon- 
der then  that  lord  George  Sacvill  did  of  late. 

P.  846.  1.  2.  and  the  shame  of  it  persuaded  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom.]  Prince  Rupert  afterwards  defended  Brisloi 
in  the  same  unaccountable  manner,  who  certainly  wanted 
not  courage ;  and  this  obliged  him  hkewise  to  depatriate, 

P.  346.  k  18.  whilst  others  coneadered  it  as  SLJudgrmeni  of 
Heaven,]  This  great  historian  is  always  too  firee  witii  his 
judgments.  But  the  piety  is  more  eminent  than  liie  super* 
stition  in  this  great  man^s  foibles. 

P.  851. 1.  S.  and  a  counsellor^  much  trusted.]  The  histo- 
rian himself. 

P.  851.  1. 6.  he  sndledj  aoeordmg  to  hu  atstom,  token  he 
could  not  angwer.']  An  admirdble  picture  of  a  hackneyed 
courtier. 

P.  851.  L  17.  that  since  the  whole  kingdom  was  misled 
by  the  reverence  they  had  to  parliaments,  and  beUevedy  Sk^] 
Experience  taught  them  to  betieve  so. 

P.  861. 1. 23.  when  they  were  persuaded  that  their  very 
doing  it  nuide  it  Uncfal']  It  was  no  wonder,  that  they  who 
saw  the  parliament  through  two  ragns  stem  die  torrent  of 
unlawful  power,  should  be  hardly  brought  to  believe  a  par-^ 
liament  could  act  against  law. 

P.  852. 1. 26.  yet  he  had  no  mind  diat  a  multitude  ehauld 
he  conmUed  upon  the  conditions  of  it: — the  governors  of  the 
parliament  had  not  themsehes  been  too  femfid  cf  a  poice.] 
This  shews  what  has  been  so  often  observed,  diat  nother 
one  nor  the  other  party  desired  sudi  a  peace  as  was  good 
for  the  toAofe,  but  for  themselves  respectively.  The  kiii^ 
was  not  for  having  his  power  reduced  to  proper  bounds, 
and  the  parliament  was  for  altering  the  constitution-. 

P.  854. 1.  20.  and  abhorring  the  thought  of  ttitroductw  a 
foreign  nation  to  mtbdue  hi8<non  mbfects.]  How  could  the 
historian  say  this,  when  at  p.  826.  he  had  told  us,  that  the 
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king  heped  that  France  woM  really  aesist  his  mqjeity  (in 
ease  the  ambassador  could  do  nothiDg  with  the  parliameni 
Yyj  gentle  means)  tti  wch  numner  as  he  should  propose  ?  And 
^vhy  should  the  historian  disguise  this,  since  the  seeking  for 
foreign  assistance  in  a  just  quarrel  was  right  policy? 

P.  855. 1. 3.  The  lords  justices,  and  council,  had  sent  a 
ahcfft  petition  to  his  majesty,  &c.]  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
king  might  not  apply  his  rebellious  catholic  subjects  in  Ire- 
land to  his  own  purpose;  as  well  as  the  parliament  apply 
bis  rd>ellious  puritan  subjects  of  Scotland  to  theirs.  The 
terms  under  which  both  these  several  applications  were 
made^  haying  only  this  di£Ference  apparently  to  the  advan^ 
tage  of  the  king ;  the  papists  only  demanded  a  toleration 
under  the  established  church ;  the  puritans  required  (and 
it  was  granted  them)  an  establishment  of  their  discipline  to 
the  destruction  of  the  national  church. 

P.  862. 1. 9.  without  the  consent  of  his  two  houses  qfpar-' 
liament  in  England.']  But  in  all  reasonable  construction, 
this  could  only  mean  while  the  parliament  remained  in  le* 
gal  subjection  to  him.  On  the  whole,  the  king  was  per^ 
fectly  free  from  blame  throughout  this  whole  Irish  affiiir, 
from  first  to  last,  as  a  politician,  and  king,  and  governor  of 
his  people.  But  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  obliging  him  at 
the  same  time  to  play  the  protestant  saint  and  confessor, 
there  was  found  much  disagreement  between  his  profesBions 
and  declarations,  and  his  actions  in  this  matter. 

P.  864.  1.  81.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  of  the  strange, 
fatal  misunderstanding.]  A  misuaderstanding  that  bad  its 
birth  from  the  kmg's  long  misgovemment. 

P.  865. 1.  8.  but  qf  those  vo1u>  resisted  aU  other  ii^fusioM 
and  if^ection.]  This  could  only  arise  from  the  known  bi« 
gotry  of  the  queen,  and  her  known  absolute  government 
over  the  will  of  her  husband. 

P.  870. 1. 82.  that  if  a  personal  supply.]  Present  surely. 

P.  402. 1. 18.  most  graciously  proclaiming  pardon  to  aU 
vnthout  exception.]  I  do  not  know  whether  this  did  not 
make  the  parliament  confide  less  in  the  king's  good  &ith 
than  they  would  have  done,  had  some  been  excepted  from 
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pardon,  espeoally  if  they  raeammd  the  kiiig*s  temper  and 
ptovocations  by  their  own ;  for  in  tbeir  oflen  of  grwoe  mmi 
aooommodajtions,  there  were  many  excepledL 

P.  405.  1.  90.  They  said,  the  quettion  voas  not^  nor  neei 
they  disputCj  whether  they  m^^ht  propagate  their  retigion  by 
armeJ]  By  this  it  appears,  that  these  wretched  fanatics  and 
hypocrites  were  ready  to  dittpute  for  the  affirmative  when- 
ever it  became  a  question,  nay,  before ;  for  they  here  pro- 
fiuie  a  text  to  justify  the  right  o/propc^ting  their  rel^iom 
by  arms:  by  which  text  a  curse  is  denounced  against  Menu 
ibr  not  doing,  what  in  their  modesty  they  say  they  will  aoi 
dispute  for  the  right  of  doing. 

P.  407.  1. 10.  In  the  time  of  cmtmon<y,  and  af^tetiie  of 
reoenge*']  And  was  not  antmost<y,  aand  appetite  qfrecemgej 
now  at  the  height  P 

P.  407. 1.  19.  to  shew  that  they  had  o  cfeor  prospect  of 
whatever  coudd  be  said  againgt  them."]  Extremely  well  ob- 
served, and  as  well  expressed.     The  noble  historian  would 
insinuate,  (and  he  insinuates  the  real  fact,)  that  the  Soots 
were  fiilly  consdious  they  were  going  to  play  the  rogue. 

P.  409. 1.  9&.  And  /  oomio^  but  obseroe^  &c.]  There  is  no 
superstiticm  in  this  observation.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  no 
fanatic,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  prevent  his  seeing  the 
hcnrrid  hypocrisy  of  these  two  diabolic  dedetrations.  So  that 
to  support  them  by  the  power  which  his  station  gave  tfa^n, 
could  not  but  be  displeasing  to  the  God  of  truth  and  jus- 


P.  414  1.  17.  the  scope  and  intention  of  that  letter  being 
to  make  provisum  how  aU  the  members^  be]  It  must  be 
owned  the  king^s  {nt>posal  was  a  pleasant  one,  to  desire  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  at  Westminster  to  let  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  at  Oxford  to 
vote  along  with  them ;  after  this  there  needed  no  treaty,  fer 
the  king  would  thereby  become  master  of  his  parliament. 

P.  415.  1.  5.  and  do  beseech  your  majesty  to  be  assured, 
that  your  mcgesty's  royal  cmd  Itearty  concurrence  with  us 
her^n,  &c.]  It  must  be  owned  too,  that  Ae  pariiament  was 
full  as  reasonable.     They  only  desired  the  king  would  sub- 
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iBit  to  tfaein.  This  fuHy  shews  (what  has  hc&k  often  before 
observed  by  me)  there  could  be  no  peace  till  one  side  or 
other  was  become  master.  And  so  the  parUament  tells  him 
in  very  plain  words,  when  they  say,  without  which  your  mo* 
je$iy*s  most  earnest  prqfessumSf  atid  cur  most  real  mteniions 
concerm^  the  same^  must  necessarily  be  frustrated. 

P.  416.  1. 10.  who  begun  to  practise  all  the  Ucence  of 
war.]  Not  the  Ucence  ofwar^  which,  having  its  laws  as  well 
as  peace,  is  as  much  an  «aemy  to  Ucence.  What  the  noble 
liistorian  should  have  said,  (and  but  out  of  reverence  for 
bis  own  cause  would  have  said,)  aU  the  Ucence  ofundisd- 
pUned  troops. 

P.  416.  1. 16.  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  take  upon 
tikem  to  be  a  parUament.]  Did  they  not  take  upon  them  to 
be  a  parliament  when  either  house  appointed  speakers  ? 

P.  418.  1.  S7.  wUch  few  vsise  men  beUeved  it  would  ever 
be.]  Why  should  it,  if  it  be  the  most  equitable  way  of  rais- 
ing, as  it  is  the  most  easy  way  of  collecting  taxes  ? 

P.  4S3.  1. 15*  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  army.] 
Why  did  he  not  advance  to  fight  the  Scots  before  he  re- 
turned to  put  a  check  to  Fairfax'^s  successes?  But  he  ap- 
pears throughout  to  have  been  a  very  poor  fantastic  ge- 
neral. 

P.  481.  1.  3.  out  of  too  much  covifidence  in  persons.]  Ha- 
miltop  and  his  brother;  who,  notwithstanding  all  Burnet 
says  in  thar  behalf,  were  certainly  a  couple  of  knaves. 

P.  4S1«  L  28.  made  ^oine  smart  propositions  to  the  king 
for  the  remedy.]  I  suppose  either  for  the  imprisonment  or 
the  taking  off  certain  persons.  , 

P.  489.  U  S.  and  he  found  that  he  was  much  better  able 
to  do  hurt  than^good;  which  wrought  very  much  upon  hint! 
to  melandudy,  and  complaint  of  the  violence  and  discompo- 
sure of  the  peopIe^s  afectiona  and  inclinations.  In  the  end^ 
whether  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  he  despaired 
of  that  preferment,,  or  whether  he  was  guilty  of  any  thing, 
whidi,  upon  his  conversion  to  the  court,  he  thought  might 
be  /^scovered  to  his  damage,  or  for  ptire  want  cf  courage^ 
tlQ.]  i.  e.  to  disserve  than  serve  the  court    He  had  raised 

V0L4  VII.  a  q 
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a  t^irit  against  it  whidi  he  could  not  lay.  Why  should  tk 
histcMian  seek  for  more  reasons  than  that  first  given  ? — dr 
necessity  of  returning  to  his  party,  to  preserve  his  oonse- 
quence  in  parliament. 

"Bi  440.  1. 19.  and  the  quaUiy  of  many  of  them.]  As  tint 
of  lord  keeper  Finch. 

P.  441.  1.  80.  there  being  then  several  whispers  otwm 
h^h  proceedings  they  intended  against  the  king.'\  The  elec- 
tor was  in  hopes  that  the  pariiament  would  set  aside  the 
king  and  his  children,  and  give  the  crown  to  him  as  next 
heir. 

P.  444.  1.  ftSL  and  charging  and  rotittng  some  of  ihek 
horse.]  It  appears,  by  a  MS.  I  have  seen  of  this  affiur,  writ- 
ten by  an  eyewitness  from  the  steeple  of  the  diurch,  thai 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  charge  and  retire  sevefal  times 
before  he  could  break  them.  The  action  was  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town,  on  the  east  side.  The  parliament  forces 
were  drawn  up  in  a  plun  between  the  town  and  a  hill,  called 
Beacon-hill.  On  the  top  of  which  the  prince  formed,  and 
from  thence  charged  the  enemy. 

P.  447.  1.  1.  As  the  winter  had  been  very  unproflperoos 
and  unsuccessful  to  the  king.]  The  actions  of  the  army  ia 
this  and  the  following  book,  in  the  campaigns  of  1644-5u 
are  chiefly  taken  from  m  Edward  Walker*s  Disoouises; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  Walker^s  Discourses  are  taken  in. 

P.  449.  1*  1.  and  was  at  present  strong  enough  to  have 
'stopped,  or  attended  Waller  in  his  western  expedition.] 
Here  was  a  rational  plan  well  laid,  and  successfully  entered 
upon ;  yet,  without  ihyme  or  reason,  it  was  forsaken  to  pur- 
sue a  project  The  truth  is,  the  parliament  commanders  al- 
ways out-generaled  the  king'*s. 

P.  466.  1.  ^.  how  the  lord  Hopton^s  troops  lay  quar- 
tered, at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other,-*-a  r^;iment 
of  foot  of  the  king'^s  lay  in  too  muck  securHy^  So  diat 
while  the  general  was  on  his  Susses  project,  no  part  of  his 
plan,  he  left  his  army  to  have  their  quarters  beaten  up,  by 
thdr  not  being  at  proper  distances  to  relieve  one  another. 

P.  467.  1.  4.  The  governor  was  a  man  of  honesty  and 
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eourage.j  The  high  sheriff.  It  was  not  out  of  such  that 
the  parliament  made  their  governors  of  places,  but  out  of 
old  soldiers  of  fortune.  Here  was  no  want  of  such,  for  the 
liistbrian  tells,  many  were  without  command  in  this  very 
place. 

p.  467.  1.  ult.  the  clergy  that  attended  that  army  prose- 
cuted him  with  aU  the  inhumanity  imaginable.']  Indeed  most 
i^illainously,  as  appears  from  the  very  book  which  a  fanatic 
^wretch,  one  Cheynel,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  perse- 
cutors, wrote  upon  that  occasion,  yet  extant ;  which  bang 
lent  (as  a-  curiosity)  to  Mr.  Locke,  to  shew  him  the  vil- 
lainous spirit  of  this  fanatic,  the  great  philosopher  returned 
it,  vfith  this  character  of  the  performance.  See  Lockers 
"Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  781. 

P.  460.  1.  1.  near  the  midway  between  Winchester  and 
I*amham,  they  came  to  know  how  near  they  were  to  each 
other.']  From  these  words  one  may  fairly  conclude  the  king^s 
army  was  surprised ;  though  the  words  would  intimate  that 
both  armies  stumbled  upon  one  another.  But  his  account 
of  Waller^s  disposition  shews  the  contrary. 

P.  46S.  1.  90.  This  battle  was  fought  the  99th  day  of 
March ;  which  was  a  very  doleful  entering  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1644,  and  broke  all  the  meamres,  and  aU 
iered  the  whole  scheme,  of  the  king^s  counsels.]  This  the 
foolish  project  of  the  Sussex  high  sheriff  accomplished.  Had 
the  scheme  of  Hopton'^s  waiting  for  Waller  been  pursued, 
this  latter  could  have  got  no  recruits,  and  must  have  stopped 
at  Famham  for  some  time,  the  west  not  being  distturbed, 
and  the  king^s  army  entire  and  in  good  order. 

P.  464. 1.  11.  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  en- 
-gaged  with  themJ]  If  the  marquis  was  so  willing,  he  should 
have  done  it  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  when  the 
Scots  first  entered  England, 

P.  471. 1.  1.  And  the  king  himself  frequently  considered 
more  the  person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  grace  or  his  pre- 
judice, than  the  cmnsel  Uself  that  was  given.]  A  certain 
mark  of  a  weak  prince;  how  much  soever  courtiers  are 
ready  to  praise  their  master'*8  judgment 

aq2 
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P.  «n.  L  i^  Thb  ^iierar,'i!6oU^'1i»Wl!beet^^t&Bt 
doabt,  a  very  good  officer.]  A'siUta^  VMsKd^  htk  DfiMt. 
lew  courtier  and  iiiiable  gflrfdril/'    ^  '"  "'"'  "'='"  "^^ ' 

P.  173. 1.  4.  and  4n  iff  wuiendtitiii^.']  feeffi^tmilenlffB. 
»ny  is  used  for  jttd^Mie**.  •"■■'"'  "  •'■"^'""  '"'"  .'irT'o'sl 

P.  472. 1. 18.  and  ilU  liihg  ta^itf^  'HAiihhe  fe^^'^Mi. 
ion,  though  just,  wa^  directed  by  prejudi<JtJ,'  ami  lW>t  rasdn. 

P.  47S.  1. 14.  which  often  put  the  ikgta  flte  ^ciAli'if 
comeriing  Mm.]  Finely  exprened,  and  tffliiiCi^  to  «lUt;iitt 
had  said  befcmre  <^  the  courtier  jMirt  of  the  eenerAPiPifii- 
racier. 

P.  47S.  1.  SI.  a  mrtue  tAat  tione  of  ike  rest  ha£]  In  a 
character  like  this,  this  defect  appears  to  be  owing  to  Us 
not  being  a  perfect  master  of  his  trade;  and  this  indeed 
appears  through  his  whole  service. 

P.  478.  1.  2S.  but,  in  the  debates  concerning  the  war, 
was  longer  in  resohingy  and  tnore  apt  to  change  hig  mmd 
qfier  he  had  rejoiced}  lliat  is,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
was  above  the  meanness  of  taking  advantage  of  the  kingfs 
distressed  situation,  to  push  their  own  selfish  views  of  amfai. 
tion  or  avarice.  This  gives  us  a  sad  picture  both  of  the 
court  and  camp. 

P.  474.  I.  IS.  yet  one  of  tlienu]  Lord  INgby;  he  pre- 
served that  ascendency  which  he  formerly  had  over  the 
other  in  the  house,  now  in  the  coundl ;  and  this  was  natu- 
ral, otherwise  Colepepper  was  of  a  nature  to  be  overbome 
by  words. 

P.  481.  L  4.  This  was  the  deplorable  condition  to  whick 
the  king  was  reduced  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.] 
Had  this  beoi  a  great  king,  who  knew  how  to  command 
and  be  obeyed  by  lus  servants,  and  had  alnlities  to  aooom- 
modate  himself  to  times  and  cxrcasions,  notwithstanding  all 
his  former  misgovemments,  his  recent  and  ample  reparatioB 
of  the  breadies  into  public  liberty,  would  have  enabled  Um, 
when  the  sword  was  diawn^  to  denitche  his  fiictioua  pariia* 
ment  But  when  his  servants  saw  him  governed  by  the 
queen,  they  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  they  should  iiave 
a  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  uxorious  monarch. 
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^  P.  496.  1. 16*  to  make  way  for  him,  rir  Anthony  Ashley 

r:      Cooper  had  been,  the  year  before,  removed  from  that  charge.] 
I  do  not  find  that  m  A.  A.  Cooper  had  occasioned  this  dis- 
•V       gnce  by  any  ill  conduct.    But  Ashbumham  was  a  court 
favourite,  who  afterwards  conducted  that  famous  night  ex- 
pedition from  Hamptim  court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
^  P.  497. 1. 14.  had  retired  with  haste  enough  towards  Exe* 

ter.]  i.  e.  instead  of  rising  from  before  Lyme,  he  run  away ; 
.  indeed  he  seemed  to  excel  in  nothing  but  plundering  the 
^         country. 

P.  498.  1.  24.  Wilmot,  without  ever  comrnurAcating  U 
imlh  the  kbigy  positioely  adoised.'\  lliat  is,  privately,  and 
before  he  proposed  it  in  council. 

P.  507. 1.  iSt.  his  heart  was  at  no  ease,  with  apprehen* 
sOon  of  the  terrible  fright  the  queen  uxmld  be  in, — His  ma- 
jesty resolved  thertfore,  with  aU  possible  expedition,  tojollow 
the  earl  qf  Essex."]  His  uxoriousness  here  occasioned,  by  ac- 
cidents, one  of  the  best  steps  the  king  ever  made  in  this  war. 
P.  510.  1.  8.  being  no  sooner  broken  than  they  rallied 
€igain.]  This  was  what  the  king'^s  horse  from  first  to  last 
were  so  far  from  being  brought  to  do,  that  when  victorious 
they  could  rarely  be  brought  in  order  to  charge  again,  not 
for  want  of  courage,  but  total  want  of  discipline. 

P.  611.  1.  7.  that  two  great  generab,]  These  two  great 
generals  ought  both  to  have  been  hanged,  and  where  any 
discipline  or  law  prevailed  would  have  been  so. 

P.  511.  1.  28.  having  marched,  or  run  above  ten  miles 
northward,  before  they  had  news  that  they  might  securely 
retwrn.]  llie  king  himself  performed  as  heroical  a  part  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury. 

P.  612.  1.  12.  But  neither  of  them  were  friends  to  such 
deliberation.]  In  this  the  prince  was  most  to  blame;  he 
was  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  sense,  whereas  the  other  was 
only  a  fantastical  virtuoso  on  horseback. 

P.  613.  L  25.  Nor  did  either  of  them  ever  think  ft  to 
make  any  particular  relation  qf  the  grounds  qf  their  proceed- 
ing.'] in  this  they  made  up  in  discretion,  what  they  wanted 

in  soldiery. 

aqS 
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inpoeirjf  o 
pretender 


both.  ^         '       "       '    .       ^    - 

P.  61T  1. 1.  He  loved  motwrcftj,  atf  to  Vhs  Ae  louild«liaQ 

and  support  of  his  own  greatness ;  and  the  chiircft,  fccj  He 

loved  taonarcky  and  the  chuirlh  it  seems,  just  ^  he  kJVed 

poetry  and  mwic ;  the  one  administered  to  his  pr«e,  abd 

the  other  to  his  vamty* 

P.  518.  1.  M.  He  liked  the  pomp  and  libBolute  aulfaonty 
of  a  general  wefl,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it,  he]  The 
noble  historian  is  in  nothing  tnoreexcsellent  than  m  aocount- 
ing  for  the  actions  of  men  by  their  characters,  so  justly  «id 
inimitably  drawn,  that  you  see  in  this  clear  mirror,  aa  in  a 
maglciatf s  glass,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

P.  619. 1. 16.  insomuch  as  he  sometimes  denied  admisgum 
to  the  chief  est  officers  of  the  army,  eoen  to  general  ISng  hkn^ 
self,  for  two  days  together.]  What  a  general !  was  he  likdy 
to  be  a  match  for  Cromwell,  who,  in  business,  would  adnajt 
a  common  soldier,  not  only  to  his  bedchamber,  but  to  his 

bed? 

P.  619.  1.  21.  From  the  beginning,  he  was  without  any 
reverence  or  regard  for  the  prwy-coMnciL]  This  agrees  very 
well  with  what  the  historian  tells  us  was  his  motive  for 
lotmg  monarchy. 

P.  6«0. 1.  6.  and  his  authority  overshadowed  by  the  «i- 
periarity  of  prince  Rupert.]  The  prince  was  indeed  every 
way  superior  to  him,  even  in  the  fine  arts,  to  which  the 
marquis  made  such  pretensions. 

P.  620. 1.  22.  with  any  cwU  and  gradous  oondesoenaons.] 
Count  Hamilton,  in  his  Memoirs  of  count  Grammont,  thus 
characterizes  the  prince.  ' 

P.  621.  1. 16.  and  had  exercised  the  hi^est  commands 
under  the  king  of  Sweden,  &c.]  What  a  dedenrion  from 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  I 

P.  622.  1.  6.  without  farther  inquiring  what  he  had 
omitted  to  do.]  These  were  good  Christians,  but  bad  poli- 
ticians. * 

P.  624.  1.2.  In  this  unexpected  strait,  upon  the  first  re- 
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ceptianiof  the  i|ew«,  he. resolved  to  return  beck,  (kc]  Hi* 

ilftcr^,thevparlie«gM!Pt.ca9imf«ui^4r>bad  factions  amongst 

themsdves;  and  it  was  no  wonder;  for,  as  they  had  no 

tl!loi|^ta.<oC  jQpt -xetuming  toiXheir  obedience  upon  terms 

n<4tiagreed  on»  they  would  be  naturally  jealous  of  one  an* 

c^eiv  and  4fioh,  <^k  .bis  own  peculiar  interest  ^  but  aa  soon 

as  iiaBimo^d  took  place,  which  it  did  the  year  following, 

the  new  commanders  acted  with  the  utmost  harmony ;  and 

tlvii^  w;aa/fts  /latuwl  i  toTf.jmyev  intending  .to  return  to  their 

obf diepoe,  they  had  but  one  common  interest,  which  was 

the^YCKTlbrow  of  monarchy.     A.nd  these  chose  Fairfax  for 

their  head,  who^  if  he  had  any  other  views  besides  the 

amusement  of  fighting,  was  so  exceeding  stupid,  that  they 

had  no  apprehension  that  he  should  ever  penetrate  into 

theirs. 

P.  624.  1.  penult,  and  the  earl  did  not  think  him  very 
kind  to  Asm.}  Roberts,  by  mere  superiority  of  parts,  got  the 
better  of  Essex'^s  wiser  resolution;  for  he  was  much  in- 
disposed to  Roberta,  and  wanted  neither  courage  nor  obsti- 
nate resolution  to  reject  the  advice  of  those  he  did  not  like. 
And  Roberts  did  not  use  any  of  the  insinuating  arts  (for  it 
was  not  in  his  nature)  to  bring  over  his  superior  to  his  di- 
rection. 

P,  5S8.  1.  15.  who  then  proposed  to  himself  to  make  his 
neplkew  prince  Rupert  general  of  the  army.']  If  this  was  not 
mere  nepotism,  it  shewed  the  king  had  no  true  judgment, 
but  was  struck  with  the  eclat  of  the  princess  actions;  which 
had  more  of  show  than  sohdity,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  thouf^  of  putting  a  mere  boy  at  the  head  of  armies 
fighting  iox  his  4rown. 

P.  5S8. 1.  22.  as  his  jealous  nature  had  much  qfsagadtjf 
in  it."]  A  very  fine  observation.  Sagadty  commonly  makes 
men  jealous;  but  here  it  is  supposed  the  jealousy  mi^t 
make  Wilmot  sagadous* 

P.  529«  1*  11*  were  quickly  represented,  in  their  ^U  mag- 
nitudef  to  the  king,  by  the  lord  Di^by.]  Characteristic  of 
the  famous  secretary* 
P.  £29. 1.  27.  when  he  was  indeed  generdliy  well  beloved^ 

Qq  4 


produced  a  /«(tte  ipi^rfWf-jiipfcicii  ijqti^l^^MpilitjH*  he« 
W  findit  wodiicadAg^;^,4efti  cywi, tbeiiwpwrityrflf- ^•*- 
liiif  the  officerB  tfa^  «rt¥ies  .p^iipfft  ^pTfJiOpfti  nho-b«rf.be«a 
arrested  for  higk  treason  at  the  head  of  tbe  Ijw^if  inlrheteas 
fl(y5t)«rg^  Ififfi^  W(WO*l*>M  tpwHe*,  and 

',  why  ii^er,p(iifiiHr  tjiJM^Mves. 

thiU^  an|0^i^  to  t^e^eo^wUBi^W)'^*^  l^^mived,  be  woold 
J^endfke  jcin^v  per'Sp^  (uid  pifafiwitp.Ji  The  two  best  oS- 
cera  of  the  preBbyteriaif.,  8^Iqp  jp  ,lb(;,}w^tiRiDeDt  ao-nee 
Wfre,  inthp^t^,9o^p«Aiw>ii,,E^a«ex.,aAd>F-^rfax;  and  at  tbe 
BBiti^  ume,  without  companaofi^ith^  twp^ivatest  Uockheada, 
wlich  ^urped,  ^^,cc>i,ira^  in|:^  olistiinacy,  and  tberebj 
made  them  greatly  promote  designs  which  they  woe  utoKt 

^.  549. 1. 9.  with  vWy  many  Udies^^ht^iwhen  not  pleatnl 
Vumfel^yktj^  ofiffl^;,jfroiin  bfing.,Jio,]  .Arinng  from  that 
disw^tipn'in  ti(;p'sej[,tof;9p^^  griefs,  and  to 

nii^p  t^m.tlje  cp^ta:^,  ^u^^^  qf  ,^lJiar  oooYoaatian, 
whereby  the  infection  of  them  soon  becomes  general. 

'1?/  ^'h  Vt-  -P^  Wi^Sya.w'W  JhWgbt  berueif  tbe  safer 
for,']b^'ng  uiul^  die  f^i^^.aqd.^arf  (^  ^  Roman  cstboii^ 
pf-CTai^wyA  tlte  ki^g.lq,fo^ftr.^^,(^Wg9  upon  tir  ArOmr 
Jjto^j^^t^ba  ^^,6^  q\  Se^j^i(tn4,kad  thefirtvae  tobe 
verg  much  eateemed,  where  he  was  mot  fawton  ;  and  verif  wmA 
ditUkedf  where  he  wat.]  A  scandalous  instance  aS  the  king's 
uxorious  l«mper.    After  this,  what  esteem  could  he  expect 
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ftom  liiB  tA&mUfm  'tMiitf'feur'df  \fui^t  would  his  enemies 

>ici».q9M)>ii4l5i'<k*'^giv»ii^lip  ib'^oAHkmjl^e  Taoe  of 

acted  U.]  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  at  the  stonn  of  S^^da, 
iiplim  H»  ISt^ki'^  «8ibtiIC;'t»% '  io!^ek;  Wd  bkliU  ^un. 
doQ  Uttilir  V''gim^^4iii^  m^ma^'^^MBii  ^liicli  '^ree  or 
iUur|fauftd«iM»<MM«>tiih^  W^  (ittte^^^^^  ;tleW 

Mriyl|iiqll&'8Jh>ViM'  I(^t!'ii^leg;'^d'H&r  bbldie^  jfiad  a  pom. 
aoon  iteikiit  aiMn^'tfiMisefVes,  thdfihe  ficti^ous  leg  was  of 
gMf  ipfOtettllf  ^ftt^B^  fibril  te^'fooW  love  of  it.  It  was 
w  ){»ui«ttdt  lif  Ay  itii^lirary-leg  dmt  CromwellV  soldiers 
IwndtbeglhHe. 

P.  Mfl;  L  M.'begimmg  Ks  tobr>«t  upon  hi$  wife.]  lUs 
exptessioii  of  contempt  was  well  deserved.  The  historian 
knew  nr  Ridilurd  GreenVil  and  his  actions  well.  He  has 
been  accused  of  prejui£ce  in  disfavour  of  this  man,  in  the 
long  account  of  his  conduct ;  but  ndther  the  historian'^s  na- 
ture, nor  his  regard  for  Greenvil^s  family,  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  deviate  from  truth,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  man 
engaged  with  him  in  the  same  cause. 

P.  509*  1.  19-  And  so  he  came,  after  so  many  years,  to 
be  again  possessed  of  all  that  estate:  which  wag  whai  he 
moet  set  Me  heart  upon,']  This  was  apparently  his  motive  for 
revolting. 

P.  570. 1.  8«  and  less  liable  to  fumes,  than  eome  at  his  fa- 
mily^ he]  Lord  IHgby. 

P.  578.  1.  6.  For  when  prince  Maurice  raised  his  si^;e 
fiom  Lyme.]  This  prince  Maurice  was  always  committing 
fimlts,  and  under  an  incapadty  oi  repairing  them.  This 
was  a  captal  one. 

P.  588. 1. 16.  It  was  now  too  late  to  hope  to  make  a  safe 
retieat  to  Oxford,  &c.]  This  is  taken  (as  is  most  of  the 
campaign)  from  Walker'^s  history  of  the  year.  Of  aU  lord 
Clarendon's  descriptions  of  battles,  the  most  intelligible  is 
that  of  the  battle  at  Edge-hill. 

F.  584. 1.  8.  which  was  not  weU  defended  by  the  officer 
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who'  was  mppmo^  I0  pm^  it  mA  h*rM-«Ml  Ibo^  ioe.] 

Thie  is  another  of  prinoe- Matifioe*«  eift>l«itftf    * «.     •    : 

P.  686.  1.18v  aiKl  in  thetr  r€4re«t»  uiHh  no  tcmtiderdbk 
AmMgey^aveihai  th^ ^ori ^Cli^eltmdfs horse faUiig  umtkr 
Mm,  he  v)a$  taken  prisonerJ]  By  th»  Hke  rettetU  imim»  10 
have  beeh  a  littk  precipitate.  '* 

P.  665.  I  88.  TAcy  oome  sblging  ^p9akm.]  'Slieae  ap- 
pear  to  be  of  the  number  of  Crom  weH^s  new-traiited  finatieai 
who  SH^ed  under  Manebeafeer. 

P,  686.  I  S6.  ihmghi  that  his  army  had  mgffered  aUbs  m 
aU  aiher  plocef.]  The  king  had  Newbury  in  posaeaaiflii. 
The  action  was  on  the  outade  the  town,  on  the  east,  the 
north,  and  the  west  sides.  What  hindered  the  king  fiom  in- 
forming himself  of  what  passed  on  the  east  side  ?  and  die 
night  afibrded  him  time  to  inquire.  Instead  of  this,  he  lao 
away  from  his  army  fifty  miles  without  stopping. 

P«  586.  1.  81.  \fthey  had  Jbumd  themsehes  in  a  condUien 
to  haoe  pursued  theirJortuneJ]  No  doubt,  if  they  had  found. 

P.  587. 1.  14.  and  receiving  intelligence  at  that  time  that 
prince  Rupert  was  come,  or  toouU  be  that  night  at  JBaihy 
that  he  might  make  no  stay  tlierCi  but  presientiy  be  able  to 
join  with  his  armyj  his  majesty  hmsdfy  with  the  priMCCy  and 
about  three  hundred  horse,]  He  softenns  what  he  can  this 
shameful  desertion  of  the  king^s,  when  his  army  stood  most 
in  need  of  his  presence.    Walker  tells  it  m(H«  op^ j.     But 
he  softens  it  even  to  an  excess  of  ridicule.     The  king  and 
prince  went  thither  to  tell  Rupert  they  wanted  him  to  come 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  army.    The  truth  was,  the  king 
wanted  to  get  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  enemy.     This 
was  the  most  ignominious  of  all  the  kingV  feats  in  arms,  in 
which  he  dishonoured  his  army,  who  bduived  bravdy,  as 
well  as  himself. 

P.  589. 1.  ^  which  ought  to  expiate  far  aU  his  transgres- 
monSy  and  preserve  his  memory  from  aU  unkind  reflectums.] 
I  do  not  see  the  justness  of  this  reflection.  A  rascal  swayed 
by  no  laws  of  honour,  and  perpetually  changing  sides,  as  his 
pride,  his  extravagance,  and  avarice  directed ;  and  because 
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he.  dbaiKM  to, jGill..wMyie  in  thoi  im^i^  mrsifi^  >ii^eit^  hpi  il)W 

chanced  to  be,  on-  iiQ.|)etter;>wliTes  tJbwi,tbo«e  above  pi^m 
tionedy  Juft  memory  is  to  be  sBcred«  Bwt  itfWtt8.iiH{(  the 
cause^^butttbe  motives  «f  eflfpamg  it  loa^ie  the  ma^y -9ie- 
mof^tattfikor.k^p.swei^t.       »  -    >   ..   . 

P.  690.  I.  S2.  t Aa^  so  he  mighi  march  .pa£k  to  N^W^Wlh 
at^L  difiex^ge  i^.oaitnon.aM  oarrioges.^  He  plainly  bad  no 
such  tfaQUgbra  wh^  he  puA  away  fixw.hia  ^nyiy. « 

P.  69S«  I.  9.  and  if  any  honour  hf^be^  M<  ^M  oiAer 
day^  There  w^.oo  honour  lost  the  other,  day,  hut  the 
king^s  personal  honour^and  that  was  ,lott  to  bo  great  a  de- 
g;ree  a»  hardly  to,  be  reqoYflred. 


1 


VOL,  V.  ... 

p.  1. 1. 1.  the  dd  general  was  set  aside,  and  prinise  Ru- 
pert put  into  the  commandy  whidi  toosino  popular  obofige.] 
It  was  unhappy  that  the^king^  who  had  brought. himself 
into  these  distresses  in  time  of  peaee^  by  goyemiog  unpop 
pular,  and  was  not  .to  retrieve  a  desperate  gam?  by  arms, 
should  act  wf^popularly^  u  e.  uiyustly  and  focdishly*     > 

P.  2. 1. 1.  in  which  he  lessened  his  own  dignity^]  For  the 
sake  of  Rupert  and  Maurice^        i  t 

P.  ^  1.  28.  Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises,  &fi.] 
These  two  similar  characters  incomparably  loentnisted.    . 

P.  3. 1. 17-  Of  all  his  qualifications,  dissimulation  was  his 
masterpiece.]  He  at  last  turned  monk.    . 

P.  9«  1.  2.  by  the  oimrd  in^utfition  of.  lus  miyest/s  £t^ 
vouring  the  Irish.]  It  might  be,  and'  I  think  ii  was  false. 
But  why  absurd  ?  He  was  absolutdy  governed  by  his  wife, 
who  was  a  bigotted  papist. 

P.  10. 1.  2S.  To  prevent  this  mischief,  Goring^&c.}  Ad- 
mirable ! 

P.  16.  L  7.  who  wore, the  most  populftrpreacher^*]  The 
spirit  of  liberty  now  awakened,  made  the  people  as  much 
hate  the  severity  of  the  presby terian  discipline,  (though  their 
ministers  first  awakened  it,)  as  they  had  hated  the  episcopal. 
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And  then  independent  preachers  dedaimed  now  as  ▼ioleodj 
against  the  presbyterian  tyranny,  as  the  presbytenans  bad 
against  theepsoopal. 

P.  S7.  1.  96.  for  which  Oliver  Cromwell  agnared  ihem  ht 
woi  very  equoL}  He  was  perfectly  equal  to  their  businai^ 
and  to  CramwelPf  own.  Cromwell  had  said  to  Bd&ewie^ 
the  Frendi  minister,  that  a  man  never  rises  so  highj  ae  tnfcn 
he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  going.  This  was  certainly 
Fairfaxes  case,  as  appears  by  his  own  Memoirs.  He  did  net 
knowy  from  first  to  last,  whdher  he  was  going. 

P.  80.  L  18.  which  his  majesty  {though  he  had  no  mad 
to  trust  others,  but  where  hbnse^was  present)  was  persuaded 
to  approve.]  This  shews  that  the  king  was  senaihle  his  ser- 
vants were  not  so  tenacious  of  his  schemes  of  government  ss 
he  himself  was. 

P.  SI.  L 16.  his  majesty  would  not  name  a  persoit.]  Ijoid 
Digby. 

P.  85. 1. 6.  And  so,  without  troubling  themsdves  fintfaer, 
they  gave  order  for  his  beheadsngJ]  The  ardibidiop  peti- 
tioned the  l<Mrds  that  the  sentence  mig^t  be  altered  from 
Amiging  to  AeAeodifig,  which  the  houses  agreed  to.  It  was 
a  mean  request,  not  made  so  much  to  judges  as  to  ewfiwiflf. 
But  here  the  ruling  passion  prevailed.  The  archlHshop*s 
kst  struggle  was  to  prevent  the  dignity  of  his  order  horn 
being  stained  by  an  ignominious  punishment. 

P.  44.  1.  penult  This  is  the  same  Looe^  who  some  years 
alter,  &&]  This  Love  was  a  presbyterian  minister,  and  here 
dmng  the  business  of  the  independents,  whom  he  most 
hated;  whidi  looks  as  if  he  had  been  duped  into  this  bhm^ 
deripg  conduct  by  somebody  wiser  than  himself. 

P.  £2.  1.  8.  Mr.  Cheynel^  one  who  had  beoi  fellow  of 
MerUm  odl^  in  Oxford.]  The  infionous  fanatic  who  teased 
Chillingworth  to  death,  by  the  most  villainous  insults,  under 
the  name  of  charity. 

P.  56.  1.  8.  tha;t  unthout  bishops  there  could  be  no  ordina- 
tion ofmumterSf  and  consequently  no  administratian  of  so- 
craments,  or  perfomuxnce  of  the  ministerial  fimciions.']  As  the 
king  unhapinly  mistook  this  for  gospel,  it  was  no  wonder 
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P.  56. 1.11.  his  ocnronation  oaih^  hyiASAl^'WBB'hdtM 

i^MUt^  th^  f>iM^ ;  dtid  he  afnd  the  pi!it>Ub,  irho  wete  'ibt 

''>.d6.U6.  and  the  B^eml^n  de  the  IdtOi  of  the  ehirdi,] 
tfUttdk'kmdg  irete  given  by  the  ptiUie,  and  by  liie  public 
ttii^t  b^  resumed.  '  "^    :      -^     '         -  ' 

P.  56. 1. 25.  whether  the  parBatnent  tioiiiihtsrf(mfci9  did 
lieHeve  that  the  goveniniefit  6P  the  churdi  by  bialibps  Was 
anlawfid,  fcc.]  However,  both  parties  oontetided,  the 
one  tor  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  the  other  for  the 
divine  right  of  presbytery;  and  this,  forty  years  after 
Hooker  had  demonstrated,  that  no  form  of  church  govern- 
ment wBBjure  dknno,  but  all  jure  humano*  Nobody  seemed 
to  have  remembered  this  but  the  marquis  of  Hertford.  See 
Whitlock's  Mem.  8d  edit.  p.  128. 

P.  58. 1. 12.  that  they  who  never  had  heard  nuih  thingg 
9oid  brforCf  nor  could  understand  in  so  Kttle  time  what  had 
been'  now  said.]  This  is  very  sophistical.  The  subject  of 
episcopal  and  presbyterian  government  had  been  largely 
canvassed  in  public  writings  by  the  most  learned  men  of 
both  parties  just  before  the  war  broke  out. 

P.  61. 1. 16.  But  in  this  particular,  he  who  wae  moit  reo- 
eonable  among  them,  thought  it  very  unreasonable  to  deny 
tbem  that  necessary  security ;  and  believed  it  could  proceed 
fiwn  nothing  else,  but  a  reeobition  to  take  the  highest  ven^ 
geance  upon  their  r^VionJ]  The  parliament  had  some  rea> 
son  to  think,  that  if  they  granted  the  king  the  mihtia,  (idiich 
certainly  was  his  right,)  that  they  should  lie  at  his  meicy ; 
they  had  much  more  reason  to  think,  that  whenever  they 
lay  at  his  mercy,  (how  much  soever  he  tied  himself  to  for- 
giveness by  treaties,)  that  he  would  take  his  revenge.  The 
king  had  Utile  reason  to  think,  that  if  he  shoidd  lie  at  theirs^ 
they  could  ever  exert  their  power  further  than  to  keep  his 
administration  within  the  bounds  of  law.  However,  he  de- 
nied with  a  better  grace  than  they  demanded,  because  he 
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refused  to  divest  himsetf  of  his  right,  and  th^j  demaiided  to 
be  invested  in  what  they  had  no  right  to. 

P.  Bf.  I.  d.  how  the  king  had  tK)lufilaf%  committed  dip 
oairying  on  that  war,  &c.]  See  what  is  remarked  oonoera- 
ing  this  matter  in  the  first  volume  of  the  History. 

P.  66. 1.  22.  The  mne  first  days  u>ere  now  npeitt  upon  At 
three  great  headSy  &c.]  The  king^s  commis^oners  had  evi- 
dently the  better  of  the  argument  on  every  one  of  the  lArvr 
great  heads.  They  had  an  establishment  in  favour  of  epi- 
scopacy—a  right  in  support  of  the  militia — and  a  reasonable 
sttxte  poUcy  in  favour  of  what  was  done  concerning  the 
cessation. 

P.  73. 1.  25.   The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Saheburj 
so  totally  without  credit,  &c.]    An  admirable  picture  of 
these  two  lords. 

P.  81 . 1.  penult.  Thus  ended  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  &e.] 
All  this  true.  But  we  are  told  from  good  hands,  that  the 
king  would  have  made  more  satisfactory  concessions,  but 
that  at  this  instant  of  time  he  had  recdved  a  letter  from 
Montrose,  that  he  had  subdued  all  Scotland,  which  was  on 
the  matter  true.  But  so  wayward  was  the  poor  king^s  fate, 
that  Ins  good  as  well  as  his  ill  successes  brought  him  but 
nearer' to  ruin. 

P.  82. 1,  penult,  that  if  he  Hmse^  were  deadj  the  parSa- 
ment  stood  dissolved  ;  so  that  there  toould  be  an  end  to  (kar 
gooemment.']  After  what  the  parliament  had  already  done, 
nothing  was  ever  weaker  than  this  imagination  of  the  poor 
king^s,  that  because  by  the  constitution  a  parliament  is  dis- 
solved on  the  king^s  death,  that  therefore  this  parliament  in 
such  a  case  would  dissolve  themsdv^. 

P.  121. 1. 7.  that  the  immedkite  hand  qfAhnighiy  God,&c] 
Perhaps  this  was  as  weak  a  remark  as  the  historian  ever 
made,  certainly  unworthy  of  him.  These  men  did  not  act 
more  against  conscience  in  siding  with  parliament  against 
the  king  than  many'  others ;  they  were  not  distinguished 
fbr  their  violence  in  opposition,  and  they  returned  to  their 
obedience  sooner ;  and  yet  these  are  picked  out  for  the  ob- 
jects of  divine  vengeance.    The  tower' fell  upon  them,  yet 
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I      certainlj  thej  were  not  siimers  above  the  rest  of  the  Gafi- 
Iceans. 

P.  127*  1.  ult.  as  shall  seem  to  call  both  his  tvisdom  and  his 
sieadkie^  into  question.]  This  is  fairly  saying,  and  like 
an  honest  man,  that  the  king  wanted  both;  which  was 
indeed  the  case  throughout  his  whole  reign,  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

P.  128.  1.  16.  than  shew  how  they  proceedy  feci  Pro- 
ceeded. 

P.  128. 1 17.  not  totally  abandoned,  &c.]    Now. 

P.  129. 1. 27.  and  for  his  vindication.]  This  does  not  at 
all  clash  with  what  he  had  said  in  the  foregoing  page,  con- 
cerning the  f^edse  rule  of  integrity^  which  he  professes  to 
observe.  For  though  the  end  of  history,  in  general,  be  for 
the  information  of  posterity,  yet  the  honest  purposes  of  any 
particular  historian  may  be  the  vindication  of  what  he  thinks 
to  be  an  injured  character. 

P,  188. 1.  4.  where  his  horse  committed  the  same  horrid 
outrages.']  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  court  colonels, 
who  had  entered  into  a  design  before  the  war  to  bring  up 
the  ncHthem  army  (raised  against  the  Scots)  to  overawe 
the  parliament,  were  the  very  officers,  raised  to  high  com- 
mands in  the  king^s  armies  during  the  war,  who  did  the 
king  more  mischief  than  all  his  enemies,  by  their  villainous 
licence  and  debaucheries. 

P.  189.  L  7.  was,  by  special  order^  recalled  to  Bristol, 

but  the  lord  Hopton  was  likewise  field-marshal  of  the  west.] 
Intimating,  that  the  king  favoured  this  old  abandoned  cour- 
tier against  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous  general  in  his 
service. 

P.  155. 1. 17.  a  very  negligent  and  disdainjul  mention  of 
the  person  of  the  king.]  As  governed  by  this  wife. 

P.  172. 1.  4.  Hereupon,  he  did  no  less  desire  that  Goring 
should  return  again  into  the  west,  &c.]  This  single  intrigue 
ruined  the  king  irretrievably,  by  dividing  this  small  army. 
.  P.  174. 1. 10.  if  he  had  been  bom  to  serve  his  country.] 
Indeed  he  always  carried  a  fatality  along  with  him  to  the 
disservice  of  the  king. 
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P,  174. 1. 18.  enrichiiig  the  lioentkms  governor  tbereof.] 
Sir  H.  Bard. 

P,  174. 1. 80.  and  took  hii  leaoe  qfii^  m  UHmUrnhf 
the  noble  Btrueture.]   Walker  says  it  waa  burned  bj 
Ruperi*B  command,  which  is  by  much  the  most  likd|y. 

P.  178. 1. 16.  tohen  the  evil  germs  qf  the  kingdam  m  a 
momeni  ih^fied  the  whole  scene.]  The  terrible  disaster  «C 
Naaeby,  as  terribly  and  sublimely  announced. 

P.  179. 1.  SI.  The  number  of  the  king's  foot  which 
nudned,  did  not  amount  to  above  three  tlwueeand  fioe 
dred.'l  Hiere  must  be  some  mistake  here.  The  smaUnesa  of 
the  number  of  foot  is  incredible  in  itself.  Beades,  Whitlock 
says,  that  the  parliament  took  4,500  of  the  king's  foot  pri- 
soners at  Naseby. 

P.  185. 1,  SO.  That  di^^ff-enc^  was  observed  all  along,  i& 
the  discipline  of  the  king'*s  troops.]  That  is,  the  king'ii 
troops  were  imdifdplmed,  and  those  of  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
fax dbdpltncd;  for  nothing  but  that  could  make  the  dif- 
ference, where  the  cowage  was  equal.  But  the  diffisrenoe  of 
the  generals  too  must  be  taken  into  the  account  Rupert  had 
no  genius  for  war,  otherwise  he  could  never  have  repeated 
the  same  fault  twice,  at  EdgeJMy  MareUm  Moor,  and  now 
again  at  Naseby.  His  only  military  quahty  was  courage ; 
and  in  this  he  was  equalled  by  Fairfax  and  Oiomwdl,  wlio 
had  other  eminent  qualities  of  service  besides. 

P.  186. 1. 24.  when  the  king  and  the  kingdom  were  loat 
•in  it]  A  sentiment  dictated  by  a  generous  despmr,  and  aa 
nobly  expressed. 

P.  187*  L  4.  and  then  went  to  Herefdxd,  with  some  cii#- 
jcmted  imagination.']  He  would  not  say  they  had  any  rea- 
son; it  was  only  an  tmagtnatioii;  and  even  that  he  thought 
too  good  a  name  for  their  motive  of  going  to  Hereferd^ 
and  therefore  calls  that  imagination  a  difjoinied  one. 

P.  187. 1. 15.  Nothing  con  be  here  more  wondered  crt, 
than  that  the  king  should  amuse  himsdf  about  forming  a 
new  army,  &c]  Nothing  ibdeed  could  be  more  wondered  at, 
than  this  conduct  in  an  able  monarch ;  but  it  did  not  dis- 
grace any  of  this  king'^s  former  conduct. 
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Pi  19s.  1. 16.  at  a  time  when  he  used  to  mention  ike  per^ 
son  qf  the  kir^  wUh  great  contempt.]  It  is  ca*tain  that  the 
hiog^for  his  uxoriousness,  was  held  in  great  contempt  bj 
the  moie  licentious  part  of  the  court,  and  in  great  pity  by 
the  more  sober  part. 

P.  194. 1. 19.  whereof,  he  said,  prince,  Bupert  had  told 
him,  that  some  thought  him  not  a  man  fit  to  be  trusted.] 
This  was  a  very  paltroon  trick  of  his  highness. 

Pk  900. 1. 8.  by  the  intoJerable  pride  qf  mcorrtgiUe  fac^ 
ikm.]  Their  ambition  for  command  was  neither  to  s^-ve 
the  common  cause,  nor  to  acquire  glory  by  success  in  arms, 
but  merely  to  empower  them  to  plunder  the  country,  and 
to  waste  the  spoils  in  luxury  and  riot.     . 

P.  200.  1.  SI.  and  that  it  would  prove  of  ill  conse- 
quence, and  beget  a  mutiny,  if  they  should  Heceive  a  weekly 
pay,  when  none  of  the  rest  did,  nor  any  army  the  Jtmg  had 
ffi  England]  Was  it  posable  under  this  singular  circum- 
stance, while  the  parliament  forces  received  pay,  and  were 
under  discipline,  there  could  be  any  other  issue  of  the  war  ? 

P.  £10.  L  18.  invdi^ng  likewise  in  an  unpatddnabk  du 
alect  agamgt  the  person  of  the  Ung.J  We  oft  meet  with  ac- 
counts of  this  licence  in  the  king^s  courtiers  and  generals  in 
traducing  the  person  of  the  king;  the  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  of  this  hcence  would  have  been  curious. 

P.  £90.  1.  £4  and  it  was  eafceedinghf  uxmdered  at,  that 
when  he  saw  in  what  condition  he  was,  &c.]  This  is  cer- 
toiidy  to  be  understood  as  a  severe  condemnation  of  Ru- 
pert'^s  conduct,  and  I  think  a  just  one. 

P.  £££.  1.  8.  T%e  king  stayed  at  Bc^kmdj  &c:]  Walker 
has  here  a  remarkable  passage ;'  **  His  majesty  went  to  Rag- 
^<  land-castle,  and  there  stayed  three  weeks ;  and,  as  if  the 
^*  geritts  of  that  place  hild  con^ired  with  our  fates,  we 
^*  were  there  aU  bdied  asleep  with  sports  and  entertain^ 
*^  mentS)  as  tfno  crown  had  been  at  stake,  or  in  dsakger  to 
**  be  lost,  tiU  the  marchmg  of  Fairfax  awaken^  us,'^  Sec. 
p.  18£. 

P.  ££S.  1.  6.  Her«  again  the  unkqppy  discord  in  the  e&urt 
raised  new  obstructions.]    His  reverence  for  the  king  and 

VOL.  vn.  *  r 
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court  has  deprived  us  of  the  most  curious  part  of  lus  his- 
tory ;  a  detidled  account  of  these  court  intrigues,  wbidi  he 
studious  avoids  on  all  occasions,  even  there  where  he  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  fatal  effects  of  them. 

P.  S23. 1.  28.  which  would  have  put  him  in  a  pcaiurt 
much  better  than  l^e  was  ever  afterwards.]  The  court  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  dementated.  There  was  now  no 
other  reasonable  measure  to  be  taken,  than  for  tbe  king  to 
make  his  last  stand  in  tl|^  west 

P.  224. 1.  ult.  and  too  many  of  them  were  weary  of  ddng 
thar  duty,  or  so  much  ashamed  of  not  having  done  it.]  There 
were  very  few  of  the  king'^s  generals  throughout  the  war  that 
ever  did  their  duty. 

P.  228. 1.  6.  So  thatf  imtead  qf  providing  men  to  march 
with  the  fcing,  they  provided  a  long  Ust  qf  grievances  ;  from 
aU  which  they  desired  to  be  relieved  before  they  would  appiy 
themselves  towards  the  relirf  qf  Hertford.']  By  this  we  see, 
that  redress  qf  grievances  before  aid  afforded^  was  not  the 
temper  of  this  or  that  assembly,  of  this  or  that  party,  or 
faction,  but  the  natural  English  spirit  under  oppression. 

P..  228. 1.  28.  and  he  was  of  too  impetuous  a  nature,  to 
submit  to  any  thing  for  conscience,  or  discretiaa^  or  duty.^ 
On  every  other  occasion  than  resistance  of  oppression  from 
the  sovereign,  the  noble  historian  would  have  qualified  these 
honest  Welchmen'^s  call  for  redress,  by  a  nobler  e^thet  than 
sturdily,  and  said  steadily. 

P.  280. 1.  ?•  Here  the  king,  after  all  his  endeavours  were 
rendered  fruitless.]  Endeavours  to  come  to  no  resolution, 
till  there  was  no  choice  left. 

P.  242. 1. 6.  ateording  to  appointment,  the  person  he  had 
desired  went  to  him.]    Sir  Edward  Hyde  himself. 

P.  246. 1.  penult  Whether  the  wonted  irresobUion  of 
those  about  the  king,  or  the  imagination,  upon  this  re- 
port, be.]  This  is  chiefly  to  be  charged  on  lord  Digby ; 
for  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  occasioned  his  trresolu- 
tion. 

P.  247. 1. 16.  within  three  days,  there  was  an  appear- 
ance offoJi  three  thousand  foot.']    The  royal  resources,  even 
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after  the  loss  at  Naseby,  were  so  many  and  powerful^  that 
there  only  wanted  a  great  king,  who  could  be  his  own  gene- 
ral, to  retrieve  the  game ;  such  a  one  as  CharWs  father-in- 
law,  Henry  IV. 

P.  260. 1.  ^  and  his  majesty  was  received  with  soJuUjcy 
into  the  cUy  qf'  Hereford^  that  he  sUpped  the  opportunity  he 
then  had  of  discommoding  at  least,  if  not  ruining  the  Scot- 
tish army.]  i.  e.  the  king  suffered  himself  to  be  amused 
with  the  pageantry  of  a  rejoicing  fr»m  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  Hereford,  when  he  should  have  been  piu^uing  the 
disheartened  Scotch  army. 

P.  250. 1.  22.  But  the  hir^s  heart  was  now  so  whoUy  set 
upon  the  reUef  of  Bristol]  As  if  those  two  things  interfered, 
but  something  was  to  be  said  to  cover  the  king^s  ill  con- 
duct. 

P.  251.  1.  6.  about  JB^rfcfey-castle  on  Gloucestershire 
side.]    His  original  says  BeadUy^  which  I  believe  is  right. 

P.  251. 1. 28.  which,  considering  the  unspeakableitidu^ence 
his  majesty  had  ever  shewed  towards  that  prince.]  Was 
this  a  proper  treatment  of  a  licentious  soldier  of  fortune, 
whose  service  he  accepted  in  a  war  with  his  parliam^it,  where 
each  party  was  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  by 
the  exactest  discipline?  on  such  occasion  no  indu^ence 
should  have  been  given  to  the  licentious  temper  of  an  inso- 
lent young  prince. 

P.  259*  1*  2.  when  his  mother  is  to  have  the  sole  care  of 
Um.]  The  uxorious  monarch  had  apparently  promised 
this  to  his  wife.  So  the  reasons  of  the  counsellors  went  for 
nothing. 

P.  266. 1.  4.  what  you  desire  in  your  letter,  on  the  22d 
of  May,  shall  be  observed.]  A  couple  of  predous  generals, 
who,  when  they  had,  by  their  ill  conduct,  drove  their  master 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  instead  of  joining  all  their  en- 
deavours to  bring  him  safely  off,  were  caballing  together  to 
support  one  another^s  power  to  the  destruction  of  their  mas- 
ter's small  remaining  hopes. 

P.  279. 1.  24.  as  an  argument  against  liis  majesty'^s  sin- 
cere intentions — would  take  themselves  to  be  highly  dis* 
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obliged  by  that  act ;  and  they  tvould  loie  all  caifidmce  m 
their  Jutwre  couttfeb.]  The  historiaii  judges  ri^t,  that  both 
the  king^B  friendfl  and  enemies  would  have  judged  this  to  be 
disingenuous  dealing;  and  if,  as  he  observes,  the  king's 
eofincti  would  thereby  lose  all  confidence  in  the  king,  (for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  jargon  qf  the  council  losing  all 
con^dence  in  their  Juture  counselsj)  what  must  the  parlia- 
ment do? 

P.  287. 1.  29.  and  wm  generally  believed  to  be  the  sole 
omue  cfreoMng  the  prince's  commtsmii.]  Had  he  done  this 
after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  had  done  the  kii^ 
much  senrioe. 

P.  894. 1. 7.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  extraordinary 
accident  of  the  flying  of  his  own  troops,  because  the  enemy 
fled,']  This  expression  shews  the  historian^s  contempt  of 
these  trocqis,  which,  by  being  so  oft  beat,  routed  at  Nasdiy, 
frightened  by  Lesley^'s  horse,  and  dispersed  by  Points, 
eame  at  length  not  to  know  their  friends  from  their  enemies. 

P.  294. 1. 18.  The  temper  and  composMon  qfhis  mind  was 
so  admirable.]  A  very  polite  periphrasis  for  complacency  in 
his  excessive  vanity. 

P«  800. 1. 22.  and  went  to  WyverUm.]  Bynenton,  or  Wat- 
ton. 

P.  801. 1.  28.  that  he  should  not  acquaint  the  proioes,  or 
any  of  their  company  with  it.]  Walker  gives  the  reason,  that 
as  they  had  acted  so  undutifiilly,  they  should  have  no  share 
in  the  honour  of  the  service. 

P.  806. 1. 8.  with  persons  of  entire  devotion  to  him,  and 
of  steady  judgments.]    Hinting  at  lord  Digby^s. 

P.  805. 1.  26.  besides,  whoever  was  fit  to  undertake  so 
great  a  trust  and  charge,  would  be  very  hardly  entreated 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  a  dissobttey  undisciplined^ 
ttficfeed,  beaten  army.]  Insinuating  in  this  high  wrote  pic- 
ture, that  both  heaven  and  earth  had  concurred  to  their  de- 
struction. 

P.  806. 1. 15.  horse  whom  only  their  friends  feared,  and 
their  enemies  laughed  at ;  being  only  terrible  in  plunder ,  and 
resolute  in  runnir^  away.]    See  page  805. 
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P.  818.  1.  penult,  of  which  so  near  advance  of  the  enemy 
he  had  not  known  but  by  a  lieutenant,  who  was  occi- 
deniaUy  plundering  in  those  parts,  and  fell  amongst  them.] 
A.  £ne  picture  of  these  dissolute  undisciplined  troops,  that 
all  their  outguards,  even  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
y^rere  their  straggling  plunderers. 

P.  815.  I.  penult  The  enemy  advanced  to  Stratton,  and 
so  to  Launceston ;  where  Mr,  EdgeconA,  &c.]  They  have 
been  nothing  but  borough-jobbers  ever  since. 

P.  818.  1.  SS.  who  swore  they  met  him  at  Uxbridge.] 
fhis  was  a  cavalier  oath ;  for  they  swore  with  the  same  ill 
laith  they  fought. 

P.  848.  1.  96.  from  those  who  pretended  to  erect  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,']  This  seems  to  allude  to  a  vote 
which  at  this  time  passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
which  Whitlock  relates  in  these  words ;  ^*  The  house  being 
**  informed  that  an  intended  petition  for  establishing  pres- 
**  bytery  as  the  discipline  of  Jesus  Christy  they  voted  it  to  be 
^*  scandalous,"  Independency  at  this  time  be^nning  to  get 
the  upper  hand  in  the  house  of  commons. 

P.  845.  1.  IS.  the  general  only  excepted;  who  thought 
himself  a  presbyterian,]  His  best  reason  for  thinking  so  was 
because  his  wife  was  one. 

P.  847.  1.  24.  But  it  was  made  known  to  her,  that  her 
presence  woM  not  be  acceptable  in  France.]  Richelieu  was 
not  mistaken  in  believing  the  daughter  full  as  vicious,  in- 
triguing, and  ambitious  of  rule  as  the  mother. 

P.  846. 1.  M,  And  how  great  things  soever  this  last  min- 
ister performed  for  the  service  of  that  crown.]  The  civil 
war  of  the  Frond  is  no  contradiction  to  this  truth ;  for  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  nation  to  subjection  was  the  true 
cause  why  such  men  as  the  coadjutoif,  the  prince  of  Cond^, 
and  Turenne,  could  do  so  little,  when  they  took  arms 
agcunst  the  court. 

P.  849.  L  penult,  and  might  hereafter  make  himself  ar- 
biter of  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns.]  Mazarine  might 
reasonably  suspect  this,  if  Bolingbroke^s  anecdote  may  be 
depended  on,  who  says,  that  Charles  I.  before  the  troubles, 
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was  sensible  that  the  balance  of  power  between  France  and 
Spain  was  changing  apace;  and  therefore  when  he  fbimd 
that  Richelieu  had  some  designs  on  Flanders,  he  sent  lum 
word,  that  if  the  French  perdsted  in  that  attempt,  he  irould 
come  over  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  oppose  iL 

P.  854.  1.  30.  that  they  would  nerer  inast  upon  the  sei- 
tUng  any  other  gooemment  than- was  at  tliat  time  practised  m 
London,]  This,  as  the  great  historian  observes,  is  a  Tery 
memorable  drcumstance,  and  shews  how  much  the  presby- 
terians  were  answerable  for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tion. All  the  difference  between  them  and  the  independents 
being  only  this,  that  they  were  indeed  for  having  a  pageant 
of  a  king,  but  the  other  went  to  the  abolition  of  the  very 
name. 

P.  869.  1.  18.  The  two  lords  found  the  queen  mmch  trout- 
bled,]  This  was  no  maternal  affection,  as  appeared  from  aU 
her  conduct  with  regard  to  her  son,  but  her  impatience  to 
be  in  busness,  and  have  her  son  to  govern,  as  she  had  go- 
verned her  husband. 

P.  871.  1.  4.  He  was  a  person  of  so  rare  a  composition 
by  nature  and  by  art,  &c]  This  stroke  of  Digby'^s  character 
very  finely  touched.  And  indeed  his  great  genius  in  draw- 
ing characters  is  never  more  happily  exerted  than  whea  lord 
Digby  conies  cross  his  pen.  And  the  exquiate  and  natural 
touches  of  this  kind,  is  more  than  a  thousand  argum^its  of 
his  being  superior  in  all  senses  to  this  his  cajntal  enemy. 
For  had  resentment  and  revenge  directed  his  pen,  he  never 
would,  indeed  he  never  could,  have  g^ven  us  a  picture  of 
this  very  extraordinary  nobleman. 

P.  87S.  1.  8.  resohingj  that,  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
reason.]  Used  in  the  sense  of  earlier  writers,  for  bdng  as- 
sured. 

P.  375.  1.  7.  He  had  no  sooner  discharged  himself  of  this 
imagination,]  Finely  expressed. 

P.  879.  1.  8.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  Jersey,  the  lord 
Digby  used  all  the  means  he  could  to  persuade  hisfiieadj 
&c.]  This  was  sir  Edward  Hyde  himself. 

P.  880.  1.  8.  His  fnend,  who  in  truth  loved  him  very 
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r,  &c.]  This  whole  episode  of  lord  Digby^s  adveii- 
ttires  from  Dublin  to  Paris  is  incomparably  told. 

P.  883.  1.  14.  But  as  it  is  no  unusual  hardheartedneis  in 
sueh  chief  ministers,  to  sacrifice  such  instruments,  how  in- 
nocent soever,  to  their  own  dark  purposes^  be]  This  noble 
liistorian,  whose  virtue  and  integrity  caused  him  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  most  hardhearted  monarch  that  ever  was, 
yet  had  such  a  veneration  for  courts,  as  made  him  qualify 
ervery  species  of  viHainy  there  (as  may  be  seen  throughout 
this  History)  by  the  softest  terms.     So  here  he  calls  a  trea- 
chery, which  none  but  the  devil,  or  those  instructed  by 
him,  would  commit,  by  the  sqft  name  of  hardheartedness. 
However,  he  g^ves  the  devil  his  due,  when  he^  supposes  it 
done  for  some  dark  purposes^  worthy  of  that  inspiration. 

P.  885.  L  10.  but  as  to  any  other  concessions  which 
mi^t  satisfy  their  ambition  or  their  prqfit,  which  were  al- 
ways powerful  and  irresistible  speUs  upon  that  party.]  So 
says  Milton,  in  his  character  of  the  presbyterian  faction,  in 
his  History  of  England. 

P.  887.  I.  12.  when  there  evidently  appeared  to  be  the 
most  hostile  jealousy  between  the  ind^)endent  army  and 
them.]  Ready  to  go  to  blows,  which  they  did  soon  after. 

P.  887*  1*  19.  I  do  promise  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
queen  regent,  &c.]  This  is  in  the  style  of  a  state,  which  had 
for  many  ages  assumed  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion from  the  injuries  of  England.  Under  this  title  the 
king  was  willing  to  accept  their  guarantee.  So  low  was 
this  unhappy  monarch  reduced  in  honour  and  power. 

P.  890.  1.  21.  that  they  could  not  gioe  their  consent  that 
the  marquis  qfMountrose  should  go  ambassador  into  France.] 
This  denial  was  on  account  of  that  relationship  the  Scotch 
nation  bore  to  the  French,  mentioned  above. 

P.  392.  1.  penult.  The  governors  then,  when  there  was 
no  visible  and  apparent  hope  of  being  relieved,  &c.]  This 
seems  much  for  the  honour  of  the  parliament  commanders,, 
as  if  they  esteoned  bravery  in  their  enemies,  whidi  was  in^ 
deed  natural  to  brave  men. 
P.  898. 1.  21.  but  those  officers  toould  submit  to  no  such 
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engagemef^s.]  It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  their  trust  i 
and  that  the  king  should  be  willing  to  take  the  words  of 
those  who  did  so,  is  indeed  surprising.  This,  and  the  liis- 
torian'^s  concealing  their  names,  shew  that  this  was  aome 
intrigue  begun  between  those  parliament  commanders  and 
some  of  the  kii^^s  beddnanber  counseUors :  and  fiNun  in- 
trigues of  thifi  kind  much  mischief  afterwards  proceeded* 

P.  998.  1.  aa.  whick  9^  he  did  not  trust  so  far  as  to  give 
them  notice  of  his  joiuney.]  Thb  half  trust  was  certainly 
impolitic.  It  gave  the  Scots  army  a  pretence  to  break  their 
engagement,  as  the  king  had  not  performed  his,  by  meet* 
ing  Uieir  horse,  which  had  he  done;,  no  impudence  or  pa^ 
tidy  would  have  enabled  them  to  send  thar  express  to 
Westminster. 

P.  890*  1.  ftl.  Montrevil  was  ill  looked  upon,  as  the  man 
who  had  brought  iM$  inamvemenee  vpou  themJ]  A  mc»e  ex* 
ecrable  crew  of  banditti  never  assumed  the  honourable 
of  an  army,  with  whom  honour  and  good  faith  went  fer 
thing. 

P.  407.  1.  ^.  and  as  much  condemned  them,  as  the  par- 
liament.] The  Soots. 

P.  408*  1.  80l    Then   they  employed  their  Alexander 
Henderson,  and  their  other  clei«gy,  to  persuade  the  king 
to  consent  to  the  extirpation  i^epiecopacy  m  Englandj  ae  he 
had  in  Scotlamd-^Buit  the  king  was  too  censdemtious  to  bus^ 
his  peace  a$  so  pr^ne  and  sacrilegious  a  price  ae  was  de- 
manded.'] Had  the  king  acknowledged  the  sin  of  the  esstir-^ 
paiUm  of  episcopacy  m  Scotland,  he  might  well  plead  eon* 
science  i^akist  the  repetition  of  the  crime ;  but,  while  he 
thought  he  aeted  innocently  in  the  change  of  ehuieh  go- 
vemment  in  Scotland,  why  he  should  imagine  it  a  sin  to  do 
the  same  in  England,  is  to  me  incompieh^MiUe.     Had  he 
thought  the  change  impdiitie,  as  unfiriaidly  to  monarchy, 
he  had  reason  enough  in  the  refusal.     Peihaps  tins  was  at 
the  bottom,  and  he  only  chose  to  cover  plain  poli<r|r  by 
more  refined,  and  so,  by  Imngbig  religiott  iato  the  quarrel, 
strengthen  his  state  views.     If  this  was  his  end,  he  not  only 
failed  in  his  purpose,  but,  in  exchange  fW  the  solid  r^uta> 
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lion  of  an  able  monarch,  got  only  the  disputed  character  <rf 
S€tncHty  with  his  friends,  and  bigotry  with  his  enemies^ 

P.  411.  1.  6.  Upon  which,  the  queen,  who  was  never  ad- 
tmed  by  those  who  either  understood  or  valued  his  true  m- 
terestf  consulted  with  those  about  her.]  This  is  one  of  the  se- 
verest things  he  has  permitted  himself  to  say  of  this  wicked 
ivoman. 

P.  411.  1.  11.  who  knew  the  person  well  enough  under 
another  character  than  was  like  to  give  him  much  credit, 
&c.]  A  poet  and  a  debauchee. 

P.  41S.  1. 11.  the  chanoell<»r  was  an  honest  man,  and 
MTould  never  desert  him,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the  church.] 
rrhis  desertion  of  the  prince  was  the  beginning  of  those  im- 
mense services  he  did  him  when  king,  too  great  to  be  re- 
paid any  otherwise  than  by  his  destruction. 

P.  418.  1.  1.  so  all  the  professions  which  had  been  made 
of  respect  and  tenderness  towards  the  prince  of  Wales,  when 
his  person  should  once  appear  in  France,  were  as  unworthUy 
disappointed,]  He  means  as  ill  discharged ;  the  author  has 
here  expressed  himself  very  inaccurately  and  improperly. 

P.  4^.  1.  S.  which,  they  said,  was  to  restrain  the  Sjnrit.] 
This  they  called  liberty  of  proplwsytng.  The  excellent  Jer. 
Taylor  took  advantage  of  this  phrase  to  make  it  the  title  of 
one  of  the  finest  books  written  in  defence  of  religious  liberty 
and  toleration. 

P.  4S0.  1.  28.  and  were  called  by  a  new  name  fanatics,] 
The  thing  was  new,  and  therrfore  it  could  not  but  be  that 
they  should  have  a  new  name. 

P.  44^.  1.  9.  but  it  uxis  yielded  to.]  This  was  not  so  much 
to  cajole  the  kii^,  though  there  was  something  too  in  that, 
as  to  appear  consistent  in  their  great  principle  of  liberty  qf 
conscience, 

P.  445v  1.  8.  The  king  was  in  great  doubt  how  to  carry 
himself ;— ^Fairfax  had  been  with  him,  and  kissed  his  hand, 
and  made  such  prqfessions  as  he  could  weU  utter;  which  was 
mth  no  odvonlagfe  in  the  ddioery,]  They  were  equally  averse 
to  restore  Uie  king  to  his  rights,  with  this  difference,  the 
piedbyterians  had  an  unconquerable  avernon  to  epsoopaoy^ 
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and  the  independents  to  monarchy.  The  king,  who  thought 
episcopacy  and  monarchy  must  stand  or  fall  together,  was 
resolved  to  preserve  both,  or  peiish  in  the  attempt ;  and  he 
poscdbly  might  have  preserved  both,  had  his  abilities  been 
equal  to  his  good-will.  .   . 

P.  446.  1.  ^.  and  having  a  ftiend  in  that  court  that  go^ 
vemed.]  Jermyn. 

P.  447.  1.  SI*  i^  had  foretold  all  that  toas  since  came  to 
pasSy — ^for  he  that  loved  him  best,  tvas  very  wUHng  to  be 
without  him,']  Jermyn. 

P.  448. 1.  18.  bcang  in  truth  of  several  parties  and  pur^ 
posesJ]  Berkley  was  of  the  queen^s  faction ;  Ashbumham  of 
the  king^s. 

P.  4A9,  1.  6.  and  thou^  he  had  some  ordinary  craft  in 
insinuating, — and  a  free  speaker  of  what  he  tmogtned.]  i.  e. 
what  every  body  gets  at  court. 

P.  458.  1.  24.  and  they  had  absolutely  rqfused  to  gralify 
the  Jang  in  that  particular.]  Merciless  tyrants. 

P.  454.  1. 11.  where  the  pred^terian  sjnrit  had  power  to 
deny  it.]  The  worst  spirit  on  this  side  h 

P.  455. 1. 18.  an  expedient,  which,  they  had  observed,  by 
the  conduct  of  those  very  men  against  whom  they  meant  to 
apply  it,  had  brought  to  pass  all  that  they  desired.]  An  ex- 
pedient, by  the  conduct  of  which,  they  had  observed  those 
very  men  (against  whom  they  meant  to  apply  it)  had 
brought  to  pass  all  that  they  desired. 

P.  466.  1.  6.  and  they  had  too  much  modesty  to  think 
they  could  do  amiss.]  The  speakers. 

P.  466.  1.  ^.  the  army  bdng  in  truth  under  so  excellent 
discipUnCy  that  nobody  could  complain  of  any  damage  sus- 
tained by  thenij  or  any  provocation  by  word  or  deedJ]  Such 
an  army  must  needs  subdue  both  friends  and  enemies. 

P.  476.  1.  26.  out  of  which  memorials.]  The  diief  of 
which  was  sir  Edward  Walker^  of  the  campaigns  of  1644.5, 
since  published. 

P.  479.  1.  5.  Here  the  foundation  of  that  engagement  was 
laid.]  If  those  who  at  this  time  governed  the  anny  had  any 
real  intention  of  restoring  the  king,  they  certainly  were  di- 
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verted  from  the  duplicity  they  discovered  in  the  king^s  cha^ 
racier,  manifested  in  this  negociadon  with  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners. 

P.  480. 1.  ult.  which  the  army  liked  not,  as  a  violation  qf 
the  liberty  of  tender  consciences ;  whichj  they  pretended^  was 
as  much  the  original  of  the.  quarrel^  as  any  other  grievance 
whatsoever.]  And,  in  fact,  was. 

P.  481. 1. 13.  Brent,  Pryn,  and  some  committee  men.]  Sir 
Nathaniel  Brent,  translator  of  father  Paul's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

P.  488.  1.  9.  and  many  who  were  wickedly  nUroduced.] 
Such  as  Wilkins. 

P.  484.  1.  11.  They  affronted  the  Scottish  commissioners,] 
Their  aflfronting  the  Scottish  commissioners,  (without  doubt 
by  the  direction  of  their  superiors,)  looked  as  if  those  su- 
periors had  been  earnest  in  thar  treaty  with  the  king,  and 
had  a  mind  not  to  be  interrupted  in  their  bargain. 

P.  484. 1.  S3,  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  resolved  never  to 
trust  the  king.]  The  king,  by  all  the  accounts  of  that  time, 
even  by  some  of  those  wrote  by  his  own  servants,  acted  a 
double  and  disingenuous  part  with  those  who  governed  the 
army.  So  that  Cromwell's  complaint  below  seems  not  to 
have  been  without  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king's  ntuation,  and  his  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  being  divided  into  three  parties,  who  had  all  dif- 
ferent interests,  it  was  a  great  temptation  to  him  (in  order 
to  make  sure  of  one)  to  negociate  with  all,  as  he  had  con- 
fidence in  none,  and  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  little  reason. 
Otherwise,  had  they  given  him  cause  to  think  well  of  their 
sincerity,  this  treating  with  them  all  at  the  same  time,  had 
justified  their  complaint,  and  breaking  with  him. 

P.  485.  1.  18.  Cromwell  himself  expostulated  with  Mr. 
Ashbumham,  and  complained,  &c.]  All  this  seems  to  justify 
Cromwell  in  point  of  honour,  and  is  very  consistent  with  all 
he  said  to  Huntingdon. 

P.  487.  1.  8S.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  re- 
solve to  transport  himself  beyond  the  seas.]  This  indeed 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  servants ;  otherwise. 
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why  should  he,  who  was  consulted  with  nbout  his  trantporU 
mg  himself,  deny  the  knowledge  of  the  design  ?  But  they 
who  deceived  him  did  not  intend  it  should  be  to  him  harm, 
but  probably  were  first  deceived  themselves. 

P.  406.  1.  9S,  It  is  true  that  they  both  writ  apologies.J 
These  have  been  published  since.  Ashbumham'^s  narratiTe 
is  very  poorly  written.  It  is  wholly  employed  in  vindicat- 
ing his  own  integrity  from  the  charge  of  betraying  his  mas- 
ter to  Cromwell  and  Ireton  on  corrupt  motives,  without  any 
account  of  the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  Berkley^s  nar- 
rative is  much  better  written,  and  more  curious,  as  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

P.  504.  1.  5.  and  likewise  to  prevent  any  inconvenience, 
or  mischief,  that  might  result  from  the  drowsy^  dull  presby- 
tartan  hwnottr  of  Fat/fax )  who  wished  nothing  that  Cram- 
wM  didy  and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass.']  This 
admirably  characterizes  their  general ;  who,  as  appears  from 
his  printed  Memoirs,  seemed  to  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  cause  of  the  public  quarrel. 

P.  512.  1.  14.  Cromwell  declared,  that  the  king  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  and  great  understanding.]  See  p.  484. 

P.  51S.  1.  29.  That  wMlst  he  professed  wUh  all  solemnity 
that  he  referred  himself  whoUy  to  the  partiament^  and  de- 
pended only  upon  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the  settlement 
and  composing  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom^  he  hady  at 
the  same  timey  secret  treaties  with  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
&c.}  This  was  undoubtedly  true.  But  how  far  it  was  just 
to  combat  deceit  with  deceit,  in  a  public  negotiation  be- 
tween a  king  subdued  and  his  subjects  triumphant,  is  not  a 
thing  easy  to  be  decided.  However,  it  was  evidently  his 
ruin. 

P.  519.  1.  91.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  who  bad, 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  Isle  cf  Wight,  ergoyed 
the  Uberty  of  taking  the  air.]  Tlus  was  another  unaccount- 
able piece  of  conduct  in  the  king,  that  when  he  had  been 
brou^t  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  knew  not  how,  but  when 
he  could  not  engage  HamnKUMTs  word  to  let  him  go  as  he 
came,  whenever  he  should  choose  it,  saw,  and  said,  diat  be 
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ruined)  that  he  should  not  employ  the  liberty  he  had 
from  his  first  coming  to  the  arrival  of  the  parliament  com- 
missionersy  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.  But 
tlie  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold  seemed  to  be  as  much  the 
work  of  inevitable  destiny,  as  any  event  recorded  in  the  civil 
liistory  of  mankind.  Otherwise  fVatsorCs  early  intelligence 
le£t  the  king  nothing  else  to  do. 

P.  518.  1.  96.  the  people  might  not  be  poisoned  with  the 
belief  of  iW]  i.  e.  belief  of  the  allegations  contained  in  it. 

P.  541.  1.  30.  There  was  a  wonderful  difference,  through- 
out their  whole  proceedings,  &c.]  It  is  certainly  true,  that 
those  who  promoted  all  this  confusion,  whether  indepen- 
dents or  presbyterians,  were  rogues  alike,  though  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  equally  obnoxious  to  all  the  established 
laws  then  in  being. 

P.  548.  1.  26.  Machiavel,  in  this,  was  in  the  right,  &c.] 
Our  historian  was  the  first  tober  and  virtuous  writer  I 
know  of  who  has  done  this  fair  justice  to  the  character  of 
Machiavel. 

P.  544.  1.  ult  Cromwell,  though  the  greatest  dissembler 
living,  always  made  his  hypocrisy  of  singular  use  and  benefit 
to  him.]  This  he  observes,  because,  generally  speaking,  a 
man  got  into  the  habit  of  dissembling  n^lects  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  is  besides  unable  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it,  when  it  is  become  notorious. 

P.  546.  \.11.  he  sung  aU  psalms  with  them  to  their  tunesJ] 
This  may  be  understood  either  literally  or  figurately.  In 
the  figurative  sense  the  expression  is  very  elegant. 

P.  547.  1.  5.  would  never  be  governed,  nor  appHed  to 
any  thing  he  did  not  Uke,  for  another  who  had  no  eyes,  and 
so  would  be  willing  to  be  led.]  A  very  just  character  of  the 
two  generals. 

P.  548.  1.  ult  after  all  his  hypocrisy  towards  the  king  and 

his  party."]  Of  all  CromwelPs  acts  of  hypocrisy,  this  here 

mentioned  to  the  king  is  the  most  questionable.     The  king 

was  as  indincere  with  him  as  he  could  be  with  the  king. 

P.  549.    I.  SO.    and  which  their  preachers  told  them 
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were  agcAwt  consdencey  and  an  kwarion  of  their  retigion,'\ 
The  forcing  episcopacy  upon  them. 

P.  549*  1.  ult.  from  which  they  had  vindicated  themselceg 
so  rudebf  and  unwarrantably,]  The  first  invasion  of  £iig^ 
land. 

P.  550.  1.  10.  In  this  enterprise,  the  success  crowned  their 
work.']  The  second  invasion. 

P.  560.  1.  28.  to  make  a  second  invasion  of  the  kingdom.] 
This  which  he  calls  the  second  was  indeed  the  third, 

P.  552. 1. 2.  and  the  destruction  of  that  idol  they  adored.J 
Presbytery. 

P.  552.  1.  penult.  But  many^  who  did  undertake  to  perform 
those  offices^  did  not  make  good  what  they  promised;  which 
made  it  plain,  they  were  permitted  to  get  credit,  that  they 
mi^ht  the  more  usefuUy  betray.]  It  appears  from  the  letters 
between  Cromwell  and  Hammond^  which  passed  during  the 
king^s  close  confinement  in  Carisbrook-castle,  lately  pub- 
lished, that  his  majesty  was  perpetually  betrayed  by  those  in 
whom  he  then  put  a  confidence  to  carry  on  the  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  his  friends  to  facilitate  his  escape. 

P.  558. 1. 18.  who  were  more  learned  and  rational]  They 
certainly  were  so.     Such  as  Ghx)dwin,  Owen,  8ec. 

P.  558.  1.  80.  liberty  of  conscience  was  now  become  the 
great  charter.]  It  appears  from  hence  how  well  the  noble 
author  understood  what  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor  at  that  time  so  well 
taught. 

P.  554. 1.  ult.  Hereby  none  of  his  highnesses  servants,  &c.] 
Who  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time,  not  long  since 
published,  acknowledges,  that  he  was  very  certmn  that  the 
queen  had  a  child  by  Jermyn. 
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P.  1.  L  6.  and  in  settling  that  blessed  government  they 
had  deprived  themselves  of.]  He  must  mean  the  monarchy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  l^^l  rights.     For  as  to  the  adminis- 
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tjration  of  it  under  Charles  I.  the  noble  author  hath  himself, 
in  the  be^nning  of  this  History,  fairly  and  honestly  shewn, 
tliat  if  ever  there  was  a  tyranny  exercised  by  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, it  was  exercised  by  Charles. 

P.  5. 1. 14.  might  endeavour  to  oppose,]  Impose. 
P.  9. 1. 98.  These  two  were  the  chief  managers  and  con- 
trivers to  carry  on  this  affair.]  This  character  of  Lauderdale 
agrees  exactly  ¥nth  that  which  Burnet  gives  of  him,  who 
knew  him  well;  and  with  his  infamous  administration  in 
Scotland,  when  Charles  II.  employed  him  to  introduce  arbi- 
trary power  there. 

P.  5i8. 1.  penult.  Mr.  L'Estrange  spoke  to  them  in  a  style 
t^ery  much  Ks  oum;  and  being  not  very  clear  to  be  under- 
stoody  the  more  prevailed  over  them.  He  spake  like  a  man  in 
€ttithority.']  This  was  the  famous  or  Roger,  and  is  here  well 
characterized. 

P.  S2.  1.  94i.  The  princess  remove  was  by  every  body 
thought  so  necessary,  that  the  lord  Jermyn^  as  was  pre- 
tended, found  means  to  borrow,  &c.]  Jermyn,  who  had  the 
queen  of  England'^s  purse,  without  doubt  furnished  the 
prince  out  of  that,  as  money  borrowed  by  him. 

P.  87.  1. 18.  who  desired  to  serve  the  king  upon  the 
clear  principles  qf  obedience  and  loyalty. ]  i.  e.  without  insist- 
ing on  terms. 

P.  41.  1.  SS.  set  all  the  other  wheels  going  in  England 
wMc/i  had  been  preparing  ali  the  winter.]  Here  was  the  re- 
volt of  the  fleet,  insurrection  in  every  part  of  England,  an 
Universal  disposition  in  the  people,  and  a  Scotch  army  to 
support  all,  and  yet  all  failed ;  which  shews,  that  no  revolu- 
tion can  be  brought  about  in  spite  of  a  brave,  veteran,  well 
disciplined  army,  indisposed  to  a  change.  The  disposition 
to  return  again  to  monarchy  in  the  old  channel,  was  not 
greater  in  1660  than  it  was  now  in  1648.  What  made  that 
attempt  succeed,  and  this  fail  ?  Nothing  but  the  party  taken 
by  the  army.  Monk  carried  it  over  to  the  son^  and  Crom- 
well kept  it  back  from  the  father. 

.    P.  5fL  1. 17.  But  the  truth  is,  Cromwell  had  so  perfect  a 
contempt  of  the  whole  strength  of  that  nation.]  This  was 
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well  observed  as  the  true  cause  of  the  neglect;  for  had 
Cromwell  thought  such  a  measure  as  the  garrisoning  tboae 
two  towns,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  he  would  h&ve 
r^arded  no  treaties  nor  acts  of  pacification, 

P.  63. 1. 11.  Herbert  the  attorney  general.]  The  historian 
has  given  a  fine  picture  of  Herbert  in  his  own  life. 

P.  65.  L  28.  that  he  would  restore  the  ship  wfdch  be^ 
hinged  to  his  father's  good  stibjects,^  This  petition  was 
even  more  impudent  than  the  solemn  league  and  cooenanU 

P.  65.  1.  ult.  </ie  ooimfoss  of  Girfofe.]  As  vile  a  woman 
as  her  mistress. 

P.  66.  1.  19.  But  he  was  a  man  qf  so  voluble  a  tongue^ 
and  so  eoerlasimg  a  talker,  and  so  undertaking  and  iMm, 
that  no  sober  man  could  be  imposed  upon  by  Mm.]  A  wise 
man  can  never  fail  of  detecting  a  knave  who  talks  much. 

P.  66.  1.  29.  with  less  care  than  should  haoe  been  used  to 
preserve  the  xeal  al  the  lunge's  party.]  The  neglect  of  the 
king's  party,  after  the  restoration,  was  only  tngratitude  ;  but 
to  do  it  before  was  egregious  fcdly,  as  it  might  have  taught 
them  what  they  were  to  expect  for  their  loyalty. 

P.  76.  1.  penult,  that  the  lord  Cottington,  and  the  dian* 
oellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  many  ndsadventures.]  These 
are  related  at  large  by  the  noble  historian  in  his  Life. 

P.  80.  1.  26.  There  was  a  general  murmur  that  the  fleet 
had  lain  so  long  idle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.]  It  was  in- 
deed astonishing.  One  can  give  no  other  reason  than  what 
is  hinted  at  p.  192.  that  the  queen  dreaded  his  coming  to 
Paris.  And  this  was  sufficient,  while  her  creatures  Cole- 
pepper  and  Long  governed  the  counsels  of  the  fleet. 

P.  82.  1.  2.  and  because  he  uxu  a  man  qfa  regular  and 
orderly  course  of  Ufe,  and  comsnandj  and  of  very  few  words, 
and  less  passion  than  at  that  time  raised  men  to  reputaitum  in 
that  province*  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  council  of 
whom  nobody  spoke  ill,  or  laid  any  thing  to  his  charge ;  and 
that  was  the  lord  Hopton.  But  there  was  then  such  a  comU- 
nation,  by  the  countenance  of  prince  Rupert,  with  all  the 
other  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  attorney  general,  upon 
former  grudges,  to  undervalue  him,  &c.]  One  tn«j  judfie 
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from  these  words  of  the  abandoned  characters,  and  disor- 
derly conduct  of  the  then  followers  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
how  little  probability  there  was  that  they  should  ever  re- 
cover this  losing  game;  while  there  was  but  one  man 
amongst  them  in  that  place  that  did  honour  to  the  cause, 
and  him  all  the  rest  were  in  a  vombmation  to  discredit. 

P.  1526.  1.  16.  Poor  Morrice  was  afterwards  taken  in 
Xiancashirey  and  happened  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same 
place  where  he  had  committed  a  fault  against  the  king,  and 
where  he  first  performed  a  great  service  to  the  parliament] 
Poor  Mortice  was  not  thought  worthy  the  particular  resent- 
ment of  Providence,  like  lord  Brooke  and  Hambden :  though 
he  was  a  debauchee  and  renegado,  and  they  men  of  virtue 
and  oonscience. 

P.  129.  1.  9.  who  would  have  been  more  choleric  tf  he  had 
had  less  r^fht  qfhis  side.]  This  observadon  lets  me  well  into 
prince  Bupert^s  character. 

P.  180.  1.  2.  in  which  many  men  thought,  that  he  was 
assured  prince  Rupert  would  not  be  offended.]  This  reflects 
much  upon  prince  Bupert'^s  honour. 

P.  132.  1.  8.  whose  affections  had  been  long  dead^] 
This  observation  is  extremely  just,  both  as  it  regards  the  ge* 
nius  of  puritanism  in  general,  and  the  state  of  it  at  that 
time. 

P.  132.  1.  25.  And  the  truth  is,  the  queen  was  so  fully 
possessed  of  the  purpose  and  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  do 
the  king^s  business,  before  the  insurrections  in  the  several 
parts  in  England.]  The  queen  was  the  author  of  all  this  ill 
counsel;  whose  superstition  made  her  despise  the  episco* 
pal  church,  as  much  as  her  husband'^s  superstition  made  him 
idoliee  it. 

P.  138.  1.  27*  and  only  resigned  Umsey  implicitly  to  tlie 
pleasure  of  Ms  motliei\']  There  was  some  excuse  for  him, 
none  for  his  father.  ^ 

P.  186.  1.  20.  the  prince  believed  that  the  countess  of 
Carlisle,  who  had  comndttedfauUs  enough  to  the  king  and 
queen,  had  pawned  her  necklace,  &c.]  Faults  enough  to  be 
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banged  in  her  own  necklace^  if  no  other  cord  oould   be 
found. 

P.  189.  1.  29.  So  he  returned  into  England ;  where  he 
was  never  caUed  in  question  for  stealing  the  duke  away.]  He 
was  afterwards  for  many  years  a  spy  or  intelligencer  under 
Thurlow,  CromwelPs  secretary. 

P.  158.  1.  10.  either  to  recover  their  broken  ejnriiSj  or  to 
mantfest  lue  ouni  royal  eompaeeum  for  thenij  be  told  the 
conriniissioners.]  They  must  needs  be  enemies  to  the  suoqeas 
of  the  treaty  who  could  persuade  the  king  to  this  absurd 
and  fatal  counsel,  which  would  so  long  protract  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Cromwell  and  the  army  (it  could  not  but  be 
seen)  would  be  returned  to  put  a  violent  end  to  it. 

P.  162.  1.  16.  However,  this  proposition  was  of  so  horrid 
and  monstrous  a  nature.]  It  was  indeed  horrid  and  mon- 
strous.  Not  for  the  reason  here  given,  that  all  resistanoe  of 
the  royal  authority  was  rebellion,  but  because  this  resistanoe 
or  war  of  the  parliament  on  the  king  was  unreasonable  and 
unjust. 

P.  16S.  1.  19.  This  refractory  obstinate  adherence  of 
the  commissioners,  &c.]  If  he  had  broke  widi  the  parlia^ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  preamble,  it  had  been  mare  to 
his  honour^  as  a  great  and  wise  prince,  than  breaking  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy,  or  even  of  the  militia. 

P.  164.  1.  6.  and  then  t^  would  be  universaUy  declared 
and  beUevedt  how  untrue  soever  the  assertion  was,  thai  the 
king  rejused  to  secure  the  parliament,  &c.]  This  shews  into 
what  distresses  the  unjust  prosecution  of  a  cause  always 
draws  the  offending,  though  successful,  when  they  would  re- 
pair their  mischiefs.  The  king  oould  not  in  honour  c<hi- 
sent  to  the  preamble,  and  the  leaders  in  parliament  were  ex- 
cusable  in  thinking  that  without  the  preamble  thdr  life 
would  be  at  the  king^s  mercy.  Pretty  much  the  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  militia. 

P.  168.  1. 18.  diat  if  he  did  not  cotiseM  to  tiie  utter 
aboiishing  of  episcopacy ^  lie  would  be  domiMd.]  No  better 
oould  be  expected  from  such  ribalds.     Better  might  have 
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been  expected  from  the  king^s  theology,  than  that  if  he  did 
€Hm9ent  he  should  be  damned.  Which  was  but  the  same 
noDfiense  differently  predicated. 

P.  168.  1.  SO.  thaty  whaUoetyer  was  not  of  divine  instihi- 
tion  might  very  lawfully  be  altered.]  Both  the  king  and 
the  commissioners  understood  their  Hooker  very  ill,  to 
whom  both  appealed.  He  shews  that  episcopacy,  even  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  of  divine  right,  might  lawfully  be  changed 
to  another  form  of  church  government. 

P.  175.  1.  28.  Yet  after  all  these  general  concessions, 
which  so  much  concerned  himself,  and  the  public,  &c.]  The 
conscience  and  the  honour  of  the  poor  king  was  in  a  strange 
feverish  condition.  To  chftnge  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment when  his  people  required  it,  he  might  have  done  with 
a  good  conscience.  But  to  give  up  the  whole  body  of  his 
ftiends  and  servants  to  destruction,  though  some  of  the 
most  considerable  of  them  consented,  was  a  sad  violation, 
not  only  of  all  the  rules  of  good  policy,  but  of  true  honour, 
and  he  would  have  died  gloriously  to  avoid  that  disgrace. 
He  had  repented  of  the  like  action  once  before  in  the  case 
of  Strafford,  who  had  written  to  him  to  ^ve  way  to  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  against  himself^  in  order  to  preserve 
his  master. 

P.  190.  1.  5.  And  in  this  give  beUef  to  our  experience, 
never  to  affect  more  greatness  or  prerogative^  than  that  which 
if  reaUy  and  intrinsically  for  the  good  of  subjects,  not  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  favourites.']  Here  the  king  seems  to  be  more  in- 
genuous than  on  any  other  occasion. 

P.  192.  I.  6.  It  cannot  be  imagined  how  wonderfully 
fearful  some  persons  in  France  were  that  he  should  have 
made  his  escape,  and  the  dread  they  had  of  his  coming 
thither;  which,  without  doubt,  was-notfrom  want  of  tender- 
ness of  his  sqfety,  &c.]  The  queen  of- England.  She  was 
unwilling  the  king  should  interrupt  her  commerce  with 
Jermyn.     See  p.  82. 

'  P.  198.  L  1.  because  they  beUeved  imprisonment  was  the 
worst  his  worst  enemies  intended  towards  Hm."]  A  strange  infa- 
tuation !  after  the  superiority  of  the  army  and  their  principles 
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were  so  wdl  kmmn  to  all.  The  fftUl  effects  of 
can  only  be  avoided  by  eludiag  it,  till  ks  violeBee  be 
worked  off.  So  that  nothing  but  the  king'a  eacape  out  cf 
their  hands  was  reasonably  to  be  thought  of. 

P.  907.  1.  ult  Then  the  house  roiewed  their  old  voles 
of  no  more  addiesfles,  and  annulled  and  made  void  all  thoae 
which  introduced  the  treaty,  &c.]  These,  and  the  whole 
6[  the  presbyterian  faction,  had  doubtless  as  uniob  to 
swer  for  overturning  the  oonstkution  as  the  indqiendents 
thonselves.  The  preperatiM  and  beginning  of  all  this 
mischief  was  the  work  of  the  piesbyteriana,  because  the  in- 
dependents, by  reason  of  their  want  of  credit  and  power, 
were  unable  to  do  it.  The  achievement  was  the  work  of 
the  independents.  And  the  oppositicm  they  now  met  with 
was  more  from  the  presbyterian  aversion  to  the  indepeiw 
dents,  than  from  any  horror  they  had  of  the  work,  or  re- 
pentance for  what  they  had  contributed  towards  it* 

P.  909*  1-  1*  that  that  protestation  should  be  sap» 
pressed,  and  that  no  man  should  presume  to  sell,  or  buy, 
or  to  read  the  same.]  The  two  houses  were  now  lost  to  aU 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

P.  318.  1.  99,  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  of  En^and, 
being  stnick  to  the  heart,  &c.]  She  might  well  be  so,  when 
she  had  defeated  the  only  means  of  preventing  this  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  by  discouraging  his  rescue  out  of  Cans- 
brook  castle,  and  his  escape  into  France.  See  p.  189.  and 
80. 

P.  2S9.  1.  11.  From  the  time  of  the  king's  being  come  to 
St.  Jameses,  when  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  and  cus- 
tody of  colonel  TomUnscnJ]  Herbert,  of  the  king^s  bedcbam* 
ber,  tells  us,  that  this  Tomlinson  intercepted  and  stole  a 
gold  watch  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to 
him  through  the  hands  of  Tomlinson. 

P.  232.  1.  5.  though  they  had  been  ahoays  such  as  be 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  them  befiture  all  the  world.] 
How  could  he  say  this  now,  when  he  had  owned  otherwise 
in  the  course  of  the  misunderstanding  with  the  parliament 
in  his  papers  to  them  before  the  war  began  ? 
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P.  88S.  1.  80.  But  it  was  quickly  discertied  that  it  was 
the  genetal^s  wife,  the  lady  Fairfax,  who  had  uttered  both 
those  sharp  sayings.]  This  was  a  very  spirited  woman,  as 
mppears  from  Fairfaxes  Memoirs.  She  shared  the  daogiars 
of.  thQ  war  with  him,  both  in  his  defeats  and  successes, 
while  the  scene  was  in  Yorkshire. 

P.  52S5.  1.  14.  and  b^ng  a  proud,  ^rmal,  toeafc  man.'] 
Pride  in  a  weak  man  always  shews  itself  in  formality,  and 
gratifies  its  humour  in  that  ridiculous  show. 

F.  085.  1.  15.  being  sednced  and  a  seducer.]  Just  as  a 
faaUded  gamester  turns  a  setter. 

F.  286.  1.  80. ,  the  pronouncing  that  horrible  sent^ice 
upon  the  moat  innocent  person  in  the  world,  the  execution 
of  that  tentenoe  by  the  most  execrable  murder  that  was 
crer  committed  rince  that  of  our  blesied  Saiokmr.]  Nothing 
can  excuse  thb  indecent  reference  in  a  jnous  man  like  the 
noble  historian. 

F.  886.  1.  W.  in  being  depriTed  of  a  prince,  whate 
eMmpfe  would  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  mai^ 
ners  and  piety  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can 
have.]  Religion  might  have  a  loss  in  bung  deprived  of  the 
example  of  his  private  virtues,  but  sure  civil  government 
could  have  none  in  that  of  his  public  administration. 

P.  288.  1.  6.  He  kept  staie  to  the  fuU,  which  made  his 
court  very  orderiy.]  Lady  Leicester  says  to  her  husband, 
W86.  ^^  I  have  been  at  oourt.  In  his  majesty  (Charles  I.) 
^<  I  found  an  inclination  to  shew  me  wome  kindness,  but  he 
**  ooidd  not  find  the  way :  at  last  he  told  me,  that  he  per- 
*^  crived  I  was  very  kind  to  my  husband,  whed  he  was  with 
*^  me,  which  kept  me  very  lean,  for  he  thought  me  much 
<<  fatter  than  I  UKd  to  be.  This  short  speech  was  worse 
**  to  me  than  an  afaaolute  silence ;  for  I  bludied,  and  was  so 
**  extremely  out  of  countenance,  that  all  the  company 
<<  laughed  at  me.^  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  li.  p.  47S.  And 
^ng  lord  Sunderland  in  the  camp,  164A,  to  his  wife. 
<*  I  never  saw  the  king  look  better;  be  is  very  cheerfuU 
^  and  by  the  bawdy  discourse,  I  thought  I  had  been  in  the 
**  drawing  room."    Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  668. 
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P.  240.  1.  20.  it  is  most  certain,  that,  in  that  very  hour 
when  he  was  thus  wickedly  murdered  in  the  agfat  of  the 
8UD,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts  and  affedwms  iff 
his  subfects  tn  geineraL]  It  is  true,  that  he  had  this  sliare 
when  he  was  murdered.  But  it  was  the  having  no  share  at 
all  (by  his  long  misgovamment)  when  the  trouble  begun, 
which  enabled  his  murderers  to  do  their  buaness.  It  was 
his  long  misgovemment  that  estranged  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  him  ;  and  it  was  the  severity  of  his  sufierings 
that  brought  them  back  to  him :  which  is  always  the 
treatment  of  the  people  both  to  private  and  public  charac- 
ters. 

P.  240.  1.  26.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthieti  gentie- 
man^  the  best  master^  the  best  Jriendy  the  best  husband,  the 
best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that  the  age  in  uMdi  he 
Uoed  produced.    And  if  he  were  not  the  greatest  kii^,  if  he 
were  without  some  parts  and  qualities  which  have  made 
some  kings  great  and  happy,  no  other  prmce  was  eoerun- 
happy  who  was  possessed  ofha^his  virtues  and  endowments, 
and  BO  much  without  any  kind  of  vice.]  The  historian  very  ju- 
diciously omits,  ^*  and  the  best  monarch  or  governor.'^  What 
he  adds,  that  no  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  had  half  his 
virtues,  is,  I  beheve,  very  true.     For  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  prince  besides  him  who  aimed  at  arbitrary  power 
with  an  intention  to  make  his  people  hsppj,  which  he  oer- 
tainly  had,  as  far  as  his  superstition  permitted  that  intention 
to  operate.     Whereas  most  other  princes  aim  at  arbitrary 
power  merely  to  gratify  some  impotent  passian.     But  a 
prince  with  Charleses  virtues  had  no  such  passions  to  gra- 
tify. 

P.  241.  1.  17.  nature.]  i.  e  human  nature. 

P.  244.  1.  80.  In  a  word,  the  confusion  they  had  at  that 
time  observed  to  be  in  that  church,  &c.]  The  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  finding  the  place,  if  the  body  were  there,  is 
an  idle  story.  The  king,  who  had  recdved  a  large  sum 
from  his  parliament  for  the  solemnity  of  a  puUic  reinter- 
ment, contented  himself  with  a  very  superfidal  search^  and 
pocketed  the  money. 
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P.  846.  ].  15.  However,  tfaey  declared,  that  the  peers 
should  have  the  privilege  to  be  elected  kni^ts,  or  bur- 
gesises,  &c.]  Many  more  would  have  sat,  and  with  reason, 
had  they  thought  the  new  government  stable. 

P.  d49.  I.  24.  In  this  manner  did  the  neighbour  pribces 
join  to  assist  Cromwell  with  very  great' sums  of  money,  &c.] 
It  is  something  singular,  that  neither  on  this  or  any  other 
occanon  the  historian  should  ever  mention  the  king^s  vir- 
tuoso character,  that  was  so  very  eminent.  He  had  not 
taste  for  it  himself,  and  thinking  it  beneath  a  great  king, 
he  buries  the  knowledge  of  it  in  silence. 

P.  %M.  1.  9-  He  urged  the  declaration  which  Fairfax  the 
general  had  made  to  him.]  Whitlock,  speaking  of  this  affair, 
says,  The  general,  and  Iretan,  and  fVhaley,  and  Berkstead, 
delivering  in  their  testimony,  it  appeared.  That  lord  Capel 
was  to  haoejiair  quarter  for  his  life,  which  was  explained  to 
be  freedom  frotn  any  execution  qf  the  sword,  but  not  any 
protection  fiwn  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a  doU  court  But 
qfthis  learning  I  hope  none  of  this  nation  will  have  use  here- 
afier.  Mem.  p.  881.  Now  admit  the  jnisoners  at  Colches- 
ter to  be  re6eb,  and  this  learning  may  be  fairly  brought  in 
use.  The  military  has  no  authority  to  consider  bodies  of 
men  in  arms  against  them,  in  any  other  light  than  as  ene- 
mies simply,  which  when  broken  and  overcome,  the  con« 
querors  acquire  the  right  of  life  and  deHth  over  them. 
And  quarter  remits  that  right,  so  that  their  life  cannot  be 
taken  by  a  court  martial.  The  civil  laws  have  still  their 
ri^t  unimpeached,  if  these  enemies  are  found  to  be  rebels, 
which  may  call  them  to  account  after  quarter  given  by  the 
military.^'  Whether  these  lords  were  rebels;  in  the  sense  of 
the  laws  of  the  state,  was  a  question  worthy  of  discussion. 
That  Lisle,  and  Lucas,  who  suffered  by  a  court  martial  after 
quarter  given,  were  murdered  against  all  law  and  justice,  is 
oertfdn. 

P.  369*  1. 5.  which  without  doubt  was  as  great  a  passion 
of  sorrow  as  she  was  able  to  sustain.]    /nmtce. 

P.  269. 1. 8.  in  the  mean  time,  desired  him  not  to  swear 
any  p^sons  to  b^  qf  his  coundil,  tiU  she  couid  speak  with 
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Whether  it  was^  that  the  did  not  think  diose  per- 
MMU  to  be  enough  at  her  devotion;  or  that  she  would  have 
them  receive  that  honour  upon  her  recommendatiatui  She 
wants  to  ^vem  him  as  she  had  done  his  fiither. 

P.  S69. 1. 17.  and  he  resoked  to  perform  aUJiUal  respect 
towards  the  queen  his  mother^  vaiihout  such  a  oondescensiaa 
and  resignation  of  hknsey]  as  she  expected,']  This  was  al- 
most the  only  good  resolution  that  Charies  II.  adhered  to. 

P.  27S.  1.  ult.  The  delivery  of  the  king's  person  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliament  at  Newcastle  had  been,  in  the  m- 
stant  it  was  done^  the  most  unpopidar  and  ungracious  act  to 
the  whole  nation  of  Scotland]  It  is  certain,  tliat  nather  the 
Soots  nor  the  English  nation  were  answerable  toft  the  in- 
fiuny,  the  one  of  selling,  and  the  other  of  muidering  their 
king.  Yet  the  presbyterian  ftction,  the  majority  in  bodi 
nations,  had  drove  him  to  those  extremities,  which  fcMtsed 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  destroyers. 

P.  S84. 1,  ftn.  He  was  then  a  man  of  €clat]  Card,  de 
Bets,  who  at  this  time  saw  Montrose  in  Paris,  was  so 
struck  with  his  port  and  appearance,  that,  in  his  MemoirB, 
he  says  the  marquis  put  him  in  mind  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
that  we  meet  with  only  in  the  relations  of  Plutarch. 

P.  986.  I.  4.  And  her  graces  were  still  more  towards  those 
who  were  Wee  to  do  services^  than  to  those  who  had  dome 
them,']  In  this  she  was  but  like  all  other  princes;  so  that 
amongst  her  many  ill  qualities,  this  ought  to  go  for  no- 
thing. 

P.  286. 1.  7.  and  prefer  him  brfore  amf  other  of  that  no- 
tion  in  his  esteem.]  In  this  unquestionably  the  chancellor 
judged  right.  The  body  of  those  Scotchmen,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  disposed  to  serve  the  king,  expected  much  for 
the  little  they  were  resolved  to  do.  They  were  self-interested 
and  bigotted.  Montrose,  inflamed  with  the  love  of  glory, 
had  nothing  to  ask  for  himself,  or  the  public,  but  the  kii^^s 
countenance  to  restore  his  master  to  his  just  rights,  despis- 
ing those  who  bartered,  and  hating  those  idio  oomditumed 
with  their  sovereign. 

P.  S9S.  1.  M.  She  had  likewise  had  long  aoquaintanee 
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md  finendahip  with  one  qf  the  oonmdL]  The  noble  hiBto- 
rianhuDBelf. 

P.  996.  h  8.  and  jet  I  dare  say  nothing  of  thiB  to  him, 
^ther  against  the  covenant,  &c.]  Yet  this  earl  Laudeidale 
was  afterwards  the  greatest  perseeutor  of  the  covenant  and 
covenanters  that  ever  was;  and  being  at  the  same  time 
the  most  corrupt  tool  of  arbitrary  power,  it  shews  that  con- 
adence  had  never  any  thing  to  do  with  his  lordship^s  deter- 
minations. 

P.  812. 1.  5.  He  knew  he  uioe  not  in  the  queen's  favcur  at 
fUL]  This  was  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  deserved 
compliment  he  could  pay  to  himself. 

P.  389.  L 16.  Though  her  myesiy  could  mi  justly  dislike 
any  resobUum  the  king  had  taken,  nor  could  imagine  whither 
he  shoidd  go  but  into  Ireland,  she  was  exceedingly  displeased 
that  any  resolution  at  aU  had  beetli  taken  before  she  was  con- 
sulted,'] The  purpose  of  the  noble  historian  here^  was  to 
shew  the  reader,  that  the  queen^s  ambition  to  govern  her  son 
was  for  the  sake  of  governing :  for  here  she  is  represented 
as  displeased,  not  with  the  resotuiion  taken,  for  this  she  ap- 
proved of,  but  for  its  having  been  taken  without  her  leave. 

P.  858. 1. 19.  the  lord  Jermyn ;  who,  in  those  straits  the 
king  was  in,  and  the  great  plenty  he  himself  evffoyed.]  He 
was  kept  by  the  queen. 

P.  863. 1.  2.  And  it  was  plain  enough,  that  they  heartily 
wished  that  they  had  not  come,  &c.]  This  is  a  fine  com- 
pliment, and  I  believe  a  deserved  one,  to  the  ancient  Spa- 
nidi  honour. 

P.  401.  1.  8.  and,  no  doubt,  that  conaderation  nHiich 
mode  most  hnpression  upon  the  king,  as  it  had  done  upon  his 
father,  and  terrified  him,  be]  Whatsoever  the  fiuher^s  were, 
the  son^s  adherence  to  ejnscopacy  was  entirely  on  poUtical 
oonsiderations. 

P.  401. 1. 11.  but  thot^t  it  the  best  expedient  to  ad* 
vanux  her  own  rel^pen."]  This  certainly  was  in  her  wishes 
and  endeavours:  for  the  more  fireedom  she  took  with  her 
virtue,  the  mcnre  need  she  had  to  make  reparation  to  her  re- 
ligion. 
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P.'402. 1.  penult  wfaidi  mmde  it  manifest  enough,  that 
the  'ctng'^  qfthe  earthy  &c.]  On  the  principles  of  the  noUe 
author^  who  suppoeed  the  peojde  made  for  kings,  and  noc 
kings  for  the  people,  this  reproof  is  just ;  but  on  the  oon- 
tniry  principle,  these  lat^s  of  the  earth  acted  justly,  anioe 
their  people  were  not  to  be  brought  into  a  national  quarrel 
for  the  sake  of  a  personal  injury. 

P.  406. 1. 15.  thai  the  enjoying  the  empty  title  ofkmgj  oi 
voihai  obscurity  soevefy  in  any  part  of  the  u)orld^  was  to  be 
preferred  brfcre  the  empty  name  of  long  in  any  of  Ms  own 
dommoiw.]  Because  the  empty  name  of  king  abroad  im- 
peached no  claim  or  right  to  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  mo> 
narchy;  but  the  being  contented  with  that  emjOy  name^ 
within  his  own  dominions,  implied  a  kind  of  cesoon  of  those 
rights. 

P.  436.  L 16.  imaginations.]  for  suppositions. 

P.  438. 1.18.  and  reprehended  him  very  sharply  if  he  smiled 
on  those  days.]  This  mad  zeal,  which  in  a  common  degree 
would  have  been  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  the  tem- 
pers of  these  two  licentious  young  men,  (the  king  and 
duke  of  Bucks,)  was  carried  by  those  hypocritic  wretches 
to  such  ridiculous  and  burlesque  excesses,  that  they  repaid 
those  two  young  men,  for  what  they  suffered  by  ftsts  and 
long  sermons,  with  mirth  and  laughter  without  end,  when 
retired  in  secret. 

P.  455. 1. 15.  But  the  Soots  did  not  intend  to  part  with 
them  so  easily.]  Cromwell  could  not  draw  the  Scottish  army 
from  their  advantageous  post  He  knew  that  the  army  was 
entirely  governed  by  their  Mar  John^s.  He  therefore  used 
this  stratagem  to  provoke  them.  He  entered  into  an  epi- 
stolary dispute  with  them,  in  which  he  so  heartily  abused 
them,  and  advanced  independency  so  high,  that  they  were 
impatient  to  attack  him,  and  so  brought  the  army  down 
upon  him  at  Dunbar;  which  was  the  very  thing  Cromwell 
wanted. 

P.  466. 1. 124.  He  raised  by  his  own  otrfue^  &c.]  By  w- 
tue  is  here  meant  his  great  natural  parts,  as  appears  by 
what  follows. 
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P.  478. 1.  penult,  the  lugtre  tluit  some  of  her  servants  Hoed 
in.']    Jermyn. 

P.  486. 1. 18.  to  whom  the  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  him^ 
«e(f  wholly  up.]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
ivhole  life  of  rogueries. 

P.  505. 1. 10.  and  ask  pardon  of  those  who  tcould  not  ques- 
tion him  for  it.]  This  was  the  unjust  prejudice  of  honour ; 
he  would  not  ask  pardon  of  those  who  had  resolution  as 
well  as  a  right  to  exact  it 

P.  508. 1. 18.  when,  to  his  astonishmentf  the  duke  told 
him,  <*  he  hoped  his  majesty  would  confer  it  upon  himsey,'^ 
One  would  iou^ne  this  extravagant  creature  was  ban* 
tering,  and  in  the  same  humour  as  when  he  wrote  about  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford^  in  the  farce.  It  was  the  fortune  of 
this  wretched  man  to  do  as  much  mischief  to  the  morals  of 
Charles  the  Seoond^s  court,  as  his  father  had  done  to  the 
politics  of  James  the  First^s. 

P.  515.  1. 15.  Upon  all  the  inquiry  that  was  made,  when 
most  of  the  false. and  treacherous  actions  which  had  been 
committed  were  discovered.']  i.  e.  discovered  after  the  re- 
storation. 

•  P.  54S.  1. 11.  they  who  had  interest  with  her  finding  aU  she 
had,  or  could  get,  too  Utttefor  their  own  unlimited  expense.^ 
Jermyn  her  favourite. 

P.  556. 1. 1.  And  therefore,  when  he  was  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, where  he  appeared  with  a  marvellous  undaunted- 
ness,  &c.]  Had  the  presbyterians  ever  gained  the  power, 
(though  they  had  then  the  name  of  the  national  church,) 
this  fanatic  Love  had  been  at  the  head  of  their  red-lettered 
saints. 

P.  556. 1.  ft5.  And,  that  the  terror  might  be  universal, 
some  steered  for  loose  discourses  in  taverns.]  Not  death. 

P.  564*  1. 14.  by  the  custom  of  making  frequent  relations 
of  his  own  actions,  grew  in  very  good  earnest  to  think  he  had 
done  many  thirds  which  nobody  else  ever  heard  q/Tj  By  that 
time  a  liar  has  lost  credit  with  every  body  else,  he  comes  to 
believe  himself. 

P.  570. 1.  S3,  who  were  faulty,]    Jermyn. 
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P.  670.  L  24.  the  queen.]  She  c  her  husband^  and 
plundered,  when  she  could  not  rule,  her  son. 

P.  57S.  L 16.  proceeded  from  another  lets  warrantMe 
fomdation,']  i.  e*  countenanced  hj  men  indifferent  to  epi- 
scopacy, and  favouring  the  puritans  for  political  ends. 

P.  574. 1.  SS.  The  diancellor  told  the  king,  &c.]  It  must 
be  owned,  that  what  the  dianoeUor  of  the  exchequer  said  to 
the  king  on  this  oocasimi,  shewed,  that  the  king'^s  dignity 
and  interest  forbade  him  to  go  to  Charentcm. 

P.  575. 1. 7.  The  rq>roach  of  this  resolution  was  whoUj 
charged  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  the  tm. 
placable  enermf  of  oU  prabyierians.']  An  honest  man  at  this 
time  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  when  he  reflected,  that  when 
the  king  had,  by  the  early  virtue  of  his  parliament,  made 
full  satisfaction  and  atonement  to  his  peofde  for  his  preced- 
ing ill  government,  the  incendiary  presbyterian  ministers 
drove  the  nation  into  this  fatal  war,  big  with  private  and 
public  ruin. 

P.  675.  1.  SS.  and  the  queen^s  knowing  him  to  be  most 
disaffected  to  her  religion,  fnade  her  wiUing  to  appear  most 
displeased  for  his  hindering  the  king  from  going  to  Charen- 
ton.]  By  this  the  noble  historian  would  insinuate,  that  the 
queen  disguised  her  real  motive  of  aversion  to  him,  which 
was  not  (as  she  was  wilUng  to  make  appear)  his  averaon  to 
popery,  but  his  keeping  the  king  from  being  governed  by 
her.  This  the  following  paragraph  makes  still  more  evi- 
dent 

P.  577. 1.  2.  Bui  the  lady  had  only  charity  to  cure  hu 
wounds^  not  courage  to  conceal  fas  person,]  This  is  ex- 
pressed as  if  Massey  had  desired  her  protection,  and  die 
had  not  honour  or  courage  enough  to  grant  it.  Whereas  in 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  her  on  this  occaakm,  he  only  de- 
sires leave,  as  her  son,  the  lord  Grey^s  prisoner,  to  stay 
in  her  house  for  the  cure  of  his  wounds.  See  his  letter 
in  the  newspaper  of  that  time,  called  Mercurius  Pohticus, 
N^  66- 

P.  58S.  1. 3.  which  those  she  most  trusted  were  always 
ready  to  infuse  into  her.]    Jetmyn. 
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P.  588. 1. 15.  the  king  wdl  knowing,  tbaj(  the  same  ho* 
nour  would  be  desired  on  the  behalf  of  another,]  Jennyn. 

P.  604.  1.  99.  He  told  tbemy  &c]  It  was  nid  hke  a  true 
patriot  and  an  able  minister. 

P.  609*  1*  6.  and  such  as  had  never  been  before  seen  ia 
this  pcui  of  the  'world.']  Intimating,  though  erroneously,  that 
there  were  such  in  China.  s 

P.  61S.  1.  80.  who  put  the  charge  of  the  army  under 
Ludlow,  a  man  of  a  very  different  temper  from  the  other.] 
This  was  giving  a  very  good  character  of  Ludlow ;  for,  as 
to  thdr  repubhcan  principles,  their  fanaticism  was  equal. 
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P.  S.  1.  24.  Though  he  had  beea  forward  enough  to  enter 
upon  the  war  with  Holland.]  Before,  viz.  vol.  vi.  p.  607. 
his  lordship  had  told  us,  that  Cromwell  consented  to  the 
Dutch  war  only  to  humour  St.  Johm  The  truth  is,  the 
Dutch  war  was  one  of  the  chief  engines  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose. We  find  by  Whitlock,  that,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  he  formed  his  project  of  mastering  the 
parliament  He  would  willingly  have  done  it  by  becoming 
king,  as  we  find  by  a  conference  between  him.  and  many  of 
his  friends  then,  and  by  a  conference  with  Whitlock  after* 
wards)  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1662;  both  his  ambi* 
tjon,  and  what  he  thought  true  poUcy,  by  the  advantages 
he  would  rei^  from  the  act  of  Henry  VII.  concerning  a 
king  defactOf  inclined  him  to  this  title.  But  he  found  great 
opposition.  The  principal  officers  were  for  a  republic ;  and 
the  lawyers  and  others,  who  were  for  monarchy,  were  in- 
dined  for  one  of  the  house  of  Stewart  The  project  there- 
fore he  thought  proper  to  wave,  but  not  his  scheme  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  state,  under  some  title  or  other. 
The  only  point  was  the  fit  juncture  for  putting  his  scheme 
in  execution.  ^When  he  first  projected  it,  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland  were  totally  sub- 
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dued.  He  waited  to  see  these  two  kingdoms  settled^  mad 
then  declared  himself  io  the  midst  of  the  Dutch  war,  winch 
was  so  far  from  hazarding  his  scheme,  that  it  gready  pro- 
moted it,  by  its  being  a  diversion  to  the  public  attentian. 
And  in  choosing  this  precise  juncture,  was,  I  think,  his  mas- 
terstroke  of  politics. 

P.  18.  1.  25.  thai  no  protector  after  him  nhould  be  general 
qfihe  army.]  This  was  to  cajole  the  comicU  of  oncers  with 
the  prospect  of  two  great  offices  instead  of  one,  beooming 
vacant  on  the  death  of  the  protector. 

P.  OS.  1. 17.  thou^  the  pope  was  oldy  and  much  decayed 
m  hi$  generotUy.]  Finely  expressed,  as  if  a  decoy  tn  gene- 
roeUy  as  naturally  and  necessarily  accompanied  old  age  as  a 
decay  of  health. 

P.  64.  1.  2.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  the  cardi- 
nal asked  his  majesty  a  question  or  two  of  matter  of  fact.] 
It  was  apparently  something  of  the  conduct  of  the  Stewarts 
with  regard  to  their  Roman  catholic  suligects. 

P.  80.  L  9.  It  was  well  for  the  king  that  this  conditian 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  this  money  in  Paris»  &c.] 
This  is  a  story  very  dishonourable  to  our  hero,  how  great 
soever  the  distresses  of  himself  and  his  family  might  be. 

P.  95. 1. 15.  and  his  endeavours  to  lessen  that  credU  wfuch 
she  ought  to  have.]  By  this  the  historian  would  insinuate  to 
the  reader  what  was  his  real  crime  to  the  queen.  It  makes 
infinitely  for  his  honour ;  and  as  this  was  the  fact,  it  was 
but  fair  to  get  the  credit  of  it,  by  the  turn  of  this  relation, 
which  is  conducted  with  much  delicacy.  In  a  word,  the 
queen^B  credit  with  Charles  I.  had  ruined  the  father,  and 
this  honest  minister  did  all  he  could  that  the  son  should  not 
be  ruined  by  the  same  means ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 
Though  he  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  house  from 
other  quarters,  which  was  accelerated  by  his  own  min, 
brought  about  in  such  a  manner  as  made  the  ruin  of  that 
worthless  house  the  less  to  be  pitied. 

P.  95.  1.  24.  and  gave  occasion  to  a  bold  person  to  pub^ 
lish  amongst  the  amours  of  the  French  court.]  Bussy  Ra- 
butin. 
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~  P.  106.  1.  27.  80  blind  men  are,  whose  passians  are  so 
strongs  and  their  judgments  so  toeak,  that  they  can  look  but 
ttpon  one  thing  at  once,^  Strong  passions  oft  confine  men  to 
one  object,  and  weak  judgment  hinders  them  from  seeing 
that  object  fully  and  clearly. 

P.  116.  1.  5.  Both  the  king  and  his  sister  were  naturally 
enough  inclined  to  new  sights  and  festwities.]  These  were 
ever  the  great  passion  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 

P.  120.  1. 14.  This  elector^s  defect  of  urbanity  was  the 
more  excusable,  or  the  less  to  be  complained  of,  since  the 
elector  palatinef  &c.]  The  elector  paladne^s  conduct  in  the 
perpetual  court  he  paid  to  the  long  parliament,  when  they 
most  outraged  his  uncle,  was  very  extraordinary.  Nothing 
can  account  for  it,  but  some  secret  hopes  he  had,  that  when 
they  had  set  aside  the  king  and  his  children,  which  he 
found  them  much  disposed  to  do,  they  would  choose  him 
to  succeed  to  the  crown.  The  fondness  of  the  sectaries 
for  his  family,  whose  interests  had  been  so  much  neglected 
by  James  and  Charles,  made  this  no  unreasonable  hope. 
Nothing  but  this,  I  think,  can  explain  what  Whitlock  tells 
us  of  a  committee  of  both  houses,  in  March  1646-7,  to  re- 
ceive some  inteUigencej  which  the  prince  elector  desired  to 
communicate  to  the  jxirUament,  of  great  concernment  to.  the 
protestant  religion.  This  was  in  the  style  of  a  man  who 
desired  to  recommend  himself  to  them  for  his  zeal  for  the 
good  cause.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  ori- 
ginally a  project  of  his  mother^s.  To  confirm  all  this,  it  is 
remarkable,  he  never  left  the  parliament  till  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle^  and  the  settling  the  state  without  king  or 
house  of  lords;  then,  in  February  1648-9,  he  took  a  cold 
leave  of « them. 

P.  129*  1.  ^.  he  told  the  duke,  that  the  pope  had  used 
the  same  adage  that  his  predecessor  had  done.]  This  clearly 
confutes  Burnetts  idle  tittle-tattle  of  Charleses  changing  his 
religion  before  he  left  Paris ;  though  we  had  not  CharWs 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  dated  1664,  on  this  subject, 
in  the  Appendix  to  Thurlow'^s  Papers,  vol.  i.  which  he 
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into  Ooiwue/r*  a^<r^i,;qi^a^,j^^ji^^  fi^^ki^  msw^ 

by  th^  M^xs  a^,$Jje  fley^a}  ttW^^eof^  ^^CwMoaipr^iD 
the  coUectioi^  pf  Thufl^Kw^  ^W^^^JTi^'HiWI^^ 
the  uKWey  Jnaf^  ^i%i||i^o;^,,diA>^;j«^  q^^  ««|?^ 
those  nw  xm^  ti;qp{|«,.i?hic^  li/p  ffiW;«^9«R^t  "«bS«Mp 
their  je^val  4^1^^  ^  fi)4^.  ^^^Qi  ip  {mtlWff.»itf]rmy 
inexefwtiQiu       i  . ,   .,  ..  j,.,      ,  ,  ,/  ,,. .     ^,.  , ,  ^,^  ^^, 

P«  11^..  I  S^t.tbyi^it^lig^  4U  thej|iatp|i.tp.)pc4L^|q^ 
him:(f#^  <jl^y^tl44^  jepea\y^,ti7/<oju?a«,ia  bfiremiffi^  ^Kn0|9 

Papwyby^wivch  it,ajp«jqvii^t  tlip.ja^^ IS^t*ii  fifp- 
ject  nii44<wymygp  jPnwiiteU'g  »«wig«ni|ijfyn.  liyithoutjdy^ubt 
they  h^  h^  pisovqc^tiflp.  iB«t,  ^  ^  ^^fip^ppeii^^ 
thev  taMve  b(aei^jkfudcM.poj;  ^oocau^Jble.^  Tr^^cifr  - 

P.  167.  L  peoi^. .  ^  whilst  €rQpa^ell  ej^efx^se^  ^^- AWf* 
gioaUe  tyranny ^over  those  itations^  who  had  npt  heea^|^n 
fidUe  epough  of,  the  Ueiijsi]:^  .they  enjpyed  vaAec  hii  j^ 
jestyV&ther^s  peaceabkaad  mUd  gwemment^.  Thqpe  \»  pp- 
thing  more  unacoountaUe  ia  this  History,  than  that  ^e 
vrriter  could  say  this,  after  his  own  .account  of  this  gooofh 
mmt  m  the  begitming  of  the  work. 

P.  169-  1-  6.  whilst  their  adored  idol,  presbytery,  taAjdi 
liad  puUed  qff  the  croum  from  the  bead  of  the  ku^.\  This 
yraa  strictly  tn^e.  ,    _ 

P.  169.  1.  ^*  and  if  they  had  not  at  that  time  ^b^ed, 
and  in  that  maimer.}  This  plainly  l^nts  at  the  foigery  pf 
the  king'^s  conunissiont  tp  which  they  put  theLbroad.aoil^ 
that  necessitated  the  kiijg  to  transfer  the  managepiaDiLpI! 
the  war  to  the  pariiaiaent  •        .    •, .  .  i        .  ,  . 

P.  174.  1.  9.  to  gitK  his  friendship  io  .thakxrodjcoik  JhfU 
should  iegi  I  deserve  it^ »  Some  znfid^  poUuqii^  Jia^Ye^- 
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felted  lo  think  amt^mpluauBly  idiCnmwdi^4Mp$ii/kj^*&i^ 
if  he  knew  not  that  true  policy  required  "that  he  sKoul^' 
li«v^  thrown  himself  into  the  lighter  balance,  which  was. that  ^ 
o^  Spain>  or  as  if  he  did  not  know,  wluch -was  heeamo  tke. 
lighter.    But  this  is  talking  as  if  Croimwell  bad  been  a  legal' 
hereditary  mohardi,  whom  true  poHcy  would  have  thus  di-. 
rected.  But  the  usurper  was  first  to  ttjce  care  of  himself » and 
under  this  cireumstance  true  policy  required  that  he  should 
first  take  care  of  himself^  before  he  bnsied  himself  in  ad- 
justing the  balance  of  Europe,    Now  France,  by  its  vicinity, 
n^as'  the  most  dangerous  power  to  disoblige^  as  well  as  by . 
the  near  xela^ooship  of  the  two  royal  families  of  France' 
and  England.     So  that  though  Cromwell  gave  out,  that 
^which'of  the  two  states  would  give  most  for  his  friendship 
i^ftould  have  it^  in  order  to  raise  the  pnce,  he  was  certainly, 
detearmined  in  himself  that  France  should  have  it. 

P.  179*  1-  96.  And  as  soon  as  they  came  on  shore,  he 
committed  both  Pen  and  Venables  to  the  Tower^  &c.]  Pos- 
terity has  seen  the  exquisite  judgment  of  Cromwell  in  this, 
pcurticular. 

P.  19S.  1.  29.  they  mghiy  for  aughi  appeared,  remove 
him  from  being  both  protector  and. general.]  How  could 
this  be  said,  when  they  made  attempting  his  life  high  trea- 
son and  had  granted  him  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life? 

P.  194.  1.  ^.  But  the  more  sober  persons  of  the  king^s 
party,  &c.]  AU  this  is  incontestable. 

F,  202.  1.  28.  They  who  were  very  near  him  said,  that 
in  this  perplexity,  he  revolved  his  former  dream,  or  qppdri- 
tion^  th^t  had  first  informed,  and  promised  him  the  high 
fortune  to  which  he  was  already  arrived,  and  which  was  ge- 
nerally gpoken  of  even  from  Hie  begmomg  qf  the  troubleSf 
aiid  when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  that  promised  such  exalta-^ 
tion.']  These  slight  strokes  of  the  popular  superstition  rather 
contribute  to  the  dignity  and  the  sublime  of  history  than 
debase  it,  which,  by  going  a  httle  fmrther,  (as  in  Echard's 
History  of  the  Conference  b^ween  Cromwell  and  the  De- 
vil,) degenerate  into  old  wives^  tales* 

P,  205, 1  1.  and  their  hppes  revived,  by  that  iufaiuation 

VOL.  VII.  T  t 
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of  his.]  By  infiituation,  the  histcman  does  not  here  mean  the 
being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  use  of  reason,  (which  is  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,)  but  his  being  overruled  by  ftte 
or  destiny.  For  the  historian  has  shewn  the  extreme  dan- 
ger Cromwell  had  been  subject  to  in  aooeptiog  the  crown; 
and  on  the  whole,  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  applaud 
or  condemn  his  politics  on  this  occasion. 

P.  Sll.  L  96.  which  he  thought  that  alliance  might  qua- 
lify and  enable  him  to  perform.]  One  hardly  knows  what  is 
meant  by  this.  But  it  is  certain,  from  Falconbridge^s  letters 
to  Harry  Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  which  we 
find  in  Thurlow^s  ccdlection,  that  he  had  the  ^oiy  and  in- 
terest of  Cromwell's  house  exceedingly  at  heart. 

P.  216.  L  80.  He  was  the  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
tracky  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  sdence  might  be  ai- 
taified  in  less  time  than  was  ima^ned ;  and  despised  those 
rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his  ship  assd 
his  men  out  of  danger*]  i.  e.  the  being  bred  up  to  the  sea 
service  from  early  youth ;  and  despising  the  sdence^  which 
indexed  could  not  be  soon  attainedj  the  keeping  qfhis  skip 
and  men  out  qfdangery  and  the  coming  home  sqfe  again, 

P.  217.  1.  15.  and  though  he  hath  been  very  well  imi- 
tated and  followed.]  By  Monk,  Rupert,  Montague,  Detti, 
&c. 

P.  217.  1.  28.  they  find,  that  they  have  unwarily  l^  a 
gap  open  to  let  their  destruction  in  upon  them.]  This  was 
the  8d  article  of  the  petition  and  advice.    See  below« 

P.  283.  1.  24.  under  the  command  of  Schamberg^  an 
officer  qf  the  Jirst  rank.]  The  same  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne. 

P.  248. 1.  7.  of  which  he  had  received  perfect  intelligenoe 
from  a  hand  that  waa  not  then  in  the  least  degree  suspected.] 
Sir  Richard  Willis,  formerly  governor  of  Newark,  and  who 
behaved  himself  so  insolently  to  the  king  there. 

P.  258. 1.  20.  We  are  unwilling  to  enumarate  partico- 
lars,  the  mention  whereof  would  but  renew  old  gridb,  fcc] 
This  is  excellently  well  said,  and  truly  observed. 

P.  259. 1.  4.  This  the  then  parliament  being  sensible  cf, 
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&c.]  For  all  those  ill^al  and  eccentrical  proceedings  of  the 
late  king,  he  had  given  full  satisfaction  to  the  parliament 
and  people  before  the  war  broke  out. 

P.  S69.  U  SO.  The  gentleman  who  brought  this  address^ 
and  these  wild  propositions  J]  The  continuance  of  the  long 
parliament,  the  king's  forced  concessions  in  the  Isle  of 
IVigfat,  and  exempting  sectaries  from  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  ministry,  were  certainly  extrava^ 
gant  and  vnJd  propositions. 

P.  291.  1.  S2.  he  plainly  discovered  that  his  son  Falcon- 
bridge's  heart  teas  set  upon  an  interest  destructive  to  his,  and 
grew  to  hate  him  perfectly,']  This  by  no  means  agrees  with 
Falconbridge^s  letters,  in  Thurlow'^s  collection,  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell. 

P.  S9S.  1.  S,  it  is  very  certain,  that  either  what  she  sud, 
or  her  death.]  Her  death,  undoubtedly. 

P.  S9S.  1.  6.  about  the  middle  of  August,  he  was  seized 
on  by  a  common  tertian  ague,]  He  died  apparently  for  want 
of  the  bark,  then  little  known. 

P.  99^  1. 16.  and  lie  himself  was  of  the  same  wind,]  Thur* 
low,  in  a  letter,  tells  Harry  Cromwell,  that  the  protector 
had  told  some  in  confidence,  that  he  should  recover,  as  a 
matter  revealed  to  him,  which  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  in 
the  family. 

P.  294. 1.  11.  his  parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  \f  he  had 
had  concealed  faculties,  tiU  he  had  occasion  to  use  them.] 
The  reason  of  this  was,  that,  having  no  vanity  to  indulge, 
he  cultivated  his  faculties  just  as  he  wanted  to  use  them. 

P.  996, 1.  SO.  Maynard,  who  was  of  council  with  the  pri- 
soner, demanded  Ids  Uberty  with  great  corifidence,  both  upon 
the  iUegaUty  of  the  commitment,  and  the  illegality  of  the 
imposition,  as  being  laid  without  any  lauful  authority.]  This 
Maynard,  learned  as  he  was,  was  a  very  strange  man ;  he 
acquiesced  in,  or  encouraged,  all  the  parliamentary  viola* 
tions  of  law,  but  not  the  protector's.  And  why  ?  For  no 
better  reason  than  this,  that  the  law  books  spoke  of  parlia- 
ments, but  not  a  word  of  a  protector. 

T  t2 
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P.  996.  1.  15.  He  asked  thetn,  who  made  them  judges? 
&c.]  Extreme  good  sense. 

P.  296.  1.  penylt.  As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  m- 
dignation  and  haughtiness  with  those  who  were  rei&actorT, 
and  durst  contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who 
complied  with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protectioD, 
he  used  great  dvility^generosityy  and  bounty,]  Cromwell  would 
have  been  as  clement  a  conqueror  and  usurper  as  Jufios 
Caesar,  had  he  had  as  much  knowledge  in  literature,  and 
no  more  in  human  nature,  than  JuUus  Csesar. 

P.  801.  1. 18.  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  contempt  qf 
Va  enemies^  This  suspcion  is  unjust  On  the  other  hand, 
the  royal  family  much  encouraged  the  assassi  nation  of 
Cromwell.  See  a  letter  of  the  duke  of  York^s  to  Charles  II. 
in  the  Appendix  of  Thurlow'^s  first  volume  of  Papers.  Why 
so  Uttle  was  known  of  it,  I  suppose,  proceeded  from  chao- 
cellbr  Hyde^s  abhorrence  of  it 

P.  dl6.  1.  9.  he  thmgU  not  Jit  to  be  wiser  than  hig  elder 
brother,]  This  contemptuous  pleasantry  the  two  paltroon 
sons  of  Oliver  deserved. 

P.  327.  1.  21.  One  thing  was  observed  throughout  the 
whole,  that  he  seldom  communicated  any  thing  in  whicfa 
there  was  a  necessity  to  name  any  man  u)ho  vxis  of  the 
king*s  party,  and  had  been  ahoays  so  reputed.  But  what 
was  undertaken  by  any  of  the  presbyterian  party ,  or  by  any 
who  had  been  against  the  king^  was  poured  out  to  the  l^e,] 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  his  treachery  arose  from  his 
inability  to  bear  poverty,  rather  than  from  an  abandoned 
nature,  and  profligacy  of  principle.  He  had  long  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  the.license  of  war  in  a  good  warm  government, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  starving  for  conscience  sake; 
though  he  had  courage  to  fl^t  for  it. 

P.  dSl.  1.  29.  the  troop  marching  down  a  very  steep  kUL] 
Froster-hill,  ten  miles  south  of  Gloucester. 

P.  339.  1.  20.  only  to  improve  the  skM,  and  mystery,  and 
science  of  destruction,]  This  is  well  observed.  For  this  war 
had  wonderfully  improved  the  art  military,  and,  towards 
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its  condu^on,  had  produced  those  two  consummate  cap- 
tains, the  great  C<md4  and  Turemie. 

P.  S48.  1.  8.  and  who  always  deUglded  to  go  out  of  the 
V)a2^.]  He  never  mentions  Digby,  but  he  paints  him  with 
admirable  touches. 

-    P.  351.  L  6.  He. had  a  good  judgment  and  understand* 

ing,  and  as  he  was  without  any  talent  ofrhetoricy  so  he  was 

very  well  able  to  defend  hxmse\ffrom  it,"]  It  is  certain,  that 

what  enables  a  man  to  excel  in  the  talent  ofrhetorie^  is  his 

delight  in  the  charms  of  it.     Whoever  is  so  delighted,  is 

easily  made  the  dupe  of  it;  which  he  can  never  be,  who 

feels  not  the  charms  of  it,  and  consequently  excels  not  in  it 

P.  357.  1.  ^.  as  if  he  had  taken  it  ill,  and  laid  it  to 

hearty  that  God  Abnighty  would  bring  such  a  xoork  to  pass 

in  Europe  without  las  concurrence,  and  even  against  all  his 

machinations.']  The  confidence,  folly,  and  impiety  of  an  all 

powerful  minister  admirably  described  and  ridiculed. 

P.  369.  1.  14.  for  a  king  incognito  was  never  heard  of 
in  Spain.]  The  Spanish  form  and  fashion  well  described  in 
these  words. 

P.  866.  1.  5.  since  lie  led  his  own  chosen  people  through 
the  Red  seaJ]  This  comparison  is  of  a  piece  with  that  he 
made  before^  between  the  murder  of  Charles  and  ot  Jesus 
Christ. 

P.  866.  1.  24.  upon  his  promise  that  he  should  succeed 
Urn.]  He  wanted  only  CromwelPs  fanaticism  to  make  his 
promise  good  against  his  will. 

P.  367. 1.  22.  that  they  would  commit  the  army  to  Fleet- 
wood,  as  general;  and  that  they  would  appoint  Lambert  to 
be  major  general]  This  was  a  well  conceived  scheme;  for 
Fleetwood  was  just  as  fit  a  stalking  horse  for  Lambert,  as 
Fairfax  had  been  for  Cromwell :  two  generals  in  chief  of 
impenetrable  stupidity. 

P.  375. 1.  penult,  there  being  great  emulation  betweenr  him 
and  Lambert]  As  Monk  and  Lambert  were  neither  of  them 
enthusiastical,  Monk  shewed  his  superior  understanding  in 
never  attempting  to  rise  by  the  enthusiasts,  which  was  the 
thing  that  ruined  Lambert 
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P.  878. 1.  2.  otherwise^  without  obUgaiian  to  any  party  or 
optftioR.]  i.  e.  without  religion,  (well  expressed,)  which  was 
the  truth  of  the  case. 

P.  884. 1. 16.  Some  rather  believed,  that  the  dispoaitioa, 
which  afterwards  grew  in  him,  towards  it,  did  arise  item 
divers  accideiits,  &c.]  This  was  certainly  the  truth  of  the 


P.  894.  L  1.  And  it  may  be  justly  said,  and  transmitted 
as  a  truth  to  posterity,  &c.]  This  perfectly  coinddes  with 
what  he  said  of  Monk,  p.  884. 

P.  896. 1. 11.  And  it  was  the  king*s  great  happiness  that 
the  general  never  oumed  Jui  purpose  to  serve  his  majeshf,  tUl 
it  Jill  to  be  in  his  power,  and  indeed  was  the  best  thing  in  his 
power  to  do,]  He  certainly  had  never  any  purpose  to  serve 
the  king,  till  it  appeared  to  him,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  serving  any  body  else.  By  the  truest  policy  he 
projected  nothing,  but  always  made  the  best  use  of  con- 
junctures. 

P,  406.  1. 17.  Whilst  he  was  executing  this  thdr  ty- 
ranny upon  the  city,  &c.]  Had  the  general  had  the  weQ 
regulated  enthusiasm  (for  he  wanted  not  the  courage)  of 
CromweD,  or  had  this  remnant  of  the  rump  been  less  vigi- 
lant than  they  had  been  before,  the  farce  had  ended  in  a 
second  protectorship.  But  they  were  refractory,  and  he 
was  downright.  And  so  found  less  trouble  in  breaking  than 
in  bending  them* 

P.  417.  1.  14.  Dioers  wlvo  heard  this,  thought  there  was 
no  dissimulation  in  it.]  And  so,  I  dare  say,  thought  the  noble 
historian ;  and  so  certainly  it  was  in  fact.  All  the  general 
had  yet  determined  on,  was  to  rise  by  establishing  a  r^ular, 
lasting  government,  new  or  old,  as  occurrences  should  di- 
rect 

P.  4S0.  1.  SS.  and  such  other  additions,  as  might  reason^ 
ably  be  true,  and  which  a  wUUng  relator  would  not  omit.] 
1.  e.  the  fact  was  much  magnified  by  the  relator. 

P.  426.  1.  18.  for  which  he  could  seem  to  have  no  tempta* 
tion,  but  his  violent  affectiofi  to  a  commonwealth.]  In  this 
uncertainty  of  Monk,  who  appears  to  have  been  resolved  to 
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follow  accidents  rather  than  to  lead  them,  this  talk  of  com* 
monwealth  principles  was  so  general  as  to  hind  him  to  no- 
thing, or  to  impede  the  execution  of  whatever  he  should 
resolve  on. 

P.  4£8.  1.8.  This  escape  of  Lambert  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, the  most  perilous  that  it  could  Ml  out  in,  put  the  ge* 
neral,  and  the  council  of  state,  into  a  great  agony*]  Lam- 
bert, when  at  liberty,  was  sure  to  traverse  M onk^s  schemes, 
whether  they  should  be  for  himself  or  fo|^  the  king. 

P.  429. 1.  ^6.  colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  very  willing  and  desirous  to  take  revenge  upon  Lam* 
bert,  for  his  malice  to  Oliver  ondl  JRicAor d»]  As  Oliver  availed 
himself  of  his  own  cunning  and  enthu&iasm  in  different,  so 
for  the  same  reason  he  employed  both  equally  as  they  were 
/ound  separately  in  his  creatures.  And  Ingoldsby ^  who,  as 
Richard  said,  could  neither  preach  nor  pray,  was  as  useful  to 
him  as  Harrison^  who  could  do  both  in  perfection. 

P.  44S.  1. 10.  and  they  might  take  the  bumness  so  much 
into  their  own  hands,  as  to  leave  no  pari  to  him  to  merit  qf 
the  lAig;  from  whom  he  had  yet  deserved  nothing,]  This 
was  apparently  the  reason  why,  in  the  conference  at  North* 
umberland-house,  he  insist^  on  the  most  severe  conditions. 
He  found  them  all  disposed  to  be  reasonable,  and  was  afraid 
they  should  get  before  him.  His  caution  made  him  wait  so 
long,  that  the  king,  he  saw,  must  be  restored  in  spite  of  him ; 
but  then,  by  his  address,  he  got  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
measure  that  was  become  inevitable. 

P.  444.  1.  S7.  tiU  he  found  a  Jit  tiime  to  deliver  it,  or 
should  think  qf  another  way  to  serve  his  majesty.]  By  this  it 
appears  Monk  was  reftolved  not  to  precede,  but  follow  the 
motions  of  this  new  parliament,  whether  to  monarchy  or  a 
republic. 

P.  471. 1. 1.  and  though  he  was  offered  aU  the  authority 
that  Cromwell  had  enjoyed^  and  the  title  qf  king.]  It  was 
offered  him  too  late,  when  all  the  men  in  power,  both  in 
the  army  and  the  parliament,  were  grown  odious  by  their 
tyranny,  and  insignific^t  by  their  breaking  into  cabals  and 
factions. 
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'  P.  474.  L  89-  it  was  so  long  before  they  could  s^tle 
themselves,  and  by  husbandry  raise  any  thing  out  of  their 
lands  to  support  their  lives.]  They  deserved  all  they  suf- 
fered, and  much  more.  No  nation  in  the  world  had  ever 
^ven  such  an  example  of  cruelty  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  or  of  perfidy,  when  they  pretended  to  repent,  in  the 
eourse  of  it* 

P.  481.  1.  18.  they  were  contented  to  gratify  the  preAy^ 
terians  in  the  length  qfthe  answer j  and  in  using  some  eocpres- 
dons  which  would  pleate  them,']  The  character  of  a  presby- 
terian  composition  is  to  be  ^^diottf  and  Jidsome.  The  one 
the  mark  of  a  cloudy  undetetanding;  the  other  of  a  base 
heart. 

P.  490.  1.  IS.  always  abhorring  the  action  in  his  heart] 
This  is  absolutely  false.  For  when,  in  the  summer  preceding 
Charleses  murder,  the  independents  began  to  open  their  de- 
sign, by  petitions  from  various  parts,  Ingoldsby^s  regiment, 
in  October,  was  amongst  these  petitioners  to  the  general,  and 
in  their  address  were  these  words :  They  desire  immediate 
care  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  principcd  invaders  of 
all  their  liberties,  namely,  the  KING  and  his  party.  See 
Whidock's  Memoirs,  p.  346.  Sd  edit. 

P.  490.  1.  31.  taking  his  hand  in  his,  and  putting  the 
pen  between  his  fingers,  with  his  own  hand  writ  Bithard 
Jngoldsby,  he  making  all  the  resistance  he  could:  and  he 
aaid,  \fhi8  name  there  were  compared  with  what  he  had  eoer 
writ  himself,  it  could  never  be  looked  upon  as  Ms  own  hand.] 
At  this  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  Cromwell  was  in  Soot- 
land.  As  to  CromwelPs  putting  the  pen  between  his  fin-, 
gers  when  Ingoldsby  signed  the  warrant,  it  is  an  idle  story. 
The  onginal  warrant  is  still  extant,  and  Ingoldsby^s  name 
has  no  such  mark  of  its  being  wrote  in  that  manner. 

P.  49^  1. 1.  But  the  mutual  jealousies  between  them,] 
This  enmity  broke  out  in  the  Dutch  war. 

P.  496.  1.  12.  when  some  of  them  had  been  zealous  insiru* 
ments  and  promoters  of  it,]  These,  by  their  modesty,  must 
have  been  presbyterians. 

P.  498.  1.  17.  which  expedition  was  never  forgvoen  ten 
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by  some  meUy  who  took  all  occtisions  afterwards  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  /um.]  He  means  Monk  himself,  who  re-. 
Tenged  himself  cruelly  upon  him  for  an  irregular  distribu- 
ticHi  of  prize  goods  in  the  Dutch  war :  «which  the  historian 
relates  at  large,  and  condemns,  in  the  history  of  his  mi- 
nistry. 

P.  501.  I.  S8.  who,  they  said,  had  ahjoays,  according  to 
the  obligation  of  their  covenant,  wished  his  majesty  very  weU; 
and  had  lately,  upon  the  opportunity  that  God  had  put  into 
their  hands,  informed  the  people  of  their  duty.']  Their  cove- 
nant obliged  them  to  bring  the  father  to  his  murderers, 
after  he  had  so  largely  secured  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
and  their  covenant  obliged  them  to  bring  the  son  to  the 
throne,  without  giving  any  security  at  all.  But  against 
the  surplice  and  Common  Prayer  they  were  still  ready  to 
blow  up  another  flame. 

P.  505.  1. 12.  but  the  two  houses  of  p^liament  solemnly 
cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  all  vows  of  affection  and 
fidelity  to  the  world*s  end.]  Words  expressing  the  ridicule 
of  their  adulation,  and  so  intended  by  the  writer. 
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